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No. 235-T. (14). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


DEP4RTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Simla, the 2nd October 1926. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tabiffs. 

The present rate of duty oa matches imported from abroad is 
Re. 1-8-0 per gross, which represents a duty of more than 100 per 
cent, ad valorem. The duty was raised to the above figure purely 
as a revenue measure, and the Government of India have con¬ 
sistently rejected requests from manufacturers in India that the 
duty should be declared a protective duty. Nevertheless, a high 
revenue duty naturally has a protective effect, and since 1922, 
when the present duty was imposed, numerous match factories have 
been established in India, some of them using indigenous woods, 
and others wood imported in the log from abroad. Concurrently, 
there has been a progressive decline in the customs revenue derived 
from matches. This revenue amounted to Rs. 154 lakhs in 1922-23 
and Rs. 138 lakhs in 1923-24, but in 1925-26 it amounted (inclusive 
of the revenue from splints and veneers) only to Rs. 118 lakhs. 
As the Indian factories overcome technical difficulties and attain 
their full production, the decrease in customs revenue is likely 
to become more serious. 

2. In these circumstances, the Government of India consider 
that the whole position requires investigation, and they have 
decided to entrust this task to the Tariff Board. The first point for 
enquiry is whether the three conditions laid down in paragraph 
97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in 
the case of the match industry in India, and whether the industry 
should be protected. If the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, the Tariff Board will report at what rate the import 
duty should be fixed in order to give the industry the protection if 
requires and whether alternative measures of protection could 
suitably be adopted. If the answer is in the negative, the Govern¬ 
ment of India theoretically will he free to lower the import duty 
on matches in the interests both of the consumer and their own 
revenue from this source. But the Tariff Board will report to what 
extent vested interests have been created in India as the re.sult 
of the present rate of duty, how far those vested interests require 
consideration and what prospect there is of the match industry in 
India establishing itself, if the present rate of duty is maintained. 
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li the Tariff Board decides that consideration must be paid to the 
industry brought into existence by the present rate of duty and that 
the duty should be maintained at the present figure, or approximate¬ 
ly at the present figure, it will further report whether the loss of 
customs revenue can be made up in whole or in part by any other 
appropriate form of taxation of the industry. In this connection, 
the attention of the Board is drawn to the remarks of the Honour¬ 
able Commerce Member on the 24th March, 1924, in the Council of 
State. Generally the Tariff Board will investigate the whole 
question and make such recommendations as seem germane to the 
subject. 


OanKB.—Ordered tliat a copy of the above Hesolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner in London and the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

OuDF.HED also that it he published in the Gazette of- India. 

G. L. CORBETT, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 29th November 

1926. 

In the Eesolntion of the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department, No. 235-T. (14), dated the 2nd October 1926, the 
Indian Tariff Board was directed to investigate the question of 
granting protection to the Match Industry in India. 

2. The Board has been instructed to examine the whole position 
of the industry but its attention has been specially drawn to the fol¬ 
lowing points. Firstly, whether the three conditions laid down in 
paragraph 97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission are 
satisfied in the case of the Match Industry in India, and whether the 
industry should be protected. Secondly, if the industry satisfies 
these conditions and is to be protected, the amount of protection 
required and the methods by which such protection should be given. 
Thirdly, if the Board finds that the industry does not satisfy the 
conditions laid down in the Fiscal Commission’s Report, whether it 
is necessary, in view of any vested interests which may have been 
created as a result of the present revenue duty, to maintain the duty 
at the present figure or at approximately the present figure; and 
if so, whether the loss of customs revenue, which is likely to result 
from the expansion of the industry in India, can be made up in 
whole or in part by any other appropriate form of taxation of the 
industry. 

3. Any persons or firms who desire to claim protection for the 
industry in India or who consider that the present rate of duty qua 
revenue duty should be maintained, are requested to submit to the 
Tariff Board a full statement of the grounds on which they do so. 
Persons or firms who claim protection should state inter alia the 
grounds on which the industry can be considered to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and whether any protec¬ 
tion which may be found necessary should be given by means of 
protective duties or in any other form. In the case of those who 
desire that the present rate of duty should be maintained in view 
of any vested interests which may have been created, the nature 
and extent of such interests and their grounds for thinking that the 
match industry has a fair prospect of establishing itself in India, 
should be fully set forth. 

4. All representations (with six spare copies) must be addressed 
to the Secretary and reach the office of the Board at No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta, not later than the Slst December 1926. 
After their receipt, the Board will, if necessary, issue questionnaires. 
The representations, the questionnaires and the replies thereto will 
then be printed and published, and the opinions, in writing, of 
those who wish to support or oppose the claims made will be invited. 
The dates for the oral examination of witnesses who wish to appear 
before the Board for that purpose will be subsequently fixed. 
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Letter from the Tariff Board, to all Local Governments, dated 7th 

January 1927. 

I am directed to invite a reference to the llesokuiou of the Government of 
India in the Commerce Department, No. 235-T. (14), dated 2nd October 1926, 
in which the Indian Tariff Board was directed to investigate the question of 
granting protection to the Alateh Tndtistry in India. 

2. The subject of match manufacture in India has been dealt with in detail 
by Mr. R. S. Troup, Imperial Forest Economist to the Governmsnt of India, 
in his memorandum entitled “ The l*ro.spect.<i of the Match Industry in the 
Indian Empire, with particulars of proposed Match Factory Sites and Woods 
suitable for Match Manufactui-e ” which was published in 1909. Since that 
time, however, there has been considerable research work done in connection 
with the suitability of various kinds of wood for the manufacture of splints 
and voneers and it is believed also that the number of factories has increased. 
The Board is anxious to obtain as early as possible all informntiou regarding 
the condition and prospects of the match-making industry in your province. 

3. I am also to request that you will be so good as to furnisli tho Board 
with detailed information on the following points : — 

A. (1) The existence, quantity and suitability of wood for the manufacture 
of— 

(i) splints, 

(ii) veneers, and 
(Hi) packing casea. 

(2) The proximity and accessibility of the source of .supply of such material* 
with special reference to the question whether it would be possible to obtain 
them from a single source. 

(3) The quantity, kind and cost of fuel available. 

(4) The available supply of labour for the fa(!tory and tho wages of such 
.labour. 

B. (1) The sites (whether included in Mr. Troup’s memorandum or not) 
which are considered suitable for the establishment of match factories in your 
province and tho special adv.antages of each site. If possible, maps indi¬ 
cating the site.s may he siipplied. 

(2) The number, location and size of the match fa('torie.s in your province 
and the approximate date of the establishment of each. 

(3) The extent to which indigenous wood is utilised in such f-actories for-- 

(a) splints, 

(b) veneors, and 

(c) packing coses. 

(4) Whether any such factories have been erected on the sites selected by 
Mr. Troup in tho memorandum referred to above, 

(5) Whether any such factories have been clo.sod as a result of financial 
lo.sses and, if so, what have been the main causes of such failures 

(6) Whether any such factories ore owned, controlled or managed by foreign 
capitalists. 

C. (1) What arrangements are in ferce for the sale of trees from Govern 
ment forests to match factories? 

(2) What is the royalty levied.** 

(3) Have an,y concessions for extracting timber for the maunfaccure of 
splints, veneers or packing cases been granted? If so, to whom? 

(4! Whether as a general question of policy any restrictions are imposed 
by the Local Government on the grant of concessions to apijlicants of foreign 
nationality. If so, what is the nature of such restrictions? 
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(5) Has the Forest Department undertaken or is it likely to undertake in 
the near future any operations for the establishment of plantations of trees 
suitable for the manufacture of matches? 

(6) Have any areas been planted with suitable trees by companies or firms 
undertaking the manufacture of matches f 

D. What are the conditions of transport: 

(a) during the monsoon; 

(b) during the dry season; 

and what is the cost of freight by road, river, rail or sea, whichever method 
or methods would be necessarv with reference to each site mentioned in replv 
toB(l)P 

E. What is the extent of the local demand for matches? How far can the 
factories dispose of their outturn in the local market? 

F. What stage has the industry reached in your province? 

4. I am to say that the Board may find it necessary to inspect some of the 
factories or sites for factories in your province and would welcome any sug¬ 
gestions which the Local Government may make in regard to the arrangement 
of a tour programme for this purpose. 

6. The Board would be glad to receive your reply to this letter before the 
20th of February 1927. 
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Government of Burma. 

Letter dated the 7th February 1927, 

to reply to your letter No. 58, dated the 7th January 1927, I am directed 
to forward for the information of the Tariff Board a copy of a memorandum 
prepared by the Chief Oonaervator of Forests, Burma, together with a copy 
of letter No. 320—1-2-8, dated the 26th January 1927, from the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Burma, containing the information on the points referred to in 
paragraph 3 of your letter quoted above. 

S. A.S regards paragraph 4 of your letter, 1 am to say that the question 
of tour programme has been dealt with in the demi-official letter* No. 12-1., 
dated the 4th February 1927, from the Hon’ble Minister for Forests to Mr. P. 
P. Ginwala. ^ 

3. A statement showing the value of matches and match making mate¬ 
rials imported into and exported from Burma during the period 1907-08 to 
1925-26 so far as figures are available, is also enclosed for the information 
of the Board. 

Enclosure No. I. 

THE MATCH INBESTRY IN BEEMA 

Memorandum on the points detailed in paragraph S of letter No. 58, dated 
7th January 1987, from the Secretary to the Tariff Board to the OhUt 
Secretary to the Oovernment of Burma. 

Before attempting to give the information called for under the detailed 
heads, I must point out that Mr, Troup’s Memoir on the prospects of the- 
match industry in the Indian Empire was published in 1910 and in view 
of the position of the industry in India at that time, could only be of the 
nature of a preliminary reconnaissance of the possible prospects of the match 
industry. So far as concerns Burma, there were no statistics of the quantities 
of timber suitable for the match industry that were available in the country 
and in the absence of statistics any tentative selection of sites could only be 
theoretical. Except in respect of statistics recently collected for Insein Divi¬ 
sion, we have as yet no statistics as to the possible supplies of timber suit¬ 
able for the match industry. With this preamble, I give below what informa¬ 
tion I can under the detailed heads. 

A. (1) The existence, quantity and suitability of wood for the manufacture' 
of 

(i) Splints. 

(ii) Veneers. 

(Hi) Packing case.s. 

The same woods are, as a rule, used for splints, veneers and packing 
cases. As there is no great export from Burma, packing cases are not greatly 
in demand and are mainly made from timber which has been rejected as 
unsuitable for splints and veneers. 

Suitable woods for the manufacture of matches exist in the forests of 
Burma and the quantity is adequate. They are, however, scattered over a 
large area in a sparse mixture with other species and it is very doubtful 
if extraction for the purpose of a sustained supply to a factory can be under¬ 
taken as an economic proposition. To work any hut the most accessible areas 
will render the cost of the timber delivery at the factory prohibitive. The 
supply of suitable timber on these areas is limited and precarious and the 
agencies available for delivering the timber at the factory are uncertain and 
unreliable. The only possible exception to this generalisation is the case of 


Not printed. 
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pine (Pinus Khasya) of winch a concentrated and reasonably accessible supply 
is available in parts of the Federated Shan States. I understand, however, 
that resin and the existence of knots cau.se this wood to be viewed with dis¬ 
favour by the match industry. 

Such being the position, it is believed that for purposes of tho economic 
supply to a factory it would bo necessary to undertake planting operations. 

A. (2) The prootirriity and accessibility of the source of supply of such 
materials with special reference to the question whether it u'ould he possible 
to obtain them from a single source. 

This query is largely answered by my note under A (1). There is, so far 
as is at present known, no aeoessible source of supply that is capable of afford¬ 
ing a sustained yield. In all forests timber suitable for the manufacture of 
matches is Scattereci over large areas frequeutly presenting difficulties in 
working and seldom, aggregating on an average more than a fraction of a ton 
to the acre. 

A. (8) The quantity, kind and cost of fuel available. 

In Rangoon town wood fuel in the shape of conversion wastage is at present 
available at about Rs. 7 per 100 cubic fae.t within a radius \ip to two mile.s of a 
eavrmili. For factories less favourably situated the cost of wood fuel may be 
placed at Rs 12 per 100 cubic feet stacked. There siiould how'cvet be con¬ 
siderable quantities tif fuel available from wastage at the factory itself. 
Dutsido Rangoon and especially away froiTi main trading centres, the supply 
of W'ood fuel is precarious and any conoem requiring fuel should base its cost 
on the cxjst of coal. 

'a. (4) The available supply of labour for the factory and the tvages of 
inch labour. 

Unskilled labour for a factory is obtainable at Rs. 0.12.0 to Re. 1 
per day per individual employed. Reliable skilled labour is difficult to obtain 
and it is believed that a European engineer is e.sseutial for supervision 
■if the complicated machinery of a match factory is to be maintained in a 
reasonable state of efficiency. 

B. (1) The sites {whether included in Mr. Troup’s Memorandum, or not) 
which are considered suilablo for the establishment of match factories in your 
province and the special advantages of each site. If possible maps indicalinp 
the sites may be supplied. 

Tn vie'w of the precarious nature of the timber and fuel supplies and the 
fact that all chemicals have to bo improved, it seems to me that the only 
sites that need be considered at pi-esent must be in the vicinity of large 
towns and probably only Rangoon, Mandalay and possibly Moulmein are 
worth considering, .h. site close to the forests for the manufacture of veneer 
and splints only combined with a finishing site near tho market is not a 
jra<;tical proposition under existing conditions. Subject to the above, I give 
below a list of possible centrp.s and append a map* showing their location. 
1 must add that these centres are listed entirely on theory and that before 
any site could bo considered in practice, a proper examination of all the 
factors involved wo\ild be necessary. No such examination can i5e made on 
the existing information. To collect reli.able statistics for the pui-pose of 
gauging supplies of timber would involve a detailed examination of the forest 
concerned in each case. This detailed examination would take time and 
would probably involve an expenditure that was incommensurate with the 
results to bo gained. 


Possible centres for match factories. 

1. Kaiha (Troup S. N. 8), From its position any supplies available from 
tho forests on the Irrawaddy above Katha can be collected there. It is also 
connected with the rest of Burma by railway and steamboat service. 

• Not printed 

B 2 
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2. Inywa at the mouth of the Shweli river below Katha is in a position 
to tap supplies from the Shweli river and connected with Katha and Mandalay 
by a regular steamboat service. 

3. Mandalay (Troup S. ISI. 1) is the centre of the timber trade in Tipper 
Burma and under existing conditions would be a more suitable site than 
Katha or Inywa. 

4. Monywa or Alon (Troup S. N. 8 and 9) is at railhead on the Chindwin 
river and is the most suitable site to deal with supplies from that river. 

5. Pyinmana is at the junction of the branch railway line to Magwe which 
taps considerable forest areas that are not unduly difficult to work. 

6. Myohla (Troup S. N. 12).—This site is advocated by Professor Troup. 
It is just below Pyinmana and has certain facilities in that w'atet transport 
is available in addition to rail transport, 

Toungoo (Troup S. N. 26).—There are possibilities of obtaining timber 
via the Kabaung and Sittsmg rivers. 

8. Pegu (or some site on the Pegu river above Pegu).~Theie are scattered 
Supplies in the drainage of this river and little doubt that the forests will 
within a reasonable time be connected with Pegu by a motor road. 

9. Rangoon, —The main trading centre of Burma. 

10. Moulmein. 

11. Tavoy (Troup No, 30).—Tavoy will shortly be connected with the rest 
of Burma by rail and a site there or on the railway to the north will be 
worth considering. There are large quautities of timber but their suitability 
for matchwoods has not been investigated. 

12. Mergui (Troup No. 31).—There are large quantities of timber but their 
suitability for matchwoods has not been investigated. Labour W'ould have 
to be imported. 

18. Kalaiu in the Federated Shan States. —Kalaw is on the railway line 
and possesses considerable possibilities if Finns Khasya is acceptable to the 
match industry. There are eoniderable supplies of this species in the vicinity 
and under proper working a sustained end reasonably accessible supply of the 
timber could be made available. 

B. (2) The number, location and size of the match factories in your pro¬ 
vince and the approximate date of the establishment of each. 

There are at present four match factories, all located in Kangoon, as 
follows:— 

(1) The Mahlwagon Match Factory—Owners Messrs. Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood and Company, Limited. Established in 1923 (about). Situated in 
Bangoon on the railway line and connected by a small stream with the Pegu 
River, Outturn—2,500 eases of 50 gross each per month. 

(2) The Kamaung Factory—Owners The Burma Match Company. Estab¬ 
lished in 1910. Situated on the right bank of the Kangoon river about 3 miles 
below Dalla (Rangoon). Outturn—^500 cases per month. 

Changed hands twice, being opened by Mr. Lim Chin Tseng, then trans¬ 
ferred to a Chetty firm and later in 1925 to the Burma Match Company—• 
a subsidiary company of the Kemmendine Match Company. Influenced by 
Swedish Match Companies. 

(3) The Kamayut Factory or Muslim Factory. Established about 1922. 
A very small factory on the Prome; Road, Rangoon, belonging to Mr. Abawatb, 
28, Edward Street, probably turning out about 200 oases per month of a 
very inferior match. 

(4) The Rangoon Match Works. Established about 1923. Situated in 
Rangoon and about the same size as the Kamayut Factory No. (8), and turn¬ 
ing out about 500 cases per month. 

This factory is under the control of the Japanese Match industry and de¬ 
pends almost entirely on imported woods from Japan. 
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B. (3) The evieni to ‘which indigenous 'wood is utilised in such factories for 

(a) splints, 

(b) Veneers, 

(o) packing cases. 

The Bangoon Match Works (No. 4) <j€?)end almost entirely on woods 
imported from Japan. The other factories use local woods as far as possible; 
but subsidize their supplies by imported wood. Messrs. Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood and Company (No. 1) import some of their supplies from the 
Andamans. 

B. (4) Whether any such factories have been erected on the sites selected 
by Mr, Troup in the memorandum referred to above. 

The only site suggested in Mr. Troup’s memorandum referred to that 
has been utilized is Mandalay and the Factory there has closed down. 

B. (5) Whether any such factories have been closed as result of financial 
losses and, if so, what have been the main causes of such failures. 

In adidtion to the factories enumerated under B (2) above, there was a 
factory at Mandalay, vide details below, and a small factory in Kemmendine, 
Rangoon, which was burnt down in 1926. 

The Irrawaddy Match Factory, Mandalay, was established by Mr. Darwood 
about 1910-11 and closed down about 1918 apparently on the grounds of 
financial losses. It was bought by the Kemmendine Match Company (see 
No. (2), B (2), under Swedish control) in 1926 and run for a year when it was 
again closed down, apparently for financial reasons, one reason being that 
the match manufactured was inferior. 

B. (6) Whether any such factories are owned, controlled or managed by 
foreign capitalists. 

Foreign capitalists are interested in two factories, the Kamaung Factory 
(Sweden B (2), No. (2)j and the Rangoon Match Works (Japan, B (2), No. (4)). 

C. (1) What arrangements are in force for the sale of trees from Govern¬ 
ment forests to match factories^ 

Outside reserved forests trees are extracted under license in the ordinary 
way. Inside reserved forests the right to extract is settled by putting areas 
up to tender. 

C. (2) What is the royalty levied'} 

The royalty on timber extracted by license varies from Rs. 2 per ton of 
50 cubic feet in Upper Burma to Rs. 4 per ton of 50 cubic feet in Lower 
.Burma. The royalty on timber extracted from reserved forests is based on 
tbe tenders received. Normally it would be about Bs. 4 or Es. 6 but in one 
case as much as Rs. 12-8-0 per ton of 60 cubic feet was tendered and is 
being paid. 

C. ;8) Have any concessions for extracting timber for the manufacture of 
splints, veneers, or packing cases been granted} If so, to whom} 

In 1910 an agreement was entered into with Mr. Lim Chin T-song to work 
timber suitable for matches from the Mahuya and Paunglin reserves of the 
Insein Forest Division at a rate of Re. 1 per ton of 50 cubic feet during 
the first five years and at ordinary rates, Its. 3 per ton, thereafter. Working 
under this agreement oea.sed in 1322, Extraction totalled 400 tons during the 
concession period and roughly a total of 1,000 tons thereafter. 

In 1914 Messrs. J. W. Darwood & Co., Alandalay, were granted favourable 
royalty rates (annas eight per log over girth and annas four per log 
below 4^' girth) for a period of seven years. 

C. (4) Whether as a general question of policy any restrictions are imposed 
by the local Government on the grant of concessions to applicants of foreign, 
nationality. If so, what is the nature of such restrictions f 

The question has not, in my experience, arisen. 
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C. (5) Has the Forest Department undertdlten or is it likely to undertake 
in the near future any operations for the establishment of plantations of trees 
suitable for the manufacture of matches? 

The Forest Department has not undertaken any operations for the estab¬ 
lishment of plantations of trees suitable for the inanufa<rture of matches. It 
Is possible that such plantations would be a sound investment; but until 
experiments have been undertaken it is impossible to gauge the finance of the 
prospects of growing matchwoods as a pure crop as little is known about their 
silvicultural requirements. Ksperiment is necessary to test results on different 
soils. 

Whether the.se experiments should he undertaken is for Government to 
decide. They are unlikely to yield conclusive results in less than 15 years. 
Per,soually I favour these experunants being undertaken by Government and 
am of opinion that private concemB would be well advised to leave planting 
alone until experiment has settled the economy of the operations. That experi¬ 
ments have not been undertaken hitherto by the Fore.st Department is due 
to .shortage of staff and the fact that its energies of recent years have been 
concentrated on solving the que.stion of providing timber and fuel for the local 
people in the accessible parts of the re.sorvod forests. 

C. (6) Haue any areas been, planted with suitable trees by companies or 
firms undertaking ihe manufacture of matches? 

No areas have been planted by companies or firms. 

D. What are the conditions of transport? 

(a) during the monsoon; 

(b) during ihe dry season; 

and what is the cost of freight by road, river, rail or sea, whichever method 
or methods would bo ne-cessarii with reference to each site mentioned i» reply 
to B (1)? 

In view of my reply to B (1) it seems premature to deal with the factor 
of transport in respect of sites noted as possibly worth considering. The 
conditions of transport depend entii'eiy on the situation of the forests witli 
reference to the site. Where rail transport is available, it would probably 
he given preference over water transport as it is quicker and less precarious. 
M'hevo roads exist as in the case of some of the forests connected witii 
P.angoon and where distances are moderate, it is probable that motor trans¬ 
port would displace both road and rail transport in view of the lighter tran¬ 
shipment charges. 

The all-iu cost of timber delivered in the factories iu Eangoon Is about 
Bs. (10 fier ton of 50 cubic feet. 

E. What is the extent of local dememd for matches? Row far can the 
factories dispose of their outturn in the local market ? 

The local match is now trying to live down the bad reputation of the 
matches made in the beginning of the industry. People regard a white match 
as a good one and tliough now the local match is white, the first niatches 
were grey coloured and hot so good. The demand for local matches is there¬ 
fore not'very groat and the biggest of the local factories now exports to 
.^ia<l^as. It is believed however that with improvement in the quality of the 
output, the demand will increase. 

F. IF hat stage has ihe industry reached in your province? 

The industry in Burma is still in the pioneer stage. It started in 1910-11. 
It has progre.ssed but it has not prospered. Nor does it appear to be estab¬ 
lished on n firm basis. It has suffered from the usual undue optimism and 
haste which so frequently characterize new lines of enterpri.so in the countrv. 
There was no proper attempt made to study and take stoc'k of the possible 
supplies of raw material before a factory was started. The supplying agencies 
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were not properly organized with the result that supplies were always pre¬ 
carious and when competition arose the cost of raw material became prohi¬ 
bitive. Expensive and complicated machinery was introduced without the 
necessary skilled labour to keep it efficient with the result that the factor 
of wastage was abnormally high. 

G. General ,—The Forest Department is solely concerned with the supplies 
of wood required for the industry and 1 confine my remarks to this subject. 

Sources of supply of timbers .—I have already pointed out that wood suit¬ 
able for the industry (except pine which the industry in Burma does not 
accept) are nowhere found concentrated in the natural forest but occur scat¬ 
tered over large areas in a mixture with other species. This fact alone 
render the supply of raw material to tlie mill expensive and even precarious. 

Statistics are admittedly inadeqiiates is regards the quantities of those 
woods that exist. This is being remedied gradually, but in view of the 
scattered occurence of the woods, it is doubtful if reliable statistics are 
obtainable and if, when obtained, they will help much. 

It seems therefore that if a steady supply at reasonable rates is to be 
made available this supply will have to be artificially created by planting. 
Such planting should however not be rushed at; but should be 'started only 
after full consideration of the financial aspect as a result of careful experiment. 
The forest soils of Burma are very variable and it may not be easy to get 
an accessible continuous block that will yield good result. If Governnaent 
country is unable to produce any of the ingredients required to manufacture 
lines, I recommend that these experiments should be undertaken by the Forest 
Department. In this connection it must however be remembered that the 
country is unable to produce any of the ingredients required to manufacture 
matches except the wood. All chemicals, machinery and even paper have to 
be imported, 'Under the circumstances it is questionable whether the arti¬ 
ficial creation of supplies of wood in the counti'y is of sufficient importance 
to justify special steps being taken to this end. 

Organization of supplies .—^Various suggestions have - from time to time 
been made by those interested in the industry that Government should take 
special measures to safeguard supplier and generally create a monopoly in 
favour of the industry. These suggestions were generally cn the lines of 
prohibiting the extraction of speoietj suitable for the industry for other pur¬ 
poses and allowing favoured rates of royalty on those species. In the early 
days of the industry these suggestions were acceded to as far as passible. 
Generally however the suggestions were vague and unpractical. In the light 
of practice they have not helped the industry. 

The supplies from the unclassed forests are uncertain. The only reliable 
sources of supply are the reserved forests and the area of these forests 
accessible to the economic extraction of matchwoods is very limited. The 
accepted policy of Government in respect of reserved forests is that extrac¬ 
tion should be undertaken by private agency and that the right to extract the 
produce available should be decided by competition at auctions or as a result 
of calling for tenders. 

In consideration of the demands of the industrv the right to work species 
of known utility for matchwoods has so far as possible been put forward for 
tender separately from the right to work other species. It is doubtful if this 
is economically sound as normally it should be cheaper to work all woods in 
one operation. The extraction of timbers other than teak throughout the 
province is however so ill-organised that it seems desirable to give those 
interested in the Match Industry a chance to make independent arrangements 
for extracting their supplies. 

Imports of timber for the Match Industry ,—The principal sources of import- 
are the Andamans and Japan and the quantity imported is not great. In view 
of the precarious supply in the coimtry it is under existing circumstaneeiJ 
undesirable to interfere with these impo^. 
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Enfilosure No. 2. 

LeUer No. S20 — 1-2-S, dated the Z6th January 1927, from the Chief Iwtpeclot 
of Factories, Burma, to the Secretary to the Development Commissioner, 
Burma. 

Subject:—Match Industry in India—Investigation by the Tariff Board into 
the question of granting protection to the. 

In reply to your letter No. 835—61-9 (27), dated the 20th .January 1927, on 
the subject noted above, I have the honour to report that I have made inqui¬ 
ries and to siibmit the following views. As I presume that the Forest Depart¬ 
ment have been addre.ssed on this subject I have practically no observations 
to make on the wood supply. The numbering of paragraphs in this letter 
correspond to those in India’s letter under reference. 

3A. (1) Splints, veneers and packing cases are all mode, so far as my 
inquiries go, now from timber obtained in Burma, or from India or the 
Andamans. 

3A. (3) There is .sufficient refuse wood for the heating and part of the 
power requirements of the factories. Electricity frorn a public supply is 
generally used for tho rest of the power. M'hero this cannot be obtained 
wood fuel is used. At present the amount of refuse is considered to be excessive, 
mainly owing to lack of skill t.n the part of the workmen. When this is 
remediofl tho fuel question may become more important. 

3A. (4) The inachine work is mainly done by Indians from the Central 
Provinces and by Tolugs and Oori.as. They have to be trained and do not 
stay long generally at the factories. Pay from Rs. 21 to Rs. 26. Labour 
supply is insufficient and rather uusatisfactory. 

The filling, etc., is done by Burmese girls. This class of labour is more 
permanent and satisfactory. They become much more skilful than the corre¬ 
sponding labour in Indian factories so that although the piece work rates are 
not much higher than in India some of the girl’s got as much as Rs. 8 or 
more a week. The supply of this labour is adequate. 

3B. (2) The accompanying table gives the particulars asked for :— 


List of Match Factories in Burma. 




1 Number of 

1 

1 Approximate 

No. 

Name. ; Irocalit.v. 

' 1 

i poisons 

1 date of 


! employed. 

1 eatablishmont. 

1 

i ' 

; Adainjos Hajoo Dawood . Upper Pazundiuiug. 

i & Co.'s Match Factory. | Eangoon. 

j 1,340 

) 

1 15th January 

i 1924. 

1 

2 

'The RaugoGu Match*! A. V. Jogeph’R Bead, 
Works. , Mahlwagon, Baiigoon. 

130 

' Soo note. 

3 1 

1 Messrs. M. E. Ahow.ath i Milo 5, Kamaynt, Ran-! 
& Co.’s Muslim Matcii ! goon. 

Facrorv. I 

! 115 

1 2nd Soptemhor 

1 1925. 

4 

Dowaa Bahadm''.s Tho Kunoaug, Pyawbwo P. ■ 
Burma Match Com-1 0 , Hanthawaddy Dia-1 
pauT’s Match Factory.t ' (rice. ! 

401 

April 1916. 

5 j 

1 

1 

The Mandalay Matoh | C Road, Minde Ekiu, i 
Company’s ^Fatch Fac- i Qr. Maudalai*. 

tory ! j 

: 1 

192 

27th March 

: 1913. 


* It was first established by Osman Masti Khan in 1924, it was burnt 
down in 1928 and was taken over by the present owners and rebuilt. It may 
bo noted that the i)resont owners had previously another factory established 
in 1924 which was burnt down in 1926. 

f 4. This was established in 1916 by a Cliinese British subject. Ho failed 
ftud the mill was tak-en over eventually by tho present owners. 
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3B. (3) Splints are made from logs from Burma and Port Blair, Veneers 
from Bumese and Indian logs and packing cases from Burmese timbers. 
The supply of these timbers appears to be adequate now although there has 
been trouble in the past. No factories for the manufacture of splints, etc., 
have been established in the forest although this idea has been considered. 
These separate establishments will probably not be found necessary until the 
factories have to go further afield for their supplies. It does not appear 
that any woods obtained from outside the Indian Empire are used. The im¬ 
ports of splints seem to have quite stopped although when the industry was 
fii-st started this was general. 

3B. (4) Only B class factories have been erected. Their situations are shown 
in the table given above. 

3B. (6) Some factories have had troubles with finance. All the factories 
mentioned in the table are running now except the one at Mandalay. It is 
rumoured that this is to be moved. 

3B. (6) One factory No. 2 in the list is understood to Ije largely financed 
by Japanese although nominally an Indian concern. Another No. 5 is under 
Swedish control and management and it is believed that Swedish or Japanese 
interests are represented in some of the others. 

61). In the case of a large Bangoon factory 80 per cent, of the timber 
comes by water and 20 per cent, by rail. This refers to Burmese woods 
only. The amount of woods imported from India and Port Blair is believed 
to be unimportant. There is no difficulty in transporting tlie timber. If it 
were desired to use timbers from far upcountry no doubt separate splint 
factories would have to be built if the timber could not be rafted. 

6E. There is no difficulty in disposing of all the matches now manufactured. 
One taotory sends 86 per cent, of its outturn to India, more, it is believed, 
to attack the importing Swedish firms than because there would be any diffi¬ 
culty in selling the matches locally. The idea seems to he to prevent the 
Swedish firms pvitting up the price in India_ and using the high profits to 
enable them to dump in Burma and to ruin the Burma Match industry. 
There is considerable rivalry between the local producers and importing firms 
and kid gloves are not in much demand by either side. 

F. The industry in this province is quite healthy and growing up nicely. 
It still requires protection owing to the labour being imskilled and the wastage 
consequently high, but the manager of the biggest firm here said that in 10 
years time protection would no longer be required. The number of persons 
employed in the industry is only shown in part by the table in this letter. 
No account has been taken of the forest workers, rafters, etc. As a set off 
to the drop in customs duty on matches it is suggested that the extra duty 
on chemicals, labels and papers, the income-tax obtained from manufacturers 
and the royalty on forest produce should be considered. 




Statement ehotcing the value of matches and mdch making materials imported iiUo and exported from Surma and the amount of import duty 're-ttHsed thereon during the pe-j-dod 1907-0S to 1925-26. 
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Goveinunent of Madras. 

(1) Letter dated the 17th February 19S7. 

With reference to your letter No. 58, dated the 7th January 1927, 
regarding match industryj I am directed to forward a note prepared by 
the Director of Industries and the Chief Conservator of Forests on the 
several points raised in your letter. Many of the match factories in this 
Presidency are not sufficiently important to he visited by the Board. The 
Board may, however, inspect the three factories situated in Madras if their 
programme includes a visit to this city. They may also, if time permits, 
visit Avith advantage the factories at Olavakot and Sattur as well as the 
power driven factories at Tirumahai and Alwaye in Travancore and Cochin 
respectively. 


Enclosure No. I. 

NOTE. 

At the outset, it may interest the Tariff Board to knoAV what assistance 
has been given during the last few years by the (tAvo) Forest and Industries 
Departments to persons who contemplated the estahlishipent of match fac¬ 
tories. The question of conducting a survey of the possibilities of the match 
industry in the Madras Presidency received consideration, but finally it 
was decided that the Department of Industries could best assist the industry 
by furnishing, in consultation with the Forest Department, inquirers with 
information as to the availability of timbers likely to prove suitable, their 
qAiality and distribution and the price at Avhich they coAAld he made available 
at various centres, and by placing the inquirers in touch with manufacturers 
of up to date machinery and chemicals. Assistance has been rendered on 
these lines to a considerable number of enquirers. A number of industria¬ 
lists who have started or contemplate starting small factories do not appear 
adequately to have appreciated the vital necessity of selecting a suitable 
site for their operations, and of .ascertaining before-hand whether suitable 
match woods can be delivered at the factory site at a price which Avill admit 
of manufactAire at a profit. Instances have occurred, and will he referred 
to later, where small concerns have come to grief owing to the faihire of their 
proprietors to make the essential preliminary enquiries. A scheme for the 
starting of a small match factory requires to be very carefully investigated 
as it seems doubtful whether in view of the development of the larger match 
making companies .small factories worked by hand can possibly hope to 
operate at a profit. It is certainly essential that before a factory of this 
kind is started, the cost of raw materials at site, chemicals and lahoAAr shoAild 
he worked out with the greatest care and it should preferahl.y he established 
near the source of timber supply and in proximity to a forest depot. The 
difficulty of extracting timber at a price low enough to enable match manu¬ 
facture to he conducted at a profit is not always appreciated by enquirers 
who appear to think that it should he an easy matter for the Forest Depart¬ 
ment to supply them with timber in the required quantity at a sufficiently 
low price Avhereas the centres where suitable timber is available appear to 
be very few. 

2. We will now proceed to reply so far as information is available to the 
questionnaire for the Tariff Board, 

A. (1) The existence, quantity and suitability of wood for the manufac¬ 
ture of (i) Sprints, (ii) Veneers and (Hi) packing cases. —In order to answer 
this question adequately, a detailed survey of the Presidency would be 
required. The idea of such a survey was first mooted in January 1922 
and the Chief Conservator of Forests was called upon to collect preliminary 
details with a view to facilitating the work of the special officer if appointed 
suhseqfiently. The preliminary enquiries that were made _ by the Forest 
Department went to show that Bomhax and other species suitable for match 
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making that grow in deciduous forests are so scattered that extraction 
costs are rendered excessive. Mr. Cox,: the then Chief Conservator ot 
Forests, suggested the ever green forests as a source of supply, and as a 
result it vras arranged to test some of the commoner species of the ever 
greens. The Chief Conservator, however, on learning that 10 annas a c.f.t, 
at the factory was as much as the industry could afford to pay, considered 
that any idea of starting a match industry should he abandoned as far as 
timber is concerned. The projected survey was therefore definitely aban¬ 
doned and hopes for the industry were centred on the utilisation of the 
Eeta bamboOj wdiich unfortunately the Malabar Match Company have found 
impossible to exploit successfully for their Alwaye factory. As no systematic 
collection of data in regard to the availability and suitability of wood for 
the manufacture of splints, veneers and packing cases has been made, this 
question cannot he answered in any great detail and the information given 
below has for the most part been collected from Mr. Troup's reports, 
Mr. Ghose’s possibilities of Match Industry in Bengal, “ Note on Prospects 
of establishing Match Factories in South India ” by the Conservator, of 
Forests, Travancore, and reports from the Forest Economist, Dehra Dun and 
various interested firms. 


(i) Splints .—Tests carried out by different firms on the same species are 
in many cases contradictory; for instance, Ashleigh and Co., London, 
reported that Cullania excelsa was entirely unsuited for match making, 
whereas a Calcutta firm considered it suitable for splints, if bleached, 
Mr, Ghose gives a long list of suitable wood.s but Mr. Pearson of the Western 
India Match Company, a unit of the Swedish Combine, says that in the 
course of his investigation he has only found two really suitable species. 
Populiis euphratica which is not found in Madras forests, and Mango 
which is not common in reserved forests. The requirements of a good match 
wood are that it should be white, straight-grained, moderately light and 
porous and unfortunately few of the available timbers come up to this 
specification. 

The following is a list of w'oods that might be suitable for splints. 


Deciduous. 
Ailanthus excelsa.* 
Bombax. 

Antbocephalus Cadamba.* 


Evergreen. 
Vateria indica.* 

Alstonia scholaris.* 
Lophopetalum Wightianum,* 


Boswellia serrata. 

Gmellna arborea.* 

Odina Wodier. 
Hynienodictum exeehum. 
Semicarpus anacardiaceae. 


Macbilus. 

Polyalthia fragrans. 
Diospyros. 

Canarium strictura.* 


Sterculia urens. 

Tetrameles mudiflora (said by Troup 
to be unsuitable!. 


Trewia niidiflora. 
Garuga piunata. 


(Those marked with asterisk * would probably fetch better prices for 
purposes other than match-making.) The species included in both lists grow 
scattered among other trees rendering cheap exploitation impossible. The 
idea of attempting to work the industry on these lines has been rejected 
many times by Forest officers whose judgment is borne out by the recent 
experience of the We.stern India Match Company who report that they 
have proved that in most cases it does not pay to exploit single trees from 
mixed deciduous forests, 

(ii) Veneers .—Many species appear to be suitable for veneers for boxes 
and those enumerated in Appendix B, attached, have been favourably 
reported on. The species, however, are not gregarious and most of them 
grovv in forests usually worked for fuel coupes. 
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(Hi) Packing cases .—There are many woods suitable for packing eases 
but the prices which factories oan afford to pay for timber for this purpose 
are on the low side. 

3. A-2. We are not aware of any situation in Madras forests which could 
be worked to meet the demands of a match factory alone, because the 
match industry cannot utilise all kinds of timber. A match factory could 
only be cheaply supplied in conjunction with the working of the forests for. 
other purposes, i.e., timber production, and when it is considered that 
76,000 c.ft. would be required annually for a small factory, it will be 
realised that the area required to yield the supply vrould be very large 
and consequently extraction costs would be high. If the outturn of the 
forests is 400 c.ft. an acre, and half of that is allowed as suitable for 
matches it would require annually 375 acres to be felled over. A scheme 
for exploiting woods for match manufacture should preferably be linked 
with a general scheme for extracting all marketable timbers and utilising 
waste ends for splints and veneers by working them up at the site. The 
only possibility of the successful establishment of a match factory would 
appear, to be in connection with a large scale exploitation unit such as 
has been proposed for Someshwar or Nilambur, the match factory utilising 
the species suitable for its use and the veneer plant and saw mills the 
remainder. The match industry cannot afford to pay much for its primary 
raw materials and it is only by large scale extraction that logs could be 
made available for match factories at a sufficiently low price. The only 
saw mill where the Forest Department have any quantity of soft woods 
is Olavakot, and there are already two match factories near there. In 
any location the Forest Department would have difficulty at present in 
supplying a sufficient quantity of suitable wood and under present circum¬ 
stances, therefore, it seems probable that a large factory would have to use 
imported timber for splints and veneers. 

4. B-1 and B-4. Mr. Troup has mentioned in his memoir a number of 
sites in the Northern Circle as possibly suitable for the establishment of 
match factories, but Mr. Lushingtoii, a former Conservator of Forests, 
did not consider that any site in tliis circle would be suitable except some¬ 
where along the Godavari river. The then Chief Conservator of Forests in 
1922 stated that he could not conceive of a regular supply of species being 
forthcoming from the Agency forests. A match factory has recently been 
set up at Bellary which proposes to draw its supplies mainly from the 
Forest Deserve near Chelama. The Government forests can only guarantee 
a supply of 15,000 c. ft. per annum and that in not very suitable species, 
so that the factory is likely to experience some considerable difficulty^ in 
carrying on operations. A Cocanada gentleman contemplated some time 
ago the flotation of a company with the object of .starting a large scale 
match factory at Rajamundry but no piogress appears to have been made 
•with the project. The objection to the establishment of factories at Telli- 
chery, Udumalpet and Calicut is that it would not be possible to make 
available a cheap supply from reserved forests, owing to the cost of extrac¬ 
tion and transport; while in the case of the two former at least there would 
not he sufficient supplies. A small factory has in fact been started at 
Udumalpet but information as to the scope of its operations and the source 
-of its wood supply is not at present available. According to Mr. Troup, a 
match factory to be successful should be able to command (i) a sufficient 
supply of suitable and inexpensive wood, (ii) cheap transport from the 
forest to the factory and (in) cheap transport from the factory to the area 
of consumption, while, the factory should he capable of working all the 
year round. 

We are unaware of any site in the Madras Presidency which fulfils these 
essential conditions. From the forestry standpoint, it is essential for the 
forests to he worked with a view to the conservation and improvement of 
forest capital, which means that all the crop must be made use of and in 
such a manner as to enable a fresh crop to grow advantageously. Owing 
to the nature of the Madras forests, it is impossible to procure adequate 
-supplies of cheap timber. The Beta bamboo in Tinnevelly gave promise 
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of satisfying the necessary conditions, but as already stated it has so 
far been found impossible, in the factory established at Alwaye in the 
Cochin State, to overcome the technical difficulties experienced in utilising 
this material. 

5. B-2. A statement. Appendix (A) embodying, so far as information is 
available, the names and location of the match concerns established in 
this Presidency, their capacity, date of establishment, timber used and 
capita,] invested, is attached from -which it will be observed that the number 
of factories working at present is nine. Numbers 3 and 9 are under the 
same management, the former deriving its supplies of splints and veneers 
from the latter and working them up into manufactured form at their 
Madras factory. The Malabar Match Works, Palghat, is at present the 
only power driven factory although the Madras Match Factory, which at 
liresent contains only hand driven machines, will shortly, it is understood, 
be operated by power. 

6. B-3. Indigenous wood appears to be utilised in all cases although the 
New Madras Match Factory has, it is believed, occasionally imported timber 
in logs from Japan. 

7. B-5. Mr. Troup’s criticism made 18 years a,go that several of the match 
factories started in India up to that time were not successful owing chiefly 
to the wrong selection of sites still holds good and this coupled with the 
failure on the part of many factory proprietors to conduct the essential 
preliminary enquiries as to the availability of a suitable wood supply at 
a reasonable price accounts for the financial loss sustained by a number of 
factories. A typical ease illustrating how an enterprise came to grief owing 
to the wrong selection of a site and insufficient preliminary enquiries into- 
the supply of the requisite raw materials was brought to the notice of the 
Department of Industries in the year 1922-23. A firm in the Kistna district 
invested their capital in the establishment of a small factory without first 
ensuring that the requisite supplies of timber were available in the neighbour¬ 
hood. After carrying on experimental manufacture for a year the,y had 
to close down operation-s. Another instance of failure occurred in Guntur 
where a party reported tha-E the machinery obtained from a Calcutta firm 
had proved to be entirely unsatisfactory in practice. A party in the 
Madurji district first proposed to start a factory on the banks of the 
Periyar river, but later transferred it to Madura, and then requested 
Government to open a timber depdt there for the purpose of supplying 
him with certain varieties of wood. Inquiries made by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment indicated that while nine of the species required were not available, 
the remaining six were so scattered that their exploitation for a commercial 
enterprise would be entirely out of the que.stion and furthermore the.y 
could not be made available except at a prohibitive cost and regular supplies 
could not be guaranteed. In April 1925, the proprietor transferred the 
machines to Sheneottah with a view to locate tlie factoi'y in proximit.y to 
the forest areas where match wood were, believed to be available in quantity. 
As the coupe contractor was unable to supply the requisite quantity of 
16 candies per mensem, the proprietor intimated that he was willing to 
shift the factory to any place, e.g., ICanjikot or Nilambur in South Malabar 
if the Forest Department would agree to supply him the quantity of 
timber required for an enlarged factory, viz., <50 o. ft. per da.y. He was 
informed in reply that though the West Coast would appear to afford a 
more suitable location for his concern, yet difficulty would be experienced 
even there in obtaining supplies of suitable wood at sufficiently low rates 
as all suitable match woods are also in demand for coffee and tea boxes 
and prices are therefore comparatively high, while although the Forest 
Department have a qu.'intity of soft woods available at their Olavakot Saw 
Mills, there are already two match factories near there. A small factory 
started in the Cauvery delta near Tanjore also experienced difficulty in 
obtaining timber for -the manufacture of splints and veneers at a price 
which would render commercial manufacture possible. These are not the- 
only instances which have occurred of the establishment of factories in 
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aunsuitable locations which have had subsequently to transfer the venue of 
■operations elsewhere. Other factors which have contributed, in a greater 
or less degree, to the failure of match concerns have been the high cost of 
chemicals, the unsuitability of the machinery, lack of experience, capital 
and technical knowledge and last but not least the keen competition of the 
.superior imported products. 

8. B-6. There are no match factories in the Presidency which are 
owned, controlled or managed by foreign capitalists. The Swedish Match 
Combine are iindei'stood to contemplate the starting of a factory in the 
Madras Prejj^ency but no definite information is available as to the location 
■and scope of the projected factory. 

9. C-1. There are no special arrangements. 

0-3. No. 

C-4, The question has not yet arisen in any form. 

C-6. No, as it is not considered that the plantation of trees suitable for 
the manufacture of matches would be remunerative. 

C-6. No, not so far as is known, 

10. D. (a) On the West Coast, carting is usually impossible during the 
monsoon months. 


(f/) During the dry season country carts are used. 

11. E. The entire output of the nine established match factories does 
not exceed 268 gross per diem and so far as information is available, no 
difiBculty is experienced in disposing of it. The quality and get up of the 
matches do not, generally speaking, approach the standard of the well 
known brands. The value of matches imported into the Madras Presidency 
during each of the last four years was as follows: — 


Years, 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


Value in Es. 
14,61,262 
12,87,970 
12,58,528 
12,88,476 


Over a million gross of boxes are imported into the Madras Presidency 
annually, and of the 12'88 lakhs worth imported during 1925-26 Sweden 
supplies matches to the extent of 10-08 lakhs and Japan 1-57 lakhs. It 
will be observed that the imports* of matches into the Madras Presidenc.v 
have not materially decreased as a result of indigenous manufacture which 
has so far made little or no impression on the market. The match con¬ 
cerns so far established in Southern India, with the exception of the South 
Indian Match Factory at Tenmalai in the Travancore State and the Malabar 
Match Manufacturing Company (Managing Agents Messrs. Peirce Leslie 
and Company) at Alwaye in the State of Cochin, are comparatively small 
enterprises, whose production ^appears to commend a purely local market. 

12. P. The prospects of the match industry in this Presidency have been 
referred to in the answers to the various questions. They cannot be consi¬ 
dered very hopeful since it will probably always be dififioult to obtain supplies 
of suitable wood at a price which will render commercial manufacture possible 
in view of the fact that such woods are found scattered in mixed forests 
intermingled with more valuable timbers. It is difficult to extract even 
valuable timber at a remunerative cost. In the case of the match woods 
sheapness is the all important factor and unless the timber is concentrated 
the cost of felling, logging, dragging and sawing into convenient sizes for 
match making will generally render the price prohibitive. In fact the 
conditions in the Madras Presidency appear to find a close parallel in the 
Philippines and in view of its applicability to Madras we venture to quote 



the following extract from pamphlet >io. 24 of the United States Department 
of CommorcOj Trade Promotion Sei'ies. 

“ An economic exploitation of the Philippine match woods is very 
doubtful. No doubt sufficient match woods are available in 
the Philippines for a factory of fair size, but because of their 
distribution, economic exploitation is not practical. Match 
woods are abundant but are very widely distributed. They are 
not obtainable in large quantities at any one place for economic 
handling. The native woods so far used by the local match 
factory have not proven very satisfactory on account of their 
having coarser texure and more crooked grain tliRn American 
match woods. Matches now made in the Philippines cannot 
compete with matches made in Japan or in the United States ”. 
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APPENDIX B. 


TAst of tpedes reported to be suitable for veneers. 


1. Ailantbus malaharica. 

2. Alstonia scholaris. 

13. Aiithocepiialus cadamba. 

4. Bombay insigno. 

5. Bombax malabaric.um. 

6. Cratsevia roligiosa. 

7. Ciillenia exoelsa. 

8. Dillenia pentagyna. 

9. Dvsoxylum benccterifcriim. 

10. F.keocarpus agallooha. 

11. Excocarla agallooha. 

12. Fious Benjamitia. 

1.3. Ficu.s cuiiia. 

14. Givotia rottleriforiuis, 

1-5. Graclinc arbrca. 

10. Ilolavi'liena antuly.scutrka. 


20. Litsrca Polyantha. 

21. liophopetulam Wightiamum. 

22. Macaranga. 

23. Maoliilus maoraiitha. 

21. Mallotus Philipponisis. 

2.5. Melio.sma siiiiplicifolis. 

20. Michelia Cbaiiipaca. 

27. Michelia Nilagirica. 

28. Odina wodier. 

29. Premna latifolia. 

30. Pterospermnm acerifoliura. 
,31. Salix tetraspcrma. 

32. Sterculia olata. 

33. Sterculia urens. 

34. Symplococos Spp. 

.3.5. ToLramclcss miJiilora. 


17. Holoptelea iiitegrifolia. 30. Troma orientalis. 

18. Flymenodictum excelsum. 37. Trewia imdiflora. 

19. Kydia cal.yciua. 


(2) Letter No. 11,62-11—27-1, dated the 7th May 1027. 

tu continuation of iny letter No. 144-11.—27-2, dated 17th February 1927, 
I am directed to forward a statement containing particulars of certain other 
match factories in the Madras Presidency. Information regarding these con¬ 
cerns was not received in time to he iiicorporated in my previous letter. 
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Government of the Central Provinces. 


(1) Letter, dated the 19th February 19S7- 

With rcferoneo to your letter No. 68 , tlatetl the 7th January 1927, on the 
subject of the condition and prospee-ts of the match-making industry in the 
Central Provinces and Berar I am directed to communicate the following 
information on the various points raised therein:-- 

A. (1) The woods in use at proseut for the manufacture of splint, 
veneers and packing cases are: — 

(i) Semal (Bomhax vialabarieum) use.d for splints^ veneers, for 

making boxes both inner and outer and for packing oases. This 
is the most suitable of local woods for matches. 

(ii) Sniui (tIosircUia nfjrrnta) largely used for packing eases and to a 

smaller extent for splints. Veneers of salai are also used for 
making inner c.ases of match boxes. 

(iii) P:uUa {Kyilia c(dijciria] used lor packing cases, 

(iv) Gunja (Odina wodier) used for making inner cases only. 

(2) Woods Nos, (if), (Hi) and (iv) are obtainable in sufficient quantities 
from Government forests and malguznri and zamindari areas and from Feuda¬ 
tory States, but the supply of seniai is very limited in all the forests and 
particularly those adjoitiing the sites of factories lyorking at present. It 
has to be imported from distant, pl.acc.s, entailing heavy transport charge.s. 
In one ease, vis,, the Laxini Art Match F.actory, Bilaspiir, all the woods 
are obtained from Jaiugaou in the llnigarh State of the Central Provinces 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway where the factory has taken a forest lease. 
In another ease, vis,, the Amrit Match Factory, Kota, semal is obtained from 
the Balaghat and Bilaspur Forest Divisions, Kendra Zamindari and Hewah 
State, while salai is obtained from the local forests. In the third case, vis,, 
the Housa Match Factorj% Kota, ,'iem.al is obtained from the Pandaria State 
(42 miles from Kota), and from the Kendra zamindari (5 miles from Kota) 
and a small quantity from the Government forests, while ,<!(rlai and palla are 
procured from local malguzari forests. 

(. 8 ) Fuel is sufficient. The rvastc wood of the splints, veneers .and 
packing easo,s is utilised as fuel. In one ease a kerosene oil engine of 
6 horse power is worked, the cost of oil consumed being Ks. 72 per mensem 
and in two other eases coal is used for the boiler, the cost of coal being 
Rs. 300 and Rs. nOO per mensem respectively. 

(4) There is an .abundant supply of labour, the wages averaging as 
follows: — 


Men (.skilled) Re, 0-12-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per day. 

Men (unskilled) Re. 0-5-0 to Re. 0-6-0 per day. 

'Women (skilled) Re. 0-6-0 to Re. 0-12-0 jjor day. 

Women (nn.skilled) Re. 0-3-0 to Re. 0-4-0 per day. 

Children Re. 0-.3-() to Re. 0-3-6 per day. 

B, (1) No investigation as regards sites has been made in this province. 
(2) There are three factories. Two are located at Kota, railway station 
Kargi Road in the Bilaspur district on the Katni-Bilaspur hr.anch of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and one is in Bilaspur town. The names of the 
factories are .as follows : — 


The Amrit Match Factory, Kota. 7 
The Housa Match Factory, Kota. ) 

The Laxmi Art Match 'Works, Bilaspur. 


• district. 


All these factories are owned, controlled and financed by Indians. The Amrit 
Match Factory, the capit.al of which is Rs. 1,00,000 is the biggert of its 
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* 111(1 in the province and one of the oldest in fnclia, having been established 
in 1897. The following machines are used; — 

6 peeling machines, 2 chopping machines, 12 frame filling machines, 

1 dipping macliino, 0 outer case making machines and 6 inner case 

making machines. Power is supplied by a steam engine. The 
packing of match sticks in the boxes is done by manual labour 
by women. There are 400 employee.s in this factory. 

The Housa Match Factory which was opened in 1926 with a capital of 
Rs. 60,000 is a small concern and appears to be badly organised. The 
following machines are used. 

2 peeling machines, 3 splint chopping machines, 3 frame filling 

machines, 1 diiiping machine, 3 outer case making machines and 
1 inner case making machine. Power is supplied from a steam 
engine of lo(!omotive t.vpe. Inner cases are also made by local 
women .at their homos at the rate of 2 gross per woman per 
day and they are paid at the rate of one anna per gross, the 
material being supplied by the factory. The factory employs 
60 hands. 

The Laxmi Art Match Works which was opened in October 1926, with a 
capital of Rs. 20,000 is a small factory in which machine production plays 
a small part. The following machines are used: — 

1 peeling machine, 1 dipping machine, 1 frame filling machine, 
1 chopping machine, I outer case making machine, 1 inner case 
making machine and 2 grinding machines for composition. 
Power is supplied from a 5 hor,se power kcrosine oil engine. 
This factory employs 50 hands. 

(3) The wood used in the factories is wboll,y indigenous. 

(4) No. 

(5) The following five factories which wore established in the province 
have been closed: — 

The Flllichpur Match Factory, Kllichpur, Amraoti District, Borar. 

The Laxmi Match Factory, Tnmsar, Bhandro District. 

The Saraswati Match Factory, Balaghat. 

The Oriental Match Factory, Wardha. 

The Kiran Match Factory, Sehora, Narshiughpur District. 

The Elliehpur Match Factory was closed down during the war, partly 
because it could not import splints and chemicals from Germany as it used 
to do before the war and partly because it did not work throughout the 
year. 

The Luxnii Match Factory was started with a capital of about Rs. 3,000 
and worked with three small hanci machines. The main cause of failure 
was lack of sufficiont capital, and the following were contributory factors; — 

(1) The factory used to obtain wood from a long distance in.stead of 

from the Government forests close by for which heavy transport 
charges were incurred. 

(2) The wood thus obtained could not be used early aJid most ol it 

was rendered useless in the rains. 

(3) The lower wages paid in the beginning had to be raised to the 

level prevailing in hidi factories in the locality. 

The cost of production, therefore, equalled if not exceeded the prices 
ruling in the market, hardly leaving any margin of profit. 

The Saraswnti Match Factory was making matches by hand. It used to 
Hnpons splints, veneers and packing cases from Calcutta. The main cause 
of failure was financial losses brought about by the necessity of importing 



splints, etc.. The owner states that if he had been in a position to purchase 
machinery, which would have cost about Rs. 6,000 he could have made, 
matches from wood produced in the district. 

The Oriental Match Factory used to make matches entirely by hand 
without any machinery 021 the lines of cottage industries, which resulted 
in the cost of production being nearly equal to the selling price in the 
market. The factory could not therefore hold its own against foreign 
matches. 

No recent information is available regarding the causes of failure of 
the Kiran Match Factoiy. Birt from previous reports it appears that this 
factory produced only 6 gro.ss per day by hand dipping and that it could 
not compete cvith imported matches, partly because it used to import splints 
and veneers and partly because the plant which it had' purchased was not in 
working order from the very begiiiniiig. 

(6) No. 

C. (1) No special arrangements are made. If desired permits to extract 
wood can be taken from daj’ to daj' as is done by one factory. 

(2) The royalty levied on one cart load of wood taken from Goven2i2ient 
fores'ts is Re. 0-8-0 though a concession rate of Re. 0-4-0 is also allowed. 
The rates of royalty on wood obtained from the neighbouring States and 
local malguzari and za2ni2idari forests vary from annas 8 to Re. 1-4-0 per 
cart, the States chargiirg higher rates of annas 12, 13 and Rs. 1-4-0 per cart. 

(3) No general concessions have been granted. _But the Amrit 3Iatch 
Factory obtains -(vood from the Balaghat and Bilaspur forest divisions at 
concession rates. 

(4) No restrictions have beeir i222posed. 

(6) No, and no such plantation is at present under contemplation. 

(6) No. 

D. (a) During the monsoon it is impossible to get any wood as there are 
no metalled roads in the interior of the forests and the wood has therefore 
to be stacked in the factories before the setting in of the nmnsoon. 

(b) No special diffictilties are experienced during the dry season. In 
the case of semal, the local sujqily of -which is limited a2ul has in consequence 
to he brought from long distances by rail and road, the cost of transport is 
considerable. On the whole the cost of transport by cart and rail, together 
with supervision charges, comes to about a rupee per cubic foot. The fac¬ 
tories, however, do not have a single source of supi^ly, and the cost of trans¬ 
port of individual factories must therefore vary according to distances. For 
instance, the Amrit Slatch Factory at Kota has to obtain semal from the 
Balaghat forest division, which is its furthest source of supply. The railway 
freight for one wag02i load of wood (20 carts) cx)sts the factory Rs. 96-4-0 
and in addition the carting expenses from the forest to the railway station 
(about 10 miles) come to annas 10 per cart or Rs. 12-8-0 per wagon. The- 
cost of transport only in this case works out at annas 10 per cubic foot. 
This factory’s nearest source of stipplv is the Bilaspur forest division. In 
this case the cost of transport by road from the foi-est to the factory, 40 
miles, comes to Rs. 10 per cart. . 

The Laxmi Art Match ’Works at Bilaspur obtains all its supply of 
Wood from Jamgaon in the Raigarh State of tlie Central Provinces. In this 
case the cost from the forest to Jamgaon railway station is Rs. 1-8-0 per 
cart and that from Bilaspur railway station to the factory 3 annas per 
cart, while the railway freight from Jamgaon to Bilaspur is Rs. 354-0 
per wagon (25 carts). 

The House Match Factory .at Kota does not incur any expenses on account 
of transport of wood by rail, all its supplier being obtained by road f2'om 
the neighbouring foi-ests. Its furthest source of supply is Pandaria State 
which i« 42 miles from Kota. The carting expenses come to Rs. 9-B-O 
per cart from the forest to the factory. 
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E. Tho consumption of output is largely outside the province, TUs 
Ainrit Match Factory’s output is consumed as follows: — 

Central Provinces 40 per cent. 

United Provinces 30 per cent. 

Bihar and Orissa 30 per cent. 


The Housa Matcli Factory soils about 50 per cent, of the output locallyj 
the other half being exported to the United Provinces. 

The Laxnii Art Match tVorks sells locally 12 per cent, of the output 
and 88 per cent, in the other districts of the Central Provinces and the 
neighbouring districts of Bihar and Orissa. 

F. Excepting the Amrit Match Factory, which is one of tho oldest 
established factoiios in India, the other factories are new. The full capacity 
of the Amrit Match Factory is J,‘2ij(j gross per day, but owing to excessive 
competitioii the average output is 100 gross per day. The average daily 
output of the Housa Match Factory is 50 gross and that of tho Lazmi 
Art Match Works 100 gross. 

2. As regards paragraph -1 of your letter under reply, 1 am to suggest 
that, should the Board desire to inspect some of the factories in this province, 
the most suitable place would be Kota in the Bilaspur district on the 
Bengal Xagpur Railway, 


(2) Letter, dated the 9th March 1927. 

In continuation of this Government’s letter No. 622—60-XIII, dated the 
19th February 1927, I am directed to enclose for the information of the Tariff 
Board, the accompanying extracts from a report of the Chief Conservator of 
Forests, Central Provinces, furnishing certain additional information on tho 
subject and to say that this could not be incorporated in the previous letter 
cited above n-s the report was not received iii time. 


Extract copy of letter No. C.-U6-P.-S65, dated Pachmarhi, the loth February 
1927, from Chief Conservator of Forests, Central Provirices, to the Revenue 
Secretary to Government, Central Provinces, Xagpur. 

* s * * 

B-1. As Troup points out in his book (Chapter X) success in the Centra] 
Proviimes largely depends on the suitability of Salai wood. The following still 
seem very suitable. 

South Chanda Division .—As Rajaniundry is in Madras but getting its 
supplies from South Chanda Division by floating on the Godavery. 

EanitcJc (or near by).—Large and easy supplies of Salai fuel, etc., from 
Pencil Ranges and Seoul district: large tanks near by •, labour rates probably 
somewhat above the ordinary. 

South Raipur .—On the forest tramway near Mohdi or the Mahanadi: Salai 
and fuel cheap, labour cheap. 

Nimar .—On the railway anywhere between Khaudwa and Burhanpur: 
Salai and fuel cheap and ea,sy: labour plentiful but only fairly cheap. 

Mandla. —Salai, fuel and labour probably plentiful and cheap. The above 
sites would seem to be first for consideration in the Central Provinces. The 
others suggested by Troup namely, Ghatera (Damoh), Bagra (Hoshangabad), 
Gangajliiri (Bhandara), Shahpur (Betul) are all on the railway, very close to 
the sources of supply and with che.ap labour: they are only second to those 
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mentioned above. Others of an exactly similar suitability and hitherto not 
mentioned are: — 

Mahasarmind. —In Raipur or near the Mahanadi. 

Balufjhai .—Any station between Nainpur and Balaghat. 

Nimar .—If the Khandwa-Akola railway is built then near the Tapti crossing. 

* » • * 

C-5. No. The subject of plantations or Bombax malabaricum has recently 
been considered but no decision has been reached. 

* « # ^ 

D (c). All the sites in B-1 have been selected as on the railway and for 
proximity to the sources of supply of Salai, fuel, etc. Rates for tWe could 
hardly be cheaper anywhere than they would be at these sites. 

* » * * 


2. The whole question of match factories in the Central Provinces appears 
to hinge on the suitability of Bosweilia serrata (Salai). If it is unsuitable then 
it would be a waste of time for the Board to tour in the Central Provinces. If 
suitable, then the possibilities from the point of view of cheap raw material, 
cheap labour and sites on the railway would appear to be rosy and the following 
tour could be made. 


Jtaipur .—Visit by motor the match factory at Kotah, Bilaspur, Mahasa- 
mund, and the forest tramway site. 

Balaghat. h 

Mandla, [To Ramtek and Pench forests by motor; also Nagbhir. 

Nagpur, ) 

Moshangabad and Chanda .—Motor to Shahpur and Bagra (open season only).. 

Ehandwa .—By this tour all the suggested sites could be visited except 
Ghatera and Gangajhari neither of which is likely to be very important, 
Rajamundry could not be visited from tiie Central Provinces but is easily 
accessible from Waltairi 


Government of Bihar and Orissa. 


Letter, dated 21st February, 1927. 


1. Letter No. 0--274, dated the 25th Janu¬ 
ary 1927, from the Conservator of Forests. 

2. Letter No. 473, dated the I2th January 
1927, from (he Director of Industries. 

3. Letter No. 1974, dated the 7th February 
1927, from the Director of Industries. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 58, dated the 

8 th January and to forward for the in¬ 
formation of the Board a copy of the 
letters noted on the margin together 
with a copy of a Bulletin* prepared on 
behalf of the provincial department of 
Industries by Mr. A. P. Ghose compris¬ 
ing his report on investigations which 
he made in 1924 into the possibilities of the Match industry in this province, 

2. The Conservator of Forests (Mr. A. J. Gibson) states that he had 
particular experience of the problems of the match industry when serving 
in the Punjab, and the reply given in his letter No. C.-274, dated the 25th 
January 1927 is in general terms. The Director of Industries’ letter No. 473, 
dated the 12th January, is in reply to the Press Communique issued by the 
Tariff Bo.ai’d on the 29th November 1926. In his second letter No. 1974, 
dated the 7th February the Director of Industries replies briefly to your 
Questionnaire. I am to request that the opinions expressed both by Mr. 
Gibson and by Mr. Gupta may be read as the personal opinions of those 
two officers. 

3. If the Board decides to inspect any of the match factories in this 
province (including the Government Demonstration Match Factory at PatnaV 


Not pointed. 
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or any possibly suitable sites for factories, the Local Government will be 
pleased to arrange a tour programme, on learning of the probable dates of 
the Board’s visit and the length of time that it could spend in the province. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. C.-Z74, dated the 25th January 1027, from the Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests, Bihar and Ori.s,m, to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department. 

Subject : The Indian Match Industry. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your memo. No. 223—Com.— 
11-C—27, dated the 21st January 1927, asking for information required for 
communication to the 'rariff Board on tho subject of the match industry in 
Bihar and Orissa. 

2. Before discussing tho conditions prevailing in Bihar and Orissa, I have 
some general remarks to make. 

In paragraph 2 of letter No. 58, dated the 8th January, 1927, from the 
Tariff Board, to tho Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
which formed an enclosure to your memo. No. 223-Com.—11-C.— 27, dated the 
21st January 1927, reference is made to Professor (then Mr.) R. S. Troup's 
memorandum of 1^9 on tho match industry in India. That was a most un¬ 
fortunate publication, prematurely issued mainly on infonnation supplied 
by a German firm making match machinery. In confirmation I would draw 
your attention to paragraph 64, se(;ond sub-paragraph of the report of the 
Indian Industrial Commis.sion, 1916-18, published by the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Caloutta, in 1918. 

In 1920 I Wits deputed by tlie Pimj.ab Government to investigate the match 
industry in Sweden. I failed to gob access to any match factory in that 
country bub I learnt a good deal about the strangle hold Sweden then had 
and B’ere still getting over the matcli industry of the world. On coming 
back to tile Punjab I got reputable Indian and British firms interestetl in the 
subject of the match industry in the Punjab where the question of the sup¬ 
plies of suitable timber was specially favourable, but for reasons best known 
to themselves the Punjab Government squashed the negotiations. The 
opportunity was lost, and now every match factory of any importance in 
India is controlled by the Swedish match combine. This fact has, in my 
opinion, a very perliiiciit bearing on the subject of continuing protection to 
the match industry in India. 

3. As regards the match industry in Bihar and Orissa, reference is in¬ 
vited to the comprehensive though po.s8ibly rather superficial report of Mr. 
A. P. Ghose, published by the Department of Industries in thi.s province in 
1924. This report practically covers the whole of the Questionnaii-e of the 
Tariff' Board and unless Government wishes me to review the information 
given by Mr. Ghose’s report I do not propo.se to go into the matter in detail. 
Besides much of the information required by the Tariff Board can only be 
supplied by the Director of Industries in this Province. 

4. As regards timbers suitable for match making in Bihar and Orissa my 
own opinion is that the Province is badly situated in this respect. There are 
suitable species but they occur scattered over large areas, mixed with other 
miscellaneous fore.st trees, generally remote from lines of transport. Owing 
to the conditions under which the trees have grown the timber is often 
crooked and not very suitable for the ‘ bolts ’ required for the match veneer 
•cutting machines. Consequently wastage is high which re-acts adversely on 
-costs. 

5. The remedy lies in starting plantations of trees suitable for match 
making. A start has been made in the Kolhan Forest Division at Posoita 
where 00 acres of inferior sal forest were cleared early in 1926 and partly 
planted up with .suitable species from a nursery established at Goilkera. This 
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areit is being further extended by 4G0 acres this season. The plantation is 
admirably situated on the main line of the Bengal Nagpur Hailway (Itailway 
station Posoita) and it is hoped will be able to feed any ■match factories in 
tho Singhbhum district if the latter are situated at railhead. Another planta¬ 
tion has been started at Berbers, Puri Forest Division, near Balugaon rail¬ 
way station which will bo able to feed match factories at Cxittack or Puri. 

6 . No trees have been sold by the Forest Department, Bihar and Orissa, 
direct to match making companies. The Botliah Baj forests have supplied 
the Gulzarbagh Government factory with some match woods. 

7. The Questionnaire of the Tariff Board covers a large field at present 
largely in the realm of theory as regards Bihar and Orissa, and if further de¬ 
tails are required, 1 suggest that I may be called as a witness before tho 
Board when they come and in.spect the existing match factories in the 
province. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy of letter No, i7S, dated Ihe ISth January 1927, fronx the Director of 

Industries, Bihar and Orissa, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your Press communique dated the 29th November 1926, 

1 have the honour to submit my views on the subject as hereunder: — 

(a) Tho match indttstry of this province as represented by the Govern¬ 
ment Demonstration Match Factory at Gulzarbagh, Patna, ful¬ 
fils all the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of tlie Indian 
Fiscal Commission and is, therefore, entitled to Tariff protec¬ 
tion against foreign competition or competition by matches made 
in this country partly or wholly with foreign wood. 

Ill) I am of opinion that in addition to maintaining or even increasing 
if deemed necessary, the present rates of import duty on finished 
matches, veneers and splints a suitable duty should be levied on 
all timber imported for the manufacture of matches, splints and 
veneers in this country. 

(C) All papers, chemicals, machineries and spare parts thereof required 
for the match industry should be allowed to enter the country 
entirely duty free. 

(d) Eoyalty on all m.atch wood from the Government Forest should be 

reduced to as low a figure as possible. 

(e) Special freight concession and transport facilities should be afford¬ 

ed to the industry in order to enable it to avail itself of suitable 
match wood grown anywhere in this country. 

(/) Forest Departments both Imperial and Provincial should be in¬ 
structed to put down extensive plantations of suitable match 
wood without further delay. My information is that there are 
some varieties of match tvood which grow fast enough to be 
ready for felling within b to 7 years. 

(p) Government to make an investigation into the working of various 
trusts and combines which have established match factories in 
this country in order to determine how far they are resorting to 
unfair means of competition against tho smaller factories and 
thereby establish monopolies to the detriment of tho purely in¬ 
digenous enterprise. Enactment of anti-trust laws in order to 
check and control the operation of combines and trusts inter¬ 
ested in the match industry in this country .should be under¬ 
taken if it were found that they were inimical to the best in¬ 
terests of the indigenous industry. By indigenous is meant 
those factories which work eutirelv with wo^ grown in the 
country and not imported wood, splints, veneers, etc. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

Copy of tetter No, 1974, dated the 7th February 19S7, from the Director of 
Indmtrtes, Bihar and Oiissa, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Ori.i.'<a. lievenue. Department, Patna. 

Subject; —Protection to the Match Industry in India. 

IVith reference to the Government memo. No. 222-Coni.—C. 11-C.-27, dated 
the 21st January 1927, forwarding a copy of letter No. S8, dated the 8th 
idem, fi'oin the Secretary, Tariff Hoard, on the above subject, I have the 
honour to submit tlie following information: — 

2. When Mr. R. S. Troup, Imperial Forest Economist to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, wrote his memorandum entitled “ The Prospects of the Match 
Industry in the Indian Empire with particulars of proposed Match 
Factory Sites and wood suitable for Match Manufacture,” which was pub¬ 
lished in 1909, the province of Hihar and Orissa formed a part of Bengal and 
there was no special mention of it in the memorandum. At the instance of 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa, how'ever, one Mr. A. P. Ghose, Match 
Expert, was engaged to investigate into the possibilities of the match in¬ 
dustry in this province and his report entitled “ Report on the Investiga¬ 
tions into the possibilities of match indu.stry in Bihar and Orissa ” was pub¬ 
lished in 1924. a cofiy of which is enclosed* for reference. It may be noted 
that as a result of this report, the Government have established a match 
factory at Gulzarbagh which commenced work in April, 1926. 

3. A-1. For supplies of match wood, Chapter V at pages 38-43 of Mr. Ghose’s 
report may he referred to. Of the woods mentioned in Mr. Ghose’s report, 
the three .species, n'r., Trewia Nudiflora, Bombax Malabaricura and 
Odina Wodier have been found to bo particularly suitable. 

A-2. With proper organisation and whole hearted co-operation of all con¬ 
cerned, it should be po.ssible to obtain all the requirements of wood from a 
single source. 

A-3. The best fuel is coal, which is plentiful in this province and can bo 
bad at a reasonable price almost anywhere in the province. 

A-4. There is no dearth of labour, skilled or unskilled. Skilled labour can 
be had from annas twelve to rupees two per day depending on the degree of 
skill. Un.skilled labour can be had from annas four to annas eight per day. 

B-1. The sites mentioned in Chapter VI of Mr. Ghosc’s report aro all 
more or less suitable. 

B-2. (a) Government Demonstration Match Factory, Gulzarbagh, waj 
started in Jaiuiarj- 1926. Its capacity is 100 gross matche.s (i size) per day. 

(h) Grissa Match Works, Cuttack, was started in June 1925. Its capacity 
is 50 gross (full size) matche.s per day, which ought to be about 70 gross a day 
with half .size. 

(c) Puri Match Industries Company, Puri. It was started in 1922 with a 
capacity of 15—20 gross a day and has .since increased its output. The Com¬ 
pany have also applied for additional machines under the Bihar and Orissa 
State Aid to Industries Act to bo installed with a view to further increase 
production to 50 gross per day. 

B-3. All these factories use indigenous woods for splints and veneers and 
packing case.s. 

B-4. Mr. Troup did not mention any place in Bihar and Orissa in his 
memorandum. 

B-5. About the war-time the undermentioned factories were started: — 

1. Santo.sh Match Factory, Purulia. 

2. Laxmi Match Works, Cuttack 

3. Sas Match Factory, Ghatsila. 


Not printed. 
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4, Sun Match Works, Ranchi. 

^1. Keraikela Mutcli Factory, Chakradharpur. 

6 . Banpnr Matcli Factory in Puri. 

7. Match Factory at Arrah. 

8 . Baldoo Match Factory, Kendrapara. 

y. Swadeshi Match Factory, Muzaffarpur. 

30. Rajmahal Match Factory. 

11. Leo Match Factory, Rajgangpur. 

12. Jenapur Match Factory in Cuttack. 

18. Sahu Match Factory, Motihari. 

All of them have cither boon closed or are in a precarious condition duo 
to one or more of the following reasons: — 

(a) iusufticieut capital outlay; 

(b) under estimate; 

(c) wrong selection of match machines and system of work; 

(d) wrong choice of factory sites; 

(e) want of proiier technical help; 

(/) difficulty of obtaining proper wood for matches; 

(o) incompetent management; and 

(A.) inability to compete with foreign matches or superior matches 
made in the country with imported wood, voneers, splints, etc. 

U-6. None of the factories are owned, controlled or managed by foreign 
cajiitalists. 

C. 1-4. No information on these points is available in this office. 

C-5. The Forest Department appears to be very kee,n about the plajita- 
tion of match wood but no definilo information is available in this'offioe as 
regards their future policy and the scope and extent of their present opera¬ 
tion in this direction. 

C-6. No companies or firms undertaking the manufacture of matches have 
planted suitable trees anywhere in the province. 

D. Rail transportation would appear to be prohibitive unless special con¬ 
cessional rates are granted. Floating ddVn the river after the monsoon to 
factory sites from the interior is the cheapest if not by far the most satis¬ 
factory method of transjiort. The actual cost of this method of transport is. 
however, not known as the Bettiah Raj supplied the wood at annas ten per c. 
ft. delivered at Gulzarbagh Match Factory. 

E. At page 58 of his report, Mr. Ghose says that the province requires in 
a round figure about l,200,0tX) gross of bo.x©s of matches per year, and in 
order to be self-contained it needs 40 factories with 100 gross production per 
day with 300 working days in the year. It is, therefore, evident that the 
existing factories can very easily dispose of their production in the local 
markets provided they are able to compete with matches made in Bombay 
and Calcutta from foreign woods and in fact the m-atchos are seldom sent out 
of the province. 

F. Match industry in the province has only recently been commenced. 
Its pros and cons have been fully examiued at the Government Demonstra¬ 
tion Match Factory, Gulzarbagh, and it is sure to prosper and develop with 
the concessions referred to in my letter No. 473, dated the 12th January, 
1927, submitted to Government in the Education Department for transmission 
to the Secretary, Tarifl’ Board. 

4, I shall arrange tor a tour programme of the Tariff Board, and inspec¬ 
tion of factories by them on receipt of sufficient notice to this effect. 
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Government of Bengal. 

Letter, dated the 83rd Fehruary 1987. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 58, dated the 7 th January 19: 
in which the Tariff Board asked for certain information regarding 
condition and prospects of match making industry in Bengal. 

2. In reply I am to say that an enquiry was made in 1922 hy Mr. A. 
Ghosh, Match Manufacturing Expert, at the instance of the Government 
Bengal, into the possibilities of match industry in this province and I am 
forward herewith a copy of the report* submitted by him which conta: 
much of the information asked for in your letter under reference. I am a 
to enclose herewith copy of a letter from the Conservator of Forests, Beng 
No. 1473-1-T.-27, dated the 20th March 1925, as well as an extract of t. 
department letter to the address of the Director of Industries, Beng 
No. 5461, dated the 11th November 1925, embodying the considered views 
this Government on the several i-ecommendations made in Mr. Ghosh’s repo: 
.■Vs explained in this department letter referred to, the Government 
Bengal came to the conclusion that there were possibilities for the e 
couragement of the match industry, especially as a home industry, in tl 
province, and the Director of Industries, Bengal, was accordingly asked 
examine the matter from this point of view. The matter is still und 
investigation by him and his report is being awaited. 

3 . 1 am also to forward herewith a statement giving detailed informatii 
.as far as available on the various points referred to in paragraph 6 of yo- 
letter under reply. 

4. As regards the proposal made in paragraph 4 of your letter, I am to si 
that the (1) Calcutta Match Works, Garden Reach, (2) Western India Mat 
Company’s factory. Canal East Road, (3) Esavi India Match Manufactor 
Muraripuker Hoad, (4) Pioneer Match Factory, Dum Dum, and (5) M, 1 
Mehta Match Factory, Ultadinghi, are good examples of the different typ 
of factories for the purpose of inspection. It is however understood th; 
the Director of Industries, Bengal, is already in communication with you : 
this matter and is arranging for necessary facilities being given for inspe 
tion of some of the factories by the Tariff Board. As regards the inspectic 
of sites for factories, I am to suggest that, if the Board find it necessar, 
after perusal of Mr. Ghosh’s report, to inspect likely sites in the forest 
the sites selected for such inspection and the proposed dates may be cor 
municated direct to the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, who will the 
arrange the necessary tour programme for the purpose. 


Knciosure No. I, 

No. 1473-1. T.-87, dated Darjeeling, the 20th March 1926, from N. i 
Milward, Esq., Conservator of Forests, Bengal, to the Secretary to th 
Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In reply to your No. 1740-For., dated the 21st February 1924, I have th 
honour to say that I consider the report to be both interesting and infoi 
mative but much too optimistic in regard to the supplies of timber availahl 
for the match industry. 

2. From figures given in the report (page 44 (a) and (d)) it seems tha 
34 cubic feet of timber are needed for 100 gross of splints and 40 cubic fee 
for 100 gross including boxes. Working on these figures^ and those c 
pages 38-41 and comparing them with the figures of outturn in Form No. 1 
of the Bengal Forest Annual Report for 1922-23 the requirements for th 


Not printed. 
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match industry exclusive of vaste as compared with the outturn of timbe. 
and fuel from all sources duriuK that year -are as follows: — 


Forest Division. 

Requirements 
not .allowing 
for Wiwte, 

(c. ft.) 

Total outturn in 
1922-2.3. 
(c.ft.) 

Darjeeling. 

l,.3r)t>,80(l 

1,183,000 

Kursc rug ....... 

372.6(X) 

741,000 

Kalimpong. 

«: 7,400 

1,687,00.) 

Sunderbans. 

2,016,fHK) 

9,940,(X>0 

Jalpaiguri ....... 

122,100 

2,508,(KjO 

Euxa ........ 

.387,000 

3,400.000 

Chittagong it ill Tracts ..... 

,510,fXl0 

SIO.CXK) 

Co.x’s Bazar ....... 

(iO.OOO 

1 042,000 

Cihittagong ..... 

204,000 

1.106,(XIO 

ToraL 

6,-550,800 

22,477,000 

Of the 2,247,700 cubic feet 13,070,000 were 

fuel and 9,407,000 timber. In 


Darjeeling Division, for instance, fuel amounted to l,007,00i) and only 
176,000 cubic foot were timber. Since nearly the whole of the supply from 
the accessible forests in this Division is required for Darjeeling and the 
tea gardens which have for long depended upon it, it is unlikely that the 
match mdustry will obtain what it want.s in the accessible areas near 
Darjeeling and Qhoom. If coal replaces wood fuel in the hills there will bo 
more splint wood available but it is doubtful whether it will do so. On the 
other hand there are some of the less accessible areas in and beyond 
Manebhanjan in the Singalila range which may be opened up but clear 
felling can only be done if the forest can be artificially restocked. The gist 
of all this is that anyone who wishes to start a splint or complete match 
factory in the Darjeeling Division can draw useful information from this 
report or the local forest staff but he cannot expect to displace other indus¬ 
tries of long standing and must be ready to make a detailed examination of 
all the conditions. 

3. The Forest Department has no accurate figures of the available crop. 
This is a great drawback which has been mentioned before but it must be 
understood that the enumeration of match timbers would be a large and 
expensive undertaking. The species said to be suitable are many and I 
know of no reason to doubt the accuracy of this part of the reijort, which 
is after all a specialist's work. The species named by tbo match export 
include some suitable for timber but mo.st of them are only used for fuel. 

4. The forests of the province are being worked now so as to make the 
largest possible amount of material available for industry of all kinds from 
accessible areas, consistent with their restocking with species suited by the 
climate and locality. Many people seem to be ignorant of the fact that 
trees cannot be forced to grow in climates and localities which are unsuitable 
to them. Mr. Ghose has mentioned some of the localities which are being 
less heavily worked either on .account of inaccessibility or because there is 
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Jess local dematKl. In the former category may he mentioned the north¬ 
east and Jjigher part of tiie Kalinipong Division and the north-east of the 
Kurseong Division, and in tlie latter a good deal of the Buxa Division (for 
kukat species, now that tho Bnxa Timber and Trading Comp)any has gone 
into liquidation) and much of the forests of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Jtost of tlie other foroats arc heavily worked for woods which are suitable 
for the mutch ijidustrj’ uud among them the Sundarbans must be inolnded. 
In the latter althongli genwa is already being largely used for mat<;hes it is 
being obtained each year with more difficulty as there is no regulation in its 
cutting. Paragraph 60 of the 1922-23 Annual Peiiort gives figures of the 
outturn of timher in the circle. 

5. Provided that the denmnds of those interested in the industry are 
reasonable, the help which Mr. Gliose hopes for from the Fore.st Department 
at the bottom of page 51 of his report will be forthcoming but funds will bo 
needed for opening up inaccessible areas and replanting areas out over. 
Special royalty rates do not appear to bo necessary to a well-protected 
industry —tbo figure,s on pages 11-15 corroborate this—nor can such be hoped 
for it money has to be found by (iovevnmeut for tlie further development of 
the forests. 

Attached are the opinions of two Divisional (tfficers (Darjeeling and 
Kurseong). 


Opinion of E. A. C. Madder, Esq., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling 

Division, 

The writer of thus bulletin has unfortunately ignored the fact that there 
is a heavy local demand for all classes of forest produce in some of the 
forests visited by him. For example, I fail to see the object of including 
certain portions of Darjeeling Division, such ns Ghumpahar Hunge, whei’e 
we cannot meet the existing local demand or of suggesting a splint factory 
at 8onada when every stick in Seuch.al 4 is required for the firewood and 
timber suiiply of Darjeeling. 

2. There are, however, certain .area,s where timber for making matches is 
avaibablc, but it will he advisable for those interested to first consult the 
Forest Department as to the quantity of timber that can be spared for 
matches, after meeting local demand. 

3. On page 54 it is .stated that there is an abundance of in.atch wood in 
tho Bengal Forests ahd that a different forest iiolicy is needed to remove 
,iill doubts and difficulties in the way of supplying match woods. 

Mr. Ghose has conveniently closed his eyes to the fact that a verj^ large 
number of species mentioned by him are used locally and often in very large 
‘quantities. 

As regards n change of policy does he suggest that the local Inhabitants 
•and local industries should be deprived of tho fuel and timber they have been 
■accustomed to purchase from the forests for years and that all timber 
suitable foi- matches be re.served for this purpose regardless of local requii'B- 
merits ? 

4. I do not think any change of policy is needed by the Forest Depait- 
ment; what is wanted is that those interested in the match industry must 
realise that the requirements of the local inhabitant.s and local industries 
must come first, ffad this been realised and had tlio.se interested in the 
industry been prepared to work in areas where produce is available, instead 
of persistently and deliberately trying to jjlaiit themselve.s in forests whole 
the existing local demand exceed the supply, matters would have progressed 
at lea.st a little by this. 

5. On page .30, Mr. Ghose states that most of the species suitable for 

matches come under the category “ Kukat • * * *Kukat, he 

says, is used as fuel and some Kukat has even no fuel value. 

IV 
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Again on page 17, it is stated “Specimens that have much timber value 
* * have not been included in this report.” 

A glance at the results of the timber tests given on pages 18 to 28 will 
show that the above two statements are misleading and inaccurate. Some 
01 the species mentioned arc valuable timber trees, e.g., Gamhari, Lampati, 
Kawla, Lepcha Kawla and the Sundarbans Pnssar. Speaking generally, 
there is a fairly good demand for at least 25 of the 99 species mentioned for 
timber. Samples of 16 specimens from Darjeeling Division have been tested 
(sec jiages 23 to 25). Elevcii of these 16 arc sold as timber at prejsent in 
ncccssiblo areas. I am inclined to think that the iiercentage is nearlj^ as 
high in a few other divisions. 

6 . The terms “good supply,” “fair supply” and “small supply” used on 
pages 32 to 37, when estimating the approximate quantity of timber of each 
species available, must not be taken too seriously; in fact, they are often 
misleading. For example, under “ good supply ” we find— 

(1) Hemlock (Thingrc Salla) extending over a few hundred acres in the 

Darjeeling Division. 

(2) Chipit extending over many hundred of miles in the Chittagong 

Hill Tracts. 

(3) Genev,a which is not uncommon over 3,(XI0 sijuarc miles in the 

Sundarbans Division. 

7. On page 54, it is suggested that the Forest Department should reduce 
royalty rates for timber for matches. On page 46 Mr. Ghose estimates that 
after paying 3 aimas royalty plu? 6 annas felling and cariage—9 annas, 
a ver.v fair rate, there will he a minimum profit of Re. 1 yier gross of matches. 
On page 44 it is stated that 1 cubic feet will iiroducc matches for about 
3 gro.ss boxes. Six cubic feet will yield about 100 gross cases. 

Our royalty rates for the class of timber required are, on the whole, 
not high, and unless the produce is t^o be given as a gift, T fail to see why 
there should be a reduction except in special cases. 

My No. 254—17-20, dated the 2nd October 1923, on Mr. Saileudra Nath 
Mittra’s application may be of use in working out the royalty rates that 
should be charged ii? this divi.sion at least, 

8 . As regards selling aside special areas for match-making and planting 
suitable species, there should be no trouble or objection provided local 
industrie.s and tbe local demand is adequately safegunrded. 


Opinion of IF. E. Hodge, Eeq., 'Deputy Conservator of Forests, Kurseong 

Division. 

Page 9—-Splint factories .—All produce in accessible places is sold to tea 
gardens fer box planking or fuel. Small parts of tops, etc., are cut into 
fuel. 

Water-supply.—It is doubtful if the water-supply is sufficient at Sukna 
or Latpanchar. This difficulty could be obviated by installing oil engines. 

Floating .—It is very doubtful if floating is feasible in the Toosta. 

Labour .supply .—I think that Mr, Ghose does not fully appreciate the 
difficulty of getting labour at Sukna or Sevoko. In the former place there 
is a fair supply of hill labour which comes down from Tindliaria, etc., and 
goes back at night. 

This form of labour is very expensive not only from the point of view of 
short working hours, but owing to competition with the tea gardens, who 
can afford to pay very high rates during the plucking season. 

In the Latter iilace there is no local labour nv'ailable and hill coolies for 
the cold weather months only can be obtained. 

In the hills labour for Latpanchar and Mana will also be difficult. It will 
probably be necessary to open out villages within the forest to provide 
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iahour if anything on a large scale is to he done. Labour will be neeaed 
lor the cstraotion as well as the splint making. 

Timber supply .—At Toong and Sukna and also in the Bagdogra Range 
practically all timber is sold to tea estates as box planking or fuel; it hardly 
seems possible to take produce from an established industry to give it to 
one that has only just started. In my opinion we should try and got the 
match people to work at the Latpanchar and Mana and perhaps in some 
place at the foot of the hills between Sukna and Sevoko, but only in the 
latter if they can got people to work there. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

E.ctracf frnm Department of A/jriculture and Intiustries letter to Director 
of Industries, Benijal, No. 5461, dated 11th November 1925. 

##**#** 

2, The recommendations made by Mr. Ghose for the develoirment of the 
Match Industry in Bengal have been summarized in Chapter VJI of the 
report. These recommendations so far ns they refer to Government may be 
classified broadly into two groiiiis: — 

(1) those concerning the Pore-st Department, and 

(2) those concerning the Industries Department. 

The recommendations which directly concern the Forest Department are 
as follow.s: — 

(1) Formulation of a definite forest policy which would once for all 

remove all doubts and difficulties in the way of supplying 
matchwood, 

(2) In areas recommended by Mr. Ghoso as suitable for the erection of 

match factories plantations of Iho specias which are suitable for 
match wood, as mentioned by him, in respect of each particular 
locality. 

(3) Conservation of particular species suitable for matchwood purposes 

(4) Conservation of particular forest areas for the above purpose. 

(5) Granting of special royalty rates. 

(6) Granting of specdal f.acilities and help from the Forest department, 

including guarantees of specific quantity and quality, sustained 
supply from particular areas and divisions and utilization of 
the forest staff for this purpose. 

The recommendations which directly concern the Industries Department 
are the following: — 

(1) Obtaining concessions of freights from the railway and steamer 

companies for raw materials and finished goods. 

(2) Granting loans or subsidising in some shape. 

(3) Buying local products for Government or State use. 

(4) Retaining the enhanced import d:ity on .all foreign matches ao as 

to serve as protection and not enacting to levy any tax on local 
manufacture. 

(5) Reducing the import duty on chemicals and other raw material 

for matches. 

(6) Giving general technical advice. 

(7) Starting model match-making factories. 

3. As regards the recommendations which concern the Forest Department, 
T am to enclose herewith for your information a copy of the letter 

c 2 
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No. 1473—lT-27, dated the 20th March 1924, from the Conservator ol 
Forests, and its enclosure, containing his considered opinion on the subject. 
The Forest Department are on the whole prepared to accept these recom¬ 
mendations as guiding factors in dealing with _an.y application made to them 
by individuals for . the purpose of obtaining a supply of wood for match 
making provided that the establishment of a faetoi-y for any branch of the 
match industry does not interfere with the supply in any particular locality 
for purposes of fuel wood or wood for tea boxes, etc. It is already the 
accepted policy of the Forest Department to make regular plantations of 
many of the species which are mentioned by Mr. Ghose as suit.able for the 
industry, as some of them are also required for the purpose of fuel wood, 
etc. They, however, cannot undertake to make plantations specially of species 
which are useful for match pnrpo.ses only but not for other purposes unless 
they are satisfied that the industry is likely to be developed in a particular 
area. The same remarks also apply to Mr. Gbose’s recommendation for the 
conservation of certain particular species and certain forest areas for the 
purposes of match wood. In regard; however, to the recommendation for 
special royalty rates, the Forest Department would not entertain any appli¬ 
cation for any reduction in areas where the supply of wood was barely equal 
to the demand but would be prepared to allow reduced rates, at least tem¬ 
porarily in order to secure new business and to develop new areas for which 
there was at present very little demand. Such concession has already been 
allowed in the case of the Bande Matarani Match Factory. 

4. With regard to the recommendations which affect the Industries Depart¬ 
ment, I inn to say that so far as item 6 of the recommendations regarding 
the rendering of general technical help, mentioned in paragraph 2 above, is 
concerned, Government are prepared to give such help whenever required. 
As a matter of fact, this kind of help is being rendered at present by the 
Industrie!) Department. As regards items 1 and 3 of the recommendations 
which relate to railway and steamer freight concessions and State patronage 
of the products of the local manufacDire, I am to state that Government 
would he prepared to consider each application on its merits. Item 2 of the 
recommendations regarding the granting of loans or subsidies can only come 
up after the proposed State aid to Industries Bill has been passed. As 
regard^ items 4 and 5 of the recommendations dealing with import duties I 
am to say that these are matters which concern the Government of India 
and that the Government of Bengal are not required at present to take any 
action in regard to them. 

5. As regards the recommendation for the starting of model match fac¬ 
tories you considered the possibility of the establishment of an up-to-date 
match factory capable of producing 1,000 gross boxes per day on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Ghose in the report and raised the question as to whether 
Government w'ere prepared to accept in principle the desirability of establish¬ 
ing a demonstration splint factory at the cost of the State. What you, 
however, evidently intended was the establishment of a self-contained demon¬ 
stration factory as the starting of a model splint faotoi’;S' would be quite 
useless unless there were some finishing factories to take over the products 
of the former. 

The match industry is undoubtedly one of great importance, biit it is 
already in existence in this province. It appears that the Industries Depart¬ 
ment have already undertaken a considerable amount of research work in 
connection with the industry, e.g., as regards damp-proofing and on the 
completion of the new research laboratory buildings already taken in hand 
the department will have facilities for undertaking any further chemical 
research that is required. It also appears that experinients in splints and 
woods have been made in one of the existing factories. In the circumstances, 
it does not appear that there could be much utility of starting a model 
factory unless it is intended to demonstrate the commercial possibilities of 
match-making. But the possibilities of making the industry commercially 
successful depend very largely on wood supply and the position of the factory 
as regards the unfettered supply of wood and labour and it is obvious that a 
Government factory in one spot would not necessarily demonstrate the com- 
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mercial possibilities of a factory in another spot. Apart from this con¬ 
sideration Government feel doubtful as to the soundness of the policy of 
demonstrating the commercial possibilities of a big factory at the present 
stage and it is evident that only a big factory will pay. Moreover, the 
establishment of a self-contained factory cannot help the cottage industries 
unless it is able to build up subsidiary industries of splint and box making 
and confine itself to the finishing, but in that case all its own machinery 
being on too large a scale will be useless. In order to help the cottage indus¬ 
tries such a factory would also have to be situated in the middle of populated 
country where the home industry can flourish, and the slopes of Senchal 
hills where you suggest the erection of a demonstration factory would be 
unsuitable for this purpose. 

6, In the circumstances explained above. Government are of opinion that 
there is no scope for the establishment of a self-contained match factory on 
the lines recommended by Mr. Ghosh. They are, however, prepared to 
consider any practical proposals for the encouragement of the match industry 
In Bengal, especially as a home industry. I am accordingly to request that 
you will be so good as to examine the matter from this point of view and to 
submit definite proposals, if any, for the consideration of Government in due 
coarse. It is understood that the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the 
Industries Department have started a scheme for the development of the 
match industry in that province and I am to request that you will be good 
enough to obtain details of the scheme for consideration in connection with 
any proposals which may be put forward. 

***** 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Statement ijiving detailed information on the various points referred to in 
paragraph 3 of the Tariff Board’s letter mder reply. 

A. (1) (i) and (ii).— Vide pages 17—28 of Mr. Ghosh’s report and letter 
No. 1473-l-T,-27, dated 20th March 1926, from the Conservator of Forests, 
Bengal. 

(Hi) Wood for the manufacture of packing cases is available anywhere 
where wood for matches is also available. 

(2) Vide pages 29—37 of Mr. Ghosh’s report.* 

(3) For any factory situated near a forest where wood is obtainable in 
sufficient quantities for matches wood for burning as fuel would also be 
available. Only a small proportion of the Bengal forest trees are suitable 
for anything else except fuel. But near towns or thickly populated areas 
there is a local demand for fuel and the supply would not be unlimited and 
as Mr. Ghosh says on page 52, it might be necessary to burn coal. 

Mr. Ghosh’s report gives rates for all classes of timber and presumably 
the cheapest rates apply to log required for fuel. It is impossible to give 
estimate of the cost of fuel and the quantities available for fuel for the 
whole of Bengal in more detail than Mr. Ghosh has done. 

(4) Generally speaking labour is plentiful with all factories which have 
been established for some time; but some concerns, particularly those which 
have Jute or Cotton Mills as neighbours, complain of fluctuation due to 
employees being reluctant to remain for a short time with comparatively 
low earnings in order to gain sufficient skill to earn more. In common with 
other industries some of the smaller concerns experience difficulty in obtaining 
labour during the harvesting period, but this difficulty is not so great as it 
might he since this period coincides with the off seasons of the match indus¬ 
try. Some of the larger concerns have now installed Box Filling Machines 


* Not printed. 
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so that child labour hitherto tating care of. that portion of the process have 
now oome into the market for similar employment in smaller capitalised 
factories. 

In so far as future small match factories are concerned, there should be 
no difficulty in obtaining the requisite child labour in view of the attraction 
to the latter being able to earn comparatively high wastes. 


MATCH FACTORY: WAGES : (Average per month). 

Box Filling Dbpartmeni. 

Children (12 to 15 years) . . Rs. 20-0-0 (6 hours per day, 6 days 

per week). 

Men.Rs. 22-8-0 (10 hours per day, 6 days 

per week). 

Women ...... Rs. 25-0-0 (10 hours per day, 6 days 

per week). 

In the larger European Match Factories box filling to a great extent is 
carried out by machines so that few persons are employed in that branch of 
the process. 

Box Making Depamment (by hand). 


Children 

.Rs. 26-0-0 (Contract) (6 hours per day, 

6 days per week). 

Men ,. 

.Rs. 26-0-0 (Contract) (10 hours per 

day, 6 days per week). 

Women 

.Rs, 26-0-0 (Contract) (10 hours per 

day, 6 days per weekh 

The larger 

concerns do this work either by machines or arrange to get it 

done oy contract workerp working in their own homes. 

Box Making DEP.uirJlKNr (by machine). 

Men 

Rs. 28 (daily hands) (10 hours per day, 6 days per week). 

Dipping Department- 

Mon 

Rs. 28 (daily hands) (10 hours per day, 6 days per week). 

Frame Filling Department. 

Alen 

Rs. 40 (daily hands) (10 hours per day, 6 days per week). 

Peeling Machine Department (veneers). ■ 

Men 

Rs. 35 (daily hands) (10 hours per day, 6 days per week). 

Stick Peeling Department. 

Men 

Rs, 35 (daily hands) (10 hours per day, 6 days per week). 

Stick Cutting Department. 

Men 

Rs. 28 (daily hands) (10 hours per day, 6 days per week). 


B. (1) Vide pages 38-41 of Mr. Ghosh’s report. 

Map.s iJlustrating the sites mentioned in the report not available. 
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(2) It is understood that a detailed statement showing the number, loca¬ 
tion, size of factories in Bengal, including those working on cottage industry 
lines, and the approximate date of establishment of each factory has already 
been furnished to the Tariff Board by the Director of Industries, Bengal. 
A list of registered factories in Bengal, as now furnished by the C. I. F., 
Bengal, with such details as are available is enclosed herewith. 

(3) It is understood that a statement on this point has been forwarded 
to the Tariff Board by the Department of Industries, Bengal, direct. 

(4) With the exception of Khulna and Calcutta no match factory of any 
magnitude has been started in any other place recommended either in 
Mr. Troup’s memorandum or in Mr. Ghosh’s report. 

(5) None of the factories mentioned in the list referred to in B above 
have been closed, except the Supermanto.sh Match Factory which was closed 
for the reason stated therein. 

(6) Of the 14 registered factories mentioned in the list one is owned, 
controlled and managed by Japanese, one is owned, controlled and managed 
by Swedes and the rest are Indian owned, controlled and managed. 

0. (1) Almost all the factories are located in or near about Calcutta. 
The only arrangement that has been made for the sale of trees from 
Darjeeling forests (Senohal Block II) to the match industry is that with 
Babu Sailendra Nath Mitva, Proprietor of the Bande Mataram Match 
Factory, by whicli he bes been permitted t<i remove from coupes in the same 
felling series before they are sold by auction, trees suitable for match-making, 
paying royalty at the ordinary scheduled rates. 

(2) One anna per cubic foot for match wood to be taken from the 
Darjeeling forests (Senehal Block II) with effect from March 1927. 

(3) Vide reply to C (1) above, 

(4) As no such applications have so far been received by Government, the 
questions do not arise. 

(5) Vide paragraph 3 of this department letter No. 6461, dated 11th 
November 1926. 

(6) No. 

D. Vide Appendices TI and III to Mr. Ghosh’s report. 

E. and F. The figures relating to the import of matches into Bengal as per 
statement enclosed and those relating to the estimated production of the local 
factories as shown in the detailed statement which has been furnished to the 
Tariff Board direct by the Director of Industries, Bengal, will furnish an idea 
of the extent of local demand for matches and also the stage the industry 
has reached in Bengal, 


Number of registered match factories in Bengal—14. 
Locaiton. 


Calcutta 

24-Parganas 

■Khulna 


1 

12 

1 


Calcutta. 


Name of factories. Employees 

approximately. 

601 


1. Esavi India Match Manufactory 
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34-Parganas. 


Name of factories. Employees 

approximately. 

1. Calcutta Match Works ....... 890 

2. Western India Match Factory.914 

8. Esavi India Match Factory . . . . . . 946 

4. Supermantosh India Match Factory . . Closed for past 12 months 

since fire took place. 

6. Pior.eer Match Factory , ..400 

6. Radha-Shyam Match Works ...... 63 

7. Karimbhoy Match Manufactory.275 

8. M. N. Mehta Match Factory.. 766 

9. Sukalu Match Factory.. 33 

10. Sultan Central Match Works ...... 19 

11. Standard Match Works.49 

12. Bhiigirathi Match Factory.. . 125 

Khulna. 

j. Sunderbnn Match Works.39 


Name of factories. Date of Establishment, 

Cclciitta, 

1. Eeavi India Match Company’s Factory, 86-A, 

Hogulkuria Gully January 1925. 

24~Fargams. 

1. Calcutta Match Works, Dilwarjah Lane, Garden 

Reach . . . . . . . . October 1924. 

2. Western India Match Company’s Factory, 46-5, 

Canal East Road.September 1924. 

8. Esavi India Match Manufactory, 46, 46-1-1, 

Muraripukur Road ...... January 1925. 

4. Supermantosh and Company’s Match Manufac¬ 

tory, 25, South Road, Entally .... January 1925. 

5. Pioneer Match Factory, 16, Dum Dum Road . June 1925. 

6. Radha-Shyam Match Works, 10, Roy Mathura- 

nath Chowdhury’s Lane, Baranagore . . August 1925. 

7. Karimbhoy Match Manufactory, 32, Canal West 

Road.August 1925. 

8. M. N. Mehta Match Factory, 104, Ultadinghi 

Main Road.. . . October 1925. 

9. Sukalu Match Factory, 14, Gurudas Datta’s 

Garden Lane ....... November 1925. 

10. Sultan Central Match Works, 35-5, Canal West 

Road ......... December 1925. 

11. Standard Match Works, 13, Paikpara Road, 

Tallah ..April 1926. 

12. Bhagirathi Match Factory, 1, Jogan Bysack Road, 

Barnagore. . November 1926. 


Khulna. 

1, Sunderban Match Works, Khulna .... June 1925. 











Quantity in gross of boxes, Valuo in Rupees. 
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Total . ... ... ... ... i,a24,322 ... ... ... ... 3,43,67.3 
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Government of the Punjab. 

Letter, dated Sith February 19S7. 

With reference to your letter No. 58, dated 8th January 1927, to the 
address of the Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, I am directed to 
forward herewith a copy of a joint note on the Match Industry in the Punjab 
written by the Director of Industries and the Chief Conservator of Foiests, 
Punjab, which deals with all the ijoints raised by the Board. 

2. With reference to paragraph 4 of your letter under reply I am to say 
that if the Board could give an indication after a perusal of the enclosed 
joint note as to the .approximate date of their visit with the places to be 
inspected, necessary suggestions for a tour programme will be forwarded. 


The Match-mahing Industry in the Punjab. 

(A note compiled with special reference to the Secretary, Tariff Board letter 
No. 68, dated 8th January 1927, to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of the Punjab.) 

(Vide Secretary, Development Department, Punjab’s endorsement No. 423- 
A.D., dated 27th January 1927, to the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab.) 


General. (Last sentence of paragi-aph 2 of the Tariff Board’s letter.) 

The present condition of the match-making industry in the Punjab cannot 
be described as flourishing; but there is little, if any, reason to despair 
provided that it is recognised that the building up and growth of the industry 
depends:— 

(i) On ready co-operation between the Punjab and its neighbours, the 

Kashmir, Chaniba .and Bashahr States; 

(ii) On reasonable protection against the unduly cheap marketing of 

foreign matches or matches manufactured from foreign wood in 
India by powerful foreign match companies and combines; 

(iii) On the grasping of every favourable opportunity to improve com¬ 

munications and cheapen transport with the forests of the higher 
hills, which contain a very large supply of wood believed to be 
suitable for match making. 

At the moment there is only one inatch factory in the Punjab—The Alaha- 
lakshmi Match Factory at Shahclara,' near Lahore, owned and oper.ated by 
Sir Daya Kisban Kaul and Sons. This factory is equipped with up-to-date 
and efficient machinery and is conducted rvith sufficient expert knowledge of 
match making; but it is handicapped by the fact that it was erected without 
adequate consideration of the difficulty of obtaining, near Lahore, a sufficiency 
of cheap wood suitable for match splints and box veneers. It should at once 
be made clear that this factory was started without consultation with the 
Forest Department, who cannot, therefore, take any responsibility for the 
difficulties in which the factory now finds itself. The factory continues to 
work by buying blue pine (Pinus excelsa) wood in the open market and supple¬ 
menting supplies of thi.s wood by .small quantities of other woods, chiefly the 
Hill Poplar (Populus ciliata) and the riverain Poplar (Populus euphratica); 
hut Blue Pine wood is in reality too valuable a wood for match splints 
fthough entirely suitable for box veneers), while the other 2 woods cannot be 
had in sufficient quantities or of good enough quality at present. The pros¬ 
pects of the match-making industry in the Punjab are sufficiently good, pro¬ 
vided that it is recogn ised that development must, by the condition of things, 
be slow and must involve the investment of capital on a considerable scale. 
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The Forest Department’s views on the prospects are set forth in general terms 
in a note entitled “ Note on the possibilities of establishing a Match Industry 
in the Punjab ” issued by the Utilization Circle, with the approval of the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, a copy of which is attached (En¬ 
closure I). 

The Forest Department believes that a real development of this industry 
depends on the utilization of the large quantities of Silver Fir and Spruce 
wood growing in the remoter parts of the High Hills. But, since it is clear 
from actual experience at the Mahalakshmi Factory that these 2 woods are 
not suitable for “ peeling ” when the sap has been dried out after transport 
by water over long distances, the development of the industry will, it is 
believed, depend \ipon the preparatitm of splints in special splint factories 
erected iir the close vicinity of the Silver Fir and Spruce Forests, and transfer 
of the manufactured splints from these factories to the plains, where the 
finisbed match would be produced at a central factory, located at a spot, 
where packing case and box veneer material, chemicals, and paper can be 
obtained in sufficient quantities at reasonable cost. But development on 
these lines is very largely dependent upon imiiroved communications, since 
the cost of transport of “ splints ” must be as low as possible if a match i.s 
to be produced at a competitive price. In practice it would appear that the 
industry must be started on a small scale, utilizing such accessible forest 
areas as there may he at present, and gradually expanding as improved com¬ 
munications and cheap transport enable fresh forest areas to be exploited for 
match wmod. Nor must it he forgotten that but a small proportion of the 
supply of Silver Fir and Spruce wood, available in Northern India, actually 
lies within the boundaries of British Punjab; the proportion is probably not 
more than 10 per cent, of the whole, while Chamba (10 per cent.), Bashahr 
(10 per cent.) and Kashmir (70 per cent.) all contain forests which could 
provide those woods to a large central finishing factory situated in the Punjab. 
Such a factory, given patience and time, might provide fo)' the whole of the 
match demand of Northern India (Punjab, United Provinces, North-West 
Frontier Province and the Native States adjoining). 

Sources, etc., of wood supply, (A (1) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

The following woods in the Punjab arc believed to be suitable for match 
making; — 

Silver Fir (Abies Pindrow) 7 For splints (when -green) and packing 

Spruce (Picea morinda) . . J cases. 

Blue Pine (Finns excelsa) . . For splints end box veneers. 

Hill Poplar (Populus ciliata) . . For splints. 

Riverain Poplar (Populus eiiphra- For splints, 
tica). 

Simal (Bombax raalabaricum) . . For box veneers. 

The Punjab Government only owns one important area of Silver Fir and 
Spruce forests, namely that lying in the Kulu and Seraj Forest Divisions. 
These forests can produce at least 1 million cubic feet of match wood annually 
in perpetuity, hut without improved communiettiions they are economically 
inaccessible to the match manufacturer, since the wood must be used green. 

Subject to the qualifications as to accessibility there is a further supply in 
the North-West Frontier Province Government forests of Hazara District, 
which could yield probably another 750,000 cubic feet per annum (of which 
some 50,000 cubic feet may prove to be immediately accessible). The forests 
of Chamba State contain another million cubic feet, but are unUkely to be 
economically accessible for many years to come, the same remarks applying 
to the forests of Bashahr State (which will give another million cubic feet 
per annum). The Kashmir State will produce some 5 to 6 million cubic feet 
per annum, of which probably 1 million cubic feet could be exploited imme¬ 
diately. The visible supply of Silver Fir and Spruce wood in the north of 
India, utilizable by a Punjab Match industry, is therefore round about 9-10 
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million cubic feet per annum, of which however probably a little more than 1 
million cubic feet are at present economically accessible for match splints; 
while probably 1 million cubic feet more could be produced from Kulu and 
Seraj forests for packing eases, since water-borne wood is suitable for this 
purpose. 

The Blue Pine is available in considerable quantities but has a value which 
places it beyond the reach of the manufacturer of matches on a large scale, 
except for box veneers. The Punjab Government forests would certainly 
produce 50,000 cubic feet of wood a year suitable for this purpose and imme¬ 
diately available (.since water-borne Blue Pine wood is suitable). The other 
localities mentioned above will irroduce 5 or 6 times this quantity so that 
there is no question that sufficient quantity of this wood is available for box 
veneers for the largest factory. 

The Hill Poplar is not at present found in large enough quantity in con- 
rentrated areas to allow of sole dependence upon this wood by a factory. 
However even at present it might prove a useful source of supplementary 
supply; while it is possible that plantations of this tree could be grown in 
suitable localities rvithout very great difficulty. 

The Riverain Poplar is at present found in considerable quantities only 
along the Indus river in the Muzaffargarb and Dera Ghazi Khan Districts. 
The present stocking of the forests is extremely poor owing to past neglect, 
and the production of wood suitable for match making does not exceed 10,0(X) 
cubic feet for annum. Step.s are now being taken to improve the quantity 
and quality of wood in these forests, and it is possible that after some 20-25 
years the supply of wood will gradually increase to a maximum of 75,000 
cubic feet per annum. It is also possible that the supplies of this wood 
:,'Ould be considerably increased by plantations in riverain areas, or even in 
parts of the irrigated plantations of the Punjab. 

The Simal does not at present form large forests in the Punjab so that no 
large quantities of this wood are at present available for box veneers. It is 
just possible that supplies of this wood could be increased by planting. 

Proximity and accessibility of supplies. (A (2) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

Information on this point has been included in the preceding section. 
To sum up it can be said that suppilies of the most abundant woods, namely, 
Silver Fir and Spruce, depend entirely on improved communications. These 
2 woods could not be obtained in full quantity from a single source; the 
position is summarised as follows for these 2 wods: — 


Silver Pir and Spruce. 


Source* 1 

I 

Ultimately 

available. 

Now 

available. 

i 

i 

C. ft. 

C. ft. 

Punjab (Kulu, Seraj). j 

1,000,000 

•• 

North-West Frontier Province (Kagan) 

! 750,000 

60,000 

Chamba State ...... 

1,000,000 

1 


Bashahr State 

1,000,000 

.. 

Kashmir State ...... 

1 6,000,000 

1,000,000 

Total 

i 

1 9,750,000 

1,050,000 


t 
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The blue pine forests are all accessible by river and subject to cost, (which 
is to-day round about 12—14 annas per cubic foot in the log), are in sulH- 
ciently close proximity for use in a plains finishing factory for box’ veneers. 

The Riverain poplar forests are the only other immediate source of "supply 
and are concentrated in 2 neighbouring districts in the South West Punjab. 
Supplies are at present limited, but will increase. The forests are all acces¬ 
sible and are in close enough proximity to any locality likely to be used for 
match manufacture. 

Fuel supply. (A. (3) Tariff Board’s letter.) 

The fuel woods available in the plains are Shishain, Mulberry, Jhand and 
Farash, the 2 former growing in irrigated plantations and the 2 latter in the 
dry rakhs. Supplies from dry rakhs will rapidly decrease with the advance 
of irrigation, • There will always be aipple supplies of fuel for match factories 
in the plains at a cost of approximately 10 per cent. c. ft. stacked for Shisham 
and mulberry and Rs. 6 per cent, c. ft. stacked for Jhand and Farash. For 
splint factories in the Hills there will be ample supplies of fuel in the form 
of waste wood from conversion, branch wood, etc., at a cost of some 4 annas 
per maund. 

Available supply of labour and wages. (A. (4) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

The Mahalakshmi Match Factory experiences no difficulty in getting an 
adequate supply of labour. The whole process of match manufacture, from 
the sawing of the logs to the packetting of finished products requires a certain 
amount of skill, which is not difficult to acquire. The labour employed ’’n the 
factory consists of: — 

Shilled 137 men and boys, working on machines. 

Wages range between Rs. 8 and Ra, 2.5 per mensem according to 
qualifications and age. 

Skilled 12 mechanics, mistries, fitters, etc. 

Wages range between Rs. 15 and Rs. 80 per mensem. 

Unskilled 36 men working in the timber yard, stores and for transporta¬ 
tion of finished products. 

Wages range between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per mensem. 

Match Factory sites. (I). (1) of Tariff Board’s letter.' 

Mr. Troup has mentioned Beas and Ghazi Ghat as 2 possible but not pro¬ 
mising sites for match factories. Beas is not suitable in view of the fact that 
sufficient supplies of cheap wood for splints would not be available, owing to 
the more or less established fact that Silver Fir and Spruce timber when 
carried long distances by water is not suitable for match splints; the site is 
by no means the most suitable for a central finishing factory. At present at 
any rate Ghazi Ghat is not suitable for a factory, since present supplies of 
wood are insufficient to feed even the smallest factory. In fact an investi¬ 
gation carried out in 1909-10 by Messrs. Macbeth and Monro proved this to 
be the case: the position has not yet sufficiently improved to permit of revi¬ 
sion or their decision. After the lapse of some 20 years it is possible that 
the supply of suitable wood will have sufficiently increased to justify the 
erection of a “ Splint ” factory at this place. 

For reasons already stated the Forest Department advocates a Central 
Finishing Factory to which prepared “ splints ” would be sent from special 
splint factories, located in the neighbourhood of the forests growing suitable 
“ splint ” wood. There will be no objection however to “ splint ” machinery 
at the Central Factory on a small scale to deal with such quantities of suitable 
woods as can be economically obtained but not in large enough quantities for 
any one locality to justify the erection of a splint factory in situ. 

Probably Lahore is a quite suitable locality for the Central Finishing Fac¬ 
tory, which will deal with the chemical side of the industry, making of packing 
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eases, making of match boxes, making of splints on a small scale, and labelling 
and packing. Such a factory must he on a main line of railway, as near as 
reasonably possible to ports, admitting the necessary chemicals, etc., and yet 
Eot unduly far from the centre of the wood producing areas—Lahore fulfills 
this purpose suificiently, so that the Mahalakshmi Factory may be considered 
to be satisfactorily located. 

Splint factories could almost certainly be established immediately in the 
Vale of Kashmir where supplies of Silver Fir and Spruce wood are unusually 
accessible. No details can however be given by the Punjab Forest Depart- 
ment as to the number and location of such factories. 

Lack of communications at present limits the possibility of establishing 
splint factories elsewhere: but it is believed that a factory would be justified 
at Balakote at the foot of the Kagan Valley in Hazara District and ijossibly 
also above Shinkiari in the Siran VaUey of the same district. An extension 
of rail facilities to the borders of or on to Kulu coupled with good cart 
roads would open up a possibility of 2 more splint factories, probably located 
at (1) Bhuin (at the junction of the Beas and Parhatti Rivers), and (2) above 
Monali at the head of the Beas River. Other factories in the High Hills are 
out of the question unless .good communications are established, and there 
seems little immediate prospect of such a development in Chamba and 
Bashahr States in the near future. As already stated a splint factory at 
Ghazi Ghat may prove feasible 20 years hence. 

Number, etc. of Match factories in the Punjab. (B. (2) of Tariff Board’s 

letter.) 

The only match factory in the Punjab is the Mahalakshmi Match factory 
(proprietors—Sir Daya Kishen Kaul and Sons) located at Sliahdara, near- 
Lahore, started in 1926 and equipped with modern machinery of German 
make. It is understood that a splint factoi-y subsidiary to this Central fac¬ 
tory has just been erected in Kashmir State to utilise a concentrated area of 
poplar (populus alba) forest which is the property of Sir Daya Kishen Kaul: 
but no particulars are available in the Forest Department. The factory at 
Shahdara is at present designed to deal with 1,000 gross boxes of matches 
daily, but is at present believed to be working at about | of its full capacity 
owing to lack of wood. The factory started work in 1925. 

Utilization of indigenous wood. (B. (3) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

Owing to (1) difficulties of extraction, (2) lack of communications with the 
important sources of Silver Fir and Spruce wood supply and (3) the dearth 
of wood, other than Silver Fir and Spruce, suitable for match making, the 
Forest Department has not yet been able to supply large quantities of wood 
for the manufacture of matches. The following statement gives the necessary 
statistics on this point: — 


Kind of wood. 

Quantity sold, j 

j 

I Price per 

1 cubic loot 

solid realised. 

Cost par cubic 
foot Kolid of 
extraction. 


1 

C. ft. 1 

1 

1 

Ra. A, P. 1 

Es. A. P, 

Riverain Poplar 

17,000 

*0 3 0 

1 ' 

i 0 15 

Blue pine 

12,903 

0 12 9 1 

0 10 0 

Fir. 

1,666 

0 6 9 1 

I 

0 14 0 


"Price for firewood and match logs combined works out at approximate 2 
annas per c. ft. solid. This figure has been raised 60 per cent, for match- 
logs alone. 
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Erection of factories on Mr. Troup’s sites. (B. (4) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

No match factories have been erected on the sites contemplated by Mr. 
Troup for reasons already explained. 

Elosure of factories owing to financial losses. (B. (5) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

No match factories in the Punjab have so far been closed owing to financial 
losses: but unless conditions governing the supply of Silver Fir and Spruce 
wood can be improved (chiefly by means of improved communications with 
the Inner Himalayan forests), the position of any Match factory in the Punjab 
must remain precarious. 

Foreign capitalists and the Match Industry. (B. (6) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

No Match factories in the Punjab are owned or controlled by foreign 
cajntalists. 

Arrangements for sale of wood from Government forests. (C. (1) of Tariff 

Board’s letter.) 

Wood is purchased by the Mahalakshmi factory in the open market, either 
at auction or at rates based upon prices realised by sales of similar wood at 
auction, from the Government depots. 

Restrioiions on concessions to foreigners. (0. (4) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

The royalties on wood sold by the Punjab Forest Department to the Maha¬ 
lakshmi Match Factory have beeir approximately as follows: — 

(i) Blue Pine (Pinus escelsa) - . .1 anna per c. ft. 

(ii) Silver fir (Abies pindrow) and Spruce sold at a loss. 

(Pices morinda). 

{Hi) Riverain poplar (Poimlus euphratioa) . 1 anna per o. ft. 

Concessions for extraction of wood. (C. (3) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

No concessions have so far been granted. 

Itestrictions on concessions to foreigners. (C. (4) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

The question has not so far arisen in the Punjab so that no general policy 
has as yet been formulated. 

riantations for production of Match wood. (0. (5) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

No plantations of this nature have so far been formed in the Punjab for 
production of wood, suitable for match-making. In the event of a successful 
development of the resources of Silver Fir and Spruce, such plantations on a 
large scale would hardly be necessary as ample supplies of these woods exist 
to meet all possible demand for matches in Northern India. Some experi¬ 
ments are, however, about to be undertaken to see whether- the supplies of 
riverain poplar (Populus euphratioa) and Simal (Bombax malabaricum) can 
be increased by planting on an economic basis. 

Plantations by manufacturer of matches. (0. (6) of Tariff Board’s letter.) 
No plantations of this nature have been made in the Punjab. 

Conditions and cost of transport. (D. of Tariff Board’s letter.) 

Road transpoi’t in the High Hills is possible between April and December; 
snowfall stops traffic during December—^Marcb. Innundation prevents trans¬ 
port from the riverain poplar forests during the monsoon period. 
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River Transport of logs is usually carried out in the spring and early- 
summer between the melting of the snow and the flooding of the rivers with 
the establishment of the monsoon in July-August, some log floating is also done- 
in the autumn commencing before the monsoon begins to subside. 

Rail transport is possible at all seasons of the year. The cost of transport 
can be put at the following rough figures; — 

(i) By ropeway, timber slides, etc. 6. pies per niannd per mile, 

(ii) By bridle road (pack animals) . 1 anna per maund per mile. 


(Hi) By hill cart road 

(iv) By other cart roads 

(v) By river 

(vi) By rail 


3 pies per maund per mile, 
pies per maund per mile. 
^ pie per maund per mile. 
^ pie per maund per mile. 


(And 2 pies per niiiuiid terminal charges.) 

For the Central finishing factory at Lahore methods (i), (in), (r) and (vi}- 
would he utilised for wood or splints required. For splint factories in the 
hills methods (i), (ii) and (iii) would be utilised. 


Z^ocal demand for matches: disposals from local factories. (B. of Tariff 

Board’s letter.) 

It is difficult to find out exact figures of consumption of matches in the- 
Punjab, as imports of matches into the Punjab are not separately recorded 
in the Provincial Trade reports. However, a statement showing the imports 
into India of matches and the estimated imports into the Punjab is enclosed’ 
(enclosure II), The figures for the Punjab have been arrived at on a popula¬ 
tion basisj i.e,, l/18th of the total Indian imports. The imports for the lasf 
two years have considerably decreased. The decrease might be attributed to 
the establishment of match factories in India. The Shahdara factory which 
is capable of turning out 1,000 gross of boxes per day is at present producing 
750 gross a day. The output during 1025-28 was 95,682 gross of boxes, which 
represents about l/5th of the estimated consumption of matches in the Pro¬ 
vince, The entire output of the factory is disposed of in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province through agents. The demand is far in excess 
of what it can possibly turn out. 

State which the Match Industry has reached in the Punjah. (F. of Tariff 

Board’s letter.) 

The industry is still in its infancy in the Punjab and development must of 
necessity be slow, depending as it does (i) mainly on the opening up of the 
inner Himilayan forests by adequate cart road and railway development, (ii) 
the steady, but necessarily slow improvement of the riverain poplar forests 
in the S. W. Punjab. 

Inspection of Match factories, try the Board. 

The Mahalakshmi Match Factory can be visited from Lahore at any time 
on application to Sir Daya Kishen Kaul and Sons, Abbott Road, Lahore: as 
also the; recently erected Splint Factory in Kashmir, by rail and motor from; 
Lahore to Srinagar (2 days’ journey). 


Enclosure No. I. 

Note on the Possihility of establishing a Match Industry in the Punjab. 

1, This note is designed to suirply preliminary information to the many 
firms and private individuals who appear to be anxious to establish match 
factories in the Punjab and elsewhere in India, by using wood from the- 
Punjab fca-ests. 
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2. There are very large quantities of silver fir and spruce wood in the far 
distant and not easily accessible forests of the Himalaya proper, notably at 
the head of the Beaa, Sutlej, Chenab and Jhelum valleys—by far the greater 
part of available supplies being situated in Native States, such as Kashmir 
(Jhelum and Chenab rivers), Ohainha (Chenab and Ravi rivers) and Bashahr 
(Sutlej river). The forests lie in the heart of the Himalaya proper at a dis¬ 
tance by river or by bridle path and cart road of 300 miles or more from, 
the Punjab plains. Both these woods are suitable for packing cases and, 
under certain circumstances, for match splints. They could be supplied up 
to a total of some 25 lakhs of cubic feet of logs a year. But the circumstances 
finder w'hich silver fir and spruce are suitable for match splints are an all- 
important factor, and require detailed expert examination before anyone 
would be justified in establishing a match factory, depending mainly upon 
these woods. So far as the limited information in the possession of the 
Forest Department goe.s, it can be said that these woods must be put through 
the splinting machines green (that is to say, with the natural sap still in the 
W'ood, and that they lend themselves more to conversion into round grooved 
splints of the “ pine vesta ” type than to conversion into the more common 
square splint. At the same time it is possible that experiments with green 
wood (which have not yet been carried out) may prove that good square 
splints can be made from such wood. It must be clearly understood, there¬ 
fore, that it is ^'ery doubtful if silver fir and spruce logs carried to the Punjab 
plains by xvater will be suitable for any other purpose than packing cases and 
similar purposes; so that it may prove necessary to arrange for splint manu¬ 
facture in the vicinity of the forests, and not in the plains. It is clear from 
the above that very careful calculations of costs, etc., are essentia] before 
launching any large scheme of match manufacture in the Punjab. 

On the other hand, there are large supplies of kail wood in the same loca¬ 
lities to meet the demands of large match factories for match box veneers 
and splints. For both the.se purposes, this wood is quite suitable, even after 
extraction to the plains by water. 

3. While it is true that large supplies of wood are available in the forests,, 
it is by no means true that any of these woods can be obtained in the plains, 
either in a form (see the remarks above regarding silver fir and spruce wood) 
or at a price which makes their u,3e for match-making a sound commercial 
proposition. In the case of silver fir and si)rnce forests, extraction from the 
forests, aird by the rivers, is a very difficult and comparatively expensive 
operation: nor can co.sts he reduced w’ithout very heavy initial capital outlay 
on lines of transport (such .as ropeways, logging Toad.s and flumes), and on 
river improvement (to enable logs to be floated out of the higher reaches of 
the river). Without .such capital outlay it is impossible to tap more than 
perhaps 10 per cent, of the silver fir and spruce forests at all, while so far as 
limited experience has shown, even in the c.ase of this 10 per cent, it is prob¬ 
ably impossible to deliver logs of these timbers in the plains at a cost price 
figure of less than 9 to 12 annas per c. ft. (this figure including no value for 
the wood itself). The cost of delivering silver fir and spruce logs at a factory 
situated in the near vicinity, of the forest would probably be round about 4 
annas per c. ft. (again this figure includes no value for the wood itself). 

The position in the case of kail wood is somewhat more favourable as re 
gards extraction, but the demand for this w'ood for general purposes is suffi¬ 
ciently keen to give a market value to the wood, which tends to put the wood 
almost out of the reach of any but the largest and most highly organised 
match factories. This wood is, to-day, worth some 14 to 16 annas per c, ft. 
in the log, sold at plains depots. 

4. Apart from the problem of wood supplies, a Punjab match factory would 
be faced with difficulty in obtaining the requisite chemicals and paper at a 
rea.sonable price, since, at present at any rate, India does not produce these 
requisites in large enough volume or at a price, to enable successful competi¬ 
tion with the large match “ combines ” of Europe and Japan. So real is this 
difficulty that, even where wood has been obtained in India for match splints 
and boxes, firms have preferred to sell those unfinished products to the large 
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KuropeaB “ conibiiios ” to be turned into the finished match. For this reason 
also it follows that; none but the biggest scale and most highly organised 
concern ooukl hope to establish a profitable niotch iiictory in 'N'orthern Tudia. 

5. Even if the difficulties detailed and implied above were surmountable, 
it cannot bo too strongly emphasised that none of the suitable woo.is could bo 
used at any distance from tho river depots, to which they are brought, owing 
to the high railway freight thargeable on so bulky a commodity (thus enquiry 
showed that freight from the Punjab dopfits to Patua in Bihar and Orissa 
w'ould amount to some 14 annas per c. ft.). This, combined with a relatively 
high initial cost of wood, obviously makes the export of Punjab woods to other 
parts of India for inatch-making an entirely uncommercial propo.sition, 

6. Enquirers often ask whether Government will supply wood for match¬ 
making purposes at concession rates. The answer to that question must be 
in the negative, since the Punjab Oovernmeut rightly holds that a business, 
dependent upon a jicrnianont Government subsidy, (which is what a concession 
price, namely one below the market price of tho raw material, amounts to) 
is not to the commercial advantage of the Province. While some temporary 
subsidy of this nature might conceivably be considered for a limited period 
during and after the establishment of a match factory, it is useless for en- 
qtiirers to base any plans upon a price for wood below the ruling market price 
from time to timo, or for them to count upon obtaiuing a very long period 
contract with Government for the supply of timber at a fixed price. It may, 
however, bo said that, so far as <;an be foreseen, it will be many years before 
the general market price of silver fir and .spruce wood will rise to a figure 
approaching that for kail, so that subject to cost, tho purchase price of these 
woods probably is and will be within the range desirable for match-making, 
provided the industry is based upon large scale production and a high standard 
of efficiency. 

7. From what has appeared, above, it cannot he advised that any firm or 
individual should (consider the esablishment of a match factory except upon 
a really largo scale and iipon the most up-to-date and efficient principles; 
while it is a matter of great practical importance to consider what hope, if 
any, there is of competing with the powerful “ combine,” which control the 
match industry in h’urope, or with the low prices at which Japanese firms 
ai'o prepared to soil in India. Centainly no one would be well advised to 
commit themselves to any scheme for match-making in the Punjab until they 
have had the advantage of the best available expert advice from specialists, 
who have had long and intimate experience of match-making as carried on in 
Fuvope and Japan. 

8. The Forest Deparlment will alway.s be ready to consider the question 
of supplies of wool if, and when, a firm or individual c.aii prove that the 
proposition is based upon a sufficient knowledge of tho actual problems to be 
solved and sufficienT financial backing to ensure that lai-ge capital outlay in 
the forests worjld not lie followed by the diiappearauce of the demand with 
the disappearance of the match manufacturer, ft will readily be understood 
that nothing but a really large and permanent demand, at a fair price, for 
the woods, indicated as suitable for march splints, would tempt Government 
to invest the large capital required to open oat the forests. 
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Government of Assam. 

Letter, dated the S5th February 1927. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 68, dated the 8th January 1927 , 
and to forward a note recorded by the Conservator of Forests, giving the 
information required regarding the condition and prospects of the match 
making industry in Assam. 

2. Should the Board dosire to visit any sites in this province I am to 
request that this Government may be informed so that arrangements can be 
made and a tour programme suggested. 


llnclosure. 

Note by the Conservator of Forests, Assam. 

A. (1) The existence, quantity and suitability of wood for the manufac¬ 
ture of— 


(i) splints, 

(ii) veneers, and 
(Hi) packing eases. 


Only the species which are available in large quantities have been 
mentioned. 


Species. 

(i) 

Splints. 

(ii) 

Veneers. 

(iii) 

Packing 

caseB. 

1, Authrocephahis Cadambft . . * 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

2, Bombax malabarionm .... 

if 

if 

if 

3. Duabanga Sonneratioides 

ii 

if 

if 

4. Gmelina Arborea ... 

it 



5. Mallotus philippinensis , 


Yes. 

— 

fi. Pinus Khasya ... 

Yes. 

if 

■— 

7. Steroulia vi'losa ... 

— 

if 

Yes. 

S. Ik^achiUis Bombycina .... 

Yes. 

a 

— 


(2) The proximity and accessibility of the source of supply of such 
materials with special reference to the question whether it would be possible 
to obtain them from a single source. 


Nos 1 and 8 above can be obtained together from the Manas river to the 
existing Match factory at Dhubri; the time taken for delivery at the factory 
is about one month from the time of felling. In other districts the same 
time would probably be required; but much depends on the depth of water 
In the streams feeding the Brahmaputra; in many cases the floating would 
have to be restricted to the months in which the streams were in flood. 

(,3) The quantity, kind and cost of fuel available. 

Ample wood fuel is available, and coal is fairly cheap; wood fuel as a 
rule would have to be floated down with the logs for the matches; the cost 
would vary from 2 to 4 annas per 10 maunds. Coal would vary in cost from 
annas 9 to annas 14 per maund. 
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(4) ^he available supply of labour for the factory and the wages of such 
labour. 

Very little local labour is available, and labour would probably have to be 
imported; cost from annas 8 to Re. 1 per day. 

B. (1) The sites (whether included in Mr. Troup’s memorandum or not) 
which are considered suitable for the establishment of match factories in 
your province and the special advantages of each site. 

place. District. 

1. Kulai . . Kamrup . Although Mr. Troup included this in his 

list, I do not consider it suitable at 
present; but I understand that the 
proposed railway line from Gauhati on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra 
may go near Kulsi; in which case it 
may be a very good site. 

2. Bilasipara . . Goalpara . This site is on the Brahmaputra north 

bank, and is a calling station for river 
steamers. Floating from the Manas 
river would be cheaper than to Dhubri, 
A map indicating the sites is attached. 

(2) The number, location and size of the match factories in your province 
and the approximate date of the establishment of each. 

One has been erected at Dhubri, Goalpara district in 1925; the output 
is said to be 10 cases of 50 half gross packets per day. 

(3) The extent to which indigenous wood is utilized in such factories for— 

(a) splints, 

(b) veneers, and 

(c) packing cases. 

The use of indigenous timber is still under experiment; Bombax malabari- 
cum (No. 2) and Machilus Bombycina (No, 8) are chiefly being tried both for 
splints and veneers. 

(4) Whether any such factories have been erected on the sites selected by 
Mr, Troup in the memorandum referred to above. 

No. 

(5) Whether any such factories have been closed as a result of financial 
losses and, if so, what have been the main causes of such failures. 

No. 

(6) Whether any such factories are owned, controlled or managed by 
foreign capitalists. 

The factory at Dhubri is controlled by the Swedish Match Company, 

0. (1) What arrangements are in force for the sale of trees from Govern¬ 
ment forests to match factories? 

The Company had a lease for a year, it is now working under ordinary 
permit. 

(2) What is the royalty levied? 

Under the lease 6 pies per cubic foot; under permit Rs, 2 per tree. 

(3) Have any concessions for extracting timber for the manufacture of 
splints, veneers or packing cases been granted? If so, to whom? 

Yes, under the lease above mentioned. 

(4) Whether as a general question of policy any restrictions are imposed 
by the local Government on the grant of concessions to applicants of foreign 
nationality. If so, what is the nature of such restrictions? 

No restrictions were Imposed in the case of the company now working. 
Such restrictions are imposed in all mining concessions and it is open to 
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Govei’nment to impose such restrictions in the case of other enterprises. 
Such restrictions would take the form of requiring the company to be 
controlled by British subjects. 

(5) Has the Forest Department undertaken or is it likely to undertake 
in the near future any operations for the establishment of plantations of 
trees suitable for the manufacture of matches? 

No operations have been undertaken so far, nor are contemplated. 

(6) Have any areas been planted with suitable trees by companies or 
firms undertaking the manufacture of matches? 

No. 

D. What are the conditions of transport- 
fa) During the monsoon; 

(6) During the dry season, 

and what is the cost of freight by road, river, rail or sea, whichever method 
or methods would be necessary with reference to each site mentioned in 
reply to B. (1)? 

Transport by river is the only method by which logs could he brought at 
an economic price to a factory; the cost of rafting to the existing factory 
at Dhubri (after formation of raft) is about Rs. 3 per ton or 50 cubic feet. 
In the other sites mentioned under B. (1) the cost would bo about the same. 

E. What is the extent of the local demand for matches? How far can 
the factories dispose of their outturn in the local market? 

The demand is large; one or two more factories should easily be able 
to dispose of their outturn within the province. 

F. What stage has the industry reached in your province? Altogether 
in its infancy. 


Government of Bombay. 

Letter, dated the S5th February 1927. 

With reference to your letter No. 68, dated 7th January 1927, requesting 
to he furnished with information regarding the condition and prospects of 
the Match-making Industry in the Bombay Presidency, I am directed by 
the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) to state as follows 
in regard to the various points mentioned therein. 

2. Paragraph 2.—The condition of the Match Industry in this Presidency 
is given iii detail by the Director of Information in his note enclosed herewith. 
The Forest Department is now doing all in its power to help the exploitation 
of matchwoods. As regards the prospects of the industry as affected by the 
supply of matchwood from the Bombay forests, I am. to observe that the 
kind of timber suitable for match manufacture is scattered throughout the 
Presidency, part of it locked up in inaccessible areas and part too far away 
from probable factory sites to admit of profitable exploitation, leaving a small 
balance which will not be sufficient to meet more than a fraction of the re¬ 
quirements of the various factories working in the Presidency; and unless the 
existing stock is supplemented by extensive plantations of 6ui^ble_ ^ecies 
at convenient centres, there is no prospect of the industry working indepen¬ 
dent of imported woods. The Forest Department is doing all that it possibly 
can with the present reduced establishment in the ivay of starting such 
plantations but the funds available do not admit of much being done and 
it will be worth while for the factories to undertake such plantations on their 
own account. The Forest Department will give every help and encourage¬ 
ment they can. 

Paragraph SA (1 ).—The following species have been extracted at one 
time or other for match manufacture from the forests:—- 

(1) Ailanthm malabarica. 

(2) Alhizzia stipulata. 
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*(3) Ahtonia seholaris. 

*(4) Bomiax walabaricum. 

*(5) lionibax insigne. 

**(6) Boswellia serrata. 

(7) Oinnanwmum spp. 

(8) Elaeocarpus species. 

**(9) Garuga pinnata. 

■**(10) Holopielea integrifolia. 

(11) Eymenodictiyon Bxcelsim. 

(12) Kydia Galycina. 

*(13) Lophometalum wightianum. 

*(14) Machilus mucrantha. 

*(15) Mangifera Indica. 

(16) Melia dubia. 

(17) Myristjoa species. 

■**(18) Odina Wodier. 

**(19) Spondias mangifera. 

*(20) Spondias acuminata. 

(21) Symplocos Beddomsl. 

(22) Treiuia nudifiora. 

(23) Buchanania latifolia. 

(24) Bysoxylum binectariferum. 

(26) HoUgama arnottiana. 

(26) Biospyros paniculata. 

(27) Erythrina suherosa. 

(28) Erythrina indica. 

(29) Fig spp. 

(30) Sterculia foctida. 

(31) Tetrameles nudifiora. 

(32) BoswelUa .serrata. 

(33) Fopulus euphratica (in Sind). 

The manufacturers know best what species are suitable for splints, vetieers 
and packing ca.ses. The following information has been ascertained by the 
local oiBcei's from agents of factories or otherwise; — 

Species Nos. (1) to (22) and (S3) are reported to be suitable for splints. 

Those marked with * are reported to yield superior splints. 

Most of these species, i.e., Nos. (1) to (22), (33) and also (23) to (25) are 
reported as suitable for boxes. 

Species Nos. (26) to (32) are reported to he suitable for the manufacture 
of packing cases. 

It is imposshle to give an accurate estimate of the total matchwood stand 
when a good deal of it is not available for economic exploitation for match 
manufacture, e.g., large quantities of BoswelUa serrata (annual yield of 
about 2,000 tons) located in the Sarpudas covering over 400 square miles of 
rugged country which cannot be exploited because its exploitation will be too 
expensive in view of the large average lead, rough country and absence of 
extraction roads. It is notworthy that though the species is reported to be 
suitable for splints, no match manufacturing company has attempted its 
exploitation from the Satpudas. Experiments are at present in progress in 
North Khandesh to detennine the suitability of this species for being tapped 
for its Oleo-guin-resins. 
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The appended statement shows the quantities of matchwoods in columoc 
4 roughly estimated to be available in the forest areas shown in column 2 
for match manufacture in factories at the places shown in column 5. 

A. (2) Information on the point is furnished in column 7 of the statement,. 

A. (3) Information on the point is furnished ijt column 8 of the statement. 

A. (4) Information on the point is furnished in column 9 of the statement. 

B. (1) Tlie sites considered suitable for tlie e-stahlishment of match fac¬ 
tories have been indicated in the statement. The principal advantage of 
these sites is that they are fairly near the source of supply and that labour is 
available. Alimedab.'id or the neighbourhood of Bombay has been included 
because there are well established factories there already. 

B. (2) Bull infonnntion is given in the statement enclosed herewith. 

B. (3) The following quantities were removed by the various match manu¬ 
facturing companies from Government forests. Separate figures for splints,, 
veneers and boxes arc not available: — 


During 



Quainily in tons 


Name t'f match fuctorv. 

of 50 cnbi(! 

Source of supply. 


ft. 


( 2,050 N ( 

Kanara S. D. 

Western India Match Co. . 


Kauara W. 1). 
Kanara and 


L 62 ) (. 

East Thaua. 

Gujrat Islam Match Manufftctnring Company 

1107 ( 

I’anch Mahals. 

520] 



11") i 

Surat. 

Santa Cruz Match Works, Bombay 

200 

Surat. 

Kar.id Match Manufacturing Co. 

490 

Satara. 

Belgaum Match-Manufacturing Co. 

11 

Beignum. 


2.545 


1 1 



During the 5 years lOSO-Sl to 192i-20. 


Division Circle. 

No of tons 
of wood 
supplied. 

Period. 

liemarhs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Paneh Mahals 

S6i 

During the last 5 rears 


Surat 

40 

Ditto 


Kolaba .... 

270 

Daring the last 3 years 

Not supplied 
before. 

Satara .... 

632 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Belgaum 

28 

During 1923-24 and 
1024-25. 

Ditto. 

Sind 

fil 

During the last 5 years 



B. (4) No such factories have been erected on the sites selected by 
Mr. Troup. 
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B. (5) The Deccan Match Factorj- at Karad is reiiorted to have been closed 
down this year on account of financial losses. The causes are not known. It 
is reported that the factory was conducted on very unbusinesslike and primi¬ 
tive lines and had not the remotest chance of ever succeeding. 

The hand factory jn Sind closed down at Rohri owing to a disptite and 
kaa not been seriously tested at Bubak. 

B. (6) The Western India Match Company at Ambernath which is the 
biggest factory in the Bombay Presidency is a Swedish concern with an autho¬ 
rized capital of Its, 75^00,000 and subscribed and paid up caijital of Rs. 6,40,300 
(up to 8th April 1925). 

0. (1) The practice prevailing hitherto was that the match companies were 
allowed to remove sf)ecified match species at fixed royalty rates from specified 
areas for a fixed period—the arrangement being arrived at by private nego¬ 
tiations, In the case of the Kolaba and Thana forests where the supplies are 
far short of the requirejnents of the various match factories, in or near 
Bombay, looking to them for indigenous matchwood supplies, this system did 
not work to the satisfaction of the factories concerned. It was therefore 
decided to dispose of the right to extract matchwood species in them by tender 
or auction in open competition; and matchwood species in 7,283 acres in 
North Thana and 6,009 acres in West Thana have actually been so disposed 
of during the current year at Re. I-l-O and Re. 0-9-3 per cart load of material 
removed from main ITelling Series and Pole Serie,s in North Thana and 
Rs. 2-6-0 per cart load of material removed from West Thana. 

A public sale is notified inviting tend©'‘B for the exploitation of matchwood 
.species in Kolaba forests. 

Some factories obtain a part of their supplies direct from coupe contrac¬ 
tors and this system, which is the simplest of all, is reported to be spreading. 

C. (2) Royalty varies according to acces.sibility or otherwise of the exti'ac- 
tion area, quality of wood extracted and other circunistance.s. The rates at 
present are: — 

Dangs.Re. 0-4-0 per cart load. 

Panch Mahals.Re. 0-6-0 per cart load. 

Kolaba.Re. I-O-O per cart load of matchwood 

species excepting mango. 

Kolaba ...... Rs. 4-0-0 per cart load of mango. 

Satara.Re, 0-8-0 per cart load. 

Belgauin ...... Re. 0-8-0 per cart load. 

S. D. Kanara ..... Rs. 6-0-0 per acre for removing match¬ 
wood species only. 

S. D. Kanara ..... Re. 1-8-0 per ton of 50 cubic feet solid 

if trees are felled by selection. 

0. (3) Except the right of removing matchwood on royalty from Govern¬ 
ment forests, no concession has been granted. 

C. (4) All the match companies receive equal treatment in the matter of 
woods required by them irre-spective of their nationalities. 

C. (6) 50 acres were planted with 'Bornbax malaharicum in Kalol Range 
of the Panch Mahals Division in the rains of 1924-2-5, and a further area was 
taken in hand in the rains of 1926-27. In addition to the plantations in the 
Panch Mahals 75 acres will be taken in hand annually in Thana. For Kolaba 
a scheme has been laid down to plant an area of 5,400 acres in 40 years. 
^05 acres will be taken in hand in the coming rains within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance of the railway. 

If the Papulus suphrattca is found to be suitable for purposes of match 
manufacture, a regular yield of 1 to 2 thousand tons can be made available 
annually from Sind forests, working the forests under a separate working 
plan on a short rotation. 
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C. (tS) About 1914 the Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company 
started a plantation of Bombax and Ailanihus 123 acres in extent in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmedahad; the largest trees are now about 36 inches in 
girth, 

D. Tadri and Honavar .—The material can be brought from the forest from 
within 5 miles by carts to the river whence it can be rafted down to the 
factory. The two places are connected with Bombay by water, being seaports 
situated at the mouths of rivers. Transport of the material to the factory 
will cost about 15 to 20 rupees per ion. 

Khanapur .—The raw material can be carted to the rail from within 5 miles 
and thence railed to the factory. Transport will oo.st about E,s. 16 to 20 
per ton. 

Kolaha .—The material can be carted from within 20 miles to the nearest 
railway station or bunder whence it can be brought to the factory. Transport 
of the material to the station or bunder will cost on the average about Rs. 20^ 
to 25 per ton. 

Satara .—^The material can be brought to the nearest railway station from 
the forest from within 20 miles, and thence railed to factory. Transport 
from the forest to the nearest railway station will cost about Rs. 20 to 26 
per ton. 

Thana .—The material can be brought by carts from the forest from within 
10 miles to a railway station whence it can be i-ailed to the factory. Transport 
of material to the rail will cost on the average about Rs. 20 to 26 per ton. 

Bangs and Mandvi .-—Material extracted from within 20 miles of rail can 
be brought to the railway station ac Jharia in the ease of the Dangs and to 
Madhi Railway Station in the ease of Mandvi forest. Transport to the rail¬ 
way station will cost about Rs. 20 fo 25 per ton. 

Oodhra .—Material from within 20 miles can be brought to the rail at a 
cost of Rs. 20 to 26 per ton. 

During the monsoon the work of felling, carting and floating either com-, 
pletely stops or considerably slows down; end the factories will have to make 
arrangements to store sufficient quantities of matchwoods before the rains to 
tide them through the 4 or 5 months of the monsoon. 

Sind .—During the flood season (Juno fo September) no forest work can 
bo carried out. Carts, camels and donkeys can be employed during the re¬ 
mainder of the year for transporting wood from the forests to the river bank.. 
The cost of freight will be as under: — 

Rs. 


By road heavy material by cai’t, say, 2 miles per 100 

maunds . ..8 

By road heavy material by cart, say, 1 mile per 100 

maunds ........ 6 

By road billets by camels or donkeys, say, 2 miles per 

100 maunds ........ 6 

By road billets by camels or donkeys, say, 1 mile per 100 

maunds .. . 4 

By river 26 miles per 1(K) maunds . . ... . 5 

By river 50 mile's per 100 maunds ..... 7 

E. No figures are available in this office. 


F, The information regarding the stage reached by the Match industry 
is furnished in the note from the Director of Information referred to above. 

Paragraph 4.—Regarding the inspection of match factories or sites hy the 
members of the Tariff Board, a tour programme can be arranged by the 
Government of Bombay if information is given beforehand regarding the 
areas which the Board intend to inspect. 




Summary of a Note prepared by the Director of Information, Bombay, on the 
Match Industry in the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1916, the Indigenous Industries Committee inyestigated the Match 
Industry, and made certain suggestions and recommendations to Government' 
pointing out that the chief problem to be solved, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, was the supply of wood suitable for the manufacture of matolies 
that could hold its own for quality with the imported article, and until this 
problem was solved, no progress could be made in the development of the 
Industry. The Department of Industries was created in 1918. At that time, 
there were apparently only five Match Factories in this Presidency, of 
which two were in Ahmedahad, one in Kared, Satara District, one in Dharwar, 
and one in Belgaum. The Gujarat Islam Match Factory of Ahmedahad was 
the only one working regularly. It was .started in 1897 and in 1918 was 
producing about 800 gross of Match Boxes per day. The other Factory at 
Ahmedahad was producing about 200 gross pyrotechnic matches. Both were 
working under difficulties, owing to their inability to obtain suitable wood 
and the difficulty of getting chemicals owing to the war. 

The Import Duty on Matches which had hitherto been 5 per cent, ad 
valorem, was increased to per cent, in 1920-21 and from the 1st March 
1921 to the 28th of February 1922 the ad valorem duty was replaced by a 
specific duty of 12 annas per gross boxes each containing not more than 75 
matches. This was again increased to Be. 1-8-0 per gross boxes in March 
1922, vith a stipulation that each box must not contain more than 100 
matches. This heavy import duty gave a definite impetus to the Industry, 
although only four Match Factories were working in the Presidency at that 
time. A match factory was started as Santa Cruz to import ready made 
splints and veneers for match boxes and chemicals. This factory started 
work in February 1923 by making matches by a hand procjess out of the 
imported materials. Three or four other Match Factories were established 
on similar lines, and, in the beginning of 1924, six Match Factories were 
working, using imported splints and veneers for boxes. These factories made 
large profits for the import duty of Re. 1-8-0 per gross gave a protection of 
more than 200 per cent, to this industry, for the cost did not amount to 
Tnore than about 14 annas per gross, but the selling p/rice was from Rs. 2 
to Bs. 2-4-0 per gross. Imported Japanese m.utohes were at the time sold 
in Bombay at a little less than Bs. 2 per gross, of which Re. 1-8-0 was the' 
import duty. In 1921-22 the total import of matches from all foreign 
countries was valued at about 200 lakhs, of which Japan supplied matches 
worth Es. 184 laklis. More factories might perhaps have been started but 
for uncertainty as to the position regarding the protective duty which, it was 
feared, might at any time be revoked or reduced. 

In November 1922 a Swedish Engineer arrived in Bombay from Stockholm, 
apparently to investigate the prospects of the-Match industry in this country. 

The manufacturers of matches who use indigenous wood were greatly con¬ 
cerned by the competition set up by the factories started in the suburbs 
of Bombay and manufacturing matches from imported splints and veneers. 
There was a considerable fall in the import of matches from 1921-22 to 
1922-23, amounting to more than 36 lakhs gross, with a consequent drop in 
revenue of more than 24 lakhs in the form of import duty at Be. 1-8-0 per 
gross. It was found that the cost of 50 gross of imported splints and veneers 
was only Rs. 33 on which the import duty at the rate of 15 per cent, ad 
valorem amounted to about Rs. 5, which was equivalent to 1 anna 7 pies 
per gross. Imported splints are superior to the splints made from indigenous 
wood and the indigenous factories, therefore, found it impossible to meet 
the competition with matches made from imported splints, either in quality 
or in price. 

In September 1923 a Joint Stock Company was registered in Bombay, 
under the name of Western India Match Company, Limited, with a capital of 
Rs. 1 lakh. The authorised capital of the Company has since been increased 
to Bs. 75 lakhs, with a paid up capital of Rs. 6,40,300. The Company was 
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started with the object of building match factories in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Karachi, the machinery and staff to be imported directly from 
Sweden. The Compaiij’ acquired land in the Ambeniath industrial area, and 
the factory was started at the end of September, 1924. They started by 
manufacturing matches from imported splints and veneers, applying the chemi¬ 
cal tips in Bombay as other factories in Bombay were doing. The capacity 
of the factory is now 8,000 gross per day of 10 hours. Tire evasion of the 
impo’t duty on matches by importing splints and veneers and manufacturing 
matches in this country having resulted in a great loss of revenue and liaving 
created an unhealthy competition with match factories using indigenous wood, 
tlie Government of India levied an import duty of 4 annas 6 pies per pound 
oil splints and 6 annas per lb. on veneers on the 1st of March 1924. In May 
1924, the Director of Industries visited the match factories in the suburbs of 
liombay and found that almost all of them had ordered out match wood logs 
from Japan, Sweden, Bussia, etc., together with suitable machinery and 
were busy converting their factories into power driven ones for manufactur¬ 
ing splints and v'eneers from imported logs. Some factories had very large 
stocks sufficient for a year or more, and owing to the fall in the Japanese Yen 
Excliange, it was found still profitable to import splints and veneers from 
Japan. The original idea of making matches by hand process out of imported 
Bplints arid veneers was now abandoned, and elaborate and iiptodate machinery 
was imported for manufacturing matches from imported logs, on which the 
duty is only 10 per cent, ad valorem, or from indigenous wood available. 
Some factories used imported wood for. making splints, as the splints made 
therefrom are white and strong, and indigenous vvood is used for making boxes 
the colour of which does not matter much, as it is concealed by the cover¬ 
ing label. The output of the 14 match factories in the Presidency in 1924-25 
amounted to about 40 lacs gross per year. 

A new cottage industry has sprung up in the suburbs of Bombay, in 
making empty match boxes from veneers supplied by the factories now estab¬ 
lished in Santa Cruz, Andheri, Kurla and Ohatkopar, giving employment to 
several hundreds of people in their own homes. Ready made veneers, papers, 
labels, splints, etc., are supplied by the factories to the cottage workers 
who, with the help of-their women and children, manufacture empty match 
boxes, for which they are paid at the rate of Ee. 1 per 1,000 boxes. It is 
estimated that a man can prepare about 800 boxes per day. 

Two of. the factories in the suburbs of Bombay are entirely owned and 
managed by Japanese. A small match factorv was established at Sukkur 
and subsequently removed to Bubak in Koverafeer 1924. 'The factory is now 
W’orked by hand only and Bahan wood is now being tried. 

The annual report of the Forest Administration for 1925 stated on the 
question of the organization for extracting match wood in forests that, of all 
the new concerns, only one, the Western India Match Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, succeeded in their experiments with such Indian soft woods as were 
available at hand, and were able to create an organization capable of extract¬ 
ing soft woods from the forests of Kolaba and East Tiutna in the neighbour¬ 
hood of their factories. The present position of the industry is undergoing 
a very keen internal competition in price-cutting between, the match factories. 
The present wholesale price of imported Swedish matches is from lis. 2 to 
Bs. 2-4-0 per gross in Bombay, while the imports from Japan are negligible. 
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Imports of matchwood logs, splints and veneers for 19Si~S6. 

Value. 




Ks. 

Logs of matchwood 

. c. ft. 278,859 

4,37,762 

Undipped splints ■ 

. . . lbs. 276,997 

69,898 

Veneers for match boxes 

and empty 


boxes 

. lbs. 1,656,924 

5,69,588 


Total . 10,77,238 
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Government of United Provinces. 

Letter, dated the 26th Vehruary 1927. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 58, dated January 8, 1927, asking 
for information on the match industry in this province. 

2. Paragraph 3 of your letter. A number of species of wood have been 
tested and reported to be more or less suitable for the manufacture of 
splints and veneers but only a few of them are of any jrractical importance 
as the rest are either found in small quantities or in localities where their 
extraction would be difficult, and costly. The following species are worth 
mention;- — 

(1) Bomhex malnhartr.uni (Semal) is plentiful iu Haldwani, the Terai and 
Bhabar Estates, North Kheri and Dehra Dun. An annual supply of about 
200,000 cubic feet is available. The wood is good for boxes but soon becomes 
discoloured if kept in the log for any length of time, and splints break 
rather easily and glow. 

(2) Tre.n'ia nudiflora (BhiUaur) exists in North Kheri, the Terai, and 
Bhabar Estates, Dehra Dun, South Kheri, Gouda and Bahraieh. An annual 
supply of about 20,000 cubic feet is avaihable. Tt is suitable both for splints 
and veneers. 

('3) Odina Wodier (dhtrina) is common in mi.=;eellaneous forests and if 
fairly abundant in quantity. Tt is good for both splints and veneers. 

(4) Camya pinnata is common in all miscellaneous forests of the plains 
and about 20,000 cubic feet is avaihabie annually. It is fairly suitable for 
splints but not for boxes. 

f5) Tlelopielea Tufe;/ri.fcJio (Konju) is abundant in TTaldwanl division and 
very common in miscellaneous forests all along the tramline. About 20,000 
cubic feet or more is available annually. The wood is suitable, for inside 
boxes but rather brittle for outside ones. 

(6) Kydia Caluctna (Pvla ).—An annual supply of about 8,500 cubic feet 
is available and the w'ood is fair for splints and good for boxes. 

(7) Magnifera Indica (Am).—The supply of this wood is abundant and it 
is fair for .splints and good for boxes. 

Wood for packing ca.ses is available in sufiicieiit quantity. The three 
varieties, viz.. Bonibax Malabaricum, Helopfcelea Integrifolia and Boswellia 
serrata are very well suited for the pnrpo.se and should meet all demands for 
packing cases. The latter species is abundant in the Government Dudhi 
estates, Mirr-apur. 

3. The species mentioned in paragraph 2 above are found in mixed 
deciduous forests in localities where transjiort is easy. Eor an ordinary 
factory it i.s quite possible to obtain timbois suitable for splints,_ veneers 
and packing cases from the same locality. If the factor}- is a big one a 
coinparatively large area will have to be tapped. 

4. Cheap fuel is available in sufficient quantities. In fact the hranch 
timhors and waste pieces left from the manufacture of matches might often 
give sufficient fuel. The cost of the former is from four annas to six annas 
per maund at site. 

5. Unskilled labour is abundant and can bo had at a rate of from two 
annas to seven annas per day. 

6. 3B. Bareilly is the best site for a match factory in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, although small foctories can be started in most largo towns on -the 
railway, w'hich have a sufficient local demand for the finished article, provided 
satisfactory arangements can be made for the supply of splints and veneers 
at reasonable rates. The manufacture of splints and i-eneers should be as 
near the forest as possible. 
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7. The following eight factories were established in these provinces: — 


Name. 

Location. 

RemaEks. 

1. North India Aatches, limi¬ 
ted. 

Bareilly . 

Established in 1910. 

2. Lion Brand Match Factory . 

Jwalapur near 
Hardwar. 

Started two years ago and closed 
a year ago. 

3. The Sit'a Match Factory 

Benares . 

Esiabl'shed in 1922. 

4. The Standard Match Factory 

Nagina (Bijnoi ) 

Established in 1923. 

0. The Bhargava Dipshalaka 
Yantram. 

Muttra . 

Started early in 1926 with hand 
and power machines on a small 
scale. 

6 The Star Match Factory 

Lucknow 

Started iu 19i3, olo;ed in 1926. 

7 MeSiSrs. Baldeo Prasad & Oo. 

Mirzapur. 

Started in 1925. 

8. The Bareilly Match Factory 

Bareilly . 

Work was to start from February 
15th, 1927. Up to date Roller’s 
machinery worth two lakhs is 
installed. Production per day of 
ten hours is estimated at 1,600 
gross boxes. 


Nos. 1 and 2 are large factories; the rest are small. 

8. Indigenous wood is utilized in factories Nos. 6 and 8 above for splints, 
veneers and packing cases. 

9. Only the factory at Hardwav is on a site selected by Mr. Troup. 

10. The North India Matches, Limited, closed down for reasons recorded 
in the enclosed note. The Nagina factory closed for want of expert advice 
and of suitable machinery. The Mirzapur factory did not work because of 
internal troubles of management and insufficiency of capital. The Jwalapur 
factory closed for the following reasons; — 

The proprietor of the factory prepared splints and boxes from Trewia 
nudiflora. The matches were of a tolerably second class quality, 
but he made no arrangement for storing the timber, 60 per cent, 
of which became discoloured and generally unsuitable. The 
Divisional Forests Officer, Dehra Dun, was prepared to sell him 
trees but the financial position of the proprietor forced him 
to close his factory. The proprietor moreover was inexpert in 
the use of chemicals, 

11. The Bareilly Match Factory is reported to have a German expert as 
manager, though it is owned by an Indian. No factory is owned or con¬ 
trolled by foreign capitalists. 

12. 3 0. No arrangements are in force at present for the sale of trees 
from Government forests to match factories. 

13. As there is no contract no royalty can be quoted, but two annas per 
cubic feet in the round is probably the least which the Forest Department 
could charge. 

14. A concession for extracting Semal timber for the manufacture of 
matches was granted in 1910 to Messrs. Gavin Jones and Son of Cawnporo 
who transferred their rights in 1911 to a Company called North India 
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Timber Limited. Ttiis Company subsequently became North India Matches, 
Limited under the control of Mr. C. T. Allen of Cawnpore. 

15. The Question of granting concessions to applicants of foreign nation¬ 
ality has not been considered so far. 

16. The Forest Department has undertaken no plantations having match 
timbers as their direct objective. The department is constantly experiment¬ 
ing with afforesting bare lands, and with replacing existing crops by artificial 
means. The object is to grow the most valuable species, such as sal, 
shisham, teak and sain, which can be grown easily and quickl 3 \ Semal 
and a few others which might serve as match timbers have been tried, but 
without much success so far, 

17. No areas have been planted with suitable trees by companies or 
firms undertaking the manufacture of matches. 

18. 3 D. Transport within the forest during the monsoon is impossible. 
During the drj- season transport i.s by kutcha roads and cart tracks to 
railway stations. Transport in the chief Semal bearing areas is practicable 
as the ground is generally fiat and not intersected by ravines. Bareilly, 
which is the best site for a match factory, is a railway centre and is not 
far from a forest area. 

19. 3 E. The estimated consumption per day in the United Provinces is 
6,000 gross boxes. 

Local factories are so small that their whole outturn is sold locally. 
One selling agent has taken the sole agency of the production of the Bareilly 
Match Factory which is estimated at 1,500 gross boxes per day. 

20. 3 F. The match industry in this province is still in an experimental 
stage. Neither the Bareilly Match Factory which is equipped with large 
up-to-date plant, nor the other factories which are working with small 
machines can yet be said to have established business on a firm footing. 
Government often receive 'applications for assistance, and inquiries for 
information on the possibilities of the industry; there are also other indica¬ 
tions of a desire to start small factories, but the possibility of a power 
factory owned, controlled and financed by men of the province seems remote 
Government have assisted the industry in the following ways; — 

(1) By supplying capital to small factories. 

(2) By giving expert advice on the suitability of woods for matches 

and of formula for the manufacture of match heads. 

(3) The supply of ready made splints and veneers to small manufac¬ 

turers in the mnfassil. A Government demonstration factory 
for this purpose is being started at the Wood Working Institute, 
Bareilly. 

(4) A concession for extracting timber. 

21. If the Tariff Board wish to tour in this province, they would do well 
to visit Bareilly which is equipped with foreign (German) machines capable of 
producing 1,600 gross boxes per day of ten hours. They might also visit 
the Dip Shalaka Yantram at Muttra which furnishes an example of the 
match industry run on a small basis. 


Note submitted by North Indlvn Matches Limited, Bareilly. 

The Match Industry in the United Provinces. 

In recounting the history of this industry and its initiation in the 
United Provinces, it would seem desirable and only fair to those who may be 
:attracted by the idea of commencing this or other new industries, that the 
vicissitudes that may impede promoters should be recorded. 

Early in 1910 Messrs, Gavin Jones and Son of Cawnpore were given, as a 
concession, a guarantee from the United Provinces Government that if 

TV D 
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they would start a Match and Packing-case Factory they should be allowed 
to extract from the Terai and Bhabar Estate Forest not less than one lakh 
cubic feet of Semul timber annually; such timber to be marked by the 
Forest Department within a distance not greater than eight miles in a 
direct line from any station on the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway such 
trees to be not less than eight feet in girth: at a rate of one anna per 
cubic foot in the forest, a rebate of half-anna per cubic foot to be made 
in due course should the Company fail to show a return of 10 per cent, profit 
per annum. 

No progress was made however until a year later when Messrs. Gavin 
Jones and Son transferred their rights, in exchange for cash and shares in a 
prospective Match and Packing-case Company: this Company North India 
Timber, Limited, was formed and registered in 1911, and although the 
capital of the Company only required to be 3^ lakhs paid up, there was 
perhaps a natural difference shown by those who were asked to assist in 
raising even this small amount; match machinery was obtained from Germany 
and a complete box-making plant with an up-to-date power installation 
from England. Bai’eilly has proved itself to be a most suitable centre for 
this industry, and an excellent site was hit upon outside the city. 

Meanwhile the authorities responsible for the Terai and Bhabar Forest 
were impressing upon this Company that the concession was dated back to 
more than a year ago, and that unless activity was immediately displayed 
in the felling and carting of timber the concession would have to be with¬ 
drawn. Actually the promoters had lost no time in obtaining the necessary 
plant from England and the Continent, and in setting up factories, godowns 
and offices; they had indeed made much progress with the above, that at 
this stage they could not risk the eancellation of the concession and they 
thereupon proceeded to fell and cart timber although their factory was 
actually not then in working order. The task of extracting huge logs 
over the notorious Terai and Bhabar country intersected as it is by streams 
which flood with the least rain in the hiUs, was one of exceeding difficulty; 
contractors could nox, be induced to undertake the felling and carting at 
anything like a reasonable rate, and it was therefore necessary for the 
Company to employ a European in supervision, and purchase its own 
buffaloes and carts. Heavy expenditure inevitably followed, added to which 
the Company had to reckon the loss involved through their being com¬ 
pelled, in order to save their concession, to cut timber before they were 
ready for it. Semul in itself is probably one of the most unsatisfactory 
timbers extant; a tree of eight feet in girth almost always has huge 
buttresses about 5' from the ground, and a large rotten core: “straight” 
timber is rather the exception than the rule; it is soft without grain and full 
of moisture, which evaporate very quickly indeed; the result being that logs 
when felled, dry up rapidly at each end, and as the log dries, so it turns to 
powder. It is said that logs may be preserved for some time by being 
immersed under water; but factories not so fortunate as to be situated on 
the banks of a river, cannot well afford enormous tanks to hold thousands of 
cubic feet of timber. One, therefore, of the problems which has faced and 
still faces the Bareilly factory, is that of obtaining fresh timber supplies in 
the four months when entry to the Terai forests is not only forbidden but 
impossible: otherwise storage tanks must be built and heavy expenditure 
ineun-ed. The quality of Semul timber is such, that in order to satisfy the 
requirements of the expert match-maker, each and every log, however fresh, 
has to be boiled before being put on to the Peeling machines. Then again 
every log before going to the boiling vats must be trimmed of all dry portions 
and irregularities inclusive of the bark, which in Semul trees, is very thick: 
the loss in wood on this count is very heavy indeed, generally running to 
30 per cent, in average sujrplies of timber. 

To those who have not had the opportunity of studying the conversion 
of logs into matches and match boxes, it is difficult to convey how perfect 
the “temper” of the peeled wood must he, in order to obtain boxes which 
will bend readily to shape, or splints which will not prove either too soft 
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^)r too brittle. For this reason too the United Provinces Forest Department 
have been asked to supply logs for splints from Chakrata. Having arrived 
at this point, however, in the process of manufacture, the rest is com¬ 
paratively easy, provided the trained labour is quick and skilful, machines 
are kept regulated to a nicety, and chemical mixtures are most carefully and 
constantly controlled. 

In pre-war times the Continental market underquoted England, America 
or Japan, for almost every requirement in chemicals, paper labels, etc. 
With the ciztting off of these supplias, fresh difficulties arose, extra prices had 
to be paid, and the regularity of shipments was completely disorganised. 
For a few weeks supplies of matches to India ran small, prices rose by some 
40 per cent.: but the Japanese Match Industry promptly availed itself of 
the opportunity given to flood India with the cheapest possible quality of 
match, sold at a price which could not have been quoted hut for the assistance 
rendered by the Japanese Government. Authoritative enquiry is now pro¬ 
ceeding in regard to how far this subsidizing is extended by the Japanese 
Government; but there is no doubt that in shipping freights izartieularly, 
very special inducements are given. Japanese matches are still to be had 
in enormous quantities at annas 7 and annas 8 per gross boxes o.i.f. Calcutta, 
and it does not Seem as if manufacturers of matches in India, near Indian 
ports, would have much chance of surviving, until the Government of India 
decide to protect them .against this unfair competition. 

The manufacturer in these Provinces is assisted to some extent by long 
leads over rail from ports: but here again the up-country manufacturer 
does not receive the same rates as the importer cati obtain on his consign¬ 
ments sent up-country. 

At the end of 1923, the Bareilly Match Factory, after a three years 
struggle was in the following position ‘ — 

Us. 

Total outlay.■■ 8,48,091 

Profit ; . • - * • • . 

Losses . . .. 89,277 

It was at this stage that the Company’s Match Expert admitted, that with 
a single plant turning out at most 700 gross boxes per day, even with the 
establishment and all other fixed charges of the very lowest, an adequate 
profit could hardly be hoped for. Likewise the Directors found that no 
profit was to be made in the manufacture of Semul wood packing cases in 
competition with the bazaar, who were able to meet the bulk of North 
Indian’s demand by a supply of English imported “piece-goods” cases. 
Thus, when a Burma Company, also having a single output plant, offered to 
amalgamate with the Bareilly Company, on certain conditions, the offer was 
accepted. 

The position of the Company at this time, August 1924, was as follows: — 

Be. 

Total outlay ....... 3,63,076 

Profit ....... 3711- 

Losses.. 68,198 

The Burma Company’s conditions included the complete removal of the 
Sawmill and Box-making plant, wffiich had proved itself unprofitable; the 
writing oft of all losses up-to-date (August 1914); a drastic writing down of 
values, and full depreciation on all machinery and buildings: a matter of 
Rs. 2,13,600 to be written off. 
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The promoter of the industry, Mr. C. T. Allen, took it on himself to 
relieve the Comp<iny of the above Rs. 2,13,600 against which there ranked 
the following assets which he agreed to take over as a set off: — 

Rs. 

6,000 

14,020 
5,770 

Total • 25,790 

Leaving a deficiency of .... 1,87,810 

In the new Company now registered as North India Matches, Limited, the 
shareholders are to receive the equivalent of their holdings in the old 
Company; Mr. lO. T. Allan receiving, in addition to his holding of Ordinary 
Shares, a nominal holding of 11,250 Deferred Re. 1 shares, which will only 
benefit after the Ordinary Shares have received a dividend of 6 per cent.: 
the Burma Company also receive a small number (3,760) Deferred Shares 
for Goodwill. 

As to the future, the United Provinces Government have admitted that 
the terms of the Timber Concession were unworkable, and they have there¬ 
fore agreed to revise those. On tliese new terms depend the future of the 
industry in so far as these Pi-nyinces are concerned. The following is a 
summary of the terms under which certain other match manufacturing 
Companies in the east have obtained timber supplies: 

Ahmedabad Match Factory.—This Company was granted a concession by 
the Bombay Presidency for 15 years for the following timber; 

Semul (Bombay Malabaricum), Boswellia Serrata, Alianthus Excolsa. 
The price paid under the concession was two annas per carload of 60 maunds, 
which works out at 40 to 45 cubic feet for a royalty of two annas, or con¬ 
siderably more than 20 cubic feet for one anna. The above concession 
expired in 1912, and the Lieutenant-Governor, during a public reference to 
interested bodie.s, made the following statement in regard to the Mafch 
Industry of that district; — 

“As regards the supply of wood, the position is happily simpler, and 
the powers of the Government of Bombay are adequate. I under¬ 
stand that the present concession expires on the 15th June next. 
If extension is applied for, rest assured that it will be gladly 
given.” 

Rangoon Match Factory.—The royalty paid to the Government in this 
case amounts to 60 cubic feet for one rupee, or four pies per cubic foot, for 
Semul wood. 

Belgaum Match Factory.—The following is a significant clause from the 
prospectus of this Company : 

“1. Government have graciously granted free of royalty all the wood 
required for the factory.” 

Travancore Match Factory—which was inaugarated in April 1914. 

The industry at this place has received the following assistance from its 
Government. 

1. A large area of eight acres has been granted free for the purpose 

of establishing the match factory. 

2. All wood which is required for building purposes. Factory, Godowns, 

Manager’s quarters,-coolie lines, etc., is supplied free of cost; 
this includes valuable hard woods. 

3. The Government undertakes to deliver for the first three years 

wood for match manufacture at the rate of 3| anna per cubic 


Sawmill machinery (estimated to realize) 

Refund due by Government (claimed 14th Septem¬ 
ber 1914; still due in part 9th October 1915) 
Book debts ........ 
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foot, jree at factory site; for the subsequent 17 years there is a 
guarantee that the wood shall not cost more than 4i annas 
per cubic foot. 

The Bareilly Factory, with its four years bitter experience behind it, 
is now in a position to detail with the utmost confidence, the only conditions, 
terms, establishment charges, working charges, etc., etc., with which the 
match-making industry in this province can successfully carry on. Every 
phase of the business has been tested, most careful records made, and data 
are now to hand which enable them to say with certainty whether conditions 
are such that they can continue with the ultimate hope of success, or whether 
it is advisable to close down in order to avoid throwing more good money 
after bad. 

The industry, as is generally known, is exceedingly finely cut, and since 
everything turns on the question of the quality and price of the timber, it 
lies entirely with the Government of these provinces to say whether the 
industry shall be adequately assisted, or allowed to die, never to start again. 
It is for the Government of these Provinces to decide whether they will or 
will not forego a small and fluctuating profit from the sale of their semui 
and spruce timber and by doing so determinate or encourage this industry; 
for it is quite certain that failure will prevent any one else again venturing 
any decision they may now come to regarding the rates they may charge and 
terms they may offer, should not be influenced by war time demands front 
contractors for packing case wood: demands that will cease as soon as trade 
in piece-goods revives. In course of time too, before serious harm is done 
the Government of India may be induced to protect this country from the 
unfair Japanese competition that is now swamping it. 

In concluding this note a statement showing in some detail costing of 
matches and the selling price that can he realized, will probably be found 
useful. 

Cost of matches per gro^s, calculated upon a double outturn of 1,400 gross 
daily for 25 days=35,000 gross monthly. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Chemicals 

« . . 




. 0 

2 

6-73 

Paper 

. , 




. 0 

0 10 

Labels 





. 0 

0 

7 

'Wood 





. 0 

2 

0-87 

Packing cases 





. 0 

1 

3 

Power 





. 0 

0 

9 

Wages 





. 0 

0 

9-90 

Salaries . 





. 0 

0 

760 

Depreciation, 

Interest and 

General 

expenses 

. 0 

1 

0 


Total cost per gross 

. 0 

10 

610 


The present wholesale selling price is Re. 0-11-10 per gross nett: a highe” 
rate could be obtained for splints made from spruce wood. 


Forest Department, Burma. 

A.—WMTtBN. 

(1) Un-official note, dated the 88th February 1987, from the Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Burma, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

As requested I send a copy of the statistics of matchwood species in Insein 
Forest Division. These statistics are based on the result of actual countings. 
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At our informal interview the other day I was asked to state which species 
of those enumerated on pages 64 and 65 of Mr. Troup’s Memoir on the match 
industry were proved suitable for the purpose. I do not know to what extent 
all have been tested for the purpose, but I understand that the following are 
definitely considered suitable: — 

3. Anthocephalus (Jadamha (Man). 

4. Bomhax ihsigne (Didu). 

5. Bombax malaharicum (Letpan). 

25. Spondias magnifara (Gwe). 

StercuUa campanulata (Sawbya). 

The following have not been tested definitely; — 

7. Buahanga Sonneratioides (Myaukngo). 

14. Omelina arhorea (Yemane). 

Matchwood statistics for Insein Division. 

Accompanying statement gives the full details of estimate of stock of tim¬ 
bers suitable for matchwoods in areas in which enumerations were carried out 
in 1926-26. 

The exploitable girth has been fixed at 5' 0" at felling height which for 
purposes of estimating the yield has been taken at 18" diameter at breast 
height. It is estimated that the average outturn per tree S' 0" and over at 
felling height is 1 ton. Working on the.se figures the tonnage per acre is as 
follows: — 

Mahuya llc.wTmi, wliole species enumerated as matchwoods: 

Sawbya Sicrculia campan/ulata. 

(hve Spondias mangifem. 

I .inthocephalus Cadamha. 

* I Barcocephalus cordatm. 

Didu Bombax insigne. 

Letpan Bombax malaharicum. 

Total area 47,776 acres. 

'J’otal stock 18" and over—14,848 trees, each equal to 1 ton. 

Tonnage per acre—0 31 ton. 

Paunglin .—29 compartments out of a total of 100 but containing the most 
accessible forest. 

Same species as in Mahuya. 

Total area enumerated about 19,400 acres. 

Total stock—7,781 trees, each equal to 1 ton, 18" and over. 

Tonnage per acre—0'4 ton. 

Western Plains .—The H. Hlaing Yoma Plains, S. Hlaing Yoma Plains, 
Magayi and Thabyu reserves. Same species as for Mahuya reserve, but 
including thitpolc (Tetrameles iiudiflora) which is probably unsuitable. 

Total area—45,432 acres. 

Total stock 18" and over—11,186 trees, each equal to 1 ton. 

Tonnage per acre—0’25 ton. 
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(2) Letter dated the SUt March 1927, from the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Burma, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

As requested, I have the honour to attach a financial forecast of planting 
for purposes of supplying wood to the match industry. I may add that as 
stated in the preamble this forecast is based on no data as no data on the 
subject are available and in the absence of data, it can have little value. 1, 
however, believe that it is on the safe side. 


Financial forecast of planting for purposes of supplying tvood to the match 

industry. 

We have no actual experiments on which to frame estimates of the finance 
of planting matchwoods and I have already stated in my report that to enable 
a safe estimate to be framed experiments up to 15 years would be necessary. 
In the absence of data based on actual experiments, any estimates put forward 
are pure guess work. It is on this acceptance that I put forward the notes 
below. 

Land for plantations. —There are two alternatives ; — 

(1) to plant up suitable areas in reserved forests; 

(2) to reserve or acquire land outside reserved forests for the purpose 

of forming plantations. 

Under the first alternative the areas planted would not be continuous; but 
would consist of scattered patches throughout forest that was not suitable for 
purposes of planting. Apart from the difficulty in finding suitable areas 
■sufficiently concentrated to allow of economical planting, the matter of plant¬ 
ing for the supply of matchwoods will have to be considered with reference to 
other interests such as the requirements of the rural population which in the 
future will have to be met largely from artificially created crops as also from 
the financial standpoint as it is probable that it will pay better to plant timber 
producing species. It must be remembered that the areas in our reserved 
forests that are suitable for planting and at the same time accessible to eco¬ 
nomical extraction are very limited. 

The second alternative may prove expensive and difficult ns all accessible 
areas suitable for planting are more or less already occupied. Acquisition 
costs would therefore be heavy and unless the areas were reserved the finance 
of the plantations would be further hampered by land revenue a&essment, 
Owing to accessibility the cost of protection would be heavy and the area 
would have to be completely fenced against cattle. 

Letpan (Bombax malabaricum) however springs up naturally on newly 
formed sandbanks which have been raised above the ordinary flood level and 
should Government decide to have the possibilities of reserving land for the 
purpose of planting matchwoods investigated, a careful examination of the 
river in land should be undertaken. There is undoubtedly mneh land that 
grows letpan natvtrally, notably .along the Irrawaddy and its largo tributaries 
above Mandalay. The matter should however be undertaken cautiously. The 
first point is to assure ourselves as to the extent to which planting or regene¬ 
ration of such land is an economic proposition. Our experience so far has 
shown that there is great danger of the young plants being washed out by 
floods and apart from this there is a general tendency to instability in the 
case of riverain land. Reservation should only he undertaken when the ques¬ 
tion of economic planting has been decided. 

Cost of formation, —The cost of formation would depend on whether com¬ 
munities practising shifting cultivation were available to undertake the work. 
Should these be available, the cost of formation should not exceed H-s. 30 per 
acre and in some cases it may be as low as Rs. 20 per acre. Should commu¬ 
nities practising taungya cultivation not be available for the work, the cost 
would be considerably enhanced and may amount to anything up to Rs. 120 
per acre. 



Cost of tending .—The cost of tending will depend entirely on the cost of 
protection against man and cattle, as apart from this there should be little 
or no expenditure outside the cost of formation. What little there is should 
be offset by the intermediate yields of thinnings and in the case of Bomba/x, 
the sale of cotton. Assuming that one man on Rs. 30 per mensem can patrol 
330 acres, the co.st of protection would worjs out at Rs. I'l per acre per annum, 
say Rs. 2 to include the cost of supervision. 

Yield per acre.—We have no data a.s to what this will be. On a short 
rotation of 15 to 30 years I should not risk putting it higher than 25 to 80 
tons to the acre though there is reason to assume that with a 30-year rotation, 
the yield will approximate to 60 tons to the acre. 

Financial forecast .—Assuming that there will be no charge for taxation, 
I append a financial forecast on the lines of that on page 34 of Mr. Troup’s 
Memoir. On this forecast it should be pos.sible eventually to supply stand¬ 
ing timber at a royalty rate of Rs. 10 per ton round of 50 c.ft. which should 
allow of delivery at the mill at a cost not exceeding Rs. 35 per ton, the extrac¬ 
tion being undertaken by private agency. 


(Sd.) H. W. A. WATSON, 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 

Burma. 


The 21st March 1927. 



Fina>icial forecast excluding any question of taxation on the land. 
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(5) Letter dated 3ith March 1927, from the Conservator of Forests, Hlalng 
Circle, Burma, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to forward herewith four copies of a note on match woods. 
I have telegraphed for the figures required in paragraph G. 


Match woods. 

(Tcr.rrul .—^^aleh woods aie forest weeds. Their advantages arc tliat they 
grow very fast and can be fioatod lint mucli of the forest from which they are 
exploited is also accessible to extraction by land, and the more valuable hard¬ 
woods ire mere numerous and more valuable. By a lucky accident we now 
receive l!s. I'i^ for match woods from the Paunglin-Mahuya block in Tiisein, 
but a recent, tender sale of a more accessible iifock only realized Ks. 6 and 
that seems to he the true value. 

2. Pyiiikado (Xylia dolabriformis) alone is more numerous than all match 
wiKids put together (nbout 37,b00 nceossible trees to 31,000 of match woods, all 
over 20 indies diameter in the Paiuigliii-Mahuya block) and a normal royalty 
for it is lls. 15 as against Rs. 6. Many other species aro worth more than 
riuitcb woods and teak very nmch more, ft is therefore most improbable that 
operations to improve tiie growing stock will favour match woods to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. Extraction from mixed forests must therefore be considered 
temporary and is unlikely to bo very satisfactory. 

3. long iiiutdi woods, the species likely to be considered obligatory are ;— 

Letpaii i Bombax nialabaricum). 

Didu {Bombax iiisigne). 

Sawbya iSiercuUa punicvlafa') 

Odein (Bhretia latvis). 

Maulettanshe (Sarcocepkahis cordatiis). 

Setkiidoii {Ticiria nudiflora). 

Optional species are; — 

Tbitpok (TetvumeU'.s nudiftora). 

Thabutgyi (Miliusa cehitina). 

Owe (Spondias mangifera). 

Xabe (Odina Wodier). 

Thitpyauk (Sapium insigne). 

Letkok {Sterciilia sp.). 

Boniiieza (.Ubizzia stipulala). 

Myaukngo {Duabanga sonueratiodes). 

Thakutpo (Stereosperimtm sp.). 

Panga (Terininalia Chebvla). 

4. Of these Sawbya, gwo, man, didu and letpan were enumerated by 
Mr, Scott ill part of Jiisein division and his estimated annual outturn for all 
match woods for the whoh; divi.sion is 7,000 trees of 4^- ft. breast girth aud 
upwards (probably averaging a ton each) from 287,251 acres. This amounts 
to an outturn of a ton a year for every 41 acres. This estimate is based on the 
15 years felling cycle and though the number of trees may remain constant, 
the tonnage is likely to decline. 

5. The distribution is so scanty and probabilities of increasing the stock 
so remote that continued working in mixed forests seems unlikely. Inscin is 
likely to contain considerably above the average volume of match woods and 
there is no reason to expect anything better near any of the larger towns; in 
fact it is questionable whether there is anything better jn the whole of Burma, 
The future of the match trade is therefore likely to depend on planting. 
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6. In 1925 I inspected the letpan plantations in Hen^ada. They were 
formed under very favourable conditions, sandy alluvium on the hanks of a 
Yoma stream. In the 1919 plantation, then 6 years old, the average on lower 
ground was 48 feet high and 29 inches jn girth and on a higher shelf 54 feet 
high and 40 inches in girth. The average for the whole plantation now 
(1927) is said to be feet high and inches in girth. A first class teak 
plantation on more fertile soil runs to about 45 feet high jn 6 and 62 feet in 
8 years and probably produces about 50 tons to the acre on a 80 year rotation. 
It may not be too optimistic to expect 25 tons to the acre on a 30 year rotation 
for match woods provided that fertile sandy alluvium is chosen for planta¬ 
tions. 

7. The difiiculty as regards planting will be to find a large area of suitable 
soil over which there are not too exacting claims. Reservation over 12,060 
acres of soil of this kind for grazing (Pyinmana division) cost Rs. 1,20,239. 
It is possible that a firm or an individual might acquire land in cheaper rate. 
There are considerable stretches round Moulmein, especially up the Salween, 
but wc can hardly recommend planting on a large scale by firms or private 
individuals until we know more about the rate of growth and probable cost. 
Given a suitable form of cultivation the direct cost should not exceed Rs. 50 
per acre but to this must be added the value of the land if bought for the 
purpose and the cost of protection and supervision. Firms and individuals 
should be able to cut the latter considerably below Government expenditure 
hut it is not safe to put it much less than Rs. 2 per acre per annum and it is 
quite likely that fencing will be also necessary. The Chief Conservator has 
sent in tables of cost and I agree with him that w© must work for a minimum 
charge of Rs. 10 a ton, 

8. I estimate the cost of formation with a suitable form of cultivation as 
follows: — 

Rs. 16, Rs. 6, Rs. 4, Rs. 2, Re. 1.—Re. 1 from year to year or about Rs. 30 
per acre at ten years, but to cover failures it is better to put the cost at Rs. 50 
an acre. This may be reduced by sale of thinnings between ten years of ago 
and maturity. At four per cent, this expenditure will amount to about Rs. 147 
and a cost of Rs. 2 per acre for supervision and protection to a further Rs. 110 
or a total of Rs. 257. This .shows a small deficit between a probable selling 
value of Rs. 10 a ton for 25 tons and the cost at compound interest, but the 
expenditure should l)e slightly reduced by the net sale value of stems removed 
in thinnings at 15, 20 and 25 years. The value of the laud is take as nil. 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT, BURMA. 

B.—Okal. 

Evidence of Messrs. H. W. A. WATSON, Chief Conservator of Forests 
and W. A. ROBERTSON, Conservator, Utilisation Circle 
recorded at Rangoon on Saturday, the 26th March, 1927. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Watson, you are the Chief Conservator of Forests. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Robertson, yon are the Conservator of Forests, Utilisa¬ 
tion Circle. 

Mr. Itoherison. —Yes. 

President. —What does ‘ Utilisation Circle ’ mean? 

itfr. Watson. —It deals with departmental extraction and timber research. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is the Conservator doing the same work in other 
Provinces? 

Mr. liobertson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Are the sales organised by you? 

Mr. Bohertson. —Yes, those held in Rangoon, but the upcountry sales 
are dealt with by the people on the spot. 

President.—The forests in Burma are a transferred subject. 

Mr. Watson.—Yes. 

President. —I wish to know the relation between the Commercial depart¬ 
ment of the Government or the Industrial department of the Government 
and the forests. Are they under the same Ministry? 

Mr, Watson. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose you have not got a Director of Industries, hut 
you have got a Development Coningissioner. 

Mr. Watson.—^Yes. 

President, —If it is a question of establishing an industry—take the 
match industry for instance—there are two aspects to that question, one 
is purely the forest aspect and the other is the industrial or the com¬ 
mercial aspect. 

Mr. Watson. —Both come under the same Minister. 

President. —That is what I wish to know. It is rather fortunate that 
there is no . overlapping, 

Mr. Watson. —No. 

President.—kt present we have not found it necessary to examine the 
Development Commissioner, but at a later stage when we formulate some 
sort of idea as to how the enquiry is going on, it may be necessary to 
examine the Development Commissioner. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has the Forest Department any relation with the Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner? 

Mr. Watson. —^The Development Commissioner deals with Excise, Mines 
and I think Industries, but I am not absolutely certain. 

Mr. Bohertson. —He deals with Factories, Co-operative Societies, etc. 

Mr. Mathias^ —In some respects the Development Commissioner corres¬ 
ponds to tlie Director of Industries in other provinces. 

Mr. Watson .—Yes. 

Forest Besearch. 

president. —Now as regards research, what arrangements have you here 
in this department? 
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Mr. Watson. —Research in Sj'lviculture, Botany, Zoology—so far as cpn- 
■cerns the growth of trees under the Conservator of Forests, Working 
plans who is stationed at Maymyo, and the research concerned with the 
economic products is under the control of the Utilisation Circle. 

rre-sident. —There is a branch which deals with the economic aspects of 
forestry. 

Mr. Watson. —^Yes. 

President. —Do you experiment with wood for industrial purposes? 

Mr. Watson. —^es, we have got experimental workshops for that. 

President. —For instance would it be part of your work to examine the 
different kinds of wood tor the manufacture of matches? 

Mr. Itohertson. —Yes, but that happens to be a particularly specialised 
investigation. In our experimental workshops we only carry out the work 
that is really of immediate local interest, that is the applied research work. 
The scientific research part is done in Debra Dun. These are two aspects 
of the work. The scientific research which is of general interest to the 
whole empire is done at Dehra Dun, but there are certain branches which 
are not economical to carry out there and which we do here. 

President.—It a man was in search of a particular wood for a particular 
industry and he wanted to he satisfied whether that was suitable for that 
purpose, he would have to go to Dehra Dun. 

Mr. Itohertson.—tie would probably come to me first and ask me if I 
liad any information on the subject. If I had enough for his purpose he 
would stop there, but i>robably I should not have enough. In that case 
I should send the problem on to Dehra Dun. 

President. —Tliey would tiien experiment with the wood tliere. 

Mr. BoheHson. —They do timber testing which requires a large technical 
staff. It is therefore much cheaper to concentrate it there, but certain 
brandies like the seasoning of timber the ’actual making up of a timber to 
make it suitable for particular purpose are much more economically done 
here. So we have divided the work in that way. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the case of matches, would not that be a matter 
which would be investigated locally, in regard to a number of points such 
as whether wood is absorbent of wax, whether it would break, etc. f 

Mr. Bohertson. —That is much more in the timber testing line. The 
testing of absorbency is much more of a laboratory job than a workshop job. 
If they reported well on the wood, then we would try^ it actually on the 
spot. Very often we tackle a problem that way. 

Dr. Matihai. —Are you speaking of Dehra Dun? 

Mr. Bohertson. —Yes. I send the timber over there. They do purely 
the laboratory test at Dehra Dun and then I carry out the actual applied 
tests here. 

President. —They carry out one or two applied tests also. For instance 
in the case of bamboo they have a i>ulp making plant. 

Mr. Bohertson. —It is an expensive plant for the quantities used, it 
is more economical to send the raw material over there than to have a 
plant here, because in the latter case it would be working only quarter time. 

Mr. Mathias. —The scientific test does not imply that that particular wood 
would he a commercial success. 

Mr. Bohertson, —By no means but it gives a very good indication. If 
Dehra Dun say that prinUl facie a timber is suitable, we work it out here 
.on the spot in conjunction with the match factory owners or anybody else 
who wants it. For instance, people have applied to me for timber for sucker 
rods. We had strength tests made at Dehra Dun, and on their reporting 
that it was strong enough we made up rods and Ind them tested in the wells. 

President. —So far as matches are concerned, I take it that experiments 
’have been purely local. 
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Mt. liohertson, —Yes, the only person who has done any serious work 
in experimenting is Mr. Adamjee Hajee Dawood. 

Mr. Mathias .—Have you had any request from the Swedish combine to- 
test the wood for the purpose of match making? 

Mr. Bohertson .—None at all. 

President .—In this enquiry we are going into the question of the Swedish 
Match Company and it is important that nothing should be done which 
ruight prejudice the enquiry so far as Government is concerned about con¬ 
cessions or anything else at present, because we don’t know what the result 
of the enquiry might be, but the point is that no difficulties should be 
created in the interval. 

Mr. Bohertson .—There is no such thing as a concession in Burma, Any 
allotment of land or right to work the forest is by tender. 


Area of forests in Burma. 

President. —What is the total area of the forests in Burma? 

Mr. Watson. —I cannot tell you because these statistics have been vitiated. 

I think it will be about 30,000 sq. miles. 

President. —I am not pinning you down to any figures. You can make 
any modifications you like. The point I want to bring out is that Burma, 
has extensive forests. 

Mr. Watson,-“Yes. 

President. —I am now talldng of the reserve forests. 

Mr. Watson. —In future I am going to include Federated Shan States. 

President. —We may take it then .so far as the reserve forest.? are con¬ 
cerned, it would be about 30,000 sq. .miles. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, including the Federated Shan States. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What is the figure for Shan States? 

Mr. Watson. —The figures are 28,600 square miles in Burma and about 
2,000 square miles in Shan States. 

Pr. MatthuL—Tho classified forests are not much bigger. 

Mr. Watson. —The uncla.ssed forest between Burma and Federated Shan 
States is about 150,000 square miles. 

President. —For these purposes, I think it is just as well to exclude the 
unclassed forests. 

Mr. Bobert.son.~l think we will have to. Of course I think they will 
be a source of supply for some years. 

President. —You cannot calculate what it means. 

Mr. .Bohertson. —There is no means as regards that. 

President. —You can simply say that there may be a certain quantity 
available, the quantity being unknown. 

yir, Watson. —There are large areas which have not yet been tapped. 

President. —In Lower Burma how many circles are there? 

Mr. Bohertson, —Lower Burma is divided into fonr circles. 

President. —I take it the nearest from Rangoon would be the Hlaing 
Circle. 

Mr. Bohertson. —Yes. ‘ 

President. —Sittang Circle is another. 

Mr. Bohertson. —There is one circle on each side of the Pegu Yoma. Then 
there is the Tenasserim Circle for Moulmein and there is the Delta Circle. 

President, —Are there any forests which may be called ever-green forests? 

Mr. liohertson. —Yes, there are stretches of ever-green forests. 

President. —I understood that the Insein Division has large areas of 
ever-green forests. 
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Mr. llohertson. —Yes. 

President .—Those would be the areas in which the conditions for this 
class of woo<l would bo favourable. 

Mr. Poie.rtson. —Y’es, but as far as woods useful for making matches are 
concerned, I am not certain whether there are not more in the deciduous 
forests. You have only got "3 of a ton per acre in the lusein forests according 
to statistics whereas in Mergui and Pyinmana in the drier forests there are 
the same species yielding '6 of a fon per acre. 

President .—That is as regards natural growth. Supposing you tvere to 
plant, would it not pay? 


Plantations. 

Mr. Bohertson. —I should find it impossible to say which would be the 
better forest for these species. I should think the Bombax species are 
probably the easier to plant in a dry area, but T am not certain about that. 

President. —So far as the Burma wood is concerned Bombax is not the 
best wood. 

Mr. Bobertson.~yo. 

President. —As regards India, it i.s. The researches up till now so far 
as they have been done are confined to this Bombax, but 1 think so far as 
the Burma evidence .shows, it is not a good wood for splints at any rate. 

Mr. BoberUon.—Quite so. 

Mr. TTof.ion. There arc only a few .species—about five—that these people 
definitely acicejjt. 

President. —It is better for me to tell j’on that there are about 10 species 
which have been approved by Adamjee’.s to bo good. 

Mr. Bohertson. —In that list which was published all the scientific names 
are entirely wrong. 

President. —I should like you to correct these names (handed the list). 

Mr. Bohertson. —Y'es. 

T>r. Mutthai.- -Do they have different botanical names? 

Mr, TTahsoa.—Tliey don’t have different botanical names. They have 
only different local vernacular names. 

President, —T have drawn Adamjee’s attention to the fart that they have 
already got these ten species and it is no use their saying that there are 
many other varieties available unless they get something else which is far 
superior to any of these ton species already tried. 

Mr. Bohertson.- They are probabl.v right on the species. It is very much 
a nnatter of spotting the winner. 

Mr. Mathias. —The ])robal)ility i.s rather against any better species being 
found. 

Mr. TTofsoa,—You can’t say that. Some of the forests liave not been 
tapped at .all. The forest down on the Teuasserim side which is entirely 
different from the ever-green in In-soin has not been tapped. 

Mr. Mathias. —The present ones arc those that they have tried and they 
are the ones that they ought to slick to. 

Mr. TTafion.—Yes, so long as they can get them. 

President. —As far as communication is concerned, which circle do you 
recommend as the most .suitable? 

Mr. Watson. —Hlaing on the west side of the Yoma. Extraction is only 
possible in the north of Toungoo. 

President. —Pyinmana and Toungoo are on the same line. 

Mr. Bohertson .—They march on each other. 

Pre.ddent. —Who are the officers in charge of those forests? 

Mr. WBilson. —The Conservator of Forests, Hlaing Circle, is Mr. Barrington 
and the Conservator of Forests, Sittang Circle is Mr. Collings. 
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President. —Sittang is in the Tenasserim Circle, is it not? 

Mr. Watson. —It is in another circle. As regards planting, I think that 
if we did experimental planting we should begin with Inseiu but there is 
another factor involved which may knock out Insein, vie., we would have 
to consider the suitability of the soil, the supply of labour and the possibili¬ 
ties of getting suitable land outside reserve forests which would apply 
especially to areas along the Irrawaddy above Mandalay. 

President. —I was thinking of the Hlaing Circle. Let us take that Circle 
because it contains 1,300,000 acres of reserve forests. 

Mr. Watson. —Most of that is inaeeessihle. 

President. —The Insein Division itself is about 331,000 acres, 

Mr. Watson. — -Yes. 

President. —The area required would he very big. 

Mr. Watson. —The thing is that it will have to he accessible that is the 
main point. Whilst it would not bo verj’ h'g, it is impossible to get it in 
other than patches. 

President _Just now? 

Mr. Watson. —Not only now but at any time. It cannot be done. The 
soil does not allow it. We can only plant on the valleys. 

J)r. Matthai.—ls it a hilly area? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, all the forests of Burma are hilly. I doubt whether 
it would be an economic proposition to try and plant there. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does that aiiply to all species, even to matchwood. 

Mr. Watson. —I believe it applies to all species. I know that our expe¬ 
rience has been that when we get on to poorer soil, the growth is slow and 
stunted, 

Mr. illof/iias.—-What is the total area of the Paunglin and Mahuya 
reserves ? 

Mr. Watson. —I cannot tell you off-hand. 

President. —I understand that the Okkaji reserve is fairly suitable. 

Mr. Watson. —It would not pay them to work so far away. If thej' work 
at all, they would have to dej-jend on carting rather than floating. 

Mr. Bohe.rtson. —They could not float the timber from Okkan because it 
would deteriorate. 

President, —They will have to drag it out of the forest. 

Mr. Watson. —If they were working in that area, they would have a cart 
road up to the railway head. The shorter the track the cheaper will be the 
cost of extraction. 

Mr. Bobertson. —The railway line runs fairly close. I think that in the 
Okkan Reserve they have only‘to do 10 miles by the cart road to reach the 
railway line. 

President. —That is not very much. 

Mr. Watson. —No. 

President.—1 wish to know whether sufficient area would be available in 
that part of the country (shewn the map), 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, hut the whole thing would have to he examined because 
there are other intere.sts involved in this. 

President. _Taking the whole of India’s requirements, it would come to 

about 120,000 tons. Of course if the business develops, it would be more. 
For that you require how much land? 

Mr. ITafsom.—lOOjOOO acres of suitable soil, which would have to he spread 
over 300,000 acres of reserve forest. I assume that in no forest more than 
30 per cent, is suitable for planting. 

President. —That area is a good deal more than that. 

Mr. WafsOTi —Yes. 
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; t^resident. —Wliat I am trying to suggest is that if you can produce the 
^ole of that quantity in this area, it is no use tying yourself up to 
Pyinmana, 

Mr. Watson. —It would involve a thorough examination and I think it is 

better to attempt at three centres, because if you had a centre at S. 

you would have to go up and if you moved up there, it would come to about 
30 miles. The carting would have to be over a longer distance and conse- 
quentl,y the cost of extraction would be more. 

Mr. Mathias. —There will he streams in that part of the country. 

Mr. Watson. —They are of no use. 

President. —-In tlie area which is now being worked by Adamjee he says 
that so far as the wet months are concerned, he has only to drag for about 
a mile to the water head and from there it conies down by water. As regards 
the dry season I think he has to cart it to Hleghu. If you selected that area, 
it would be merely a que.stion of connecting this up by road or a light 
railway. 

Mr. Watson. —That would be about 20 or 30 miles. 

President. —We have not got any data. We should like you as far as 
possible to give us such information as you can. 

M.r. Watson. —We could give you no reliable information unless we had 
a man on special duty to examine the whole thing for over a year. Even 
then he would not be able to give you any information about the cost of 
planting. He (.‘ould only tell you the suitable areas where planting could 
be done. 

President. —In the meanwhile we have to consider the question whether, 
ponding an.y special measures, you would have sufficient supply available in 
all the different forests. 

Mr. Watson.-—1 thin); that there would he a sufficient supply to keep them 
going for the next 10 or possibly even 20 years. 

Dr. Maithai. —That is' between 15,000 to 20,000 tons a year. Do you 
think they will be able to get that for 10 or 20 years? 

Mr. Watson. —I should think so. 

Dr. Matthai. —IVliat they do now this. They have got about 3,700 tons 
from their forest reserve, and they got about 1,700 tons from the Andamans 
and the rest in small quantities from all over Burma. 

Mr. Watson.—When I say they would he able to get it, I mean their being 
able to buy it from all over Burma instead of depending on their reserves. 
I do not say ior one moment that it will be easy to get it although I 
think the potential supply of Burma would be within that. 

Mr. Mathias.- —Then you see no possibility of Burma supplying India? 
As the President pointed out to you just now, the total requirements for 
India and Burma are 100,000 tons, 

Mr. Watson. —Without planting we cannot do it. 

Mr. Mathias. —I mean when you have planted? 

Mr. Watson. —It depends entirely on the areas we can put under 
plantation. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it be an economical proposition? 

Mr. Watson. —I don’t think it will be nearly as economical as in the case 
of teak. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing it fetches Bs. 60 or 60 a ton more in Calcutta? 

Mr. Bohertson. —The freight to Calcutta amounts to Bs. 53 a ton. 

Mr. Mathias.So that you will have to supply f.o.h. at somewhere about 
Rs, 33 to Bs, 35? 

Mr. Watson. —You are roughly asking us to put under plantation what ne 
are at present doing, namely 4,000 acres a year. That is roughly the acreage 
planted in Burma, and it is very very rash to rush a plantation. It may he 
entirely wiped out by insects. 




Mr. Mathias. —Are these particular trees more liable to insect attack 
than hard trees? 

Mr. Watson. —One never knows what is going to happen when you plant 
trees under artificial conditions as we find in the ease of teak in our teak 
plantations. Many of the trees are useless. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it be necessary to adopt a clear felling system? 
Would it be possible instead of planting to extract the hard wood in those 
areas in which match wood grows satisfactorily and then allow the match 
wood to propagate by natural regeneration ? 

Mr. Watson. —We do not always cut them off. We keep them. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even if you clear off everything else? 

Mr. Watson. —It will be a very slow process if you clear off everything and 
just leave the matchwood, I don’t think you would get any match wood at all. 
You won’t have full regeneration. 

Mr. Mathias. —What I was suggesting was this, that after a contractor 
had extracted the match wood available in a particular coupe, Government 
would then work that coupe departmentally and extract the other wood. 

Mr. Watson. —That is what haijpens now in the Insein area. The con¬ 
tractors cut and take out everything. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not only trees of fellable girth but also small trees? 

Mr. Bohertson.—\Ye do not allow them to out below 3 feet. If we did that 
they would probably clear the whole thing out, and other species which are not 
suitable for matchwood would grow there. 

Mr. Watson.—I saw an area in the Insein division the other day where 
they had done something like that, and though there was no bamboo in the 
forest, it has got bamboo all over there now. 

President.—In. these two circles, Sittang circle and Hlaing circle, you 
have got between the two nearly 4 million acres? 

Mr. Wat.son. —^But most of it in inaccessible to anything but teak. 

President. —It does not seem to me that there will be much difficulty in 
finding 100,000 acres of suitable land for matchwood out of 4 million acres. 

Mr. Watson. —The first thing we have got to consider is that the acreage 
has already got a growth of timber which is of market value, and we at 
present plant roughly 4,500 acres in the two circles. Our planting opera¬ 
tions are frequently delayed because the contractors will not go ahead with 
the extraction of the trees in those 4,000 acres. 

President. —Supposing you selected the Insein division, would it not be 
feasible to get as much clearing done as possible in that area and go on 
with the planting? 

Mr. Watson. —Insein division has not got the factors necessary to get the 
clearing done or even all the factors necessary to get the planting done. 

President. —That is to say planting labour is not available? 

Mr. Wafson.—That is so, or if it available, it is very scanty. 

Dr. Matthai. —You mean you have not got people to do the work in the 
forest areas. If you do plantation work where would you get your labour 
from? 

Mr. Watson. —We get our labour from shifting cultivators. They put 
in the plants at the same time as they are sowing their crops. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have that difficulty in Insein? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, and that makes planting an uneconomic proposition. 

Mr. Mathias. - W-Ave you any system of establishing forest villages for the 
supply of labour? 

Mr. Watson.—We have not succeeded in getting villagers to move from 
their own districts. 

Mr. Robertson. —In most cases there is a big demand for local labour on 
the spot. 
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Mr. Wation. —It sometimes happens that we do get together a forest 
village. They carry on the work for sometime, but as soon as they are a 
iittle better olf, they clear off and go to some other place. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you not got any aboriginal tribes near your forests 

Mr. Watson. —We have aboriginal tribes in the forests, but they won’t 
work. We get the work done by the Burmans living on the edge of the 
forests. The average Burman will not work; he will not even plant on rare 
occasions. 

Dr. Matthai. —-The people who practise shifting cultivation are generally 
Burmans, they are not Indians, are they? 

Mr. Wafson.~None except those on the Arraean border. Of the people 
that practise shifting cultivation there are probably very few are Burmans; 
they are all hill tribes up in the north and down south they are Karens. In 
the Pegu A’omas I think we have about 1,000 square miles in the hands of 
these people who carry on shifting cultivation, and none of these people will 
plant, I think there is a population of about 1,500 people in the Pegu 
Yomas and none of them will do any work. 

President. —I think it is a thing worth looking into from the forest point 
of view. 

Mr. Wat.sO'n. —My point is that it is a thing which will have to he very 
carefully examined. 

President. —After all it is a comparatively small area compared to what you 
have got. 

Mr. Watson. —We have with the greatest difficulty worked up to planting 
4,000 acres a year and I should think it would be a very very risky operation 
to go in for plantation on a larger scale without exten.sive experiment.?. 

Mr. Bohertson. —If you want to double your areas fairly rapidly you have 
to go in for imported labour and I very much doubt if you could grow the 
stuff at a profit. 

Mr. Watson. —It depends entirely on the cost of planting. I tried to 
work it out the other day. It depends entirely on the financial cost of 
planting and the period it takes to develop a plantation. 

President. —Just now there is a good deal of evidence to suggest that this 
match making wood is getting exhausted in most parts and therefore, as I 
said, from our point of view it is a very big proposition in this sense that 
to-day, for instance, Sweden has to import from Siberia and other places 
and they have paid as much as Rs. 120 a ton. Up to now they have not 
looked upon Indian wood because the idea has been that that wood is not 
suitable for making matches. But if the quality of the Indian wood is 
established it means a tremendous amount of business for Burma, and it is 
for that reason that we are very anxious that the forest authorities should 
examine the question. I have given you India’s demand, but that is not the 
limit of the market. 

Mr. Watson. —I think it would be a very sound thing to examine the 
question, but it would be a very unsound thing to rush into plantation 
without making experiments and getting sufficient proof behind it. 

President. —That goes without saying, but we should like to see in what 
wa.y we could make our proposals so that it may become easier for the forest 
authorities to carry on the experiments. 

Mr. Watson. —I think the propo,sal should be that the forest department 
should examine the possibility of finding out suitable areas for planting 
matchwood inside the reserve forests and also the question of taking suitable 
lands on the banks of the rivers. 

President. —We thought you found the soil suitable?. 

Mr. Watson. —I mean the whole question of taking lands outside the 
reserves. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are the lands on the river banks suitable for other trees 
besides letpan?—For instance sawbya.'* 
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Mr. Watson. —We do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Bobertson. —That is a pure ever-green type. Naturally it will grow 
on the hills, where the forest is of ever-green type. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is a matter of some importance as regards the Insein 
Division, because as Mr. Watson was saying, the area on which letpan would 
grow is limited. If we found that sawbj'a would grow on the hills, that 
would increase your output. 

Mr. Koherlson .—That is just so long as you can keep the ever-green type 
growing. But when j'ou start planting, with clear cutting and burning, you 
very often find another type corning in and if you don’t restore it to the 
ever-green condition everything will be spoiled. 

President. —That type may or may not suit the match people? 

Mr. Watson. —That is so. 

President. —Do I under-stand you to mean then that if you undertake 
planting, it might prove after 5 or 10 yeafs when your tree is growing up, 
entirely un-suited for match making. 

Mr. Bobertson. —You take a case of a tree that regenerates itself normally 
in real ever-green conditions. If you start clear felling and burning, by 
exposing those trees to strong sunlight and dry air, instead of the steady 
and moist condition in which they naturally grow, you may find that it 
would refuse to grow at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —^And different species might take its place altogether? 

Mr. Bobertson. —Yes; perfectly worthless species might come in and you 
may have to destroy them as weeds. The match wood may get along put 
they would not grow as they would in their natural condition, 

Mr. Mathias.—As regards maulettanshe does it grow along the river 
banks? And what about didu? 

Mr. Bobertson. —They grow on the hills. 

ilfr. Mathias. —And gwe? 

Mr. Bobertson. —That is pretty well scattered all over. I do not think 
we have gwe on river banks. 

President. —What about bonmeza? 

Mr. Bobertson. —They will grow an.^'where. 

President. —That is said to be the best because it is suitable for all the 
things, splints, veneers and so on. 

Mr. Alathias. —So that riverain portions will have three species of match 
wood—bonmeza, letpan and maulettanshe? 

Mr. Bobertson. —Maulettanshe you will find in the deciduous forest not 
so much in the pure ever-green. You do find a certain amount in the 
alluvium banks in the valleys; .you sometimes find a very good crop coming 
up, but often only in patches of half an acre or so. 


Available supplies of match wood trees. 

President .—Would it he possible for you to give ns a very rough cal¬ 
culation as to the present available sources of supply in the province of the 
various woods suitable for match making? You have made enumerations in 
the Insein division. Would it possible for you to take a certain number 
of compartments and calculate on some sort of rough basis for other forests? 

Mr. Robertson .—The Insein enumerations were based on the result of a 
working party having worked there for a whole year. They were looking 
into species other than matchwoods. I have got some results for part of 
Mei'gui and part of Pymraana. These species were scattered through the 
forests all over Burma. The tonnage per acre will rarely reach one ton 
and will average J to | of a ton. In the ever-green we had certain other 
species of matoli woods and we got -3 ton an acre altogether. 

President .—That is 112,000 tong are available at the present moment. 
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Mr. Eobertson, —Yes, if you can get it, but in the greater part of the 
forests it won’t pay anybody to extract. 

Eresident. —We are very anxious first of all—apart from tlie question 
of the industry—the possibility of the Burma forests should be ascertained. 
For that reason it is very important just now to ascertaiii' roughly what 
supply is available in the accessible forests at a particular price say Rs. 35 
or Rs, 40 delivered in Rangoon. Can 3 mu give us a rough calculation? 

Mr. Watson. —I could not. I don’t think anybody could. 

Mr. Eobertson. —Y'ou have got to start off by taking j'our reserves and 
working but what is accessible to even the roughest cart tracks. That is the 
limit of accessibility. After j-ou have marked off that area, you have got 
to sort out again the areas in which these species grow at all. If you 
cheek this on the map, you find yourself cut down to 40,000 acres within 
the accessible limit. You have then got to find out the patches of foreste 
where no match wood grows at all, and deduct them, otherwise you would 
get mi.sloading figures. 

President. —You have got now more or less the rough calculations of 
4 areas. 

Mr. Eobertson. —Those are simply working plan figures. Thej- don’t 
take into account the question of accessibility. If you say two-thirds of 
the area are inaccessible, it doesn’t mean that the remaining one-third will 
still have the same proportion of match woods as the whole area. It may 
be an entirelj' different type of forest where different species grow. 

ilfr. Mathias. —May I ask whether you have any plans to develop com¬ 
munications w'ithin the next 10 years? 

Mr. Eohertson.—Kaoh division has a road plan. But we have not been 
able to do very much in the way of road wmrk. 

Mr. Mathias.—Whsit I mean is that under the Government borrowing 
rules provided the work is productive, Government can borrow for it. Has 
any scheme been drawn up by the forests showing that on the construction 
of snch and such a road the improvement would result in such and such 
a better price being obtained for timber? Has any programme been drawn 
on those lines for borrowing with a view to improve the communications 
of the Forests Department? 

Mr. Eobertson. —We have a road programme for the province and we have 
no difficulty in getting funds for it. But we are beginning with no roads, 
so we have to proceed slowly. 

Mr. Mathias. —The order in which you are con.structing your roads will 
be according to the increase in the value of forest produce which you will get. 

Mr. Eobertson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is to say the roads that would give you the best return 
will be constructed first. 

Mr. Eobertson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understand there is no difficulty about funds at all. 

Mr. Eobertson. —No. 

Mr. Mathias.—Because your programme is a limited one. 

Mr. Eobertson. —Our trouble at present is the shortage of men. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You have no scheme for a system of forest tramways. 

Mr. Eobertson. —It won’t he worth while doing, because taking our stock 
of available timber, the stuff worth taking to a saw mill would not be more 
than 6 to 7 tons in the acre. I estimate that for the construction of a tram¬ 
way, it would be necessary that we should get 20 tons an acre. 

President. —These are the 4 divisions in which you made those calculations. 

Mr. Eobertson. —Yes. These are the only divisions in which we have 
actual figures for match woods. 

President. —Between them they have got about 300,000 tons. ' 
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Mr, Bohertson,—Yes, but the trouble is the cost of extraction of isolateif 
trees at the rate of one tree an acre. That is where the trouble comes. 

President. —At present they are doing one tree an acre in this Insexn 
Division and we know their costs. 

Mr. Bobertson. —Yes. It is one tree an acre in the accessible parts of 
Mahuya. But farther they go the greater will be the cost of extraction. 

President. —They work the compartments in such a way that they don’t 
think the cost would go up. 

Mr. Bobertson. —Mahuya is rather in a peculiar circumstance. It is prob¬ 
ably one of the easiest area to extract match wood from in Burma. 

President. —They don’t find Paunglin to be always inaccessible. 

Mr. Bobertson. —It is a very large flat country and consequently com¬ 
paratively easy to work. 

President. —There is that area. 

Mr. Bobertson. —That is probably the biggest area in Burma for growing- 
match wood. 

President. —Supposing the planted tree does nearly as well as the natural 
tree, that area furnishes the best possibilities. 

Mr. Bobertson. —Undoubtedly it is the most suitable for match wood. 

President. —Do these two areas, Paunglin and Mahuya reserves contain 
more expensive classes of wood.!* 

Mr, Bobertson. —They har^e got a very large amount of Pyinmana? 

President, —What is that used for? 

Mr. Bobertson. —For house building, planking work. 

President. —What is the market value of that? 

Mr. Bobertson. —About Rs. 46 a ton. 

President. —That is a little more than the match wood. What I am trying 
to ask is whether it is possible to work these forests because of the other- 
classes of wood and plant in the Paunglin reserve. 

Mr. Bobertson, —That means to organising something to take up all the 
other species as well. Pyinmana and Kanyin are the two principal trees. 

President, —It would not be very difficult to secure a market for these. 

Mr. Bohertson.-~Th.e market is such a very sensitive thing. Here you 
have competition in the Rangoon market. In the case of timber like Kanyin 
you hav'e competition right across from Mergui in the Tenasserim Division. 
It is the slight difference of a rupee per ton in the cost of working a tree 
like Kanyin in the Mahuya which is floated with bamboos which affects the 
market for or against. If they can get timber from Mergui a rupee per ton. 
cheaper than from the Mahuya you arc left with the Mahuya timber stand¬ 
ing for the next 20 years until the prices stiffen up. 

Mr. Mathias. —At the preseut market rates it is a good proposition to 
extract hard timber, 

Mr. Bobertson. —Yes, if you can get the local contractors to take it up. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t do departmental work. 

Mr. Bobertson. —No. Practically the departmental extraction of hard¬ 
wood is only for experimental purposes. 

President. —It is an experimental -work. 

Mr. Bobertson. —Government may lose a lot of money. If you declare 
that you are going to plant, it means putting on the market anything like 
1,000 departmentaily tons and Government may lose Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a ton on 
that. 

President. —It is not a very big sum. Supposing we were satisfied from 
the larger point of view' that this thing was well worth doing not only in the 
interests of .this industry, but in the interests of Burma, then it is not a big 
amount of expenditure. 
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Mr. Mathias. —if you look at it from both sides, yon may be losing 
Us. 6,000 on the one side and you may be gaining by the sale of match 
timber on the other side. 

Mr. Robertson.—If it is a drop of Rs. 5,000 we could afford it, but 
the position as regards extraction of timber other than teak in Burma is that 
many people have tried on a large scale and I know of no one on a large scale 
•who has made it pay. 

Mr. Mathias. —Before any considerable number of match factories existed. 

Mr. Bohertson. —No, at the present moment. 

Mr. Mathias. —You know of some recent attempts to put it on the market. 

Mr. Bobcrtson. —Not match wood necessarily, but the firms that are ex¬ 
tracting all species on a large scale have found that it doesn’t pay. If you 
like, you may cross-examine Steel Brothers who extract on a large scale 
and who are in an exceptionally favourable position, because they have pur¬ 
chased the rail road from their predecessor. The whole result of their experi¬ 
ence has been to show that extraction of timber other than teak can only be 
undertaken by the petty man on a small scale working from hand to mouth. 
The whole reason for that is the low marketable tonnage. 

President. —In this reserve area how much of marketable timber will there 
be other than match w'ood? 

Mr. Bohertson. —I have not got figui-es with me, but it is probably on the 
analogy of other forests not more than 5 to 6 tons to an acre and that would 
not pay for extraction on a large scale. 

President. —From that wood how much would Government expect to get 
by way of royalty? 

Mr. Bohertson. —That would be a matter for tender. 

President. —Ordinarily what is the rate Government expects from these 
classes of wood. 

Mr. Bohertson. —I should say Rs. 5 a ton. I could not imagine anybody 
taking it on if you put those forests up to tender. 

President, —The point is that you selected this area for plantation. 

Mr. Bohertson. —A planted area would be a different proposition. If you 
have 25 tons an acre, it would he done with profit. 

President. —I am talking of clearing the forests. There are certain classes 
of match woods. 

Mr. Bohertson. —You want to clear off the other forests. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bohertson. —I don’t think you will get anybody to take it up. 

President.—la clear up. 

Mr. Bohertson. —To clear up and burn them. 

President. —You can sell them as fuel. 

Mr. Bohertson. —It would not pay to extract and sell as fuel. 

President, —What will be the cost supposing anybody took it up to clear 
and burn the thing? 

Mr. Bohertson. —I don’t think we have any actual figures because we 
don’t do it departmentally. I should say it would be in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 30 an acre and then the planting would be more. Then you would have 
to plant and you would have to tend. 

President. —Supposing it costs you Rs. 30 an acre to do it, you would add 
to it the cost of planting. 

Mr. Bohertson. —Another Rs. 30 to plant and then you would have to take 
the question of policy as to whether it would be in the interests of Govern¬ 
ment to cut down all trees that might have a value or will probably have a 
value 30 years hence. 

President. —That of course is a different thing. Supposing it is found 
that it is worth while for Burma to go in for this class of wood on a large 
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scale and if you are experimenting even an expenditure of Rs. 20 or 25 lakhs 
is not a big thing. 

Mr. Watson. —I quite agree if there is anything to come back. 

Estimatei of plantation costs. 

President. —What I suggest is: would it be possible for jnu to give an 
estimate for clearing the area and planting? 

Mr. Watson. —It would be perfectly possible to work out the cost of clear- 
ing the area and planting. If I were to plant, I should do it in some other 
area near the railway line. 

President.- —What other area is there which would give you 100,000 tons 
to start with? 

Mr. Watson. —We could organise the planting. The first thing to do 
would be to select suitable areas and work out the finance of it. 

President. —I agree, but we cannot do it. I was simply giving this area 
as an illustration. Take any area which you think would be suitable. We 
only want a complete estimate. 

Mr. Watson.- —I would confine the planting operations to an area from 
which we could have marketable timber extracted and brought to the market. 
That is my point. 

President. —That would be better still. As regards the areas for which 
you have given estimates, that contemplates ready-made soil. 

Mr. Waf«o».—-Yes. 

President. —I think that that is a different thing from this. What we 
want is; supposing you are given cui fe blanche and you are told that Burma 
has got to create this 100,000 tons, ivhat is the cheapest way in which you 
can do it? 

Mr. Watson .—I should concentrate on that problem and would probably 
be in a position to give you an answer after 20 years and not a day earlier. 
1 have seen many optimistic estimates going wrong and personally I rvould 
not risk an answer at present. 

President .—You may be going a little the other way this time in taking a 
too pessimistic view of the problem. The idea is that Government like any¬ 
body else must take a reasonable view of the situation. You are talking of 
conditions under which no risk is taken. T say that Government must take 
the ordinary business risk and then go in for that. After 20 years or so, you 
might give us information that was positively perfect. 

Mr. Watson .-—It might be positively against it! That apart, if we are to 
undertake plantation we would have to work, say, 4,000 acres a year. But 
we could not get the 4,000 acres cleared in time to be planted. The cost of 
planting is in the neighbourhood of Bs. 80 per acre. 

Mr. Mathias .—How much could you plant? 

Mr. Wat.son .—The present planting is just about 5,000 acres a year. 

Mr. Mathias.—CoxM you do that? 

Mr. Watson .—I should strongly advise to. We could, if we were told, 
divert about 1,000 acres for match wood. 

Mr. Mathias .—If you reserve some area for planting match wood, you 
will have to reduce your teak planted area by so much. 

Mr. Watson .—Yes. 

Mr. Ftohertson .—It will be somewhat like the rubber plantation. 

Mr. Mathias .-—Have you got any information regarding the cost of 
plantation ? 

Mr. Pobertson .—We could get it easily. Our cost of planting w'here we 
have not had the shifting cultivator to work for us has been anything up to 
Bs. 150 an acre. Then we had to do the departmental clearing and the 
departmental planting. I am not sure hut I think that rubber planting 
would be much the same. 
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Dr. Maithai. —I find that according to your statement Rs. 120 will bring 
in a royalty of Rs, 11 on 25 years rotation, 

Mr. Watson. —Assuming that the estimate of the outturn is correct, I 
think that it would be a paying proposition. 

Dr. Matthai. —They are paying Rs. 12--8-0 at present per ton as royalty. 
If you had to spend Rs. 120 per acre as the cost of formation, eto., and the 
royalty came to Rs. 12-0-0 it would not be any more expensive than it is. 

Mr. Watson. —That is so. 

President. —In fact it may work out more. 

Mr. Watson. —This is only an estimate. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is planting under normal conditions, is it not? 

Mr. Watson. —If you take Rs. 120 per acre, it will allow for abnormal 
conditions. 

Dr. Matthai. —As regards Rs. 120, you assume that there is no shifting 
cultivation in that area. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. Of course to do this we would require special staff. 
We are not staffed to do that. 

Mr. Mathias. —On your calculations, it would be a small margin of profit 
of one rupee a ton. 

Dr. Matthai.—Yam- cost plus interest and nothing more than that. 

Mr. Watson. —We get nothing more than 4 per cent. I don’t think that 
■even the teak plantations pay ua more than 4 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you get your cost back? 

Mr. Tfatiow.—-Yes and 4 per cent, compound interest. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your cost is Rs. 10-8-0 and you will he getting Rs. 12-8-0. 
That means two rupees a ton which will be more than 4 per cent. 

Mr. Watson. —Rs. 10-8-0 includes the 4 per cent. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then it will be about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Watson.—1 don’t think that any planting operations will give more 
than 4 per cent, compound interest. Take our planting operations. I don’t 
believe that our teak planting operations are going to give more than 4 per 
cent, compound interest. 

President. —What is the profit that Government expect from teak? 

Mr. Watson. —They have never said anything; nor have they laid downti 
anything. It is a question which they have not considered. 

President, —On an average what is the net profit that they make now? 

Mr. Watson. —We have not had any teak plantations bearing any yield. 
The teak plantation takes 100 years and the Forest Department has been in 
existence for the last 70 years only. As a matter of fact we have got a few 
acres where trees have fully grown to size. They are not as good as they 
should be. I calculated some time back that these older plantations gave 
about 4 per cent, compound interest. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your point is this. Suppo.sing you are able to get a return 
of 4 per cent, compound interest—whatever be the cost of plantation and 
formation—then from the forest point of view it is a reasonable proposition. 

Mr. Watson. —^Yes. I would even go further and say that it is better 
irrespective of the cost. We want growth on the land. I did this calculation 
on your request to the best of my ability on assumed data. 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it that Government might reasonably expect frcm 
these forest resources to get a rate rather in excess of the current rate of 
interest at which they could borrow. The policy I take it is somewhat 
similar to that adopted in the Irrigation Department, Should the profit 
work out at about 6 per cent.? 

Mr. Watson. —6 per cent, on planting we could never get, The European 
forestry allows only for a profit of 2i per cent. 
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Ml'. Bohertson. —The suitable rate of interest will probably be one per cent, 
over the Government rate, according to European principles. 

Mr. Mathias. —It works out somewhere near 6 per cent. According to- 
your calculation it is something like 20 per cent, 

Mr. Watson. —No. The Board asked me for a calculation on the finance 
of a plantation on the lines of the one in Troup’s book. I made the calcula¬ 
tion to the best of my ability showing what the reasonable from plant¬ 
ing might be expected to be. 

Mr. MathiihS. —That comes to Bs. lO-8-O, after 15 years. 

Mr. W(dson. —If we got a royalty of Rs. 10-8-0 it would mean that the 
money put in had yielded about 4 irer cent. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you get Rs. 12-8-0 as at present, you will be making a 
handsome profit. 

il/r. Watson. —Yes. 

President. —To-day they pay yon a. royalty of Rs. 12-8-0 per ton for trees- 
which are growing naturally and tho.se trees may not be as accessible as you 
may make them if you undertake plantation. You may be able to_ get even 
a higher royalty provided the cost of extraction and transportation is reason¬ 
able. That i.s the advantage in a plantation which the natural forests don’t 
have. 

Mr. Watson. —I quite agree. I am in favour of doing it. When^ you 
speak of a roj'alty of Rs. 12-8-0, we have got that tendered for the particular 
forests whereas in the case of the other forests which we have put up we have 
been offered a royalty of only Rs, 4. 

President. —If you were ijianting you would naturally select areas which 
would be more accessible than those natural fore,sts and therefore it might 
pay a man to give you a royalty of Rs. 12-8-0 or even Rs. 15. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore from the Government point of view whatever they 
get in excess of Rs. 10 would be to their interests. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

President. —Four per cent, compound interest after all is not bad. 

Mr. TFufi’o/!.—It is very good over a series of years. 

President. —Tt might mean more than 5 per cent, simple interest. 

Mr. Watson.' —Yes. In forest plantation we might almost rule out the- 
question of intere.st because we would helij to replace the stock on the ground. 

President.—Xonr royalty would not be determined by the cost of planta¬ 
tion but by the accessibility of the forest. 

Mr. Watson. —That is the point. 

President. —To-day you may get Rs. 12-8-0 aud it may be raised to some¬ 
thing higher if the forest is accessible. 

Mr. Watson. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai —For a more accessible block in the same reserve you ha 
another tender Vvhich you accepted recently for Rs. 6. 

Mr. —It was another reserve. 

Dr. Matthai. —Was that from a match factory.!* 

Mr, Watson. —I am not certain but I think it was from the same man. 

Br. Matthai. —It ha.s been accepted by the Forest Department. 

Mr. Watso7i. —It is before Government at present. 


Rates of growth. 

President .—When yon are planting I want to know whether you will have 
to wait until the trees have reached their full girth before you can tell that 
the plantation has succeeded or can you say after two or three years whether 
it is doing reasonably well. 
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Mr. Watson. —They generally do very well in the first ten years and after 
that something happens. 

President. —What happens? 

Mr. Watson. —The growth goes wrong. In our teak plantations the trees 
grow beautifully for ten years and then something happens with the result 
the growth goes wrong. We might get insects or something else. So many 
things happen. 

President. —I think that the plantation undertaken now by Government 
is teak. 

Mr. Watson. —We have got plantations for other species also. Up till 
about ten years ago, we planted nothing but teak. Now we are planting 
extensively Pyinkado and other species. 

President. —^How many years does Pyinkado take to grow? 

Mr. Watson. —Wc do not know. 

President. —I see from one of the papers you have submitted that you 
have been planting Letpan. 

Mr. Watsoii.—Only on a very small experimental scale. We had a lot, 
but most of that was washed out by the floods. 

President. —In eight years, it will attain a girth of about 15 inches in 
diameter. 

Mr. Watson. —We may get it in eight years on good soil. 

Mr. d/ai/iiai.-—Would any experiments- carried out in India be a guide 
for similar growth in Burma? 

Mr. Watson. —I should not think so. It would be a guidance as regards 
the method of tendering but not as regards the result or rate of growth. 

President. —Suppo.sing we .accept your figures as regards cost the next 
question that remains is the selection of areas. I think taking a reasonable 
view you may be able to suggest areas in which this may he undertaken, 

Mr. Watson. —I should say straightaway that our first experiments would 
be undertaken partly on the banks of the Irrawaddy and partly in conjunction 
with our other plantations. We would take part of the areas which we are 
planting in Toungoo, 

President. —I take it that Sawbya does not grow in the riverine areas. 

Mr. Watson. —No. 

President. —As regards riverine areas the trees that matter most are 
Bonmeza, Gtv'e ami Maulettanshe. Adamjees say one of the best woods is 
Setkadon. 

Mr. Watson. —It only grows on the banks of rivers and on the edge of 
evergreens. It also grows in strips in more moist valleys. 

President. —This maulettanshe does it generally grow anywhere? Messrs, 
Adamjees consider this as one of the best matchwoods. 

Mr. Watson. —It only grows along the river hanks and on the edge of ever¬ 
green forests. Any experiment in plantation will have to be made in a very 
moist climate. 

Dr. Matthai. —We saw a few at Mandalay I think. 

Mr. Sohertson. —They might be growing along some of the river banks. 

President. —There are a lot of Yamane? 

Mr. Pohertson. —These are very much subject to insect attack. 

President. —These are the 10 species of trees which we have to hear in 
mind. 

Mr. Watson. —^Yes, becaiise the first thing for us to know is the species 
you want us to plant and then experiment on them. As regards experiment 
I should say that we w'ould experiment at our various planting centres, viz.; 
Tharrawady, Sagaing, Toungoo and Kemendine. 

Mr. Mathias. —How long would it take you to know the result of the 
experiments? 
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Mr. Waison. —I should say 10 years, but personally I should think it 
■vFOuld take longer; I should not hope for any results before 20 years. 

Mr. Itohertmn. —^In the first five years we would espeot to see definitely 
whether they would grow with any chance of success and at the end of 10 
years we should be able to give you an idea of what results we might expect, 
but on the whole it is a very doubtful problem, whether even at the end of 
10 years we could do that. 

President. —Then there is this pine. 

Mr. Watson. —The pine grows naturally and would not he planted. There 
are considerable quantities of it north of Kalaw in the Federated Shan States,, 
There would be no difficulty. 

Pre.siden,i. —Are there very large quantities? 

Mr. Bohertson. —Comparatively large quantities. 

President. —There are tremendous quantities as far as I can remember 
between Kalaw and right up to Taunggyi? 

Mr. Bohertson. —You see quite a number of patches but the total tonnage 
as Mr. Cochrane worked this out, is on the basis of 1,000 tons a year, so that 
you will have the whole lot out in one year. 

President.—Where, are the larger quantities? 

Mr. Bohertson. —In tlio iiart running north of Kalaw. It is not pine 
right through. You have 20 miles right through of the biggest solid block of 
pine forest which starts about 20 miles north of Mbng Pawn beyond Pang- 
long. They are quite out of reach. 

President. —How far is it from Taunggyi? 

Mr. Bohertson. —That is about 50 miles. 

President, —So that the accessible quantities are really small? 

Mr. Bohertson. —Yes. 

President. —What is the workable tonnage? 

Mr. Bohertson. —I should think if you get 1,000 tons a year you would be 
lucky. A lot of the pine is full of knots and the complaint we have about it 
is that the knots are very resinous and even if you can get the cutters through 
the knots you have got to cut wide strips across the veneers in order to cut 
out the knots so that there is a big proportion of wastage on account of the 
knots. 

Hr, Maithai. —One of the people who came to give evidence said that if 
they worked on the Japanese niachine, where you do the grooving separately, 
it would not be quite so difficult to work on the nodes and pick them out. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Bawaney told us that provided it was boiled first, 
there would be no difficulty in utilizing the pine for splints. 

BIr. Bohertson. —Another difficulty with pine is that you get more growth 
of branche.s in the lower parts when it is planted. 

Hr. Matthai. —Is the pine wood here different from European pine wood? 

Mr. Bohertson. —-It is a different class of pine but there is not very much 
difference in the wood. 

President. —I think you have given me these three or four areas. 

Mr. Watson. —Our main planting areas are north of Toungoo, Tharra- 
wady, Sagaing and Kemendine and we are trying to make a start in Pyin- 
mana and Insein. We should experiment in these six centres. 

President. —Mr. Bawaney gave us a list of the places from where he brought 
bis wood and he told us that he got considerable quantities from Martaban; 
then he also got some from Toungoo. 

Mr. M^aison.—We might also plant in Martaban. As a matter of fact ne 
would try planting everywhere, say, Prome for instance. 

President. —Adamjees have got a big lot from the Prome division. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. But I have given you the five most important centres. 
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Fre.mlcnt. —Then they nlso got a little from Mandalay. Of course the 
biggest lot they got was from Wanelehaung and other places. This will give 
you an idea of the suitability of the soil so far as natural growth is concerned. 
The next lot i.s from his own forest where he got ne.arly 3,800 tons; then he 
got large quantities from Port Blair. These areas that you have mentioned 
will naturally lend themselves to iilantation because these trees actually grow 
there. 

Mr. Bohertaon. —It is really more a question of picking out suitable locali¬ 
ties within those areas; that is the difficult part of a big plantation. 

Preddent. —Then they have got a little from Toungoo; that shows that 
trqes would grow' there. 

Mr. Bohertsun. —That supply might actually have come from an area of 
60 or 70 .square miles, with the trees dotted here and there. 

J’reside.nt. —He got it at the same price so that the cost of extraction could 
not have been very much higher. 

Mr. Bohertson. —It is very likely that the supply is practically exhausted. 

Mr. Maihiaii. —I understand in all these reserve forests there is a limit 
to the cutting to 5' girth. If they cut all trees of S' girth possibly in ten 
years’ time it will be possible to cut again. Is that correct? Mould it take 
10 years for the smaller trees to grow? 

Mr. IPafsoii.-—We reckon 30 years ordinarily for the teak. 

Mr. Mafhias. —The number of trees already cut is of S' girth. 

.1/r. Bohertnon. —It will sometimes take 10 years to get from S' to S' 6". 

Mr. IT'of.'on.—It grows rapidl.v to 3' or 4' girth and then the growth is 
slow. 

PresUh-ni. —But 4' would not be an unsuitable girth for match making? 
It can he w'orked down to 6". 

Mr. Boherison. —T was asking Mr. Bawaney to take smaller girth. 

Presif'lent. —^He would naturally select a tree of S' girth, of (!ourse. 

Mr. Boleris/j)i.. —And he was no doubt right because there W'as less over¬ 
head loss on a 5 feet than 3 feet log. 

Mr. Mathias. —But if you arc going to cut 3' logs which grow very quickly 
it may mean that the cost of cutting the tvood will be very much less than 
cutting a log of S' girth, 

.Hr. B’af.'i'm.—Yes. 

Prr-ndenf .—Supposing Messrs. Adamjeos got their supplies from these 
areas every year for 15 years: can that be taken as more or less reasonable? 

Mr. Watsfin. —I would not go as far as that. 

Mr. Mai hies. —When you carried on your experiments you would natur¬ 
ally also consider from the commercial point of view whether you would con 
sidcr 3' girth as more remunerative than 5' girth. 

Mr. Bolif-rtson.- -Yes, we, should work it out on the various girths and we 
might find that the money value may come very much below' on 3' girth than 
on 5. 

Hr. Matihai. —From the forest point of view what is the point in fixing 
a niiiiimnm girth? 

Mr. B'nfso!!Til the ease of matchwood it is entirel.v arbitrary. 

J)r. ^^altl^ai .—Generally in your leases people are confined to a particular 
girth, are they not? 

M'/-. Wtilson.— Ye.s, I'his work.s out iu the ca.se of teak wood by a calcula¬ 
tion a.5 to the (luantity of teak and we calculate from those calculations the 
tonnage or the number of trees that w'e can take out and still leave the forest 
with tiie same yield annually. 

7)r. Maif.kai. —It is a question of regeneration, is it? 

Mr. IFuhw??.—It is a question of sustained yield. 



President. —Mr. Robertson, you prepared an estimate of the bonmeza? 

Mr. Bohertson.—I really don’t know where those estimates came from. 
My recollection is that I gave Mr. Bawaney some vague figures in conversa¬ 
tion as to what it might cost to form a plantation, but I do think I certainly 
never said that in 13 years’ time the growth would be 7 feet and I am very 
doubtful if I had said that it would yield 20 tons of timber in 15 years. I was 
rather horrified to see this statement published! 

Dr. Matthai. —Do yon entirely repudiate it? 

Mr. liabcrtion. —I certainly never gave it as an official forecast. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does bonmeza grow faster than letpanP 

Mr, Watson. —I don’t think we have any figures of the relative growth of 
either bonmeza or any other match wood. The only figures we have aivi for 
the growth of teak and comparatively few figures for any other species. 

Dr. Matthai. —On that point may we accept Mr. Troup’s statement? He 
gives somewhat definite figures. 

Mr. Watson. —It .seems to have come out to Mr. Robertson’s figure but I 
would certainly not guarantee the trees being 6 feet in 13 years. 

Dr, Matthai. —If you look at page 32 of Mr. Troup’s book, under (6) 
Rotation he says “ We may assume that the exploitable age should never 
exceed 30 years and that 26 years will he a fair general average to take.” 

Mr. Watson. —That depends absolutely on the soil. 

President.—Tlmt is a kind of tree which so far as present experience goes 
is not really very suitable? 

Mr. Watson. —That is so. 

President. —Perhaps 20 years may be taken as a reasonable period for 
these soft woods? 

Mr. Bobertson. —20 years for .5 ft. girth. It depends on how you take 
the 5 ft. In most of these calculated figures the girth is taken at breast 
height. 

President. —What would be the length of the log? 

Mr. Bobertson. —25 ft. They are going to cut it in small lengths. Girth 
is a big factor. 

President. —It would be at about 12 ft. 

Mr. Bobertson. —Yes. The midgirth measurement would also be without 
bark so that 6 ft. breast high girth would give you 6 ft. midgirth log. 

Dr. Matthai. —6 ft. including the bark? 

Mr, Bobertson. —Yes, when it is felled and as he measures it up. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can he take it lower than his breast height? 

Mr. Bobertson. —That is always the accepted standard. 

Mr. Mathias. —Actually your forest rules prescribe that the trees should be 
cut breast high. 

Mr. Bobertson.—We prescribe that they must not be higher than 3 ft. 
They are getting down to 2 ft. 

Dr. Matthai. —In Germany they tear it out by the roots. 

Mr. Bobertson. —^Yes. 


Planting Methods. 

President .—As regards planting I want to know a little about the methods 
you adopt. 

Mr. Bobertson .—We hand over the area to the cultivators and they put in 
their crops. Bamboo stakes are set in in rows 6 ft. apart and either a 
number of seeds or a young plant is put in at each stake at the beginning of 
the rains. In the following cold weather when the crop is reaped the number 
of plants are counted and the cutters paid for them. The shifting cultivators 
are paid according to the success of 10 months’ growth. He puts the plants 
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down in May or June and we may take them over in January or February, 
We pay him so much per 100 plants. If there was less than 60 per cent, 
success, he gets nothing. It is of no use to us. 

Mr. Mathias.. —Whj' not.** 

Mr. Rohi’rtson. —There is too much trouble in getting the weeds out. No 
amount of patching will be economical. 

Mr. Mathias. —You pay him at a higher rate, the nearer he gets to 100 
per cent. 

Mr. Bohert.son. —Yes. 

president. —After that the shifting cultivators’ work is finished. 

Mr. Eohertson. —At the beginning of the rains we go and free all these 
young plants from the weeds. 

President. —You have to have salaried men. 

Mr. Eohertson. —Yes. We may have to weed three times during the first 
rains after the plants have been put down. In the third year the plants are 
usually well above the weeds and the only danger is grass. In the third yea* 
there is only one weeding and in the fourth year there may be none, but in 
some cases light weeding is necessary up to the fifth year. When the fifth 
year comes, it may be necessary to thin out the plantations, to cut out super¬ 
fluous stems and we do that .again everj' five x'ears. This is of course with 
teakwood. It might be different with other species. 

President.—Then after that they take care of themselves. 

Mr. Eohertson.—Y qb, They are thinned after intervals. 

Et. Matthai. —After the fifth year you have a general sort of supervision 
and nothing intensive, 

Mr. Eohertson. —Yes, they may be left alone after 10 years. 

President.—As. the soft woods grow quicker than teakwoods, it is possible 
that weeding process might be shortened. 

Mr. WoEson, —That is very probable. 

Mr. Eohertson. —That depends on the density and the thickness of the 
leaves. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —As they grow quicker, the soft woods in three years would 
grow into double the height and consequently be beyond the influence of weeds. 

Mr. Eohertson. —Y’'es. 

Er. Matthai.—You say in your note if you plant letpan on the river side 
there is the risk of instability of the soil, 

Mr. Eohertson. —The whole thing may be washed away by the floods. 

Er. Matthai. —Would that danger occur after the 5tb ye.ar? 

Mr. Eohertson. —Yes. 

Er. Matthai, —Unless there is a very big flood a tree like bombax after it is 
!grown about o years would be able to resist the encroachment of water. 

Mr. Eohertson. —It may be'^wasbed away altogether, soil and everything. 
If the river leaves its course and takes a bend,, it will take everything—even 
an island of 20 or 30 years old. 

President. —It might be possible to avoid selecting those areas, 

Mr. Eohertson. —Tho.se are areas from which you get fresh alluvium. 

President. —Who is the Conseiwator of Forests, Hlaing CircleF 

Mr. Eohertson.—Mr. Barrington. He has considerable experience of plant¬ 
ing species other than teakwood. 


Eeplies to the Questionnaire. 

President .—I take it the information that you have given as regards the 
Match Industry is mainly derived from Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood chiefly. 
Mr. Eohertson .—Under what head? 

TV B 
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President .—In various cases about tbe different kinds wood suitable for 
manufacturing matches, wages and things like that are mainly derived from 
local enquiries. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, enquiries were carried out by Mr. Moodie. 

rresident .—There is one point. Mr. Troup has written his report and 
some people have acted on that report. Now we have to be very careful about 
what he says. He has given a long list of possible sites, the kinds of wood 
available, etc. As a matter of fact so far as the woods are concerned, he has 
not told us anything which is borne out by experience. 

Mr. llohertson .—His statement as regards wood is as a result of actual test. 
There is another thing also. These woods were sent home to a firm in Berlin 
who made match-making machinery. J think that a greater number of these 
woods were favourably reported so that their machinery might be sold. 

Preyident .—He doesn’t mention which of the woods have been found really 
suitable for match-making. That part of the report is really quite out of date. 

Mr. Bohiirtson. —Yes. 


Bites for factories. 

President .—Then as regards the .sites, there are several sites. 

Mr. Bohertson .—It boils down to Mandalay and Mouhnein. 

President .—As regards Mandalay he has given a long list. He has given 
3.3 possible sites. As far as we can see at present really speaking even Manda¬ 
lay has no real advantage over Rangoon, leaving alone the other sites. 

Mr. Bohertson. —No. 

President .—If you are selecting the other areas where you are going to 
plant, even then Mandalay will have no advantage at all. As a matter of fact 
it is at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Bohertson .—Except if we were to plant large supplies, we should have 
to rope in Upper Burma as well. Even then the planting would be done, I 
think, rather with reference to extraction by rail than with reference to ex¬ 
traction by river. 

President .—That is always more reliable as regards the supplies. 

Mr. Bohertson.-—1% is reasonably certain. 

President .—So that as far as Burma is concerned it does seem Rangoon is 
the most suitable locality. 

Mr. Mathias.—AcioMly Mandalay is not very well situated for the supply 
of wood. There is no timber forest close to that. 

President .—I am not able to understand why this match factory was started 
in Mandalay. 

Mr. Bohertson .—They had at that time along the river above Mandalay 
very considerable supplies of letpan. It comes up like a weed on the sand 
hanks and on the islands in the Irrawaddy river, so they thought they had an 
assured supply of letpan. 

President .—Now that letpan is being washed out except for veneer, it 
doesn’t seem at all a suitable place. 

Mr. Bohertson. —No. I think for the present they should concentrate on 
Rangoon possibly Moulmein and some place in the south. 

President .—As regards the total requirements of Burma, really speaking 
taking the present figures, the Adamjee’s factory and one other factory 
will probably supply the whole demand. 

Mr. Bohertson .—Of course I was looking at it entirely from the possibility 
of its being che-aper to take the stuff out to other sites and manufacture splints 
there or rather veneers. 

President.—That we have also to consider. It doesn’t seem that there would 
be much economy in it. 
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Mr. Bohertson, —Under present conditions Rangoon is the only possibility 
and later on when we know more about things, there may be some place in 
Tenasserim, 

President, —As far as one can see anyhow Rangoon is as good a centre as 
uny and better than most others. 

Mr. Bohertson. —^Yes. The best thing is to concentrate on Rangoon. 

Foreign capital. 

President. —In answer to B (6) yon say that foreign capitalists are in¬ 
terested in two factories, the Kamaung-factory and the Rangoon Match Works. 

Mr. Watson. —I had that information from Mr. Moodie. That is all I 
know about it. 

President. —It did look as if that might be so. We put that question to 
Mr. Bawaney and he denied it. 

Mr. Watson. —That was a result of Mr. Moodie’s enquiry. But I do know 
that the enquiries for supplies were made by the Swedish agents. 


Method of selling timher from. Government forests. 

President. —As regards the arrangement for the sale of trees from Govern¬ 
ment forests to match factories, there are two things. The first is that you 
must get a certainty that yon would be able to dispose of your timber and the 
second is that there must be a reasonable certainty in the minds of the manu¬ 
facturer that the supply would he available. 

Mr. Watson. —In calling for tenders for timber from reserve forest we 
usually mark up the first coupe and say we either call for tenders for so many 
marked trees in which case it would bo simply a yearly extraction of a coupe 
or we have tenders for working definite areas for five or ten years. 

President. —Would it be possible for Government to fix a flat rate of royalty 
at so much per ton without inviting tenders? 

Mr. Watson. —No, because the tenders are fixed according to the competi¬ 
tion. 

President. —Supposing you went in for plantation on a sufficiently large 
■scale. 

Mr. Watson. —If we had a plantation we would put up each coupe to 
auction. 

President. —The question arises in this way. Supposing we came to the 
conclusion that there was this Trust operating and assuming we came to the 
conclusion that it was not to the interests of the country to allow a Trust to 
operate in that way: of course if the Government say that this is a Trust 
and shall not exist, it is well and good but supposing that is not found po,ssible 
then the Government must devise some method by which it can prevent the 
Trust from getting its principal raw material. 

Mr. Watson. —The Government don’t say that they would accept the highest 
tender. 

President.- —If you make the timher available to any trader, by tender, then 
you may get a tender from a man who is not a manufacturer .of matches and 
if ho gets it, he may give it to the Trust afterwards. 

Mr. Watson. —I don’t think we would allow that. 

President. —My point is this. You are the principal supplier of the raw 
material. The idea is that the raw material should not pass into the hands of 
those companies which are not approved by Government. If you put up th» 
timber for sale or to auction, one man may take it and sell it to those people 
not approved by Government. But if you say that only the person running a 
bond fide match business is entitled to this wood, you can keep out the other 
men. Would there be any difficulty in doing like that? 

■ Mr. Watson. —The tender system was adopted in order that there should be 
no question of any favouritism in allotting forests. That has been the policy 

E 3 
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of Govornmont for the last 20 years. Further, if you are to limit tho tendera 
to a group of five match factories, there is uothiiig to prevent those five people 
from forming a ring to keep down the price. 

PTCsidcTit, —Therefore I suggest that you should offer a flat rate. 

Mr. Watson. —In that case Government would be accused of favouritism. 
It might be possible, but I should not advise anything like that being con¬ 
templated till the necessity arose. 

President. —The necessity might arise in this way. Supposing it is found 
that it is not advisable that any foreign monopoly should operate in the 
country. 

Mr. Wat.son. —We should have to devise some means of getting round it. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose that it would he possible to avoid the implication 
of favouritism, if you had a fixed rate and three or four match factories applied 
for the same area, by draw'ug lots for them. 

Mr. Wai,VOH.—It might be. But the usual thing would l)e to have a fixed 
rate and to either cal! for tenders for a lump sum for the right to work or to 
auction the right to work. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you had a fixed rate and called for tenders and three 
people applied for the same area, it would be difficult. 

Mr. Watson. —In that case we should put it up to auction. 

Mr. Mathias. —But if it were decided to abolish the auction system, sup¬ 
posing that Government were to fix the rates at Rs. 12 or Rs. 15, and that the 
Indian match factories were allowed to extract timber at that rate, then and if 
two or three people applied for the same area, the only way would be to draw- 
lots in order to avoid the accusation of favouritism. 

Mr. Watson. —This would arise in the case of planted forests but in the case 
of natural forests it would be uneconomical for people to extract matchwood, 
only. 

Mr. Mathias. —I don’t think that the question would arise so much in regard 
to forest areas as in regard to the planted areas. 

Mr. Watson.—The problem won’t arise for another 5 years. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the case of Mahuya reserve, a case like that might arise., 

Mr. Watson. —As regards Mahuya, I am not certain but I think that it 
provides for renewal after a year of negotiation. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you don’t do that and you are putting up to 
auction or tender, in that case the same difficulty might arise. 

Mr. Watson.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards these conces.sion.s for matchwood areas, in some 
ways thsy are like mining leases or prospecting licenses. The man has to ga 
into the forests and ascertain himself how many trees there are and it is sug¬ 
gested to us that a competitor who has not spent a penny on inspecting the 
forests may hid a few rupees more and the man who has done the prospecting 
may lose. 

Mr. Wadson. —That will happen always. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is something to be said for their point of view. 

Mr. Watson. —Of course there is. It happens in a thing like teak. We 
put up teak forests. We may have a firm taking elaborate trouble to get its 
tender figures right which may be ousted by a firm putting in a speculative 
tender. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the prospecting license, so long as the prospect¬ 
ing license was in force, the licensee has the right to take up a particular area 
on payment of the fixed royalty. Cannot something on those lines be worked 
outP 

Mr. Watson. —I don’t think that it would work. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am speaking of match wood generally. 

Mr. Watson.—1 don’t believe that it would pay to work them by themselves. 
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Dr, Matthai. —Adamjee’s work the reserves themselves. 

Mr. Watson, —Mr, Adainjee Hajee Dawood is an exceptional man. 

President. —The onlj' thing would be to do departmental extraction. 

Mr. Watson. —We could not touch it. We would have to have a special 
staff, and I should not advise as a financial undertaking. 

Mr, Mathias. —For the small factories, the most economical method of pro¬ 
viding thennselves is to bny from petty contractors. 

Mr. Watson. —I don’t see any other alternative. 

Mr. Mathias. —It won’t be a good proposition for them to take one of the 
forests in Insein and work like Adamjee’,s. 

Mr, Watson. —I don’t think that they ha.ve got either the capital or the 
organisation. 

President. —Assuming that you undertook this plantation you would call 
foi ieuder.s in the ordinary way or auction the coupe? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would not a .system of rationing work according to the out¬ 
put of factories? 

Mr. lM)ertson.~—\t will work all right so long as there is a margin of 
supplies. The moment you get short of supplies, there will be a frightful out¬ 
cry that this or that man has not got enough to keep his factory going. We 
had that in the Munitions timber. We were giving out areas according to the 
output of the mills and there was a most fearful amount of outcry. 

Dr. Maffkai,—Because the situation of the plantations would differ. Some 
of them are easier to work. 

Mr. lioiertson. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing the Trust is operating it might put up a man to 
take the whole ciuantity. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

President. —If the Trust operates it would he the first thing that it would 
do. 

Mr. Watson,—Yes. 

Mr. Pohertson. —You can generally get round that by putting a minimum 
outturn or minimum royalty. 

Mr. Mathias. —if a manoeuvre of that sort were attempted, Mr. Adamjee 
and others would not keep silent. 

Mr. Bohertson. —Not for a moment. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would be quickly brought to your notice. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. If we call for tenders for match wood we would favour 
those people who are manufacturing matches. 

President ,— Would you provide for that in your lea.se F 

Mr. Watson. —In sending up the tenders to Government for acceptance, we 
would draw their attention to those who are recognised manufacturers of 
matches as distinct from those who ore not. 

President.—There are great practical difficulties. -Supposing you under¬ 
take plantation and the wood is good, to-day it has a good market in other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. 

President. —It may be that you may go on planting and yet all the wood 
may be exported. 

Mr. Watson,- —Yes, 1 very much doubt whether there would be room for 
many manufacturers. 

President .—What do you mean? 

Mr. Watson. —Supposing a big show came in, all the smaller people_ 

machinery, organisation, etc.—it might buy straightaway. 
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President. —That is one of the problems before us in this particular industry . 
Here is a big organisation which has established itself all o\rer the world. It 
may bo that this country may not like it and may. like to provide against it. 
In such a case how would the Forest Department be able to help the Govern¬ 
ment ? That is why I am asking you the question how to prevent the mono¬ 
poly ? 

Mr. Watson. —In the case of tenders put up for teak lyood we turn down 
very often the highest tender on the ground that the man is unsuitable and 
that we don’t consider that he has got the financial backing or the experience 
of working. We by no means accept the highest tender. 

President. —Would it be possible for Government to do this that the De¬ 
partment would have this plantation; that it would work it through an agency 
and sell the extracted lot. 

Mr. Sohertson. —It will make very little difference. 

President. —It will in this way. The final selling authority would 
he Government. Instead of claiming a royalty of Rs. 10, supposing you get a 
man to extract the log and pay him R.s. 20 yon sell at Rs, 30 to the manu- 
facturer.s of matches. 

Mr. Moherison. —It comes to very much the same thing. We will be selling 
cut logs to the manufacturers instead of on the stump. 

President. —The quantities available in Burma are far in excess of the 
requirements, of the match factories here, so that the Indian manufacturer 
migiit want to buy his timber from Burma if they knew that you had this 
timber for sale at a particular price? 

Mr. Bobertson. —The same thing is done in the case of teak trees. Indian 
buyers come in hero and tender for forests for export to India, and not for 
local use here. It is true they generally work through local firms but there 
are certain parties who have definitely tendered for teak forests for their own 
industry in India. 

President. —You stocked these teak logs and sold them by public auction in 
Rangoon. I say the same thing aliout this log except that in place of the 
auction you may have a flat or any other rate at whicli purchasers in India 
might secure its supply, 

Mr. Wat.wn, —Wo would not take the risk of extracting or felling. 

President. —You may tell liim that you would extract them only if he bought 
them. 

Mr. Bobertson. —The actual cutting and extraction he can always secure 
through his agency. The point really is where the control ha.s to be, is it to be 
at the point where the tree is on the stump 'or is it to be where it is made over 
to the purchaser. It does not really make very much difference whether Gov¬ 
ernment fells the tree and after that hands it over to the purchaser or they 
hand over the tree on the stump. 

President.—It it turned out to be a good proposition then there might be a 
good market outside Burma and India. 

Mr. Bobertson. —It is an indirect form of protection really to the indi¬ 
genous industry. 

President. —Of course it ma.y bo possible to have more factories in Burma 
to supply matches in India. 

Mr. Bobertson.- —In the end that would be the most economical way of 
developing the match industry because it can never pay to take all your timber 
over to India and pay heavy freights on it. You can rather make matches out 
here, and supply them to India. 

President. —May I put it this way: would the Government of Burma, .so 
far as the forests are concerned, agree to a flat rate or a more or less sliding 
scale or whatever it is, the idea being that after, for Instance, say, five factories 
have been established in the country, they might mind that' for the forest 
department it was more remunerative, to .sell the logs outside India than sell 
within the country? 

Mr. Watson. —There is the danger of favouritism if the department do away 
with the system of tender. As I said I find it very difficult for a commercial 
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department agreeing to sell the stuff at a lower price than its commercial 
value. We could fix up the price by negotiation, that might be possible, but 
there again, as I said, I find it very hard under modern conditions to avoid the 
danger of favouritism if we do away with the tender system. 

President. —You can have the tender system amongst the local purchasers 
but they might export it to the detriment of the indigenous industry. 

Mr. Watson. —It is for Government to say that it is not for export and 
thus prevent its export. 

President. —If this Trust has made up its mind to do it, it will say “ we 
will take away all the timbers from this place.” After all it is a very small 
quantity, 100,000 tons is nothing for them. For that reason it might be quite 
necessary to see that that did not happen. 

Mr. Watsoji . —That is a matter of larger national policy and I think that is 
outside the scope of the forest department. 

Mr. Mathias. —If the Local Government accept a policy of that kind will 
the forest department have any difficulty in giving effect to it? 

Mr. Bobertson, —If they say only certain people will get it, we will arrange 
to give it to them. 

President.—Yoxi exported a lot of timber during the war. Were there any 
restrictions ? 

Mr. Watson. —What happened in fact was that we put forward a! proposi¬ 
tion as to the reasonable rates of export and there was no opposition from the 
mills because they had no market. 

President. —Can you get wood from unclassified areas? 

Mr. Watson. —I don’t think it would be worth trying. In the unclassed 
forests people have a right to extract timber for domestic use and it is practi¬ 
cally impossible to enforce the I'estrictions there. 

President. —As regards reserved forests outside the plantations you can put 
these restrictions ? 

Mr, Watson.~~We can. The only thing is that it will have to be so managed 
as to give a sustained yield. 

President. —Have you given any exclusive rights to any people for the ex¬ 
traction of their timber? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes, Adamjees are the only one, and then there was the other 
one but Adamjees’ were the higher tender and they got it. So far there are 
no other. 

Plantation, by the Forest Department. 

President. —^As regards the genera] question, so far as the forest depart¬ 
ment are concerned, they would be prepared to experiment and to undertake 
plantation ? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. As a matter of fact we are thinking of starting and we 
do experiment to a certain extent but we have not got on to it systematically 
because we have had no wholetime sylvicultnrist for the last three years. 

President. —Will you kindly think over this question and tell us what the 
difficulties are as regards expediting the question of plantation? 

Mr. Watson. —The only difficulty is that we do not yet know- how to grow 
them. 

President .—Is there any question of expenditure? 

Mr. Watson. —No. We can supply the funds if Government declares such 
a policy. 

President. —As regards declaration of policy by Government in what form 
should they declare? 

Mr. Watson, —They would merely say they would like the forest department 
to enquire into the possibility of planting match wood and the necessity of 
reserving extra areas for the purpose of planting match wood. If we had that 
order we would immediately divert a certain amount of acreage of our areas 
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for experiment and we would put a man on special duty to examine the areas 
along the Irrawaddy, and the sooner the better because it is possible that with 
the creation of the new services we will have no other man of experience and 
training because as soon as the new policy is adopted there will be no more 
recruitment. 

President. —How many men would you require to carry out that project? 

ilfr. Watson.—1 should require only one man. We can do with our existing 
staff but the only thing is that our staff is rather in a precarious po.sition. e 
are 25 men short in the old Indian Forest Service; recr iiitnient ha.s closed down 
and they have riot yet decided on the services to replace it or how it is to be 
recruited. We have not been in a position to start recruitment for the new 
service yet and we do not even know whether we shall get men, 

Enumeration. 

President .—As regards this enumeration would you be able to give us some 
information as regards the other areas? 

Mr. Wat.ion. —We can only give you figures ns regards enumeration each 
year of the areas that are taken up by the working plan parties. 

President. —How many areas are taken up in a year? 

Mr. Woitson. —We have four parties; they work at the rate of 150 .square 
miles per year and a forest division may take three or four years. 

President. —Do they complete one division and then come to the other? 

Mr. Watson. —Yes. They value the forest, enumerate a particular species 
in one coupe and of one marketable species and then form an estimate of the 
marketable expenditure on the group. 

President. —In the next year which are the divisions they are taking up and 
what group of .species ? 

Mr. TTVtfsti)!.—Sawbja in Pyinmana, North Toungoo and Henzada divi.sions. 

President. —The two later divisions are those with which we are concerned. 
Will the information be available this year? 

Mr. Watson.—Wo can, of course, give you some information but if it is a 
three years’ job the working plan will be published three years later and it will 
contain all the figures. But we can give you figures of the results of enumera¬ 
tion each year at the end of the examination of this group of species. 

President. —We would like to have as much information on this point as we 
can and you send it to us as you get it. 

Mr. Watson..—1 will do so. 

President.—A to you in touch with Debra Dun on this point? We wrote to 
Dehra Dun on this subject, 

Mr. Eobertson.—We are in constant touch. 

President. —We have asked them to give us any information they may have 
collected and we wanted to know whether they have collected any information 
recently in Burma. 

Mr. Eobertson. —No, not in Burma. I don’t think we have had the match 
question raised for a number of years. When I was in Dehra Dun the question 
used to come up but the rates at which the factories expected to get timber 
were so hopelessly impossible that we could do nothing. I think they wanted 
the timber at one anna per cubic foot! 

Dr. Matthai. —How long ago was that? 

Mr. Eobertson. —In 1921-22. Last time I was down in Calcutta in 1922 
sbme of the Directors of Industries were saying that the rate at which the 
manufacturers expected to get timber for matchwood was an anna a cubic feet. 
That was imimssible on the face of it. Various enquiries came up but none of 
them were really serious enquiries. 

President. —People attach too much importance to the royaltie.s which are 
nothing when compared to the costs? 

Mr. Robertson. —No. 
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NOTES FOR TARIFF BOARB ON MATCHWOOD ENQUIRY. 

Brief Note on Working Plans by Mb. H. R. Blanpoed, Conseevatob of 
Forests, Working Plans Circle. 

Definition. 

A working plan lays down the management of a forest for a number of 
years. In Burma, working plans are now usually made for a whole division 
and lay down the full organization of the division for all works for a period 
of 10 years. 

Working plans may or may not be based on data collected in field work. 
Those not based on field work are called “paper plans’’ and are framed 
to organize the work in less important forests or as a makeshift until field 
work can be undertaken. 


Preliminary. 

Before a working plan based on field work can be prepared a survey on 
a fairly large scale is necessary. The ordinary topo 1" survey maps are not 
sufficiently detailed for accuracy. "We use 4" scale by preference but some¬ 
times have to use 2" scale. 

The survey is carried out by the Forest Survey party attached to the 
Survey of India, Burma Circle. 


Field work for working plans. 

The field work for working plans consist ,3 first of all in dividing the forest 
into compartments as the unit of management. Compartments vary in size 
according to the intensity of management but the average size is about one 
square mile. 

Having laid out the compartment the Working Plans Officer has then to 
prepare an estimate of stock. To count out the stock on the whole area 
would take too much time except where the system of management is very 
intensive. About 25 per cent, is actually counted out and an estimate of 
the stock for the whole compartment is based on thi.s. Care has to be taken 
to select the 25 per cent, of the area so that it is representative of the stock 
in the compartment, as types of forc.ste and therefore numbers and kinds of 
trees vary considerably from place to idace. The area selected for counting 
is called the sample plot. There are usually three sample plots in each 
compartment. Before selecting the sample plots, the Working Plans Officer 
has to examine the area and prepare a stockmap showing the distribution 
of the various types of forest and sample plots are selected a.s representative 
of the area. A sample plot party then proceeds to the plot and measures 
each tree. The trees are recorded by 4" diameter clasps. Although every 
tree is measured, different kinds are so numerous that it is not usual to re¬ 
cord every different kind in each plot. Usually the more important species 
only are enumerated separately, the rest being classed .us “Others”. The 
more important species vary considerably. In forest which is inaccessible to 
extraction of any timber except teak or other floatable timber, only teak 
and one or two more of the most valuable timbers are counted. In areas 
accessible for cart traffic and within an economic distance of a large river 
or railway a number of the more useful and marketable timbers are counted. 

Besides this, however, in one plot in five, all species that are likely to be 
of any value at all and can be recognised, are counted separately. The 
obiect of this is to give a general idea of the quantity of any kind of tree 
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for which a demand may arise. As only one plot in five is counted for all 
species and as ordinary plots are counted out over 26 per cent, of the forest, 
it follows that the “ all species ” plots only cover 6 per cent, of the area 
and any estimate based on theso counts is not very reliable. 

The system of enumeration described above has only been in force for a 
few years. Previously still fewer species were counted separately and no 
attempt was made to obtain details for the less important kinds. 

Matchwoods have up to now been in little demand and it is only during 
the last two sea.soua that any attempt has been nia<le, to enumerate them 
separately. Even then they have only been enumerated separately in every 
fifth plot, except in Insein division. 

The field work also includes the collection of any data of rate of growth 
of the various species as may be possible. This is only possible for trees 
which show annual rings in the wood. All trees put on a ring of wood every 
year but it is only a few on a cross section of which the annual rings are 
clearly distinguishable. Teak shows clear annual rings and therefore we 
know a good deal about its rate of growth but few matchwoods show any 
annual rings, and the only means of determining the rate of growth is by 
periodical measurement of growing trees—a very slow process. 


Wai'king up data. 

On completion of the field work, the Working Plans Officer has to esti¬ 
mate the total stock in each compartment from the results of enumeration 
in the sample plots. He then works out the total stock of the more valuable 
species in the forest and calculates the yield. The essence of sound forest 
management is the sustained yieid. That is to say the yield must be fixed 
on conservative lines with due regard to sustaining or even increasing the 
yield in the future. 

The yield is fixed at an annual amount that can be taken out of the 
forest over a period of years and leave the forest at the end of the period 
with the same total stocking or preferably an increased stock. Theoretically, 
the yield should equal the increment of the forest. Each tree in a forest is 
increasing in volume every year. If we bad full data for the volume of 
increase in trees of different sizes we would fix that amount as the yield. 
This requires, however, a very accurate knowledge of the rate of growth and 
in the present state of our statistical knowledge is not possible. 

In practice therefore the yield is calculated from the estimate of the 
stock. The following purely imaginary example may perhaps make it clear. 

Let us assume that an area covering 100 square miles of forest is known 
to contain 200 tons of matchwoods over the exploitable girth per square 
mile and that the stock below the exploitable girth is ample to replace that 
stock in course of time. We then work out the rate of growth and cal¬ 
culate the period it will take for trees at present below the exploitable girth 
to grow up and replace the present stock of timber over the exploitable girth. 
Let us assume that this is found to be 20 years. We then know that it will 
be safe to work over the whole forest in 20 years and remove all timber over 
the exploitable girth. The total exploitable tonnage now is 100 x 200 tons = 
20,000 tons and the yield can then be fixed at 20,000 divided by 20, or 1,000 
tons per annum. Actually the yield could he fixed .at slightly over t.his 
amount hut the above example shows one simple method of determining the 
yield and it is unnecessary to go into more detail. 

Having fixed the yield for a number of years the areas to be worked over 
annually are laid down, though as a matter of convenience this is usually 
done in consultation with the extraction agency. 

The yield is usually fixed for a period of SO years which is the usual 
period that the whole forest is worked over by selection for teak. 
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Besides fixing the yield and laying down the areas to be felled in, the 
working plan decides the silvicultui-al system under which the forest is to 
be managed. In Burma, we have two main systems ; — 

The Selection system, in which trees over the exploitable girth are select¬ 
ed for felling and the whole forest is worked over once in the period con¬ 
sidered necessary for the trees cut out by selection to be replaced by smaller 
trees growing up over the exploitable girth. 

The Clearfelling system, in which successive blocks of forest arc clearfelled 
and planted up. 

The former results in a forest of trees of different ages—uneven aged 
forest. 

The latter gives a series of even aged crops and is so arranged that an 
equal area heoomes ready to cut over annually. 

The Selection system is peculiarly suitable to a forest in which only one 
or two of the many kinds of trees are marketable. It is the sy.stem that 
must for many years be used for matchwoods and the Clearfelling system 
can only be introduced for matchwoods, if and wdien, ive get plantations of 
these species. 

Working Circles. 

In each division there are many classes of forest and probably there are 
different objects of management in each class. The same system of manage¬ 
ment cannot usually bo laid down for the whole division. I'he division is 
therefore divided into different working circles which frequently overlap. 
A working circle comprises an area which is worked under one system of 
management with a definite object in view. For instance, a, Burma Division, 
is usually divided into at least the following three working circles, while 
others may be added in special cases. 

I. Teak Selection working circle. —This embraces the majority of the teak 
forests and may overlap other working circles. The working plan will 
prescribe the working of the forest as far as teak is concerned for the whole 
working circle. 

II. Trade working circle.—This wuil include all areas accessible to trade 
extraction of timbers other than teak, after allotting areas neceasary for 
the village, as apart from trade supply. The system of management is. 
usually clearfelling, though, until plantation work can be organised on a 
large scale, it is usual to continue to work the greater portion by selection.. 

III. Village Supply working circle. —Areas required for the supply of the 
local population are allotted to this working circle wBich is managed entirely 
with that supply in view. Politically this working circle is naturally 
very important. Commercially and financially it is unimportant. 

Matchwoods would usually be worked under the Trade working circle, in 
conjunction with other marketable timbers but in cases where only match- 
woods are exploitable a special matchwood working circle might be formed, 
as has been done in In.sein under the new working plan. 

—A. working circle has nothing to do with a territorial circle such 
as the Hlaing Circle, which is purely an administrative unit. 

Accessibility. 

-As tho system of miinageinent depends so much on accessibility, a note lur 
accessibility as applied to .Burma forests may not be out of iilace. Accessi¬ 
bility depends almost entireJy on the means of extraction. Teak after stand¬ 
ing girdled for three yeans, will float. It is a very durable timber, not 
liable to rot or damage by white ants and c.an therefore lie in the forest 
or streams for a number of years without serious deterioration while in 
course of extraction. It can therefore be extracted from practically every 
forest ill Burma, provided a stream which will float timber even at rare 
intervals after specially heavy rain is available. It is also our most valuable 
timber and can carry high costs of extraction before reaching a floating 
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stream and, even in exceptional cases, will pay to extract by tramways 
where difficulty or delay in floating justifies the expense. This is even in 
spite of the fact that it rarely comprises 10 per cent, of the stock in any 
particular forest and few forests can produce more than two or three tons 
of teak per acre. On the other hand few of the other marketable timbers 
will float. The tonnage of such timbers in relation to area is small (probablv 
not more tiinn 6 to 8 tons per acre) and their value is almost invariably con¬ 
siderably below that of teak. Practically the only possible method of extrac¬ 
tion from, the forests is by carting and their export is almost entirely depend¬ 
ent on railways or rivers sufficiently large to allow of floating attached to 
bamboos to buoy them up. It naturally follows that the area from which 
they can be extracted iirofitably is extremely limited, while in view of their 
comparatively low value and small tonnage per acre, there are few areas 
where mechanical transport such as railways, tramways, or even lorries on 
good metalled roads can be shown to be financially justifiable. It is esti¬ 
mated from average figures that the average volume of all trees of all sizes 
over 8" diameter per acre in Burma is 16 tons (750 cu.ft.). Out of this 
a considerable percentage probably 30 per cent, is too small to be of any 
utilizable value, while at least 50 per cent, of the remainder is composed of 
timbers which have no market value and many of which are unlikely ever to 
have any appreciable value. The balance of just under 5’75 tons contains a 
certain amount of teak, on an average probably 1-5 tons per acre which 
will always be cheaper to float out, where good floating streams are available; 
as the.Y usually are. The balance of 41 tons per acre can hardly justify 
any great expenditure on capital charges for extraction considering the 
small tonnage over which such capital charges must he distributed. 

Matt.'hwoods are a special case because the majority of them are floatable 
but I do not believe that that will materially increase the limit of accessibi¬ 
lity. Unlike teak they are far from durable and any delay in utilizing the 
limber after felling leads to their destruction by rot or white-ants. They 
cannot therefore lie about in the forest awaiting a favourable rise in a float¬ 
ing stream. In addition to this the method of manufacture demands green 
timber, undiscoloured by sapstain or incipient decay. The time that elapses 
between their felling and utilization must, therefore, be as short as possible 
and unless they can be put into water very quickly after felling they would 
not endure the usual period it takes to extract more durable timber such as 
pymoado from the forest to the mill. I believe therefore that rather than 
the limit of accessibility being increased by their capacity for floating, the 
ordina'v limit of accessibility would bo considerably less than that o! 
hardwoods such as pyingado, apart from all questions of relative value of 
timber, except in exceptional cases where the inatchAVood timber can be oon- 
Tcyed direct by water to the factory at any time of the year. 

Leasing of forests. 

This is no part of the worki.ng plan. Forests are leased by Government 
and the only points in which working plans are concerned are to fix the 
limits of working and the areas in which work is to be carried out and to 
see that the work is carried out in accordance with prescriptions. 


Estimates of stock and tield of matchwoods. 

Jnsem Division. 

Estimates are based on a 25 per cent, enumeiaiion tor the greater part 
of the area carried out in season 1925-26, Full details for the different 
species in (ttameter classes have been given already. The following is a 
summary only. 

Eastern felling series .—(Mahuya reserve and Paunglin reserve of which 
stock in 29 compartments was enumerated and in 71 compartments stock 
was estimated roughly on basis of estimates in enumerated portion.) 
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Exploitable girth fixed at S’ at breast height or 18" diameter. Species 
©numerated Saivbija, gwe, ma-u, didu, letpan. 


Keserve- 

Area. 

Stock cf 
match- 
I woods 14 
to 18" dia¬ 
meter and 
over. 

Stock of 
match- 
wfods 18" 
diameter 
and 
over. 

Semarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

Malmya 

Paungliii 29 Compart¬ 
ments enumerated, 
Paunglin 91 Compart¬ 
ments and Kilitaw 

reserve 9 Compart¬ 
ments. 

Acres. 

47,776 

19,400 

53,320 

18,695 

6,159 

ic,<-oo 

’4,848 ! 
7,781 

9,000 

Less accessible and 
not so well stocked. 
A rough estimate 
only. 

Total , 1 

1 

120,500 

- , __ 1 

34,864 

31,629 



Increment during the felling cycle of 15 years has to be reckoned. The 
usual calculation is that in the period of the felling cycle 80 per cent, of the 
class below grow up over the exploitable girth and that half of these will 
^come exploitable during the felling cycle. 

Increment is 34,854x^X3=13,840. 

Total amount available during felling oycle=45,469. 

yield is =3.031 or 3,000 trees 18" diameter or S' girth and over. 

15 

Stock of exploitable timber per acre allowing 1 ton of 60 cubic feet per 
tree 6' 0" girth and over: 

Annual yield per acre of forest-jj^^^ = ’025 tons per acre. 

Western Felling Series. —(N. Hlaing Yoma Plains, S, Hlaing Yoma 

Plains, Magayi and Thabyu reserves.) 

Exploitable girth 5' 0" at breast height or' 18" diameter. 

Species enumerated as for Eastern felling series but including thitpok 
which is probably unsuitable. 

Area—46,941 acres. 

Stock of matchwoods 14" to 18" diameter—21,203. 

Stock of matchwoods 18" diameter and over—11,186, 

Half increment as above 

21,203 X xi = 8,480 trees. 

Total available during felling cycle. 

Note .—In this case felling cycle has been fixed at 20 years to agree with 
felling cycle for other timbers as it would be inconvenient to have two differ¬ 
ent cycles for one area, 

11,186 + 8,480 = 19,666. 

yield =trees, say 1,000 trees 6' 0" girth or 18" dia¬ 
meter and over. 
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Stock of exploitable timber per acre allowing 1 ton of 50 cubic feet per 
tree 5' 0" girth and over. 

“ 46 ^ 941 = 24 ton per acre. 


Annual yield per acre of forest— 


1.000 

46,941 


= •0213 ton per acre. 


Maowe Division. 

Estimates are based oti a few plots in wbich all species were counted and 
owing to the small area over which countings of these species were carried 
out the estimate cannot be depended on too much. 

Only the following matchwood species were present to any extent and 
the previous estimates which includes Binga and kuthan should be omitted 
as these are no longer considered matchwood species; — 

Didu, Mpan, and gwe. 

Average tonnage of trees 6' 0" in girth or 18" diameter and over per acre 
for all plots in division (allowing 1 treo=l ton) is as follows; — 

Ton per acre, 

Didu and Icipan ‘464 

Gwe ......... ’225 

Total -689 


At the outside only CO square miles can bo considered accessible giving a 
total stock of 26,000 tons. 

The annual yicl l would probab'y be about 2,600 tons. 

Pyinmana Division. 

Mynhyin resr.rve .—Estimates aro based on about 5 per cent, enumeration 
and are not therefore very reliable. They will however serve as a good guide. 

The following matchwood species were counted: — 

Didu, letpan, give, ma-it. 

Average toun.age of trees 5' 6" in girth or 18" diameter and over per acre is 
as follows; — 

Ton per acre. 

Didu, letpan ........ -219 

Gwe .'122 

Ma-u .'088 

Total -429 


About 80,000 acres may be considered accessible so that total exploitable 
stock would be 34,320 tons. The annual yield would probably he about 
3,400 tons. 

Yonbin and PaCwe reserves .—Estimates are based on about 6 per cent, 
and can only be considered a rough guide to stock. 
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The following species were counted: — 

Yemmie, dkhi, letpan, ma-u, gwe, lettok. 

Average tonnage per acre of trees 5' 6" in girth or 18" diameter and over is 



Palwe, 

Yonbin. 

Vidn, letpan . 

•22 

•24 

Yemane . . 

•06 

•015 

Ma-u . . 

•11 

•06 

Gwe .. 

•1 

•1 

Lettok . . 

— 

•005 


•49 

•42 

About 32,000 acres in Palwe and 26,000 acres in 
accessible now so the total exploitable stock would 

Yonbin may 
be: — 

be considered 


Tons. 


Palwe ... .15,680 

Yonbin.10,920 

Annual yield would probably be about— 

Palwe ..1,500 

Yonbin ..1,000 

Kaing and Yanaungmyin reserves.--Estimates are based on about 20 per 
cent, of the stock and are therefore fairly reliable. The whole area of the 
two reserves may be considered accessible. 

Same species counted as in Pahve and Yonbin. 


Average tonnage per acre of trees 5' O'' girth or 18" in diameter and over 


is as follows : — 






Kaing. 

Yanaungmtjm 

Didu, letpan 

• 

•12 

•19 

Yemane 

- 

•13 

•01 

Ma-u 


•55 

•01 

Gwe .... 


•17 

•065 

Lettoek 


— 

•005 



•97 

■28 

Areas, stock and probable yield 

are: — 




Area. 

Total stock. 

Almual yield 


acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

Kaing 

13,341 

13,000 

1,300 

Yanaungmyin 

13,078 

3,660 

»60 




Total probable stock and yield in accessible areas in Pyinmana and Magwe 
divisions are as follows: — 


division ami 

Tonnage i f trees 

.Prubahle 

Reserve, 

Pyinmana— 

ii' o'' girth 4 o\ ei'. 

yield. 

Minbyin 

34,320 

3,400 

Palwe . 

16,680 

1,500 

Yonbin 

10,920 

1,000 

Kaing 

. . . . 13,000 

1,300 

Yanaungmyin 

3,660 

360 


77,680 

7,560 

Magwe 

26,000 

2,600 


Grand Total 103,680 

10,160 


Data fob rate of gkowth op matchwood species available. 

(Few data have been collected.) 

Mandalay. 

Letpan — 

A few trees planted by the Irrawaddy Match Factory (Darwood) on 
Irrawaddy bank. 

At 11 years old they averaged 30' high and 24" girth. 

Henzada Division. —Alluvial bank in -tespecially favoured area. Other- 
plantations nearby not so favoured had not grotvn anything like half as big. 

At 7 years old average 57' high and 36" girth. This is very exceptional: 
growth. 

Didu — 

Frame Division. —A few trees in a plantation in dry forest with myinwa- 
bamboos. 

At 17 years old girth 1' 5", height 40'. 

Ma-u—{AntliocepKalm Cadamba )— 

Insein Division.—Average annual girth increment of 14 trees over 6 years 
in a sample plot -tv.us 1' 14". Assuming thi.s to be mean annual increment 
it would take about 53 years to grow to 5' 0" girth but growth at any rate 
earlier is much faster than this. 

Tharrawaddy Division. —In a plantation 8 years old average girth 29",. 
height 48'. 

I'emawe.— 

Myitkyina Division. —7 years old plantation average 61' high, 20'5' girth, 
In a very favourable locality. 

Tharj-awaddy. —5 years old plantation average 31' high, 11" girth; 36' 
high, 10-4" girth. 

Note. —Few of the figures given above show an average annual increment 
in early years of much over 3" per annum and later it is certain that girth 
increment falls off considerably. In order to attain a girth of 5' 0" in 30 
years an average mean annual increment of 2" would be necessary. In 
■favourable localities it is probable that letpan, ma-u and yernane would 
attain this but it is by no means certain. 
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Distribution, frequency and characteristics of principal matchioood species: 

in Burma. 

Sawbya {Rtc/rcuKa campanulata ).—This rniist not be confused with Tetra- 
metes nudi flora which is a large and rather common tree in rnoist forests 
with a light whitish non-durable timber which is common!}' called Sawbya 
in many parts of Lower Burma. This is believed to be useless for matches. 

Sawbya (Sterculia) is not a common tree except in Insein Division and 
possibly in neighbouring forests in South Pegu division and in Bassein. As- 
far as I know it is not found in Upper Burma at all. The only other place 
it may he found in is Tenasserim. It has never been planted and nothing is 
known of its rate of growth or silvicultural requirements. 

Bonmeza .—This is found generally throughout Burma but can nowhere 
be called a common tree. Its rate of growth is probably fast. It has never 
been planted and it is very doubtful if it would form a pure plantation 
successfully as it has a %'ery light spreading ci’own and is adapted for grow¬ 
ing in mixed crops. 

Didu and Letpan.—Didu replaces letpan on all higher ground. It is 
fairly common throughout Burma in the drier type of deciduous forest with 
bamboos. It grows to a considerable size but is probably not as fast grow¬ 
ing as letpan. It would probably not be suitable for growing in a- 
pure crop as in the drier localities it frequents, its light, spread¬ 
ing crown would fail to give protection to the soil. Letpan is 
found essentially on newly formed river banks. It is never found on hilly- 
ground and is one of the first species to appear on newly formed sandbanks 
in areas of good rainfall. Pure, and often evenaged, groups may be seen 
all along the main Irrawaddy especially round about Katha and Shwegu. 
Plantations have been made and in very favourable localities have shown 
astonishing growth but as it groa s at it,s best on banks that are inundated 
at high rises of the liver, there is always a danger of the sand on which it 
grows best being scoured away round the young plants, more especially on an- 
area that has to be cleared of all grass and weeded until the letpan can get 
away above the grass. Nevertheless I am convinced that the best prospects- 
of planting matchwoods on a large scale lie in taking up riverine areas for 
this purpo.se. Letpan is quite capable of growing pure, and is usually found 
pure on newly formed 'sandbanks with an undergrowth of grass. 

(hce .—A common tree all over Burma, but never found in great quanti¬ 
ties, It has never been planted and little is known about its rate of 
growth. 

Ma-u .—.4 common tree all over Burma and is one of the commonest species- 
that occur in the regrowth after olearfelling on taungya. cultivation. It is 
looked upon as a weed in plantations of valuable species ns it so often 
comes in very tlii!;kly and, as its growth is very fast, it interferes rvith the 
growth of the plantation and has to be cut out. It should he very easy to 
plant but is not well adapted to growing j)nre over large areas as it has 
a light spreading crown and would afford little soil protection. Its place 
in nature is as an early constituent of regrowth on newly cleared areas and 
it gives way later before the growth of more tolerant species. 

Taungmeoh or Sega (AUtonia scolaris ).—A comparatively rare tree 
which can hardly affect the outturn of matchwoods appreciably. No 
experience of its growth or planting requirements. 

Setkadon .—Never a very common tree; it is usually found in evergreen 
forests along the banks of streams or in open places near water. The only 
place I know of it in any quantity is along the Irrawaddy above Moda. 
Although it occurs in Lower Burma I should say it is more frequent in 
Upper Burma. It should not be difficult to plant, as it has a fairly heavy 
crown and often occurs in pure groups in nature. Should make a good 
plantation in suitable moisl localities. 

Ycmane .—Although a common tree throughout Burma it is nowhere 
plentiful and is in great demand for planking. Plantations have been made 
in many parts of Burma with con.siderahle success. It is liable to damage by 
insect attack and it would he dangerous to plant large stretches of it pure. 
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Evidence of Messrs. H. R. BLANFORD, Conservator of 
Forests, Working Plans Circle, and C. H. PHILIPP, 
Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, recorded 
at Rangoon on Monday the 28th March 1927. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Blaiiford, you are Conservator of Forests, Working Plans 
'Circle? 

Mr. Planjord. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Philipp, you are Conservator of Forests, Central Circle? 

Mr. Philipp. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t quite understand what this office exactly means. 

Mr. Planjord. —^Pirst of all we have to enumerate or get some estimate 
of the stock and lay down future work for a period of years. 

President. —That is to say you are the officer whose duty it is to find our 
the available supply! 

Mr. Planjord. —That is part of the duty which I have to do. 

Prcaidenf.—With reference to the notes you have sent in on working plans 
and on the species suitable for match making are the trees enumerated sub¬ 
ject to any epidemics? 

Mr. Planjord. —Very easily. One never knows until it actually comes. 

Mr. .P/iilipp.—There is that risk in every plantation. 

President. —Do you have any epidemics in teak plantation? 

Mr. Philipp. —^Yes. 

President. —Have you had any epidemics in the ease of Letpan? 

Mr, Planjord.—'Ho. 

President. —In the case of Maulettanshe? 

Mr. Planjord. —We have not got big areas. 

President.—Wh&t about the cattle? .Do they like tlie.so young trees? 

Mr. Planjord. —That is not a serious danger. 

President. —What are the risks to which a plantation is exposed besides 
the epidemic? 

Mr. Plandford. —Fire is one. 

President, —That is a risk that is attached to all forests. 

Mr. Planjord. —Yes. 

President.—Is there any special risk attached to a matchwood planta¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Planjord. —The greatest risk is the impoverishment of the soil. Most 
of the matchwoods do not protect the soil. 

President .—What do you mean? 

Mr. Plandford. —One of the essential parts of plantation is soil protec¬ 
tion and even teak does not protect the soil sufficiently. We are now finding, 
in order to get good soil protection, that we have to under plant teak. 

President. —What do you mean by “under planting”? 

Mr. Planjord.—Letpan by itself gives a very light shade to the soil. 

The soil is apt to be very badly impoverished if there is no protection lor 
it. It gets washed away. 

President. —^Would it be possible for you to do like this? You plant the 
first lot and as soon as it begins to afford some protection you can plant 
■ other trees, can't you? 
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Mr. Blanford. —We can do. Unless we get eometMng which is going to 
give us some yield, it will be very expensive. That was the difficulty with 
teak. We have to find something that will afford the shade and at the same 
time give us a return. Otherwise the expense on the whole is unproductive. 

President. —At present there is not at all any information on which any 
opinion can be based except to say that these trees do grow in the forests 
and that they might grow if planted. , 

Mr. Blanford. —Yes. Until recently there was no demand for match- 
woods at all. All the plantation work has been confined entirely to species 
we know that we can sell, viz., teak, pyinkado, etc. We know very little 
about match woods. 

President.- —If you have a demand now, you will begin to think. 

Mr. Blanford. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are thinking of it already. 

Mr. Blanford.—As a matter of fact, experiment has already been started 
This year I want to start an experiment with Letpan. 

President. —As regards your division Mr. Philipp, Tounogo and Pyinmana 
are in your circle? 

Mr. Philipp. —^Yes, as regards Pyinmana. Tounogo is in Sitting circle. 

President. —If a splint factory was started there instead of bringing the 
wood in the log do you think that there would be very great difficulty in 
obtaining factory labour? 

Mr. Philipp. —I do not think so. The population of Pyinmana is very 
heavy and I should say to-day we can obtain labour. 

President. —So that from your point of view it would be better if the 
wood was available in the vicinity, to make the splints there. 

Mr. Philipp. —I should say the factory should be, if possible, on the spot 
because there is always a lot of trouble about wagons to enable the logs to 
he sent down to Rangoon. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you produced the splints in the forests, you would also 
have to split your expert supervision into two parts—you would have to have 
your expert in the forest to supervise the splint machine and you would have 
to have another'expert in Rangoon to supervise the rest of the machines, the 
peeling machines and so on—and therefore don’t you think that would ruD 
away with much of the savings that you effect? 

Mr. Philipp. —Of course Pyinmana is only 10 hours by rail. 

Mr. Mathias. —But still as far as I could understand from the examina¬ 
tion of Mr. Bawaney this match machinery requires a good deal of expert 
supervision and unless you had an expert on the spot to look after the 
splints it is possible your work might suffer. 

Mr. Philipp. —If the necessary transport can be provided then of course 
Rangoon is the place. 

Mr. Blanford. —^Why not have the whole thing at Pyinmana? 

Mr. Mathias. —Then you have to pay the freight on the chemicals. 

President. —Freight on chemicals will be small. 

Mr. Blanford. —There is always difficulty about getting trucks. 

Mr. Mathias. —But then again you will have to transport your matches 
to the ports; there are the handling charges at the ports and so on. I 
think they send a lot of matches to India. 

President. —What is understood in forest language by the term con¬ 
version, when we speak of the average timber? 

Mr. Blanford. —Converting round logs into some other form of timber: 
it means planks, scantlings and other kinds of sawn timber. 

President. —It does not mean rounds? 

Mr. Blanford .—No. 
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President ,—Steel Bros. Limited get reduced rates of freight do they not? 
They say the freight to Calcutta is Rs. 27 in the log, to Madras Rs. 34-4-0 
and to Bombay Rs. 45 and they add “ It will also, no doubt, be of interest 
that above rates are double what i.s charged for converted timber” Does 
that mean when it was cut up into smaller sections F 
Mr. Blanford. —Yes. 


Extraction costs. 

President. —Have you any information as to the rates of wages in the 
forests ? 

Mr. Philipp. —Timber work is generally piece work; the man gets so 
much per tree. 

President.—What is the rate in this circle of yours for, say, felling P 

Mr. Philipp.—Felling and logging Rs. 1-4-0 per ton. I have nothing 
else to add to the replies that I have given in my answers to the question¬ 
naire. 

President. —Then the further labour involved would be one rupee a ton 
per mile P 

Mr. Philipp.—That is for extraction. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say Re. 1-4-0 per ton, do you weigh it? 

Mr. Philipp. —No. It is by measurement. There is enormous differ 
ence in weight. 

President. —What is the further expenditure to be incurred after felling 
and to take it to the river side or the railhead. In this forest you put it at 
about Rs. 6P 

Mr. Philipp. —Rs. 5-12-0. That is the average for the Pyinmana division. 

President. —That is done by buffaloes, I suppose? 

Mr. Philipp. —Yes. 

President.—I suppose buffaloes are available in sufficient numbers? 

Mr. Philipp. —^Yes. 

President. —On top of that what expenditure do you incur up to the rail¬ 
head? 

Mr. Philipp. —Loading on the railway. 

President. —How much would you estimate that? 

Mr. Blandford. —I suppose it is included in the freight. 

President. —I take it the loading would bo done by the railway? 

Mr. Blanford. —To a certain extent. 

President. —^You take it to the goods shed and the railways, do the load¬ 
ing, so that you have, simply got to carry it to the railway station and then 
there is the railway freight. 

Mr. Philipp. —Yes. 

President. —At this end probably the factory would have its own unload¬ 
ing place at the back of the siding? 

Mr. Philipp. —Yes. 

President. —And the freight you have given is Rs. 14, is it not? 

Mr. Philipp. —Yes. 

President. —Is there a uniform rate for all classes of timber or does it 
vary? 

Mr. Philipp. —No. The timber trade is rather different because they 
charge by the wagon ton not by the weight of the log, that is, not by the 
amount put on what they call a 10-ton truck; it may hold only S tons of 
timber and we have still to pay for the 10-ton truck. 

Mr. Mathias. —You cannot say how many tons a wmgoii will hold? 

Mr. Philipp. —A wagon will hold about half as a rule. 

Mr. Mathias. —When you say freight to Rangoon is so much... 
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Mr. Philipp, —That is allowed for. The freight from Pyinmana for a 
ton of timber for delivery to Rangoon excluding royalty and excluding any 
profit is about Rs, 26. That is the mere cost of extraction and freight to 
which has to be added royalty and the contractors’ profit. 

President. —Contractors’ profit you estimate at how much per tonp 

Mr. Philipp. —^25 per cent, on his capital; it would be about Rs. 6. At 
about Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 .vou can get soft wood delivered including royalty 
and profit. 

President. —Do you think if the demand for this class of wood is increased, 
the cost of extraction would go up to any large extent? 

Mr. lilanford. —.It would probably go down. You have got contractors 
working in certain areas which are more or less scattered and they would 
bring the soft wood along with the hard wood and their costs will therefore 
go down. 

President. —Has there been in the last 10 years much increase in the cost 
of extraction? 

Mr. Philipp. —I should not think so. 

Mr. Blanjord. —I think there was, because the cost of daily labour has 
gone up very considerably. 

President. —I should naturally expect that it should go up with the cost 
of living. 

Mr. Blanford. —Day labour was 8 annas, now it is near a rupee. 

President.—'la that Burmese labour? 

Mr, Blanford, —Yes. 

President. —Do you have much Indian labour in this forest? 

Mr. Philipp. —Practically none. 

President. —We were told by Steel Brothers that for factory labour they 
would have to employ Indians. 

Mr. Blanford. —I should think so, to a certain extent. 

President. —In this factory that the Swedish people had in Mandalay 
did they hat^e to employ Indian labour? 

Mr. Blanford. —I never .saw it worked but I know that the packing and 
all that sort of thing were done by Burmese women. 

President,—But I don’t think there w'ould be any difiiculty in getting 
sufficient Indian labour for the factory? 

Mr. Blanford. —I should not think so. 
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Evidence of Messrs. A. H. M. BARRINGTON, Conservator of Forests, 
Hlaing; Circle, A. W. MOODIE, Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
Depot and Agency Division, and D. J. ATKINSON, 

Divisional Forest Officer, Insein Division, 
recorded at Rangoon on Tuesday, 
the 29th March, 1927. 

Introductory. 

P'lysideni.—Yon are the Conservator of Forests, Hlaing Circle, Mr. 
Barrington ? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Moodie you are Deputy Conservator, Depot and Agency 
Division ? 

Mr. Moodie. —Yes. 

President. —^That is to say, you are concerned with the commercial 
aspect of the department, I suppose? 

Mr. Moodie. —I am concerned with the selling of teak,, supplying any¬ 
body wanting anything from the iipcountry forest divisions and that sort 
of thing. 

President. —Mr. Barrington, how long have you been in charge of the 
Hlaing circle? 

Mr. Barrington. —Since July 1926. 

Adamjee Majee Dawood’s reserve. 

President. —Are you personally acquainted with the reserves that Messrs. 
Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company have got? 

Mr. Barrington. —No, Messrs. Atkinson and Scott know more about them. 

Pfcsideut.—Have the.y taken a loase of those forests? 

Mr. Barrington .—Yes. 

President. —What is the area of that reserve? 

Mr. Barrington. —127,000 acres. 

Pre-sident.—B-iis that been enumerated? 

Mr. Barrington. —No, not in full. The total area of the Mahuya reserve 
is 47,776 acres and the total stock 18'' and over is 14,848 trees each equal 
to 1 ton so that the tonnage per acre is 0-31 ton. 

Dr. Mattha,i. —You mean the annual yield? 

Mr. Barrington. —^Yes. 

President. —How much would 127,000 acres yield per year? 

Mr. Barrington. —The calculation is that the Mahuya Paunglin yields 
3 000 tons a year; Akkan, etc., has the same yield, and the total for the 
whole of the Insein Division is about 7,000 tons a year. 

Dr. Matthai. —^This new lease is also for fifteen years? 

Mr. Barrington .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.— That is the whole production for the Insein division. 

Mr. Barrington. —The two leases roughly average 6,000 and the odd 1,000 
is more or less reserved for the use of petl^ dealers. 

Dr. Matthai. —So that Adamjee’s concessions amount to about 6,000 tons 
a year. 

President. —How many divisions are there in the Circle? 

Mr. Barrmgfoa.—Five. 
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president. —What about the other areas? 

Mr. Barrington. —North of Adamjee’s concession is Tharrawaddy and 
Zigon which is further from the railway and so there has been so far no 
demand from that reserve. 

President. —Tharrawaddy is not very far; how far would the forest be 
from the railwayhead P 

Mr. Barrington. —Within 10 miles. 

President. —So that Tharrawaddy division would not be too expensive? 

Mr. Barrington. —No. That is largely a question of railing to Rangoon. 
They can of course float but they nearly always rail. 

President. —Are there floating facilities in the Tharrawaddy division? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. But if they want to get the soft wood down 
to Rangoon fre.sh they would have to come out within a certain period. 
It would be convenient to take them out during the monsoon. In the case 
of teak even if it takes two years to arrive it does not matter. 

President. —In that case how far will they have to carry to the water 
head from the felling .site? 

Mr. Barrington. —About three miles to the floating stream. 

President. —Have you any reason to suppose that the Tharrawaddy 
forests may not contain the same qn,antities of matchwood? 

ilfr. Barrington. —I think there would be a falling off in Tharrawaddy. 
There are enormous number of teak plantations and the forests are being 
heavily worked in improvement felling.'? with the result that a lot of match¬ 
wood is out out. The forests are being so heavily worked for all timbers 
that probably matchwood will be alnio.st eliminated from the accessible 
compartments. 

President.'. —^fr. Ifoodie, your departruent emnuerates the forests, does 
it not? 

Mr. Moodie. —The working plan party enumerates certain species. Unless 
there is a demand for a certain ,speeie.s we do not enumerate them. 

I)r. Matthai.—'-l suppose in your division you deal generally in hard 
woods ? 

Mr. Moodie. —The Depot and Agency division is i'espon.sible for the sales 
of teak only: the utilization conservator arrange.s sales of bard woods. 

Quantity of match timiers. . 

President,-—'We want a rough estimate of the quantity available, One 
of the points we have to consider is what natural supplies you bare, say 
for the next 20 c'enrs or so. We want to know whether the indu.stry has 
enough .supplies till plantation i.s undertaken. 

Mr. Barrington.- —It is a matter of guess-work. From here to Prome 
on the Irrawaddy, yon could probably count on another 7,000 tons. 

President. —That is one Circle. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —And there are other circles about which we have got .some 
information now. 

Mr. Barrington. —Tenasserim division has considerably more. 

Mr. Mathias. —The additional 7,000 tons, is that a conservative estimate? 

Mr. Barrington. —That is all accessible to Rangoon. 

President. —The best thing is to assume the co.st at Rs. .SO a ton includ¬ 
ing the profit of the contractor and everything except royalty. Tlmt is 
the order of figures on which we might work. 

Mr. Moodie. —Yes. Rs. 30 per ton is about what m,atch woods co.st,s 
delivered—Rangoon. 

President. —Rs. 30 is not an economic limit 
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Mt. Moudie. —No, 

President. —If you can show that that is about the cost including every¬ 
thing except royalty, even on to-day’s cost of manufacture which must ba 
relatively higher compared to future costs it is not a had proposition for 
the industry. 

Mr. Barrington, —We have started research work on planting. 

President. —That is a different aspect altogether. We have got to 
satisfy ourselves if we are to make any proposals for the protection of the 
industry that there are sufficient woods available in reasonable quantities 
to justify the protection of the industry. Then of course the next thing 
would be to consider the prospects of matchwood planting, so that if the 
forest authorities have said 20 or 25 years to look forward to, then the 
position of the industry would be considered fairly safe. 

Mr. Barrmgton. —I should not like to give an estimate. There is heavy 
rainfall both in Upper Burma and in the Delta. 

President. —In the Tenasserim Division it is heavier still. 

Mr. Barrington. —Timber from it never comes into the Rangoon market. 
If you could get steamers from and to Tavoy, it might serve the purpose. 

President. —The point is that the total cost should be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that figure. To-day for instance in this Rs. 30 is included con¬ 
siderable amount of carting and railway freight and in any case from 
Moulmein or Tavoy by sea the freight would not be very much higher than 
by rail. 

Mr. Barrington. —I should think Tavoy or Moulmein would he as quite 
as promising propositions as Rangoon. 

President. —You consider that Moulmein or Tavoy would be suitable sites 
for manufacture. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —And the wood would be available there. 

Mr. Barrington. —I don’t think there is the smallest doubt about that. 

I think Moulmein is the best centre for planting. That is in regard to 
the potential value rather than the actual value. 

President. —In what way would the forest have an advantage over 
Pauiiglin or Blahuya reserve as regards plantation ? 

Mr. Barrington. —It is entirely a different type. 

President.—Do these different classes of trees grow there? 

Mr. Barrington. —Letpan is the commonest. 

President. —The following six species are considered suitable: — 

1. S a why a. 

2. -Bonmeza. 

3. Didu. 

4. Gwo. 

6. Uetpan. 

6. Maulettanshe. 

We understood that Yamane is most suitable. 

3Ir. Barrington.—'Yamane is most suitable. 

President. —It is subject to disease. 

Mr. Mathias.—It is also I understand a valuable tree for other purposes, 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Wbat I mean is this; If it is used for other piirposes 
and the match manufacturers now desired to use it, there would be a good 
deal of competition and the price would run up. 

Mr. Barrington. —Altogether they are paying Rs. 35 at the present 
moment in Rangoon. If they have plantations on a fairly large scale, they 
could get it at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a ton. 
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Mr, Blathias .—Would there be any objection to its use—I am not speak¬ 
ing of plantations—as it is naturally grown on the ground that it was 
required for agriculturists F 

Mr. Barrington .—There are certain reserves set apart outside Rangoon. 

Mr. Moodie .—Very little is used just now. 

Mr. Barrington .—There are a number of reserves actually in places 
which are not easily accessible. 


Sites for plantations. 

President. —If you are to select sites for planting these classes of trees, 
you would naturally prefer Tenasserim division. 

Mr. Barrington. —I think it should be ju.st above Moulinein, On the 
other hand the Insein division has a good deal of land which could be 
planted up. 

President. —This 7,000 tons you have mentioned may be taken as perma¬ 
nent supply. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, in trees rather than tons. 

President.—More or less permanent? 

Mr. Barrington. —I should think there would he a slight drop in the 
tonnage. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that there are a number of areas in the Insein 
division which could be i)lant6d up. Is there any difficulty in obtaining 
labour ? 

Mr. Atkinson. —No, but there is only poor and inefficient labour. 

Mr. Mathias. —I understood the limit of your planting operations is 
about 4,000 acres a year. 

Mr. Barrington. —In this circle I don’t think there is any particular 
limit. 

President.—We were told that the labour available would not extend 
to about more than 4,000 acres. 

Dr. Matthai. —I think what Mr, Watson said was 5,000 acres for the 
whole province. 

President. —That is to say if you get the shifting labour. 

Mr. Barrington. —One would have to use Tatingya labour. 

President. —Is there much of that in the Tenasserim division? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —One thing is rather important. If possible the, plantation 
should be concentrated. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —So that either the wood is accessible if it is to be exported 
in the log from that one part, or it would be still better if a factory 
is establi.shed in the neighbourhood of thiit plantation. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —There doesn’t seem to he any great advantage in exporting 
wood in the log to India except that they might have some local market 
or some other advantage. Apart from those considerations, I think it may 
be as well to consider whether if plantation is undertaken, it should not 
be confined to more or less one locality on a fairly large scale where labour 
« available both for plantation and reasonable quantity for industrial 
purposes, 

Mr. Barrington. —I don’t think there is any doubt that it will be started 
in Insein. We have already got a market in Rangoon and the only thing 
we are up again.st is the testing of species. 

President. —If you can select areas sufficiently large in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rangoon, it is still better. On to-day’s requirements, supposing 
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India got all its wood from Burma, I think 100,000 or 120,000 tons would 
be required. That is just not allowing for any increase. 

Mr. Barrington. —At present it is not possible on that scale. 

President. —But eventually. 

Mr, Barrington. —Adamjee’s are prepared to take somewhere about 6,000: 
tons a year. That means 5,000 acres. If we get 5,000 acres and plant 
that up as soon as we know where we are, I think we can keep this factory 
going. 

Mr. Mathias. —Adamjee would take about 11,000 to 12,000 tons if he 
doesn’t import from the Andaman Islands. 

Mr. Barrington,. —I thought they told me that they were getting only 
6,000 tons. 

Br, Matthai. —He gets 5,000 tons from Burma and there is a proposal 
that he should get 7,000 tons from Andamans. 

Mr. Mathias. —12,000 acres would be impossible to plant up in the Insein? 

Mr. Barrington. —It is a bit of a job. 

Mr. .ithinson. —These areas on the railway side have been reserved 
for village supply. They will have to be on the Pegu side. I have discussed 
this with Mr. Scott and do not agree. Probably 10,000 acres or more 
would be planted near the railway. 

Mr, Mathias. —They clear the coupes and you plant np. 

Mr. Barrington. —That would be quite suitable. 

Mr. Maihio.s. —1 understood that there would he difficulty in clearing 
owing to the classes of timber there. Owing to the distance no contractor 
would find it worth while to clear them. 

Mr. Atkinson. —I don’t think so. It has not been done merely because 
that reserve on the east side of the Yoma has not been worked. That 
side of the division has been left to w'ork itself. One could run through 
a road in any direction. It is almost flat and I don’t think there will be 
any difficulty. 

Mr. MafAias.—There will he no difficultj'. 

Mr. .itJeinson. —None at all. 

President.—That is a biggish area in the Mahuya reserve. 

Mr. .itkinson. —90 square miles. 

President.—That is about 5,000 acres a year. TVhat cycle do you take? 

Mr. Barrington. —30 years. 

President. —^What tonnage would you allow per acre? 

Mr. Barrington,—25. I don’t think that it is safe to take more than 
that. We are certain to be up against soils which are not suitable. It is 
practically impossible to get a large block of land which is entirely suitable. 

President. —One of the suggestions was that you would select different 
localities. That means yon have to bring all the logs down to one big 
centre afterwards. AVhereas if you confined the plantation more or less 
to one locality, either you could have the factory in the locality or carry 
it elsewhere. 

Mr. Barrington. —We should want over 6,000 acres. But 1,000 acres is 
the absolute outside limit that we can get for plantation in one division 
in one year. 

Mr. Mot/iias.—Letpan rvill grow on the hanks of the river. Sawhya on 

'le other hand will grow on the slopes. The soil suitable for different trees 

ight be in different localities. 

Mr. Barrington. —The whole trouble in planting is to get the requisite 
number of cultivators. 

President. —If yon are to employ outside labour. 

Mr. Barrington. —It is more or less a specialist job. 
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Mr. Mathias. —I just asked you whether there would he any difficulty 
in regard to labour. 

Mr. Barrington. —I was contemplating an outturn of 5,000 tons. We 
are now talking of 100,000 tons. 

President. —^As regards ihe immediate requirements, it does appear 
that in the different scattered areas you may have a supply of 20,000 tons. 
You can get that from the whole of Burma without plantation. 

Mr, Atkinson. —I don’t think that we can get the whole outturn concen¬ 
trated in one area. 

President. —A big factory like the Western India Match Factory will 
require twice the quantity of what Adamjee’s would require. We do not 
know what the position may be. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do vou think that plantation can be undertaken for 
20,000 tons ? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 760 acres a year—that might possibly be worked. 

Mr. Moodie. —That is for one division, viz., Insein division. 

Dr. Maithai.' —There would be no difficulty as regards labour? 

Mr. Barrington. —It is extremely difficult to say because nothing like 
that has been attempted before. 

Mr. Atkinson. —There would certainly be difficulty but we might be able 
to get labour for that. 

President. —Do you suggest that 20,000 ton unit would be a suitable 
one for a divisio.n for plantation in the Tenassarim and Insein divisions? 

Mr. Barrington. —I should say that we could work up to 20,000 tons a 
year from plantations in three different centres. You will have to remember 
that we have not got accessible land for a plantation covering so many 
acres in one block. The trouble will be to get so large a concentration 
as that. It means 200 families. It will take some years to recruit these 
people and get them removed from other places and concentrated in one 
place. 

President. —Wo are taking a fairly long view. I don't want you to do 
it in a short time. You can do it in 15, 20 or even 80 years. 

Mr. Barrington. —I think that that is about the maximum that we can 
do. 

Mr. Atkinson. —W© do not know wliat we are going to let ourselves in by 
planting species in these areas in the way of disease. 

President, —All these things have to be studied. 

Mr. Atkinson. —You ask for trouble by undertaking plantation in a 
compact area. 

Dr. Maithai. —There is less liability of getting any disease if you mix 
the species ? 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. 

President. —Letpan is not as suitable according to our present information 
as the other species but it grows almost anywhere on the alluvial soil** 

Mr, Barrington. —Yes, on sandy soil. 

President.—If you eliminate Letpan from this special plantation and 
■have it where it naturally grows, in that case a much smaller quantity 
may suffice. Sawhya, Malettanshe and Gwe are supposed to be very good 
for splints, 

Mr. Barrington. —Gwe is too soft for veneers. 

President. —Gwe is good for splints. He thought that Yamane is also 
good. 

Mr. Barrington. —It is very easy to grow, 

President. —It would be for the forest people to select the area having 
regard to the costs and the species that may grow together. 

Mr. Barrington. —^I don’t think that there is the smallest doubt that we 
■can grow at Bs. 10 per ton. 
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rreddent. —Supposing you selected this area, then it would pay every¬ 
body to get the communication improved. In that ease you would reduce 
the cost of transport and get more royalty. 

Mr. Barrm(iion.~l believe that the civil authorities are going to have- 
a pucca road cut there. 

Dr. Matthai ,—When 5 ’ou speak of 760 acres, do you mean entirely reserve 
lands P 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 


Transporiaiion. 

President. —In the Mahuya reserve, we have been told that practically 
in the wet months they can Moat logs. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. 

Mr. Barrington. —They can float the logs in .my direction, that is the 
difficulty. 

President. —In the dry weather they have got to bring it down to Hleghu, 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. 

President. —They can rail the logs from there, 

Mr. .itkinson. —Yes. 

President. —^There must he an alternative method of transport for the 
dry weather. If you have an alternative method, say a light railway, you 
may just as well use that during the monsoon. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Floating is ,a good deal cheaper. It would be very 
expensive to put up a light railway. The whole of that area is under 
water up to one foot. Only boats can go then. 

President. —In the dry weather ,vou will have recourse to carts. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. If the road was reasonably good they could pro¬ 
bably use 4'ton lorries which would presumably be the cheapest method. 

President. —Hleghu is about 26 miles from here. 

Mr. .iikinson. —Roughly that. 

President. —And the remainder would be about 30 miles. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Altogether from Rangoon or what? It is only 18 miles 
from Paunglin to Hleghu. 

President.' —That is outside the forest. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. 

President. —Anyhow for ji limited plantation it would be a suitable area. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes, from the point of view of extraction. 

President.—Who is the Conservator in charge of the Tenassarim Circle? 

Mr. Barrington. —Mr. Milner. 

President.—What would he the lead from the forest to Moulmein or 
Tenassarim, if you had a plantation there? 

Mr. Barrington. —In the Tenassarim Circle we have not got Large reserves. 

President. —In that case for plantation what would you do? 

Mr. Barrington. —That brings in the question of land, the cost of which 
will hb some Rs. 10 per acre. 

Mr. Moodie. —Moulmein has got good streams in which you can float. 

Dr. Matthai. —On private land there would he the question of land 
revenue. 

Mr. Barrington. —We would not take up .anything which pays revenue 
to Governn^nt, We will t.ake up more or less w.aste land. 

President. —For waste land you would have to pay some compensation. 

Mr. Barrington.—Yes. 

President.--Is it central Tenassarim or southern Tavoy? 
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Mr. Barrington .—That ia all TenaiiSaiim. That is a division which I hav© 
not seen. I understand that there is a good deal of match wood there. That 
is lust the typo of forest which is likely to contain match wood more than 
any other. Mr. Robertson knows all about Tenassarim. He has just been 
down there. He is one of the three officers who made a special examination 
of the question of extraction of jungle weed. 

T'rCii.’de/if.—Has he wiritten a report on that? 

Mr. Moodie .—He has just returned from that place. He is writing one. 

President .—There are really no insuiierable difficulties about plantation 
provided you don’t have to undertake more than 750 acres in your division. 

Mr. Atkinson. —No. 

Mr. Barrington .—In Hlaing Circle we can do that. 


Conditions of growth of match wood trees. 

President ,—Who is suppo.sed to he studying the conditions under which 
these soft wood trees grow? 

Mr. Atkinson. —I am planting about a dozen species this year. They 
have not gone in yet. They will go in the reserve on the other side of 
the Yoma. It is just an experimental plot covering about 19 to 20 acres. 

President. —Why have yon selected that area? 

Mr. .‘ltkin.son.—Most of our ivorkers are on that side at present. 

President.—Tli&t runs along the railw'ay line. 

Mr. .itkinson. —Yes, 

President .—Is the soil quite suitable? 

Mr. .itkinson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would the soil be representative of the whole area, that 
is to say practically any kind of soil is included in it? 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. More or less you get an alluvial soil along the 
stream running up, as I said, to the Yoma hills. 

President. —Has the area been cleared? 

Mr. Atkinson.—It is being cleared and in the rains we will plant it. 

President. —If you were to undertake plantation what would you do? 
Would you do clear felling? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose in one year you cut the trees down and then they 
are burnt. 

Mr. Barrington. —It is cut down in Februaty and is burnt the same 
year, in April. 

President. —Yon can use it in the same year? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. Incidentally we know all about maulettanshe. It 
grows in eveiy fore.st. I don’t think there will he very much difficulty 
in planting that: It grows very fast. 

President. —That is supposed to be very good for splints. 

Dr. Matthai. —What i,s the period of growth? 

Mr. Barrington.—1 am not sure, but probably it is about 30 years, I 
think. We have to cut it out of our teak plantations very often as it 
outgrows teak. 

President. —Maulettanshe splint is quite good in appearance and yon say 
this inanlettanshe tree grows easily? 

Mr. Barrington. —It grows up like a weed and we have to cut it out 
yearly. If you have a plantation, maulettanshe often covers the whole 
ground. It grows very quickly. 

President. —In order to prevent disease from spreading you find it neces- 
I 4 ry to cut down some of the species which are suitable for splints, so 
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that it does appear that these trees grow in this reserve all right. Whether 
it would grow in other parts of Burma that has to he proved. 

Mr. Barrinyion. —That is so. 

Fresident. —What about sawbya? It grows in larger quantities than 
any other siiecieSj I suppose ? 

Mr. Barrington. —Faster? If certainly isn’t the most common species, 
it may be the common match wood specie.s. 

President. —1 take it this note of the 24th of March must have been 
prepared rather in a hurry for us. I asked Messrs. Robertson and Blanford 
for information on this point. I am not so sure that this argument that 
teak and pyinkado are the more valuable trees assumes that there is more 
market for teak than match wood. 

Mr, Barrington. —I should say if they are to be made available in suffi- 
iciently large quantities they ought to be planted. 

President. —First of all let us take the natural regeneration, 

Mr. Barrington. —The natural growth in the forest reserves is so scattered 
that it would cost a great deal to extract them. 

President. —I do not know what the nett royalty on teak or pyinkado 
amounts to, but if you took Rs, 15 for pyinkado and Rs. 20 or 25 for 
teak ... 

Mr. Barrington. —The average will be somewhere about Rs. 30 even for 
pyinkado and more for teak. 

President. —if you take Rs. 30 and if you take the natural growth at 
150 years, and then take 30 years for the matcli, wood and Rs. 10 as royalty, 
then this match wood is more valuable than teak wood taking the natural 
growth. Tip to now of course you liave had no market, that is admitted, 
but the moment you are beginning to get a market, at R.s. 12-8-0 certainly 
match wood is more remunerative. 

Mr. Barrington. —Can you rely on Rs. 12-8-0. 

President. —^You can rfely on Rs. 12-8-0 provided the total cost does not 
exceed Rs. 40 on to-day’s co.sts. You have learnt the business of selling 
match wood. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you had a match wood plantation^ you could fairly 
rely on a very much bigger royalty, as the cost of extraction would be less. 

Mr. Atkinson. —In a teak plantation we would get up to Rs. 60 on a 
80 year rotation. 

President, —You have got this natural resource in teak, but I think the 
sooner we get rid of this idea that it is the teak that pays the Government 
and nothing else docs, it is better for all concerned. 

Mr. Barrington. —We are sure about the market for teak, while we are 
not sure about the market for other timbers. 

President. —That is perfectly true, but we are now assuming that you 
have got a market for the match wood. Nobody really knows yet what the 
natural resources of the forest are in match woods even to-day and we 
cannot say what the value of the wood is. Let me put it to you this way. 
Take the Mahuya reserve for instance where this match woods grow. You 
have given the figures pyinkado; they are 25 per cent, more than match 
woods and the wood is heavy. Now take a mixed reserve, how many tons 
of teak would you get out of that? 

Mr. Barrington. —The average is between a ton and 1-5 ton to an acre. 
An average acre has got about 16 tons of possibly 30 species, of that teak 
and pyinkado are about 1 and I’S tons. 

President. —And the match wood is about a third? 

Mr. Barrington. —^Yes. 

President. —If you take the rotation of teak and pyinkado as 100 or 
150 and take the rotation of match wood as 30 years, the commercial value 
is not very much smaller. 
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Mr. Moodie. —We are'going into it and will see'how it works ont. 

President, —I would like you to work out all these figures as regards- 
this particular reserve and to see how teak and pyinkado fare with regard 
to rotation, and the rates you expect to get in comparison to match wood, 
assuming that there is a steady demand for match wood. I am talking merely 
of the natural forest and will come to plantation later. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Do yon accept 30 years as the natural rotation for 
these match woods? 

-l./r. Barrington.—I think 60 is the figure for natural growth. Even 
so I admit on paper you might make it look like a good financial propo¬ 
sition, but I don’t think any forest oflacer would follow that very far. We 
have got to look about a century ahead .... 

President. —Get rid of a hearsay like that, Mr. Barrington 1 

Mr. Mathias. —Do j'ou say the match wood takes 60 years to grow ? 

Mr. .-Itkinsoti .—I think so. 1 should say nearer 60. 

Mr. Barrington. —15 years felling cycle leaving everything under 44 feet. 

Mr. .l/«f/ii«.s.-“Extractions made in Japan seem to indicate a rotation 
of '20 years. 

Mr. Barnngt'»r.—J admit by planting it may very likely come down to- 
20 years.. You have got to average out all those which are suitable and 
those which are not, and for those which are really .suitable 20 years, is 
by no means optimistic. But you have got to put it much higher because 
there are large blocks of soil where the trees are not suitable. 

Jteium on plantations. 

President. —As regards plantation Mr. Watson has given us a statement. 
If we take 20 years rotation, and not 25 as Mr. Watson gives it, it comes 
to 10'74 royalty to give you a return of 4 per cent, compound interest. 

Mr. Barrington. —It is very high cost. 

President. —If you take the average at that figure it may come to Rs. 8 
or 9 on 30 years rotation. 

Mr. Barrington. —I think that is about right. 

President. —That would cover all your costs and pay you compound 
interest and everything excluding the cost of the land. In the case of a 
teak plantation this cost would go on for 80 years. 

Mr. Barrington. —Y’^on can get up to 50 tons in 80 years, that is on 
the best soils. 

President. —What royalty would you have to get on that? 

Mr. Barriiuiton.—At 4 per cent, compound interest it would have to be 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1.200 an acre. Near Rangoon you will get 
about R.S. 3,000. In match wood you get Rs, 250 in a much shorter period. 

President.—That is to say if you get Rs. 10 hut the point is, in a case 
of this kind where you have a plantation which would reduce the cost of 
transport, the margin of the, royalty is higher. In the case of tegk,^ even 
if vou planted teak you would not plant if with reference to its acceMibility 
to "a factory but here you would be doing that, and therefore supposing the 
total landed cost was going to be Rs. 35, which leaves you Rs. 23, if these 
costs were reduced to Rs. 16 which they might very well be, then in that 
case your royalty may go up to Rs. 15. In that case it does seem to me 
tiiat a plantation of match wood is on the whole, from the Government point 
of view, a much better commercial proposition than teak. 

Mr. Barrington. —I don’t think they are alternative, are they? 

President. —I don’t sav alternative, but I say too much attention has been 
paid to teak. 

Mr. Barrington.—I have not the slightest objection to having plantations 
for the necessary development of match wood, but in the meantime it would 
tfke two or three years to see how they grow. 



Mr. Mathias. —It is 'desirable at any rate that the forest department 
should make experiments and there is no opposition to that on your partP 

Mr. Barrington. —Not the slightest. As a matter of fact experiments 
were taken up as far hack as 1919 as regards sawhya, letpan and so on. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the Mahuya reserve are hard woods being worked just 
now.f 

Mr. Athinson. —Not now. They will do it from next year. We have got 
the new additional working plan which is about to be sanctioned. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then it would be in the hands of different contractors. 

Mr. Barrington. —It would probably be in the hands of small contractois. 

Dr. Matthai. —But you have different sets of contractors working in the 
area, some on hard wood and some on soft wood. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it cause any difficulty P 

Mr. Barrington. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about the traffic down the stream? 

Mr. Barrington. —Hard woods don’t come down by stream at all. 

Mr. Atkinson. —They come by cart. 

Mr. Mathias. —Won’t they float? 

Mr. Atkinson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —They can be rafted. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, with bamboos where there is a fairly good stream. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is not much teak in the Mahuya reserve. 

Mr. Atkinson.- —Not in the Mahuya but there is quite a lot in the 
Paunglin reserve. 

Mr. Mathias. —There would I'C no difficulty about clearing out all the 
hard woods. 

Mr. Atkinson.—'tAono at all. Where we have done felling and clearing 
in the accessible areas, we have made something like Rs. 40 an acre. 

Mr. Moihias. —It would be a profitable business for Government to dear 
the hard woods, supposing the plantation of match woods were undertaken. 

Mr. .itkinson. —I should think so. 

President. —That is to say you have no difficulty in disposing of all the 
timber. 

Mr. Atkinson. —We have not tried Mahuya, 

Mr. Moodie .—There is not likely to be any (difficulty. 

President, —It would not he necessary to burn it all up. 

Mr. .Atkinson, —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose as against the cost of plantation we might 
reasonably taka a proportion of the royalty which Government got for hard 
woods in those particular forests. If you were to fell and clear, you would 
not only* cut hard woods of 5' girth, but also trees of smaller girths. You 
might take that against your cost of plantation. 

Mr, Barrington. —On the contrary it will be cutting the capital. 

Mr. Atkinson. —That is always presupposing that plantation of match 
woods would be a success. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t think it would be fair to take a proportion of 
that as against your cost. 

Mr, Barrington. —The generally accepted view is that the oiJ crop is 
separate and any cutting into it can only be credited to it and not to a new 
plantation. 

Labour required for plantations. 

President. —In these plantaions how many people would you require per 
acre to do the planting? 
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Mr. Barrington. —Shifting cultivators generally do 31 to 4 acres. 

President. —What does a family consist ofF Do you take it as three or 
foTir people? 

Mr. Barrington. —Generally husband, wife and a son. 

Mr. Moodie. —And a few bachelors. 

President. —You require one person really speaking for one acre. 

Mr. Barrington. —Ye.s, one man. Some of them have families; some of 
them don’t have families. 

President. —What do they do? 

Mr. Atkinson. —They live in the middle of the areas they are cultivating. 

President. — And then they go on. 

Mr. .Atkinson. —After reaping the crop (October and November) they leave 
the old plot and start selecting the next. 

President. —Here the plantation would mean they would have to be 
there constantly. 

Mr. Atkinson.—Yes. 

President. —You cannot have a shifting population, 

Mr. Barrington. —They only stay on in a patch for cultivation. 

Mr. Moodie. —Once they reap their crops, they are not interested in it. 

President.—When you are doing this plantation, they won’t have other 
areas to cultivate. 

Mr. Moodie. —We try and find work for them in the forests. 

President. —It means this; You would hare to have a sort of constant 
population which would have to give up its habits if you are to use the same 
■population to do the work of plantation. Does it not follow? 

Mr. Atkinson. —After we have done plantation, we should not have enough 
work for these people except during the i-ains. 

President.—Suppo.sing you did 20,000 acres, then you would go on planting 
760 acres a year. 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. 

President. —Will that same population be available for 15 years? 

Mr. Atkinson. —Yes. Each year they start a new plot. As soon as they 
■finish with that, the following year they go on to the new area, that is the 
next 750 acres. The same lot of men plant. 

President. —They would cultivate that area only for one year. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —^And then they move on. 

Mr. Barrington. —It is not permanent cultivation in any sense. While 
"they plant our trees, they will plant their own crops and the whole thing 
is done together. 

President. —^What crop,? do they grow? 

Mr. Barrington. —Hill rice chiefly. 

President. —That doesn't interfere with your own plantation. 

Mr. Barrington. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You charge them nothing as rent for the land. 

Mr. Atkinson. —No. They are paid about Rs. 12 an acre. 

Mr. Mathias. —And they get their own crops. 

Mr. Atkinson. —^Yes. We generally pay their taxes. 

President. —I take it for plantation of 20,000 acres you require 200 
tfaniilies. 

Mr. Atkinson. —More, one for —4 acres. 

President. —That doesn’t seem a frightfully big number. 


IV 
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Mr. Atkinson .— No. 

President. —Supposing you have to tlo it hy other labour. 

Mr. Atkinson. —^That would he very much more expensive. We should 
have to pay daily wages. 

President. —Then how many labourers you would have to employ? 

Mr. Barrington. —So far as I remember it costs Rs. 28 in the first year aa 
against an average of Rs. 16. 28 working days per acre—that is an average 

figure for Rs. 28 a month. AVe pay taungya cutters Rs. 12 and the tax 
omes to Rs. 4 making a total of Rs. 16. 

President. —That is in the first year. 

Mr. Barrington. —Tn the second year I should think Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 would 
be the cost of weeding, because the area would be weedy and dirty if it not 
kept under proper agricultural system. Mr. AVatson has lumped together 
the cost for 10 years and I have tried to keep separately. 

I)r. Matthai. —Rs. 16 represents clearing and planting. 

Mr. Barrington. —The payment of results when we take over ‘plus capita¬ 
tion tax and any other tax due to Government. We don’t strictly pay for 
the operations. We pay for the trees, handed over, i.e., an average of Re. 1 
per 100 seedlings and there are 1,210 per acre.. 

President. —You estimate the cost as Rs. 257. 

Mr. Barrington. —Compound interest right up to 30 years. 

President. —How much does the cost of formation come to? 

Mr. Barrington. —Up to the end of the first 10 years if they weie bucccbs- 
ful, it should be about Rs. 30, but I have given the average at Rs. 60. 

President. —It would bring the royalty on a 30 years' rotation at Rs. 6'85. 

Mr. Barrington. —In the neighbourhood of Rs. 200. 

President. —We will call it Rs. 200 to Rs. 240. That would bring the 
royalty dovrn to less than.Jth on a 80 years’ rotation on these figures. 

Mr. Barrington.—lt does. 

President. —Anyhow even if you have to employ other labour, it would 
not increase the royalty by more than couple of rupees. 

Mr. Barrington. —I think it would still pay. hut it would he very much 
more difficult, because it would require very much more supervision. Then 
there is the question of staff. You will have to have European Assistants. 
In the first year it will he very difficult. 

Mr. Mathias. —This total co.st of Rs. 147 in your calculation on page 4 of 
your note is for 30 years. 

Mr. Barrington .—30 years and 25 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —And Rs. 2 is for supervision. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. I think Mr. W'atson’s 40 tons is liberal as an 
average. There is no doubt that we can realise that, if we stick to the 
best soil. 

Mr. Mathias. —It makes a difference of about Re. 1 a ton if you take 
SO tons. He takes 3.5 tons for 25 years and 40 tons for 30 years. 

Mr. Barrington. —That is a high average. 

President. —You are disposed to take 30 years and 25 tons, is it not so? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —^Then your figures W’ould go up to Rs. 10. You don’t get more 
than 4 per cent, per acre on teak plantation. 

Sir. Barrington. —No. There is no financial objection provided we get 
Rs. 10. 

President. —If yon were to employ other labour. I suppose the cost may 
go up hy Rs. SO or Rs. 40. 

Mr. Barrington .—1 should think by about 50 per cent. 
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President. —To that Ea. 257 you will have to add Es. 173 bringing th* 
total to Es. 330. That would just push up. the royalty to Es. 13 instead 
of Es. 10. 

Mr. Harrington. —Yes. 

President. —Yes might be on surer ground. If you are to do it on a 
bigger scale the only method would be to employ other labour. 

Mr. Barrington. —I am not sure. I should try and get as many Taungya 
cutters as possible. They leave the ground in a much better condition. 

President- —Is this Taungya population reluctant to move from one divi¬ 
sion to another? 

Mr. Barrington. —Even 10 miles away it is rather difficult. 

President. —You have to confine yourself more or less to the same area 
to get the population. 

Mr. Atkinson. —I could get a certain number from Mahuya. 

President. —^Are they hill people? 

Mr. Barrington. —Many of them are Karens. 

Dr. Matthai. —The reason why they shift from place to place is that they 
cannot raise a crop after a certain number of years on the same land. 

Mr. Barrington. —Eoughly speaking they like to have 15 years interval 
between cultivation, leaving the jungle to grow up 14 years for each year’s 
cultivation. 

Estimate of supply of match wood trees. 

President. —In paragraph 4 you talk of Mr, Scott’s estimate. I am not 
able to follow the criticism. You say: “That the estimated annual outturn 
for all match woods for the whole division is 7,000 tree? of 4-^ feet." 

How do you get that? 

President. —The figures .supplied by Mr. Watson show more trees. I 
don’t know whether I am wrong. As regards this 287,251 acres that you 
have given, is that for the whole of InseinP 

Mr. Ba.rringfon .—Yes. 

President. —The number of trees I think is more than that. 

Mr. Barrington. —This is the yield per year. Obviously you cannot cut 
away all the trees in one year. 

President. —Mr. Watson says in his note that the total stock of available 
trees may be taken as follows: — 

Paunglin—7,781 trees of 18" and over. 

Mahuya—14,848 trees of 18" and over. 

Western Plains—11,1,86 trees of 18" and over? 

Mr. Barrington. —Is that the total ground stock? 

President. —No, It is the enumeration I think. 

Mr. Barrington. —You can take the annual outturn as 7,000 per year, viz., 
3,000 each for Mahuya and Paunglin and 1,000 for the Western Plains. 

President. —That is what you say. 

Mr. Barrington. —^Yes. 

President. —He takes a 15 year cycle and takes all trees from 8 to 12 
inch, diameter. 

Mr. Barrington. —The assumption is that you get the same number of 
trees 15 yeai-s hence. There will be a slightly diminishing tonnage, becausa 
the very large trees will have to be taken out first. 

President. —Apparently there has been some felling done in this reserve 
because the bigger trees are much fewer than one would expect T .siippoa^ 
that lAm Chin Song and other people worked that. 

Mr. Barrington, —Yes. 

F 2 
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Dr, Matthai. —If you look up Table II showing the estimated numbor of 
match wood trees of 8" diameter and over, you will see against Sawbya the 
i;umber of trees of 16" to 20" is 8,000 whereas the number of trees of 
20" to 24" diameter is about 3,000. 

Mr. Barrington. —Teak also grows more or less in the same proportion. 

President. —-Of course you cannot tell how long these trees would take 
to grow from 12 to 16 inches to 16 to 20 inches? 

Mr. Ba/rrlngton. —No. 

Dr. Matthai.—-Do the.se trees grow at a uniform rater" 

Mr. Barrington. —Very irregular. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do they grow fast in the early stages? 

Mr. Barrington. —We could not tell you that, probably they do. 

President.- —Then, in paragraph 6, there are some figures missing. 

Mr. Barrington. —I have not been able to get them yet. 

President. —Mr. Blanford told us that this plantation was extremely 
inaccessible. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, 

President. —If you have a plantation in an inaccessible area how would 
the data help you? 

Mr. Barrington, —It is simply a question of soil. 

President.—It you take the best soil. 

Mf- Barrington. —AVe want to know the rate of growth. It does not 
matter whether the plantation is accessible or not. 

President. —The soil is particularly favourable. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —The best thing would be to take an average soil and a reason¬ 
ably accessible locality. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is not a commercial experiment. 

Mr. Barrington. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —The dimensions for 1927 would represent 8 years’ growth. 

Mr. Barrington. —It was planted in 1919 and I saw it in 1925, that is 
after 6 years’ growth. 

President. —I see in this reserve Letpan does not grow very much. 

Mr, Atkinson. —No, not in the Mahuya reserve. 

President. —How about the Tenassarim division? 

Mr. Atkinson. —There is a lot of natural Letpan down that side. 

President. —The quantity must be very large. 

Mr. Atkinson. —I don’t know whether the quantity is large in the sense 
in which we are using. It will be only hundreds of tons and not thousands, 
of tons. 

President. —It is a tree which is very big. 

Mr. Barrington, —Yes. 

President. —Would you get on an average more than a ton per tree? 

Mr. Barrington. —It depends on the minimum girth. In the case of 
really big trees, it will he more than a ton per tree. 

President. —^You have no idea even as regards Letpan as to the quantity 
available ? 

Mr. Barrington. —I am afraid not. 

President. —Can yon apply this method—^to enumerate the trees in a 
particular area and then assume that that proportion would apply to the 
rest of the reserve? As regards Letpan can you do that? 

Mr. Barrington. —I don’t think that there are any estimates except in th* 
case of Paunglin and Mahuya, We know nothing about stock. 
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r>'€skJent. —Of course wc would have been very glad if we had Bome idea 
of the total quantity of Lt-tpan available. Though if i-’ not suitable for 
splints, it is all light for vcnoois and packing c..sos. 

^^r, lidrrington .—Are you speaking generally? 

President. —Y(.s. The Tiisein soil docs not lend itself for the grow'th of 
I>etj>an. 

Mr. Ban intjlon. —No. Tt is distinctly a tree which grows easily on sandy 
aUuviuin soil. 

Dr. Mdtthai. —If you had a fresh plantation along the river side, how 
many _\c,.ara would it take? 

Mr. Barrinfjton. -It depends on the rotation. Of course given suitable 
soil, you could run to '20 to 30 tons in 20 years. 

President. —Would you have to employ tatrngtin labour? 

Mr. lidrrin/jton .—Something similar hut not quite the same thing. On 
these river banks there is less cutting to be done. 

President. —Tn paragraph 7 you talk of reservation of Over 12,060 acres 
of soil of this kind for grazing at a co.st of Its. 1,20.239. Do you mean 
acquisition ? 

Mr. Tlairinyton. —The reservation is under the Forest .\ct. It amounts 
to aequi.sition. 

President. —That is to say, you declare that a certain unreserved forest 
has become a reserved forest. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, by buying up rights at Tls. 10 per acre cf cultiva¬ 
tion, cutting, felling, etc. 

President.■ Do you take those rights into account? 

Mr. Barrington.- Yes. That is the sort of area wh'ch is lavcurable for 
planting Didua Letpau. 

President. —That is in Pyinmana Division. 

Mr. Bnrrington. —Yes. 

President. —Do you have to take actual legal proceedings? 

Mr. Barrington. —A Forest Settlement Officer can pass orders subject to 
the appeal to the Commissioner and the local Government. 

President. —That is purely a forest procedure and not civil. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. Tt is done by a Forest Settlement Officer. 

President. —It is not the same thing as the land acquisition procedure. 

Mr. Barrington. —No, it is a different procedure. 

President. -You adopt more or less the same method. You give them 
notice. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, three inonths’ notice. 

Dr. Matthai. —Y'ou adopt the same method of assessing the value of th» 
rights. 

.Ifr. Barrington. —Yes, 

President. —I think it costs some money—Rs. 5 or Ks. 10 a.s the case may 
be. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, 

Mr. Mathias .—There is no appeal to the civil court. 

Mr. Barrington. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why do you say “ we must work for a minimum charge of 
Rs. 10 a ton”? 1 thought that you would wmrk for a maximum. 

Mr. Barrington. —th\r charges must be out down so that his. 10 would 
pay. 

Dr. Matthai .—That is the minimum you would assume. 

.1/r. Barrington. —Yes, unless we get Rs. 10 it is not worth trying. 

President. —Your estimates seem to he more or less on the safe side. Yott 
take fust of all -30 years rotation and then you cut dowm the yield to 25. 
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Mr. Barrington. —have seen and done so much planting that I don’t 
want to be too optimistic. 

President. —If Government were to adopt your figures, they would be on 
the safe side. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Moodie, are yon in closer touch with the match industry 
now than before? 

Mr. Moodie.- —I have not taken any interest at all in the match industry. 
I am only concerned with the selling of teak in Rangoon. 

President.—Who is supposed to study the question of match wood? 

Mr. Moodie. —It is Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. Mathias. —He is the Conservator of Forests, Utilization Circle. 

Mr. Moodie. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —He has nothing to do vvitli the actual investigation and 
marketing of soft woods. 

Mr. Moodie. —He is supposed to do the investigation and records work 
Soft woods are sold as standing trees of territorial Conservators. 

Ur. Matthai. —Is the Tavoy Division part of the Utilization Circle? 

Mr. Moodie. —Yes. 

President. —Do you do much business in soft wood? 

Mr. Moodie. —None at all. Government is extracting teak timber. It is 
done by our contractors and sent down to Rangoon. 

President. —I understood that Government was paying more attention to 
the soft woods. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes, from the research point of view, that is to say 
testing strength and trying to develop markets for that. It is not done on a 
commercial .scale at all. 

President. —What I wish to know is that if plantation is undertaken who 
would be put in charge of it? 

Mr. Barrington. —The Divisional Forest Officer would be put in charge of 
it, with a good deal of advice from the Sylvioulturist. 

President. —^Wherever plantation is undertaken, the Divisional Officer of 
that area would be in charge of it. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

The selling of match wood. 

President.—As regards the disposal of match wood who will be responsible? 

Mr. Barrington. —I would put it up to tender and accept the best subject 
to the approval of the Forest Ministry and of the Finance Ministry. 

President. —The selling agency is the Chief Conservator really speaking. 

Mr. Barrington. —It depends on the amount being sold. 

President. —What is the limit of the Chief Conservator’s powers. 

Mr, Barrington. —The contract value of Rs, 50,000 for one year is the 
limit. 

President. —So that any long term license will have to go to the Ministry? 

Mr. Barrington. —Ye.s and to the Finance Member. 

President. —^The, question may arise bere as regards tbe limitation of the 
right to sell, that is to say it may be necessary to provide that the wood is 
sold to people engaged, bond fide in the manufacture of matches only. Such 
control I think would be used in the first instance by the Forest Minister 
and then by the Finance Department? 

Mr. Barrington. —Finance is only concerned when we accept a lower 
tender against a higher. 

President. —And then the Finance department may come into conflict 
with the Industries department. Let ns understand exactly what the position 
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may be .i that case. Supposing the Forest Minister, who is in charge of 
forestis as well as industries, came to the conclusion that it would be in the 
interest of the country to sell this wood, say, at Rs. 10 a ton to a local 
manufacturer, but the foreign manufacturer comes and tenders through 
somebody else and is prepared to offer Rs. 20 a ton, then the Finance 
department may come in and say “we.will accept Rs. 20 a ton because we 
get more money.” Is that the position? 

Mr. Barrington. —If the Forest Minister is strong he will fight against it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are there no delegation of powers? 

Mr. Barrington. —There are delegations. Anything over a limit of half 
a lakh of rupees (total value) goes to the Finance department. 

Presiderd. —If the normal practice is to invite tenders then it may happen 
that some foreign manufacturer may find this wood suitable for his purposes 
and if he is entitled to take the wood merely on payment of the highest price, 
in that case though the match industry may he established in this country 
it will have no raw material. 

Mr. Barrington. —^All tenders are called on the strict understanding that 
we are not liable to accept the highest or the lowest tender. 

President. —^The Finance department in that case may ask why you 
accepted the lowest tender when there was a higher tender? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President. —Do you have any sales at a flat rate in the forests without 
calling for any tenders? 

Mr. Moodie. —^No. 

Mr. Barrington.—A-tiy sale in a reserve is invariably either by tender or 
by auction. In some cases the rate is fixed and the thing is put up for 
selling of a sort of right of entry (premium). 

President. —Has any concession been granted to foreigners in the forests. 

Mr. Barrington. —All the teak is in the hands of Europeans. 

President. —^What I mean is, .Japanese, Swedes and so on, that is to say 
anyone other than a British subject. 

Mr. Atkinson. —The Kemendine M.atch Company were making a bid for a 
lease of the forests. 

President. —Have they got a lease? 

Mr. Atkinson. —They tendered for this one which Adamjees have got in 
the Paunglin Reserves. 

President. —We have drawn the attention of the forest authorities to this 
point and have asked them that during the pendency of this enquiry no 
such rights should be accorded as far as possible because this is one of the 
points we are going to investigate. If the Government were to restrict the 
right of the alien capitalist would the forest authorities be able to trace 
the cases of henami transactions or anything like that where a German or a 
Swede or a Japanese gets the tender? For instance a big European firm 
may say “ we will buy it .and sell it to anybody we like.” They may extract 
the wood and then they may sell to anyone, a foreigner or anyone else. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the case of your plantation of match wood, when the 
trees have grown up there would be no difficulty in restricting the tenders 
to honA fide match manufacturers alone? 

Mr. Barrington. —Assuming that there are many factories here. 

President. —Supposing Government adopted that policy, there would be no 
difficulty in Burma—would there?—in restricting the supplies of match wood 
to hona. fide match manufacturers? 

Mr. Moodie. —Some other industries may also take these woods. 

President .—So far as these particular species of wood are concerned baa 
any other use been discovered? 

Mr. Barrington .—They are suitable for making boxes, tea chests and things 
of that sort. 
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President .—The whole point is this. If the Government were to declare 
that policy, how far can that policy be made effective ? Will the forf^w 
authorities be able to tell the Government “this lease has been taken by A 
& British subject but really Y who is a foreigner is getting the wood.' 

Mr. Barrington.—The Commerce and Industry Department should be a,ble 
to answer that question! The forest department have no means of getting 
the information. 

Mr. Mathias.—1 take it that if the system suggested by the President 
was adopted on a large scale the indigenous match manufacturers will raise 
something of an outcry if such a case occurred and bring it at once to tlm 
notice of the authorities. If that sort of thing came to the notice of the 
forest authorities, they would bring it to the notice of Government who 
would in their turn take steps to prevent it. For instance you can insert a 
■clause in the contract by which the tenderer would not be entitled to sell the 
wood to foreign firms, 

Mr. Barrington .—I don’t know much about law, but are there not legal 
methods by which the Swedish Match Company may convert their match 
factory into a Burmese one and thus avoid that clause? 

Presidftnt .—Or they may float their own companies here. That i.s what 
they have done in the case of the Kemendine Match Company. 

Mr. Maf/iias.—Whatever the subterfuges, if it was a fact that the match 
wood supplies in Burma were monopolised by foreigners and there was a 
suitable clause in the contract, it would be brought to the notice of the forest 
department and it would not be beyond the range of possibility for the 
contract to be cancelled. 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

President .—Would it be necessary from the forest point of view to give 
licenses for a long period for a whole area? Could you not auction or call 
for tenders for a coupe which is ready? 

Mr. Barrington .—The extraction agency has to keep a vast amount of 
labour, there is so much capital involved, so much skilled labour and so on. 
that unless they can see their way at least 10 years ahead, it is not worth 
their while taking up the job. The same thing applies to match wood. 
After all if Adamjees knew that they could get only next year’s outturn and 
that they would have to tender from year to year, they would probably have 
closed their factory. 

President .—Prom the forest point of view would you recommend that 
these licenses should he taken out by the manufacturers themselves and that 
they should work them through contractors or any other agency they like, or 
would you call for tenders only amongst the manufacturers or would you 
put it up for a general tender foi' anybody to extract and sell to the 
manufacturer ? 

Mr. Barrington.^—If the aim is to help the manufacturers they should have 
the first claim. As things go at present the tender is absolutely open to 
anyone who comes. 

President.—There may be a combination amongst the manufacturers and 
in order to avoid it you may say “ our rate is so much and there are more 
than one manufacturer who will tender, if not you have got to have it at a 
flat rate.” 

Mr. Barrington .—Me can also put a flat rate and a premium. W'e can 
■afford to w’ait but they cannot. 

President .—If there are a few manufacturers there is no risk to Govern¬ 
ment revenue. You can refuse to sell, that is all. 

Mr. llarrintgon. —Yes. 


Extraction. 

President .—This sort of extraction would be done more or less by smaller 
type of contractor. Take a plantation for instance it would not be very 
"difficult to extract? 
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Mr. Barrington. —I should I'equire a European to be placed in charge. It 
would be a fairly big show. 

President. —So that ordinarily you think it might be advisable to call for 
tenders instead of giving a license to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Barrington. —So far as the manufacturers are doing their own extrac¬ 
tion, it is all right, but as regards extraction through a private agency I 
should think that would be the most satisfactory method of doing it. 

President. —There ai-e two ways in which you can do it, the first is to call 
for tenders from the manufacturers in which case they must pay at least a 
flat rate of the higher rate as the case may be, and secondly you can say 
“ All right we will call for tenders from the general public and the manufac¬ 
turers may tender if they like or the contractors may tender if they like.” 
I think from the forest point of view it would be better to call for general, 
tenders, would it not? 

. Mr. Mathids. —In ijoint of fact as the match wood is not requii'cd for any 
other parpose it is unlikely that there would be any tender except from the 
.match manufacturers. 

Mr. Barrington.—1 think the contractors will always try to get it because- 
if a contractor can get a partial monopoly he can squeeze the manufacturer. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you have got this match wood plantation on a large 
scale you may get a large number of contractors specializing in this. 

Mr. Barrington. —Quite possibly. 

President. —Have you got roads to the forests? 

Mr. Barrington. —We have done something in Insein so far. We have- 
made practically all the forest roads. 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it in actual practice you would require a higher 
royalty where you have got roads; if you have got no roads they would pay 
less? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. We make the main roads and the contractors 
make branch tracks from them. 

President. —Cart roads I suppose? 

Mr. Barrington. —Yes. 

Foreign interest in factorie.s. 

President. —Mr. Moodie, in one of the statements I find it stated that in 
one of the factories the Japanese have some interest? 

Mr. Moodie. —Yes, 

President. —What sort of interest do you suggest they have? 

Mr. 3Ioodie. —Money interest. I can’t remember where I got this infor¬ 
mation from. 

President. —It is rather an important point. They can have money 
interest in many ways; they can lend money, machinery, raw materials and 
thousand and one ways; I put the question to a representative of one of 
the firms and he said nobody has got any interest in any way. 

Dr. Matthai. —All that he said was that he got the machinery from 
Japan, 

President. —Of course it wmiild be to his interest to deny it! 

Mr. Moodie. —There was some Japanese interest in the Kemendine factory 
sometime ago before it was burnt down. 

Pre.rident. —He said all the machinery is Japanei;e; most of tihe raw- 
materials come from Japan; perhaps the proprietor lives in Japan; he ha.5 
got .Japanese experts to advise him and the process of manufacture and all 
that is Japanese. It is very difficult to say whether they have got any 
greater or more direct interest. 

President. —As regards the Sw-edes have you got any information other 
than that they have got a factory here as well a.s a selling organisation? 
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Mr. Moodie ,—They are all in the same office building. 

Mr. Mathias .—The Swedish factories are not separate Companies. 

Mr. Moodie .—They are thi'ee different Companies. 

Mr. Mathias .—The Rangoon ones, under which Company do they come? 
Mr. Moodie .—They have got only one factory. 

Mr. Mathias .—They have got a selling agency and a factory here. 

Mr. Moodie .—They had also a factory at Mandalay. 

Mr. Mathias .—It was separate from tlie one that you have here. 

Mr. Moodie .—Do you mean the Kemendine Match Factory? 

President .—The Kemendine Match Company is the same organisation that 
has been taken over. We don’t know whether they have floated another 
Company or whether they are running the same as part of the Liin Chin 
Song Factory. 

Mr. Moodie .—They have got three different names in their office. 

Mr. Mathias .—Is the Burma Match Company a rupee Company? 

Mr. Moodie .—I don’t know. I can find that information for you- 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT, ASSAM. 

Oral Evidence of Mr. E. R. Le GRAND JACOB, I.F.S., Conservator of 
Forests, recorded at Shillong on Friday, the 24th June 1927. 

Introductory. 

Pre.iiident. —Mr. Jf\eob, you are tlie Chiof Conservator of Forests, .\ssaru? 

Mr, Jacob .—1 am tho Conservator of Forests; there is no Chiof Conser¬ 
vator here. 

President .—How long have you held the post? 

Mr. Jacob .—Just over a year—since April last year. 

President .—How much of your service has been spent here? 

Mr. Jacob .—Of nearly 24 years service I have spent about 20 years in 
Assam and in tho old province of Eastern Bengal and A.ssain. 

President .—Then you know the jungles well personally? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. 


Note on iwitch woods. 

President. —We received from tihe Government of Assam in February 
last a jaote written by you, and I would like to examine you on some of the 
points mentioned therein. The first question is “ The existence, quantity 
and suitability of wood for the manufacture of splints, veneers and packing 
cases ”. In answer to that you give eight kinds of trees' 1 am not quite clear 
from the tabic as it is printed whether there are only three trees which are 
suitable for splints, two for veneers and two for packing cases. 

Mr. Jacob. —In this Table dash means no and ditto means yes. 

President. —What are the usual country names of these trees P 

Mr. Jacob, —I did not give them intentionally because the names vai 
ni so many provinces. 

No. 1—Kadam. 

No. 2—Siraul. 

No. S.—Assamese Khokan. Bengali Malagri : it is .a very common tree in 
North Bengal as well as in Assam. 

No. 4—Gharabar; in Assam it is Qamari. 

No. 5—Mallata; I think the name is tho same in both provinces. 

No. 6—Pine; not available in Bengal. 

No. 7—Udal. 

No. 8—Sum. 

President. —I suppose these eight kinds of trees that you mention grow 
very fast, do they not? 

Mr. Jacob. —No. I have only mentioned those which arc available in 
very large quantities. 

President. —Are there any difficulties in extraction? 

Mr. Jacob. —No. 

President. —We were told that only two out of these could be extracted 
very easily and in sufficient quantities. 

Jfr. Jacob. —Tho Assam Match Company are using bomhax and sum: 
that is just where they are working, but in other parts of Assam there are 
very large quantities of others. The Assam Match Company is now working 
in the Nowgong Division where there are enormous quantities of simul. 
There are masses of it. 

President. —All our evidence so far has been that it is a scattered tree 
and is very i^uickly out out. 
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Mt. Jacob .—That is ao, but it is an extraordinarily quick-growing tree. 

President .—Do you have large areas where bonibax is shown in large 
quantities F 

Mr. Jacob, —Yes. 

President .-—^Have you a map? 

Mr. Jacob .—The provincial map is very tiny. The areas where you find 
them in large quantities are almost the whole way along the Brahmaputra, 
from Tezpur upwards and up the branches and up the Dihong river; and 
also further up above Dibrugarh there are masses of it, 

Pesident .—Is it a riverine tree? 

Mr, Jacob. —Yes. 

President .—Is it in any way different from the bombax inalabaneum you 
find in the Deccan or the Central Provinc&s? 

M.r. Jacob .—I fancy it is a very much quicker-growing tree on this side 
of India, but botanically it is the same; but I should certainly consider 
the simul on this side of India superior to that in any other part of India, 
It grows to enormou.s size,s and starts hrancliing out much higher here. 


Match wood within reach of the A.?.sam Match Company. 

President. —Could you give us any idea of the supplies within a reaso’’ 
able radius of the Assam Match Company’s works? 

Mr, Jacob. —The whole of the simnl is practically outside the re,serve 
forests. Those areas are always liable to be flooded and washed away by 
the Brahmaputra. It i.s chiefly in grazing lands and the area.s are heavily 
grazed during the cold weather and the simul simply comes up in a mass 
very often, so that we have got no records at all. As I said, the aeas get 
washed away and new areas grow, and I know myself of an area where there 
was a growth of a mass of simnl about 2' to 3' girth in three to four years. 

President, —Is there any difficulty about getting supplie.s from contrac¬ 
tors? 

Mr. Jacob. —Very little.—There are any number of contractors. Of 
course the difficulty is that the Assam Match Company’s factory is in the 
wrong place and it has got the wrong machinery. 

President. —Why do yon .say it is in a wrong place? 

Mr. Jacob. —Last cold weather at Dhubri the channel had dried up and 
they had to drag the logs miles across the sand, to the factory itself. 

President. —Once they their log.s on the Brahmaputra there is nu 
difficulty, is tbere? 

Mr. Jacob. —They get them’ down, but they can get them only withii. 
IJ miles of the factory and from there they have got all the expense of carting 
them to the factory. 

President. —They have practically given up their conecssion, Is it not? 
They are not working it now 

Mr. Jacob. —They are now working in a new place in the Nowgong dis¬ 
trict under the ordinary permit system, that i.s at Its. 2 per tree. I was 
ivrong; that is the rate in Goalpara; the rate in Nowgong is Rs. 0-0-6 per 
e.ft. 

President. —But still the sand difficulty applies, if, as you say, their 
factory is badly situated; they have still to drag a mile and a half? 

Mr. Jacob. —^Yes, in the cold weather only; the water comes in during 
the rains. They have not made any arrangements to have sufficient logs to 
last them the whole year round. 

President. —Is that due to the system that they just extract as they need 

it? 

Mr. Jacob. —I can only say this: their representative came to see m; 
a short time ago. He himself thinks that the factory is in a wrong place 
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i)ut he said in future it would be their system to extract during the rains 
«nd store them for the cold weather. 

President. —Would there be any difficulty, if their factory was situated 
on the bank of the river, in extracting during the cold weather and floating 
the logs down? 

Mr. Jacob. —I don’t think there should be. But there is always the 
difficulty in the case of the Brahmaputra because the river changes enor¬ 
mously. For 20 years you have deep water in a part of the Brahmaputra, 
but then it suddenly may change its course leaving the place practically 
dry. There are certain places, especially where there is a bit of rock and 
not sand on the bank, where the river remains more or less in a permanent 
channel. 

Pre.fident.—'Where is the factory now extracting its timber from? 

Mr. Jacob. —Nearly opposite Tezpur; there is a very large amount of 
Simul there. 

Ttr. Matthai. —Is it further away from the factory? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. But it is on the main river. 

President. —Could you give us some idea of the dragging necessary be¬ 
fore floating ? 

Mr. Jacob. —There are large amounts within a few hundred yards. They 
intend to drag about a mile only. 

President. —What amount would that be? 

Mr. Jacob. —I have not been to that part for a good many years, but 
their man’s estimate was that they had about five years’ supply of simul. 

President. —This other tree, Maohilus Bombycina, does that grow in 
blocks ? 

Mr. Jacob. —That grows chiefly along the rivers and also along smaller 
streams. It is also planted artificially. It is a silkworm tree and is very 
common ,a)l over Assam and it is easy to get the seed. 

Plantations. 

President. —11.18 the forest department undertaken any plantation? 

Mr. Jacob. —No. The villagers do it themselves. 

President. —I suppose the fore.st department has a good deal of informa¬ 
tion on record about these trees. In Burma we asked about the possibility 
of planting various Icinds of match wood and we were told that the forest 
department there had no experience. They hoped to carry on plantation 
but they could not really tell us how long it would take for the plants to 
grow or how successful they would be or what the cost would be, because, 
they told us, if the trees were grown in an artificial manner in blocks 
disease might develop in them; and so they were unable to give us any 
estimate of the financial aspect of the question. In Assam, as regards this 
particular tree would you be in a position to give us some estimate? 

Mr. Jacob. —I don’t think so because we lihve not done any planting our¬ 
selves . 

President. —But your forest officers would have some experience? 

Mr. Jacob. —I do not think so. It is merely done in small patches by 
villager.s. We have not done any ourselves. 

President. —Is it grown in batches of half a dozen trees? 

Mr. Jacob. —More like a couple of acres or so. 

President. —Would not your forest officers have experience of any disease 
which might have broken out? 

Mr. Jacob. —I have never heard anything about any disease in it. 

President. —^What sizes do these trees grow to.^ 

Mr. Jacob .—They are not very large trees; they are medium size. 
Occasionally they grow to 5' girth, more often about 4 feet. 
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president. —^Do they grow regularly? 

Mr, Jacob. —They are straight and round trees. 

President. —Do you think they are suitable for matches? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes, they are quite suitable. 

Dr. Matthai. —The first tree that you mention, does that grow in large- 
quantities ? 

Mr. Jacob. —There is a lot of it, but never in large quantities in any 
one place. It is scattered right through. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is that a tree which wou^d be accessible to the Assam 
Match Factory people where they are working now? 

Mr. Jflcofe.—No. 

Dr. Matthai. —We heard a lot about it in Burma. They have been 
making experiments in match making and it has been apparently found as 
satisfactory as any other tree they tried. 

Mr. Jacob. —It would be the tree to plant in my opinion. It is extremely 
rapid growing. It grows very straight and it is very very easy to grow 
from what I have seen. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^What do you estimate as the period of maturity for a 
tree like hombax? 

Mr. Jacob.- —My estimate is that it ought to grow to 7' girth in 30 to 
36 years. 

Dr. Matthai.- —There seem to be various estimates of the rate of growth 
of hombax. Prof. Troup, as you know, puts it at 20 to 30 years, and he 
says a good average would be about 25 years. 

Mr. Jacob. —I think he is on the low side, because it grows very rapidly 
up to 6 feet givth : in fact I have seen over 5 girth in 12 years, but then it seeims 
to slow up and the wood seems to harden up. Up to the time it attains its main 
girth, the rvood is very soft and spongy. Then the wood hai’dens up. 

Dr. Matthai. —At what girth. 

Mr. Jacob. —At about 5', When the thorns disappear the wood starts 
maturing. 

President. —So that a 3' simul tree would be useless for veneers i 

Mr. Jacob. —Quite useless. 

President, —Would it be too soft? 

Mr. Jacob. —Tes. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be all right at about 4' girth, would it not? 

Mr. Jacob. —No. That is one reason why the Assam Match Company is 
not doing well. 

President. —We have received evidence that the smaller trees 3' girth 
trees—as a rule have a smaller heart and can be worked down to a thinner 
core, po.ssihly to a 3'' core, whereas in the case of larger trees there is a 
very big wastage by way of heajt. We saw in Burma some of the core dis¬ 
carded there running to a foot or 9" in diameter, whereas when we were 
looking round the Western India Match Factory at Calcutta where they 
are using what they call genwa—a Sundarban tree—they were working down 
to about 3 to 4". Of course, the machinery they have installed depends on 
the trees they are dealing with. So that if here they had installed the 
machinery to deal with 3' girth trees, and if you cannot use simul unless it 
is over 5' girth, obviously it would not be a paying proposition to use simul 
at all; either they will have to use trees of suitable girth or they will have 
to purchase new machinery. 

Mr. Jacob. —1 have told them so. 

Dr. Matthai. —As a matter of fact it would be better for them to con- 
»entrate on machilus bombiicina? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes, I should have added, “ with the present machinery.”' 
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Dr. Matthai. —Is machUus bombyeina of slower growth thau bombast 
malabaricum? 

Mr. Jacob. —Probably, but we have no record of the growth. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is one thing about machilus. It is a tree which 
Troup has not mentioned and apparently it is not a tree which has been tested 
at Debra Dun? 

Mr. Jacob. —That is so. 

Dr, Matthai. —The Assam Match Company were complaining that the 
jsplints they got from it were of dark colour and that there was a certain 
.amount of prejudice on that account. Do you think the splints would be 
dark coloured? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes, it would be darker than simul. 

Location of the factory. 

Dr. Matthai. —You were talking about the location of the factory, _ From 
the market point of view I think Dhubri would have advantages which few 
other places in Assam would have. 

Mr, Jacob. —I do not think so, because it is only on a branch line. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would give you access both to Eastern Bengal and 
Assam? It is on the border between Assam and Eastern Bengal. 

Mr. Jacob. —But on the other hand you would always have access to 
Eastern Bengal by steamer from other places, which would be cheaper. 

Dr. Matthai. —Personally you would consider Dhubri on the whole un¬ 
satisfactory location ? 

Mr, Jacob. —I cannot say unsatisfactory from the market point of view 
because there are b<jth the steamer and the railway routes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does it give them any particular advantage in respect of 
the market? 

Mr. Jacob. —I cannot see any. 

Dr, Matthai. —What about labour? In your note you say very little 
labour is available? 

Mr. Jacob.—-It is very dififtcult to house the labour there. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where exactly do they recruit their labour from? 

Mr. Jacob. —I do not know. I did not ask them. From the look of tbe 
people, they appeared to be Chota Nagpuris. 

Dr, Matthai, —From the rate of wages that you gave us, it appears that 
they are not particularly high. I don’t suppose in any other province we 
have got a lower figure than that for unskilled labour in a match factory. 

Mr. Jacob. —I think that is the usual rate paid. I think 12 annas is 
about the average. 

President. —In Burma they were paying about a mpee and they said 
that was a little cheaper than Bombay, 

Mr. Jacob. —1 do not know exactly what they pay in Dhubri but T don’t 
think that it would be more than that. 

Extraction of timber. 

Dr. Matthai. —I wonder if you could give us some idea of the transport 
facilities between the area where they work under their lease and the 
factory? What distance would they have to drag up to the river point if 
you take an average feeling centre in that area? 

Mr. Jacob. —The actual area where the xsimul was worked is very close to 
the Manas river. They have an enormous amount up to within half a mile. 

President. —Was there any difficulty about rafting there? 

Mr. Jacob. —I believe not. It is a permanent .stream with heaps of water 
all the year round. 
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fresident. —^The evidence of the Western India Match Factory Is that, 
they have no difficulty once they get on to the Brahmaputra. 

Mr. Jacob.—The Mana.s river is a swifter stream than the Brahmaputra. 
But I should think that there is likely to be some difficulty where' there is not. 
enough still water to make up the rafts. 

President. —^Then they could be floated without rafting. 

Mr. Jacob. —In that case they will have to collect them on the 
Brahmaputi'a. They will never be able to do that because the river is much, 
too large and they will get 70 per cent, of the timber washed away. They 
cannot do it at Dhnbri. 

Ur. Matthai. —How exactly is the dragging done? 

Mr. Joxob. —By elephants. We are using buffaloes departmentally now 
experimentally and finding them much cheaper. Up to a few years ago bnly 
elephants were used. 

Dr. Matthai. —You give the cost of rafting from this particular reserve 
to the factory as Rs. 3 per ton. If the dragging is over so short a dis¬ 
tance as a mile or a half, it could not be expensive. The royalty that you 
charge is much lower than in many other provinces. It comes to Rs. 1-8-0 a 
ton under the monopoly. 

Mr. Jacob. —Tes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If it is Rs. 1-8-0 per royalty plus Rs. 3 per rafting and say 
Rs. 3 for dragging, it come.s to about Rs. 8 a ton at the factory which is an' 
extraordinarily low charge for timber delivered at the factory. 

President. —In Burma the evidence given by Messrs. Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood and Company was that the average price at which they got their 
timber was about Rs. 40 at the factory. That isi for sawbya. They start up' 
here at a great advantage over other provinces. 

Mr. Jacob. —I don’t know it the dragging cost is right. The cost of 
dragging depends on the supervision of elephants used. I will give you an 
instance that happened to come to my notice five or six years ago. 1 was up 
inspecting the work of a certain timber company. They had got six elephants; 
there: on,e had escaped and two had been sent to look after that elephant. 
The fourth and fifth were sick so that there was only one elephant left. 
These elephants cost them Rs. 90 a month each; that is Rs. 640 a month. 

I also found that one elephant was dragging on an average two logs of- 
15 c.ft., that is, three-fifths of a ton a day and that cost them Rs. 540 a 
month. That is the real part of the work that requires most supervision. 
You can lose your money or save money very much more easily there than itii 
any other part of the work. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then extraction by elephant is likely to be very expensive ?■ 

Mr. Jacob. —There is much move capital required. If you keep all vour 
elephants working and fit, then probably it is the cheapest but I think there 
is much more risk with elephants than with buffaloes. 

President. —Supposing, for example, that your trees grow in fairly large- 
blocks and not scattered would you consider that it is a more profitable busi¬ 
ness for a company with sufficient capital to lay down some sort of a tramway 
than to extract the timber by elephants? 

Mr. -Jacob. —That has got to be worked out in each case. 

President. —Have you no experience? 

Mr. Jacob. —I have had some figures but only for heavy timber, such as; 
snl and not for this kind of timber. 

Note. —I find we have no figures, which can really compare; when I spoke, 
I was thinking of our Goalpara Forest Tramway; but we have only figures for 
extraction over long distances; we are charging at present —/!/- per c.ft. 
per 6 miles for carriage of purchasers’ timber on the tramway; if the equi¬ 
valent of -/-/a per c.ft. per mile, this would work out at -/8/4 per ton- 
extraction with elephants could not possibly be done at this rate. 
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president. —We shall be obliged if you will let us have them. There, 
may be something to learn even if the figures referred to sal —the cost of. 
extraction by elephants as compared with the cost of extraction by mechanical, 
transport. 

Mr. Jacob. —1 will let you have tho figures. 

President. —You say that there is great difficulty in the matter of super¬ 
vision of the elephants dragging the timber. 

Mr. Jacob.—That is so. 

President. —What number of elephants ivould you usually use? Would 
you take a herd of elephants if you were to have an extracting operation on 
% large scale? 

Mr. Jacob. —It just depends on the amount of timber to be extracted 
and the time you want to do it in. 

President. —How do you manage about the supervision? 

Mr. Jacob. —Wo have only got a few elephants to use for dragging. 
Nearly all our main timber is sold standing and tho contractor has to do the 
extraction. He is really on the spot and supervi.scs the whole thing himself. 

President. —But in your departmental extraction how is it arranged? 
Do you send one of j’oiir forest officers? 

Mr. Jacob. —If it is at all big, we have a gazetted officer in charge. 

President. —On what sort of pay? 

Mr. Jacob. —Its. 300 to 600 a mouth; very often an assistant conservator. 
I was myself in charge once of extracting timber for about 70,000 sleepers. 

President. —In an operation of that magnitude how many elephants would 
be employed? 

Mr. Jacob. —At that particular moment we did not employ any. They 
were cut into sleepers and then hand-carried to rough cart tracks. 

Pre.Hident. —Supposing you were extracting trees in an operation of that 
iriagnitude, how many elephants would you employ? 

Mr. .lacoh. —That would he l.oOd'OO c.ft. or 3,000 tons of timber. ,^n ele¬ 
phant, if fit, can roughly do 2 ton.a mile a day. Therefore if we allow an 
average dragging of a mile, that is 2 tons a day, then one elephant during 
a working season of six months, with 25 days a month, would be able to do 
300 tons during the season. For 1,500 tons it would mean 6 elephants and 
for 3,000 you tvould require 10. To provide for the sick list and other casual¬ 
ties you would hove to add two more. 

President. —Apart from tho supervision of the elephants and so on, the 
upkeep of the elephants I suppose includes mahouts and costs you Bs. 90 each, 
so that it comes to roughly Rs. 2 a ton per mile. 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes, roughly. 

Dr. Matthai. —We might take 2 tons mile ,h day I .suppose us the general 
dragging capacity of an elephant? 

Mr. Jacob. —Ye.s, that is what wo reckoned working in the Andamans. 

I)r. Matthai. — Is there anything peculiar in the Andamans to make the 
work slower? 

Mr. Jacob.—Yes, in that tropical climate you have got to work your 
elephants for shorter hours. 

I’TCsidch!- '[’ho Assam jungles arc thick and diflicult to negotiate, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Jacob. —I do not think they are more difficult than the Andamans. 
If anything, the Andamans are tho more difficnlt. 


Storage oj muith timber. 

Dr. Matthai .—Coming back to the location of the Assam Match Factory, 
you were saying that it was rather difficult to raft the timber right up to 
the factory. 1 suppose the onlv alternative for them is to do all their extrac- 
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lion during tlie nioosooii or at any rate to do all tlie ralting cluriiig the mon¬ 
soon? That would mean a certaiiv amount of storing at the factory end. 

Mr. Jacob.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—If you take bombax and maohilus how long do you think 
they would keep without deteriorating? 

Mr. Jacob. —Bo long as the bombas is kept in water it will last for years: 

1 don’t know much aliout inaehilus. 

Dr. Muftliiii .—Tf there is hick of water at the iaetorv end. the storing would 
bo difficult? 

Mr. Jacob .—Although the water is cut off there is still water and they 
oould easily bank it up when the w'ater starts running down. 

Dr. Muithai. —You don’t think there would bo any difficulty about storing 
the woodr 

Mr. Jacob.—i. don’t think so. 

President. —Our general impression was that if trees of any description 
were kept under water for three or four mouths they became unsuitable for 
match manufacture. 

Mr. Jacob. —I was thinking more of the timber for 3-ply wood and wood 
tor tea chests. 1 have really had not much experience about match making 
but if they want their timber as fresh as possible, I fancy there will be 
difficulty in rafting them down in any one time of the year. 

The. .issaiit Match Com/Miiy’s lease. 

Dr. Matthai. —Originally these people had a monopoly for this reserve. 
Have you any idea why it is that they wanted a monopoly to start with? 
Was there any suggestion on the part of any other party to start a factory? 

Mr. Jacob .—No. I think it was to prevent any rivals coming in. 

Dr. Matthai .—And at tho end of the year they thought better of it? 

Mr. Jacob .—T think they wore not getting sufficient timber. 

President .—Was it entirely due to insufficient supply of timber or duo 
also to tho difficulty of, extraction ? 

Mr. Jacob .—I think partly insufficient supply of timber inside the reserve. 
Outside the reserve and in tho nnclassed forests wo cannot give any monopoly 
for the simple reason that the Deputy Commi.ssionor might give tho land 
away to the villagers. We have no control over the actual land. 

President. —In the reserves the majority of the wood is hard wood, is it 
not? 

Mr. Jacob .—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. -AVhon you give a lease of that kiHd, you give them rights 
over the soft wood in the ic.sein-e. It is not a question of clear felling? 

Mr. Jacob. —No. 

Dr. Matthai .—When it comes to the airtual fciliiig, your officers murk the 
ti’ces, do they? 

Mr. Jacob .—As far as I can romeinbor the company was allowed to mark 
the trees themselves. 

President .—Did they extract the hard timber also? 

Mr. Jacob .—No. 


Deiiarfriiental working of the fiire.sts. 

Dr. Matthai .—Generally in your forests, the reserves would be divided 
into coupes, wouldn’t they? ifow exactly is tho system worked here? 1 
gather that the system in other provinces is somewhat like this: You have 
the reserves and reserves are divided into coupes. Tf 1 have a lease for the 
reserve, when il comes to felling what happen5^ is that I take a few compart¬ 
ments in each coupe and fell the trees in one year and then go round to other 
coupes in caiih succeeding year and thus work the whole thing on a rotation 
s.ystem. I should like to get some idea as to what vou do. 
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Mr. Jacob. —That is how we are working the sal forests in the Goalpara 
division, but in other parts, at present we have just started a system wider 
which a block is leased out to a contractor and he has to pay a minimum 
royalty a year for so many years, say E.s. 2,000 a year for five years. That 

is worked out on what we estimate is the material to he removed. If in 

three years he has worked out, say, Rs. 10,000, the lease lapses. In order 

to keep the blocks to himself he has to pay Rs. 2,000 a year for five years 

whether he works it or not. If he removes timber in three or four years up to 
the total royalty to be paid and thus finishes it inj that period, his lease then 
lapses. 

Freddent. —Up to the present you have had no system of rotation ? 

Mr. Jacob. —No. We have, not gone in for it. A large proportion of our 
forests is ever green and we have not even touched the fringe of it. 

President. —So that it is not necessary to arrange for natural regenera¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Jacob. —We are just starting working plans. 

President. —Up to the present you have really not gone into it in any great 
detail? 

Mr. Jacob. — No. The demand is just starting in the ever green forests 
very largely for sleepers. There is ai demand for the supply of a minimum of 
2 lakhs to the Assam Bengal Railway. In Kachar and Sylhet the demand is 
increasing enormously. 

Dr. Matthai. —Tis. 2 a ton under the ordinary permit system, is the average 
royalty charged in Assam or ia that only for' soft trees ? 

Mr. Jacob. —I am not quite sure. 

Dr. Matthai. —I don’t want exact figures. 

Ur. Jacob .—The trees are now classified into about four or five classes. 
The rates are not the same right through the province; they vary in difter- 
ent districts and the rates in the reserve,s also vary from those in the un- 
c]a.S8ed forests. 

Dr. Matthai. —What are your most valuable trees in Assam? 

Mr. Jacob. —Sal in the lower Assam and bollock in the Upper Assam. 

Dr. Matthai. —What royalty would you charge for sal? 

Mr. Jacob. —There is no fixed royalty. All our coupes are sold by 
auction. The rates vary according to the number and size of trees. 

(Note.— There is a fixed royalty in unclassed forests; but this only ap¬ 
plies to .sales of a few trees, not in large quantities). 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any idea, when you put these things up to 
auction, what kind of return you get on the average? 

Mr. Jacob. —I think it works out to about a rupee a c.ft. standing, but 
it is very difficult to say because a lot of poor stuff comes in, and if you take 
them into account probably they are worth very little, and you do not know 
how much is being realized for good trees. Perhaps Rs. 1-4-0 per c.ft. will 
be the average. 

Dr. Matthai, —^Rs. 1-4-0 I suppose would be a fair average? 

Mr. Jacob. —I would have to get last years’ sales at Goalpara to see how 
much it worked. 

President. —^Have you any teak in Assam? 

Mr. Jacob. —Ye.5. We have one teak plantation—30 miles from Gauhati, 

President. —^How much does that fetch? 

Mr, Jacob. —Very little. We use it departmentally. It was started 
about 1867 and went on till about 1880. The plantation is about SO years’ 
old. Up to the present we have not been able to sell the teak at all. We 
use it departmentally. 
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Lease conditions. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you give a lease of this kind, apart from the usual 
forest rules, do you insist on special conditions; for example, would you 
specify the minimum girth that could be cut down? 

Mr. Jacob. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, —In this lease that you gave to the Assam Match Company 
was there any condition of that kind? 

Mr. Jacob. —I think it was 2' or 2'-6". I think that was the mininiuin 
specitied. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you have any definite condition as to the minimum 
quantity to be extracted in any particular year ? 

Mr, Jacob. —We usually do. 

Dr. Matthai. —When a party asks for a lease over an area I expect ho 
gets some rough idea himself of the amount of wood in that area? 

Mr. Jacob. —I think sometimes he doesn’t. 

Dr. Matthai. —^When a man, for example, pays to the extent of, say, 
Rs. 2,000 for a monopoly I think as a business man he would first of all 
try to make an estimate of the wood available. 

Mr. Jacob. —I don’t think in this case the Assam Match Company people 
did that. In this instance they took it merely on hearsay. I was not here 
when the lease was made, but looking through the file I gathered that they 
went purelj- on hearsay. 

President.—Yon never heard that they sent a forest man of their own to 
make any survey at all? 

Mr. Jacob. —I have not heard anything of that kind. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you had no enumeration survey of the trees in the 
forests here? 

Mr. Jacob. —Only sal and we are now beginning to do enumeration 
further up in Assam. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about hoHock? 

Mr. Jacob.—That is in a mixed forest, but we are beginning to do it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it be very difficult to do it with regard to bombaxP 

Mr, Jacob. —Yes, for the simple reason that most of it is outside the 
reserves. 

Dr. Matthai. —It comes to this, that the party himself will have to do 
what enumeration he can? The Forest Department won’t be able to help 
him? 

Mr. Jacob, —That is so. We have not at present got the staff to do it. 

President, —On the outturn of the Assam Match Company it would ap¬ 
pear that they would require 1,500 tons and something lilce 3,000 tons if they 
were working up to their full capacity. Would there be any difficulty in 
getting that .quantity for the next 20 years? 

Mr. Jacob. —Not the slightest difficulty. 

President. —At what price do you think they could land their wood at 
the factory? 

Mr. Jacob. —I should say they ought to get it at Rs. 18 to 20 a ton. 

Transport to Calcutta. 

President. —What about the transport to Calcutta? Would it be 
possible to transport any of this wood to Calcutta? 

Mr. Jacob. —Do you mean in the log? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Jacob. —I rather aoubt it. 

President. —By river for instance? 
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Mr. Jacob. —If you raft it down you have got the whole of the Sundar- 
tans to work through before getting it to Calcutta, You will have to go 
■up stream in some cases and there is not much current there. 

President. —The Western India Match Company told us that they had 
intended to take it to Calcutta and they gave it up. I wanted to know 
whether there was any particular reason for that. 

Mr. -Jacob. —I think it is difficult to get rafts across the Sundarbans, 

President. —Would it be possible to take the wood by rail? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes, but the cost vrould be very heavy—8 annas a e.ft. or 
about Rs. 25 a ton. I don’t know exactly what the railway freight is for 
light wood The rate I am taking is for sal. These woods are only half as 
much in weight as sal. 

President. —But they occupy more space? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes.—But I think there is a slightly lower rate for soft 
wood. The rate for sal is slightly^ higher, but how much I do not know. 

President. —So far as you know has any attempt been made to take any 
•of the soft wood down to Calcutta? 

Mr. Jacob. —I do not know. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are there any other uses for bombax and machilus apart 
from the manufacture of matches? 

Mr. Jacob. —Bombax is used for 3-ply, for general manufacture and a 
fair amount of plank was being sent to Calcutta, It is also used for cheap 
-dug outs. 

Dr. Matthai, —What about machilus? 

Mr, Jacob. —As far as I know it is not used 

Plantation of Jiombaa;. 

I)r. Matthai. —If there is a future for bombax in the ply wood industry 
in Assam and also the match industry, the question of the plantation of 
•bombax might assume rather an important aspect? 

Mr, Jacob. —We did some planting of bombax sometime ago in the 
frontier tracts. 

Dr. Matthai,—Vfas it a very successful experiment? 

Mr. Jacob. —It was very successful. It was done in this way. In cer¬ 
tain parts in the frontier tracts the political officer, Sadiya, issued orders 
that the Miris must put down these trees in their land under our supervi¬ 
sion in between their cultivation. They were paid at the rate of Rs. 4 a 
hundred—I am speaking from memory, but I think I am right—for plants 
8' high in the second cold weather. It was worked out in this way; they 
pay a hui' tax of Rs. 3; 75 trees were planted per acre so that what it 
really meant w'as, that they got the hut tax remitted by us provided they 
did the planting. 

President. —We are told in Burma that unless they got 80 per cent, 
successful they paid nothing at all. Supposing they did not get good results 
here, what would you do? 

Mr. Jacob. —We do the same I think. 

President. —Your system is practically the same as that in Burma. 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. It is a certain percentage and in addition wo gave 
them first class trees, bollock for example, for dug outs, to encourage them. 

President. —How many acres was it? 

Mr. Jacob. —As far as I can remember 4,000 acres. 

Dr. Matthai. —In how many years? 

Mr. Jacob.—Ill 7 or 8 years. 

President. —How long ago? 
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Mr. Jacob. —I was in charge of it up to 1918. We can only do it up 
there, because elsewhere there is no means of compelling them, but in the 
frontier tract the political officer can issue orders. 

President. —^Have you any shifting cultivation in other parts of Assam P 

Mr. Jacob. —^Yes, all over Assam. 

President. —Then there %vould be no difficulty? 

Mr. Jacob .—There is such an enormous amount of land outside the re¬ 
serves that you cannot manage it. 

President. —Was this plantation done with reference to the match in¬ 
dustry or was it with reference to the tea chest industry P 

Mr. Jacob. —^Tea chest industry. 

President. —How far away was that from the tea chest factories? 

Mr, Jacob.-—Where they have put the factories is just about the bottom 
of where we did the plantation. We did a little below Murkong Seek and 
most of it is up. 

President. —So that it is within easy reach of these factories? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. It will be about 1940 when the trees begin to mature. 

Dr. Maithai. —Do you think we should be able to get sufficient official 
information about the financial a.spect of that plantation to form some idea 
how far it would be worth while to form a plantation? Is there any official 
record about it? 

Mr. Jacob. —We could easily find out what the amount paid each year 
was. 

President. —Could you give us a note on it—of the success of the experi¬ 
ment, whether there was any unusual disease which appeared among the 
trees and sc on? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—On what sort of land was this actual plantation done? 

Mr. Jacob. —It was unclassed land. 

Dr. Maithai, —When you start a plantation on unclassed land it would 
be rather expensive, would it not? because there would be the question of 
land acquisition? 

Mr. Jacob. —It is all Govermnent property. 

President. —Land acquisition in this .sense that the villagers have a right 
to use the forest in a particular way and if you are going to use the land 
exclusively for the plantation of simnl trees you have got to compensate the 
villagers for that right. 

Mr, Jacob. —There are heaps and heaps of forests. 

President. —So that the question of compensation does not arise. 

Mr. Jacob. —No. 

Concessions to persons of foreign nationality. 

President. —On this question, whether any restrictions have been imposed 
on the grant of concession to applicants of foreign nationality you say; “No 
restrictions were imposed in the case of the company now working. Such 
restrictions are imposed in all mining concessions and it is open to Govern¬ 
ment to impose such restrictions in the case of other enterprises. Such 
restrictions would take the form of requiring the company to be controlled 
hy British subjects.” Would not there be some difficulty in enforcing any 
such restriction? How would you ascertain that the Company is being con¬ 
trolled by British subjects exactly? 

Mr, Jacob. —It is much more a question for Government. If a foreigner 
applies for a concession I would simply refer the matter to Government. 

President. —Supposing a British subject applied but the concession was 
really worked in the interest of a foreigner or a foreign company, it would 
be almost impossible for you to find that out? 

Mr. Jacob. —I quite agree. I think it w'ould he impossible to check that. 
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Fresident. —Have you any idea as to whether there would be any practical 
method of imposing restrictions on the use of forests by persons of foreign 
nationality i 

Mr. Jacob. —It would be possible if Government were to make the person 
declare where the capital is coming from, but they will have to take his 
word for it. 

President.' —Without a very elaborate system it would be very difficult to 
impose such a condition, would it not? 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. 

Total supply of available match wood. 

President. —You said in answer to Dr. Matthai that you cannot give any 
■estimate of the total available supply of match wood in the' province? . 

Mr. Jacob. —iNo, I really could not give you any figure with any accuracy. 

President, —^In Burma we could not get any estimate but we were able to 
get a rough idea of the amount which would be available from certain blocks 
which ware accessible from Rangoon. Would it not be possible for you to 
give us any idea as regards Dhubrif 

Mr. Jacob. —I could not give you any figures with any accuracy. 

Dr. Matthai. —What they did in Burma was this: they had enumeration 
in small typical areas and then they estimated on the data that the distri¬ 
bution of soft wood in the particular reserve was about ‘3 per acre. I do 
not know if you have any general estimate of that kind which you have 
formed. 

Mr. Jacob. —It would be possible to work out taking simply the length 
of various rivers where we know the simul grows, allowing, say, one mile 
strip and then working out from that what is likely to be the total. But 
personally I don’t think the figures would be accurate. 

President. —^The position seems to be this. As far as the present factory 
is concerned, there is an ample supply 

Mr. Jacob. —^Yes. 

President. —As regards other factories you cannot at present say whether 
supplies would be available or not? 

Mr. Jacob.—-'No. 

President. —-In any case it is doubtful whether the export of match wood 
from Assam would be. an economic proposition. 

Mr. Jacob. —Do you mean export of matchwood in the log? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Jacob. —My own opinion is that it would not. 

President. —If you export in the form of splints there are other difficulties. 

Mr. Jacob. —Yes. I do not quite know what the economical cost of delivery 
of timber at a factory is. The Manager of the Assam Match Company at 
Dhubri told me in January last that he was given figures from Bombay that 
it cost them Rs. 25 a ton. In Lahore when I was there year before last 
at the opening of the match factory there, they said they wanted to get it 
at Rs. 18. 

President. —As a matter of fact our general impression was that in Burma 
they got it at Rs, 40 a ton and that it would be an economic proposition to 
get it in Calcutta at Rs. 60. 

Mr. Jacob. —At that rate I should say it would be possible. I was taking 
it at Rs. 25, and at Rs . 50 I should say it would be possible to get the timber 
down. 

President. —But then you could not give ns any estimate of the quantity? 

Mr. Jacob. —I am afraid I cannot. 
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Forest Department, Bombay- 

A.— Written 

(,1) Letter, dated the 6th September 1927, from the Tariff Board, to the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, Poona. 

1 am directed by the Tariff Board to say that, if possible, the Board 
would be very glad if you could please supply it with the following informa¬ 
tion, for use in the Match enquiry, relating to the sales advertised in the 
attached cutting from the Times of India :— 

(1) The distance from Bombay of the various blocks in question, 

(2) The varieties of match timbers to be sold, 

(3) The quantities of these varieties estimated to be in the blocks. 

(4) The jirices realized at the auctions. 


(g) Copy of letter No. 2962 of 1927-28, dated 2Sthl29th September 1927, from 
the Conservator of Forests, C. C., to the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Bombay Presidency, Poona, forwarded with No. 2S00 of 1927-28, dated 
the ith October 1927, from the Chief Conservator of Forests, Poona, to 
the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Subject: —Contract of softwood for Match Industry. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 2500, dated 15th instant, I have 
the honour to supply the information seriatim asked for by the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, Calcutta: — 

(1) Blocks — Distance. 

Ill, V and XI —Pen 15 miles away from Khopoli Railway- 

Station (on a branch line from Kar- 
jat, 6. T. P. Ry.), 71 miles from- 
Bombay. 

11 and XII —Pen 5 miles away from the Bunder on the 

Dharamtar creek (direct communica¬ 
tion by sea from Bombay), 27 miles 
from Bombay. 

1, II and III —Khalapnr 8 miles away from Karjat Station 

(G. I. P. Ry.) on the railway line 
from Bombay to Poona, 62 .miles 
from Bombay. 

(2) Soft wood — . Scientific name.. 

1. Savar .... Bombax Malabaricum. 

2. Kakad . . • • Garuga pinnata. 

3. Modul .... Odina wodier. 

4. Mahafuk .... Ailanthns excelsa. 

5. Ambada .... Spondias magnifera. 

6. Tapshi or Wawala . . Holoptelia integrifolia. 

7. Bhorsal .... Hymenodictyon excelsum. 

3. Ran Bhendi . . . Kydia calycina. 

9. Petari .... Trewia nudiflora. 

Hard wood — 

10. Mango .... Mangifera indica. 
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(3) The material available for cutting may be estimated to be about 1,800 
■tons of softwoods, chiefly of Bombas Malabar icum and about 300 tons of 
Mango wood. 

(4) There were no auction sales before. But in tne last contracts with 
the Western India Match Company, the rates fixed were as under; — 

Re. 1 per cartload of logs of softwood, 

Rs. 4 per ton of converted softwood, 

Rs. 4 per cartload of Mango logs. 

Rs. 12 per ton of Mango planks. 

Note.— 4 cartloads of logs are roughly taken to be equal to 1 ton of 
fashioned wood. 


(S) Lctier No. 4451 of 1927-S8, Poona,, SMed doth December 1927. 

1 have the honour to append herewith a list of species (with local and 
English names) reported to have been extracted from the Bombay forests by 
some Match Manufacturing Companies and utili.sed in the manufacture of 
splints, boxes or cases. 

Enclosure. 


List or Species, 


Oetieiic and specific names, 

(1) Ailanthus malabarica. 

(2) Albinzia Stipulata. 

O) Alstonia Seholaria. 

(4) Bomhax malabaricum. 

(5) BomhoiX insipna. 

(6) Boswellia serrata. 

(7) Cinnamomun spp. 

(8) Elasocarpus Genitrus. 

(9) Qaraga pinnata. 

<10) Iloloptelea integrifolia. 

(11) Hymenodictiyen excelsum. 
fl2) Kydia calycina. 

(13) Lophopstalum wighfianum. 

(14) MacMlus macrantha. 

(16) Mangifera indica. 

(16) Malia dubia. 

(17) Nyx{.Hioa species. 

(13) Qdina wodiex. 

(19) Spendias mangifera. 

(20) Spendias acuminata. 

(21) Symploces Beddomei. 

(22) Trewis nudifiora. 

(23) Buchanania laiifolia. 

(24) Bysoxplum hineatariferum. 

(25) KoUgarna Arnoitiana. 


Local and English names. 

Dhiip (K). 

Cdul (M), Kai-baghi I'K). 

Mudhol (K). 

Sawar (G), Sayar (E), Savri (K). 

Salasi (H), Chitta (K). 

Cinnamon app (E), 

Rudrakah (H & M). 

Kakad (M), Halabalagi (M). 

'.Vawali (M), Nas bija (K), Tupshi. 
Bondur (G), Bbourcal (M). 
Ran-bhendi (M), Bhendi (K). 

Balpale (K). 

Gulum (M), Kurina (K). 

Amba (K), Havana (K) and Mango 
(E). 

Nutmeg (E), Myristica malabarica 
K.anagi (K). 

Modul Shemat (M), Gojal (K). 
Ambada (E), Amate (K). 

Ambut or Ambada (M), Kodamba (K). 
Lod or Lodhra (M). 

Pitari (K), Ka.t kumbla (K). 

Char, Cheri (M). 

Yerindi (K). 

Sudrabilo (M), Holigar, Kootigeri 
(K). 
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Generic and specific, names. Local and English names. 

(26) Diospyros Panicvkda. Kurikoomar (K). 

(27) Eryihrina Suierosa. Paagara (K). 

(28) Erythrina indica. Ponarvo (G), Pangara (M), Mullu 

Matala (K). 

(29) Fig app. 

(30) StercuKa Foetida. 

(31) Tetrarneles nudiflot'a, TJgado (M), Bolur, Jermala (K). 

(32) Populus luphratiea. (In Sind) Bohan (8). 

Explanation of abbreviations. 

(E) stands for “ English (K) stands for “ Kanarese . 

(G) stands for “ Gujarathi (M) stands for “ Marathi 

(H) stands for “Hindustani” (S) stands for “ Sindhi 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY. 


B.—Obai,. 

Evidence of Mr. E. M. HODGSON, Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Bombay Presidency, Recorded at Bombay on 
Monday, the 12th December, 1927. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Hodgson, you ar© Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay? 

Mr. Hodgson .—^Yes. 

President. —How long have you been holding this appointment, 

Mr. Hodgson. —Since 23rd April last. 

President. —And before that were you Conservator? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I have been Conservator of Forests since about 1920. 

President. —You have experience practically of the whole Presidency? 

Mr. Hodgson,. —Yes, except Sind. 

President. —How many forest divisions have you got here ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We have 28 divisions, including Working Plans. 

President. —^What is the total forest area? 

Mr. Hodgson .—15,000 square miles for the whole Presidency. 

President. —Does that exclude Sind? 

Mr, Hodgson. —It includes Sind which has a forest area of about 1,100 
square miles. 

President. —What is the Government revenue out of the forests here? 

Mr. Hodgson. —lls. 75,20,117 (average for last 3 years). 

President. —That is gross? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. 

President. —Have you an.v idea what the nett revenue may be? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Bs. .32,81,163 (average for last 3 years). 

Hesearch work. 

President. —I want just to get an idea whether .any forest.research in the 
matter of matchwood would give you any return which would compare favour¬ 
ably with your total revenue, that is to say whether it would he a, profitable 
proposition for the Fore.st department to undertake research on a large scale 
for matchwood. 

Mr, Hodgson. —We forest officers have all been in favour of foi-est re¬ 
search work. At present we have none. .Lately w6 came to the conclusion 
that we needed one officer for several things, a superintendent of working 
plans and silvicultural research, utilization and so on. 

President. —What sort of trees have you got? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Teak is our main revenue producer and we also get a good 
deal from hard woods. Soft woods are not generally cut. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ex.actly what officers have you got? 

Mr. Hodgson. — A Chief Conservator, four Conservators and a number of 
divisional and sub-divisional officers. We have no research officer nor utiliza¬ 
tion officer, nor any .superintendent of working plans. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is only in the course of the last five or six years that 
these proposals have been put up? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes, but they have been negatived. The last negative 
order was received last month. 
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President .—On what system do yon work here : how do yon dispose of- 
your forest produce P 

Mr. Sodgson .—Each Conse.rt'ator has to see to the sale of the materials 
in his circle. 


Sale of standing trees by auction. 

President. —How does rhe sale take place? 

Mr. Hodgson. —By tender or hy auction. 

President. —Is there any departmental extraction? 

Mr. Hodgson. —There is in out of the way jungles like the Dangs and parts- 
of Kanara. We avoid that as much as possible because it means extra estab¬ 
lishment. Wherever po.ssible we always .sell trees standing. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you undertake any clear felling? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Ye.s. 10 years ago very little plantation work was done.. 
Now a tremendou.? lot is done in teak, casuarina and babul. 

President. —Babul bark is also used for training, te it not? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Ye.s, bvit the babul wood is almost entirely used for fuel. 
Casuarina is also used for fuel. 

Mr. Mathias. —When you have to determine what is a profitable rotation 
for certain particular kinds of trees, is that entrusted to your Divisional forest 
officers ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —That is entrusted to the working plans officer who is again 
subject to the control of the Conservator, and he also consults the Divisional 
forest officer. 

ilfr. Mathias.—Tint surely your Working plans officer, who has got other 
duties, would find it difficult to undertake this work because that would mean 
some sort of investigation of the market and so on? 

Mr. Hodgson.- —^Yes, and also the rate of growth. 

President .—How much revenue does Government get out of teak? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I can’t tell you because the revenue for teak is mixed up- 
with revenue for other kinds of jungle wood. Supposing we sell on a clear- 
cutting system, we give a man, say, 50 acres, he gives us a lump sum for all 
the teak wood and all the jun^e wood in it and w’e have no means of saying 
how much he gave for the. teak and how much he gave for the jungle wood. 

President. —Don’t you enumerate the trees? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No, 

President. —Don’t you undertake any enumeration of your forest areas? 

Mr. HodgSon. —Practically none except that in the past they did some enu¬ 
merations in the high forests to .see what percentage of teak they had, an^ 
they did not pay much attention to the jungle-woods especially soft woods. 

President. —How would Government know whether it was getting good 
money for what it was selling unless it knew how much teak-wood the forest 
contained or how much- jungle-wood? 

Mr, Hodgson. —We sell to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your working plans contain some estimate of the propor¬ 
tion of teak and other wood in the various divisions? 

Mr. Hodgson. — A few test plots are taken to find that out. 

President .—It must very largely depend upon the judgment of the pur¬ 
chaser? 

Mr. Hodgson. —It does. Ho goes round and decides that a coupe contains 
a lot of teak-wood and he bids for it or quotes for it. We are entirely in the- 
hands of the purchaser for any materials sold standing. I think we get a 
good price that way too. We avoid departmental work as far as we can 
because that means a lot of trouble and a lot of work. We have just closed' 
down one saw mill, because we are getting a better revenue by selling trees 
standing. 



Mr. Mathias. —Occasionally I suppose you revise the tenders? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We do and even on occasions we say we won t accept a. 
tender and we work a coupe departmentally. 

Mr. Mathias. —That must be to some extent guess work? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Not entirely. We have got the sales of the previous years 
to go on and the coupes are all about the same size. Supposing we expect to 
get Rs. 5,000 for each coupe and we are offered, say Rs. 2,000 for a coupe, 
then we say we will spend some money and work it departmentally. We have 
actually done that in one case this year. 

Mr. Mathias. —You reject tenders when the difference is very taarked. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. We don’t do that much because it means a lot of 
work for our existing establishment which is the minimum that we want 
for protective work which is our chief business, that is protecting the forest 
from being destroyed. In the case of enumerations such as have been made, 
what we call inferior species like Bombax would not have been put down 
separately, but would have simply been lumped down as “ other species.” We 
have not got anything to show the proportion without actual surveys being 
undertaken on a larger scale. 

Mr. Mathias.—Ho you remember the statement you sent to us with the 
Government note, where you state the quantity of wood suitable for match 
manufacture? Yoti give certain figures in the 3rd column about the annual 
outturn. Can we attach any value to the figures for practical purposes? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Very little. As far as I can gather the Conservators found 
out from the divisional forest officers what they thought would be a reasonable 
amount to put down for each coupe. Of course we do know something about 
it because we used to destroy a lot of these soft woods when the coupe working 
was done. If the contractor did not cut them, we did because they inter¬ 
fered with the teak. Then assuming that one went over the whole forest in 
about 50 years, they gave figures for the areas within a fairly reasonably 
exploitable distance from the railways. Even then it is all very rough. I 
would not attach much importance to these figures. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could we take it that these figures depend mainly on the 
local knowledge of the forest officers concerned? 

Mr. Hodgson.—Yes, and I know this myself that they are very unreliable 
in places. I have a paper showing poplar as 17 tons to the acre in Sind. I 
think you might half that. In another case soft wood in north Khandesh is 
given as '06 of a ton per acre. I am sure it will be more than that. The 
explanation lies in the fact that they could not work out everything, but 
merely took the easier places. 

President. —What it comes to is this, that at present at any rate the Forest. 
Department are not in possession of any information upon which we can 
reasonably estimate the quantity of wood available? 

Mr. Hodgson. —That is correct. What I think would be necessary is first 
of all to know which forest would be worked by match factories and then for 
enumerations to be made in these forests. That has not been done and w& 
are very doubtful as to what forest you can use and you cannot use. 

Dr. Mathias. —If a Match Manufacturers Association have brought to your 
notice the particular forest from which they desire to extract in the course 
of the next 12 or 16 years would Government be prepared to undertake the 
enumeration of these forests? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Government would have to provide the money. It could 
be done undoubtedly and we could then after a year or so give fairly accurate 
figures. 

Mr. Mathias. —Let us suppose an increased duty was imposed on aspen; 
that would raise the price of aspen and would naturally result in an increased 
demand and increased price for Indian wood. That would make it profitable 
for Government and then in that case if the tax was sufficient Government 
might undertake enumeration P It w'ould of course be putting money into the' 
local goverment’s pockets. 
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Mr. Hodgson. —I don’t know whether it would or would not. I doubt 
whether it would at present rates. We are selling now Bombax at the lowest 
price at 4 annas a cart and taking two carts to a ton, that is 8 annas a ton, 
whereas we are getting anything up to Rs. 130 a ton for teak. With such an 
enormous difference I don’t see how profits are going to come in. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you selling at 8 annas a ton? 

Mr. Hodgson. —That is our lowest price. You may take the average at 
Rs. 1-8-0 because we are also selling at Ra. 3. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that low price the result of poor communications? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Partly. One reason is that Government decided to give a 
concession to the Gujerat Ismal Match Factory and allowed them to extract 
wood from the Dangs at 4 annas a cart. I was Divisional Forest 'Officer there 
at that time, from 1900—1910, and I know that they were extracting the 
wood in those days at 8 annas a ton (counting 2 carts to 1 ton). 

Mr. Mathias. —The Dangs are near the Paiichinahals, are they.*’ 

Mr. Hodgson. —-No, further south. 

President. —More or less it is the .same distance from Ahmedabad as from 
Bombay? 

Mr. Hodgson. —About the same distance. 

President. —And those areas have apparently been given to the Gujarat 
Islam Match works ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —They were given one range and not the whole Dangs. The 
rest was available for other people, They wanted to have the whole place 
but it was proved that they could not work the whole area and so they got a 
concession in one range. 

President, —Even according to these figures, so far as the Bombay factories 
are concerned the only forests available are in the Kolaba and Thana 
districts? 

Mr. Hodgson.—Those forests are near. 

President. —These are the forests which you may consider reasonably near 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Hodg.son.—Yes. There is another point which I want to bring to 
your notice if 1 may and that is that further east in Khandesh, and within 
30 miles of the railwa.y, there is a very large stock of Boswellia serrata; and 
of Odina Wodier. These grow profusely there and perhaps can be used 
for matchwood. You get forests on both sides of the Tapti valley railway. 
There is a very large area of this growth and our forests border on Indore 
forests where there is also a large amount of these woods. 

Hr. Mathias. —How far is that from Bombay? 

Mr, Hodgson. —About 225 milles by rail. 

Mr, Mathia.s. —Is this salai used in the manufacture of matches? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I have conflicting information about it. Some said it was 
good for splints and some said it was good for boxes and some objected to it 
altogether. So I do not know whether it is useful or not. 

President. —In your opinion it is available in large quantities? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. 

President. —I should be very glad if you could give me an estimate of 
what you think would be available. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Would it be feasible to make veneers up there for splints 
and boxes and pay freight on them to Bombay? The freight is Rs. 3-8-0 or 
about that per ton to Bombay and people say that knocks the bottom out of 
the whole thing. 

President. —That is not very much. But this question is rather premature 
because this is a point which we have got to consider, but I may say this much 
that at present practically no country in the world which manufactures 
matches has followed that system. 
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Mr. Sodfifson.—It only occurred to me that you might save a lot on trans¬ 
port of chemicals and other things by making veneers or splints in the forest. 
Then again if there is a delay in getting logs to the factories they are liable 
to be attacked by insects. T hove heard one objection to Salai and that is 
that about 26 per cent, of the logs have twisted fibre which cannot be used, 
and this is so. I have seen some of the stocks.. You can see the twisted fibre 
quite clearly. 

Mr, Mathias. —A factory in the forest and a finushing factory in Bombay 
would mean double packing of the matches. Take for example the splints. 
They will have to be packed in the forest and unpacked again here. Then 
again there would be double supervision and repair shops if you have double 
factories. There is also difficulty about labour in the forests. 

Mr. Hoctson. —There are large quantities of this wood and we can do 
nothing with it. We tap the trees for gum but we don’t get much gum out 
of it and I don’t think it will come to anything substantial. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —Ambernath is going a.s far as Khandwa for the extraction 
of salaiP 

Mr. Hody.Hon. —We are nearer than that. 

Mr. Mathias, —So that really the freight should not be prohibitive once 
this area becomes known to the match manufacturer. 

Mr. Hodgson. —It happens that in the same place where this salai grows 
there is a large quantity of Odina wodier (shemhat). 

Mr. Mathias.—Tihat also has been used by some of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Hodgson, —For boxes. They have shown me boxes made out of that 
but not splints. 

President. —Does that grow also in the same localityP 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes, and in fairly large quantities, but of course not so 
much as the other. 

President.—What is the size of the forest where it grows? We want an 
approximate estimate of the annual quantity available. 

Mr, Hodgson. —East Khande.sh is estimated to have a stock of 645,775 tons 
of Boswellia serrata. This tree however is scattered all ovor the Satpnda 
mountains and East Khandesh Satpuda mountains cover 400 square miles of 
rugged country. Possibly 2,0(X) tons can be brought out annually, but the 
transportation would be expensive. 

President. —What would be the cost of transport? 

Mr, Hodg.ton.—It is about 30 miles from the railway. I don’t know tht 
freight. 

President. —How much would that cost? First of all what do you estimate' 
the Government royalty on that? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I suppose that would be the same as has been charged on 
savar. 

President. —That would be about Rs. 1-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. It would come under matchwood. We don’t sell it 
for anything else. There i.s no demand for it. 

President. —What would be the extraction charge and the charge for tak¬ 
ing it to the rail head? 

Mr. Hodgson, —Felling and fashioning will amount to about Rs. 4 per ton; 
collection Rs, 6 per ton and cartage Re, 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per ton mile. 

President. —That is to say for 30 miles cartage vvould be about Rs. 46? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. We sold some mango wood from Kolaba district to 
the Western India Match Company and our price was Rs. 4 per cart load and 
when they got it to their factory it cost them Rs, 50. 

Mr. Ma.thias. —^Are there roads in the forests? 

Mr. Hodgson. —There are some metalled roads and there are some cart 
tracks. Nearly everywhere we have got cart tracks which are good enough for 
extraction. 
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President, —Can you float them? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Floating can only be done in Kanara and one or two other 
places. 

President. —Then there is the railway freight from the Tapti valley. 
How much is that? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 3-9-0 pei' ton cajjacity of the xvagon. 

President. —That may mean a good deal more as a matter of fact, 

Mr. Hodgson. —It does sometimes. 

President. —Theji there is the cartage from Bombay to the factories. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Ye,s. T thought if you only brought down the veneers or 
splints and utilized them instead of having to export a lot of waste timber, 
it might be one way out of the difficulty. In east and west Khandesh there 
are three divisions where there is lots of salai and shembat but there is also 
a good deal of other woods, though I cannot give you the quantities. They 
have not been vvorked out. 

President. —Has this quantity been worked out on any enumeration, or 
what? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. No estimate has been made. Odina wodier is found 
in large quantities in the north and west Khandesh divisions. 

President. —Even so if it cost R.s. 40 to R.s, 60 per ton to bring it to Bom¬ 
bay it does not seem to me to be a very attracive proposition considering' the 
■amount of wa-ste, 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. Wo should be very plea.sed if anything could be done 
with this forest from the match-wood point of view, because we can do nothing 
with either of these woods. 

I)r. Mathias.~l suppose the experience of match manufacturers i.s that 
salai is inferior to Bombax? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I do not know. The Western India Match Company to 
whom we sent logs reported first that it was not useful for splints and that as 
regards boxes it was inclined to get discoloured and stained the matches too. 
Since then I visited the Western Indiaji Match factory and I was told that 
they were using it for splints, so that the information obtained from match 
factories or from conversations with match manufacturers is very conflicting. 

Hr. Matfhai.- —We had a sort of tentative opinion given to us by the Dehra 
Dun people and they considered it rather poor for botli splints and boxe.s. 

Mr. Hodgson. —That may be due to the other reason I have given, namely 
■twisted fibre. 

Hr. Matthai. —That probably accounts for it. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I don’t think that the twisted fibre extends to more than 
a quarter of the trees. They rule out twisted trees altogether. 

President. —I under,stand that e.x;traction can only take place in the dry 
weather ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —That Is a fact. Felling is done to some extent in the rains 
in some parts of the Presidency but not extraction. 

President.—So that as a matter of fact they should be stocked for the 
whole year practically or for six months anyhow? 

Mr, Hodgson. —Ye.s. Then there is the trouble which has been pointed out 
by the Western India Match Company, namely that the wood gets attacked 
■by borers. 

President. —We saw that ourselves when we visited their factory. 

Mr. Hodgson. —They wrote and asked me if I could make any suggestion 
and 1 con.sulted Dehra Dun and they suggested storing under water or in a 
mixture of .sawdust and salt or sawdust and creosote. Painting with copper 
isulphate has also been suggested. None of these was found satisfactory. 

Mr. Mathias. —By this time have they found any remedy for borers? 
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Mr. Hodgson. —No. I don’t know how they are going to get over that 
'difficulty. 

President. —Where do the in-sects get in? 

Mr. Hodgson. —1 don’t know anything about these insects, but if you 
girdle the tree to death and keep it standing even then these soft woods are 
very soon attacked by insects and then if you bring them down to the depots 
they will be attacked there too. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is not peculiar to salai, is it? 

Mr. Hodgson. —-No; all these soft woods are liable to attack by irrsects. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even some of the hard woods are sometimes attacked, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —They are, but not to the same extent and not so quickly. 

President. —Is the pest like white ants? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No, it is a beetle. 

President. —In any case until tlie insect problem is solved it is a big diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mr. Hodgson. —That is my point. 

President. —Even supposing thej" could use th.at wood for splints, the 
insect problem is there. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I do not know whether, apart from the insect attack, if 
you cut trees, say, in May and brought them out at the end of the rains, they 
would suit the match industry or whether they would say tliat the wood had 
gone dry. 

President. —In the monsoon it would remain more or less wet in the log? 

Mr. Hodgson. —It won’t dry so quickly. 

President.—Row long does it take before the sap gets dry in the case of 
soft wood? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I could not tell you that, but in the case of hard woods 
they do not get dry if properly seasoned for years. 

President. —As regards these other forests, Thana and Kolaba districts, 
there is a very small supply available, is it not? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Would you include mango as a suitable species? 

President.— has been tried and some people say it is fairly good. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are there any restrictions about cutting mango and other 
fruit trees? 

Mr. Hodgson.—Tihero were, but we don’t bother about them now. We 
have been selling mango to the Western India Match Company and lately 
instead of that company taking the contract several of the match companies 
combined together and took a contract for soft wood, including the Western 
India Match Company, at Rs. 1-8-0 a cart and for mango at Rs. 3-4-0, 
Formerly it was sold even at Rs, 4. 

Mr. Mathias. —A cart is equal to half a ton? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I should take it at half a ton. The truth is that carts 
vary in different districts. In some the carts don’t even carry the weight. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would there be any general objection to the wholesale 
clearing of mango trees? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I don’t think so. In the Kolaba district in some cases 
people asked me not to fell mango trees close to their honse.s because they 
wanted them for the fruit and also for shade. You can take mango as an 
exploitable wood in these districts, hut there again we are up against another 
trouble. We took 150 acres and we thought, of increasing the number of 
mango trees by sowing seeds. But unfortunately as soon as the first leaves 
came out they were eaten up by wild pig. We could not keep away the pig 
and I am afraid they will force us to plant in a nursery and then transplant 
later when they have the second leaves. 

IV o 
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Mr. Mathias. —That would be more expensive? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. 

President. —How long would the tree take to grow to a workable size in a 
forest. 

Mr. Hodgson. —If you assume that you can get Bombax in 20 years—and 
really T have nothing to prove that you can—I should imagine that it takes 
about 40 years for mango to mature. Against that the match people seem 
rather to like it and we have gone in for it for another reason. Supposing 
match factories ceased working or got other supplies, we can use the mango 
for other purposes, namely for timber and fuel. If we grow a lot of Bombax 
we do not know any other use for it. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is not the colour of mango very variable? 

Mr. Hodgson. —They complained to me of that, that some of the wood was 
dark coloured. 

Mr. Mathias. —What does that depend on? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I do not know. 

President. —Supposing you were to undertake plantations you have not 
really got the kind of tree that yon would plant yet? 

Mr. Hodgson,—We want to know from the Match industry what wood they 
want. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have yoTi seen the plantation of the Gujarat Islam Match 
Company ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I have not. One of my colleagues, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
inspected it about a year ago, and he said that it was badly tended. 

Plantations. 

Mr. Mathias. —One suggestion made to us about planting was that when a 
contractor takes a block of forest he extracts, we will say, 2,000 trees for 
purpose.s of making matf^hes, but he should be compelled to plant for every 
tree cut anotlier tree in an area set apart. Do you know how long it is 
necessary supposing the tree was simul, to attend to it after it is planted? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We look after teak for three, four or even five years at the 
most to protect them. Later on if it happens to be in mixed jungle we have 
to look after them from time to time because jungle woods overtop them, and 
after say 16 years we have to thin out the jungle wood species. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing this duty of re-planting was imposed on contract¬ 
ors, I take it that would not reduce the expenditure of the forest department 
in the way of tending such plantation? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. I don’t think that sort of arrangement would work 
out here at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is .some such arrangement I believe in Sweden. 

Mr. Hodgson. —If you want to incre.ase the amount of Bombax—assuming 
that Bombax is suitable—we could do it at the same time as we are increasing 
the number of teak. In a lot of the forests the method is clear cutting, every¬ 
thing is cut and the contractor removes the timber .and the fuel, and the .small 
stuff .about the size of my wrist is left and we pile that up in patches of 
varying sizes and burn it, and put in teak seod.s. We also in some places 
instead of growing teak grew Bombax, We tried that in the last monsoon. 
The reason for burning the ground is that you get a good big strong plant, 
anything up to (1 feet in one .season, and it is clear of weeds and soon estab¬ 
lished, whereas if you don’t burn you get a small plant and a lot of attention 
is necessary .afterwards. Wo thought if we put in Bombax we would get a 
large plant too, but it was a disappointment because it grew only 2 to 3 
inches high, whereas we tried other jungle wood species and" got large plants. 
For instance we tried Shewani (Gmelina arborea) and we got a rate of growth 
pf 1 foot a month for the first six months on burnt ground. The Bombax 
plant are still alive. If they last through the next hot weather they may 
establish themselves. 
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Dr. Matthai.—Kf^ya you tried to plant the area after completely clearing 
it? 

Mr. Hodgson.— We tried Bombax two years ago in the Paiichmahals 
-and it was reported as a failure. The plants germinated and then died, we 
don’t know why. We also tried a bit near Borivli and there also it was not 
successful. When it ia decided what species we should go in for we shall have 
to study them for two or three years as to the best way of propagating them. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yi'hai price per ton would make it worth your while to 
undertake plantation say of simul? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Without looking into figures, if the plantation was success- 
fill—and that is a big “ if ”—and supposing you could get 4 Bombax to 1 teak 
in your rotation, I should imagine that simul would only fetch about a fifth 
of the price of teak—we would have to get a much bigger price than we are 
rgetting now. 

Mr. Mathias. —Now you are only getting 8 annas a ton? 

Mr. Hodgson. —That is the minimum. We would have to get something 
to compete with teak selling at more than Rs. 100 a ton. 

Dr. Matthai. —How exactly do you get labour in this plantation? 

Mr. Hodgson.—We get local labour and in places like Kanara where the 
population is very sparse -we may have to bring labour from outside. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be very expensive. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes, but for teak it is worth it. In the case of leak we 
out and burn the unsaJeabie jungle wood and put in teak. That runs up to 
anything like Rs. 100 an acre for establishing a plantation. 

Mr. Mathias.—You. have no tribes here who go in for shifting cultivation ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We have but we don’t encoui'age that, and it would not 
work in these forests (Tbana, Kolaha, etc.) which are too valuable because 
■full of teak. In the Dangs there used to be shifting cultivators but they have 
all settled do-wn. 

President. —Supposing you were to undertake a plantation, would it be 
possible for you to have it in the Kolaba district or the Thana district or 
anywhere near Bombay? 

Mr. Hodgson. —In the Kolaba di.strict we can easily increase the number 
of mango if it does, not prove too expensive. I suggest mango because it 
seems to be popular with match factories and it is also popular with the 
Forest Department. In the Thana district we could put in a certain amount 
of Bombax at a low cost. The contractor prepares the rab beds and we put 
in the seeds. That would he about the cheapest we could do. 

President. —In your note you say “For Kolaba a scheme has been laid 
down to plant an area of 5,000 acres in 40 years 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. We started on that last rains w'ith 150 acres, but it 
failed unfortunately because the pig ate up the plants. That was the place 
■where we sowed mango. 

President. —Is there any clear felling round about here where you can 
undertake plantations ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. The system is clear felling but, the trouble is that 
all the teak comes up from the stumps of the old fellings. Once we establish 
a teak we get it virtually for ever. 

President. —In a plantation, supposing you undertake it, how many tons 
*ould you get in a year, say, on a 40 years rotatio)i for mango? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I could not tell you that. 

President. —In one acre how' much would there be? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We have not got any forest of this. We have got forests 
where the trees are scattered. 

President. —Supposing you were to plant it? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Hitherto we have not done any mango planting at all 
-except in a compound. 
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president. —Would it be feasible? Supposing 5 ’ou undertake plantation_i 
would it be feasible to have only one kind of tree or would you require other 
kinds of trees also to grow there? 

Mr. Hodgson. —It would be very unwise to have only one kind of tree. 
Very likely you will have insect or other trouble, These other soft wood 
species that we have been talking about, e.g., salai and Bombax, are what 
they call light demanders; they don’t protect the soil; the soil suffers and the 
trees don’t thrive then. They are better grown with other trees, particularly 
so in the case of teak. We cannot projiagate as much teak as we would like 
to because we have to mix it with other trees. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards your system of felling, do you adopt the clear 
felling system only? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. But we do a good deal of it. 

Mr. Mathias. —When you have a clear felling, do you have the roots ex¬ 
tracted ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. 

Mr, Mathias. —You get a certain amount of coppice? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We get a great deal of coppice in these forests round about 
Thana. We depend upon the coppice for a good deal of the next crop and 
when we plant we make bonfires in the blanks where there are no trees and 
put in seed or plants. 

Mr. Mathias. —In the clear felling you cut even the smallest trees, the 
idea being that when the next rotation conies nl! the trees will be of equal 

age. 

Mr. Hodgson. —’Yes. We have also a modified system. We have made a 
working plan lately for one forest in which we keep all trees up to 18" girth 
because we .say it won’t do auy harm to the growth of the other trees if the 
contractor prefers not to cut them. They would give a little larger timber at 
the end of the rotation. As a general rule the forest is absolutely clear cut. 
The results are quite different in the two cases, i.e., where we have patches 
where coppice come up and in the other where we burn the whole plot and 
don’t rely on coppice at all. 

Mr. Mathias. —Where you have a clear felling system I suppose it is im¬ 
possible to allow match manufacturers merely to extract from any particular 
coupe auy particular kind of tree they want. They have to take the whole 
coupe. 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. They need not take the whole coxip^.. First of all 
when the demand started we did our best to get these match people to deal 
directly with the contractors for the coup& and take the soft woods from them, 
but the contractors refused to take an interest in it owing to the low rates 
offered by the Match industry because they could not pay more than a certain 
rate. The next thing wo did was that we grouped a number of these coupes 
together. We really took the whole series of 40 or even two series of 40 and 
said to the match companies “ you can work out if you can in one year an area 
of 2,600, 3,000 or over ”—some of these blocks went up to over 4,000—“ inde¬ 
pendent of any coupe contractor ”. They went round and took the trees they 
like and they are doing that still. We have, more than one tract being worked 
tinder that system and it does not interfere with other work. 

Afr. Mathias. —^Whioh do you think is the best system for the match manu- 
facturers^to purchase trees from contractors or to extract the wood them?- 
selves P 

Mr. Hodgson. —If you get a reasonable rate from the contractor then I 
think it saves you trouble, you get the wood delivered at the station. But 
that might not be enough. You might have to do the other as well. If you 
do the other you have this disadvantage, that you will have to take a large 
block of forest and work on a 20 year felling cycle over a large area. 

Mr. Mathias. —If we adopted a measure which would increase the price of 
match wood without decreasing the profits of the manufacturer, then it would 
pay contractors to take up this business, would it not? 
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Mr. Sodgson. —But the main trouble for match wood is transport, the 
price is a fleabite. 

President.-^Ate there fairly good communications in Thana and Kolaba 
districts ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —^Yes, we have a net work of cart tracks joining up the 
metal roads. There is no trouble about that. 

President. —Where is this area of 6,000 acres in the Kolaba district.? 

Mr. Hodgson.—lt is near the railway line, 

President. —Which is the nearest railway station? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Karjat. 

President. —The Kolaba district runs along the coast, does it not? 

Mr, Hodgson. —Yes. There is also a railway going to be made from Mum- 
bra to Mahad. The communications are going to be improved very much. 

President. —How far will they have to go from the forest to the railhead? 

Mr. Hodgson. —There is another little railway line which runs from Kar¬ 
jat to Khopoli. They use that railway a lot. You get a lot of timber within 
five miles of the railway. 

President. —This plantation of 5,000 acres is it within fir'e miles of the 
railway ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. Tiiere is another station called Palasdhari. This 
area is within a mile and a half of that station. 

President. —As regards communications this area is not badly situated? 

Mr. Hodgson.—lt is not. Another thing in the Kolaba district is that 
there are rivers and these can he u.sed. Boats go up the rivers and can be 
loaded. 

President. —Then the cost of transport ought not to be very high. 

Mr. Hodgson. —It is probably lower than other places, but still it is very 
high. 

President. —What do you estimate the cost of transport to be? 

Mr. Hodgson. —The match factory at Ambarnath is paying Es. 4 for a 
cart load of mango logs. It costs them Es, 60 altogether. 

President. —The railway fare cannot be very much because from Karjat to 
Ambarnath is not a great distance. It must have been the labour. 

Mr. Hodgson, —The labour rates are high. They are 50 per cent, more 
than they used to be. 

President. —It is labour then that is respojisible for the high cost. It 
cannot be the railway freight because the distance from Karjat to Kalyan 
won’t be more than 40 miles. 

Mr. Hodgson. —It is not. I don’t think they send it that way either. 
They send it down by boat. They send it down by one river and Up another 
river, or they send by railway. 

Mr. Mathias. —The match factories at present get their wood at about 
Es. 40 a ton. Where do they get these trees from? I understood that they 
extract from Kolaba and Thana? 

Mr. Hodgson, —Yes. They also do it from the Panch Mahals and Surat. 

Mr. Mathias. —But then you were saying that the railway freight was 
high ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —That is their complaint. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do they manage to land it at their factory at that 
price? Do they buy through contractors? 

Mr. Hodgson, —They buy from coupe contractors and also from us. 

Mr, Mathias. —The places they get their wood from must be the most 
easily accessible ones ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I am sure that when they take one of these areas, they 
work out the most easily situated trees and leave the others. 
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Preiident. —But from the forest point of view I take it that these planta¬ 
tions can never be made very remunerative? 

Mr. Hodgson, —I am afraid not. 

President. —^Even at Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 royalty you would find it uneconomical, 

Mr. Hodgson. —I think it would be very difficult to compete with hard 
woods and particularly with teak. They have some lands where they don’t 
grow teak in the Ranch Mahals and we have been trying to grow Bombax 
on that and one plantation is in its third year, but is a failure. They ger¬ 
minated but the trees died. The idea was that we should stock all this land 
which is not suitable for teak with Bombax, but we never expected that once 
the trees germinated they would die later. 

Mr. Mathias. —When we were at Ahmedabad the Sultan Match Factory 
ownera were loud in their complaint that they could not get any wood from 
the forest department. Could you throw any light on that? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I can’t. In one ease we called for tenders for soft woods 
in the East Khandesh Division and there was not a single tender at all, 

Mr Mathias. —The complaint seemed rather curious because it is to the 
advantage of the forest department to dispose of these soft woods as far as 
possible. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Certainly. This allegation won’t stand at all. Another 
thing is this. There are cases of people taking a contract and not working 
out anything, so it is needful for us to tie them down to a minimum number 
of carts because all our trouble otherwise goes for nothing. 

President.. —Generally speaking what i.s the position from the forest point 
of view. Would yovi consider plantation a very good source of revenue? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No, not even if it is successful. 

President. —If you had to undertake it, you would not he able to sell any 
wood say under Rs, 3 or Rs. 4 a ton on an average as royalty? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No, it would bo 20 to 30 years before we can get it. 

President. —At Rs. 3 or 4 it is very doubtful whether it would pay you 
because you don’t have any data just now. 

Mr. Hodg.son.-~Hc. 

President .—Another difficulty is, ymi have to take a rotation of 20 to 25 
years for Bombax and 40 years for mango. 

Mr. llodg.soii ,.—I am afraid you cannot get out of that. 

President. —Supposing the requirements of this Presidency were 20,000 
ton.s a year, you cannot toll us how many acres you would require each year? 

Mr. Hodgson.—lrr those figures that Mr. Edie gave you he put the annual 
wood available as 10,000 ton.s from our forests. 

President. —I am talking of a plantation, that is on a 40 years rotation. 
Say you require 20,000 tons a year. I .suppose 15 to 20 tons an acre would be 
about the limit. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I should say less than that. 

President. —^Let us say 10 tons, then it means you require for 20,000 tons 
about 2,000 acres a year. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes, if sueoessful. 

President. —And that must go on for 40 years. 

Mr. Hodgson .—Yes. 

President. —Whereas you oannot do more than 150 acres a year under pre¬ 
sent conditions, can yon? 

Mr. Hodgson. —^Yes. In the way 1 have suggested before we could do a 
little more by sowing some Bombax where Bombax will grow and some mango 
where that will grow along with the teak. 

President. —I am talking of a plantation specially for match woods. 
Supposing you had to plant 2,000 acres a year, could you do it for this one 
purpose? 
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Mr. Hodgson. —I don’t think so. 

President. —How much do you sow in a year? 

Mr. Hodgson. —In the whole Presidency we are sowing about 30,000 acres, 
but a very large part of that, about 11,000 acres, is in Sind and that is babul. 

President. —I suppose it protects itself more or less ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —It does. Even cattle don’t destroy these. It is simple 
work and it does not cost very much. Unfortunately we have got a huge 
area with a huge quantity of wood, which I suppose is suitable, in Khandesh, 
and yon cannot make use of it. That .seems an awful pity! 

President. —Now as regards the actual quantities available in the forest 
your statement is not very encouraging. The total is 10,800 tons a year; of 
that 2,000 tons is in Sind and is really not very useful for these people here 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. May I ask whether it is useful at all? 

President. —We do not know that. I think this poplar has not been tried. 

Mr. Mathias.—They experimented on it in Dehra Dun and they consider 
it fairly good. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Would not 2,000 tons a year run a small factory there? 

President. —We have got to consider whether these small factories can 
manufactiu'e matches economically. I dare say 2,000 tons will suffice for a 
small factory but we are now considering the position of the match factories 
here in Bombay. What have you got for them? These three areas in the 
Kanara and Belgaum districts are not of very great use to the Bombay manu* 
facturers. Then you have got the Dangs and the Panch Mahals which you 
have already given to the Gujrat Islam Match Factory, and in any case they 
are rather far from Bombay. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes, they are. 

President. —The Thana and Kolaba districts remain containing altogether 
3,600 tons. As regards the.se we have not any reliable information. 

Mr, Hodgson. —That is true. 

Pre.'iidcaf.—Tlieii there i.s much talk about railway freights, but the railway 
freights from the railhead to the factories do not appear to be very high. 

Mr, Hodgson. —The cartage and eooly rates are very high. 

President. —They have complained that the railway freights are very high, 
It does not seem to me that 3 to 4 rupees railway freight is too high. 

Mr. Hodgson .—Not compared with other costs. 

President. —Then in these forests the main item I take it is the expense on 
labour ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes, labour and cartage. 

President.—What can Government do as regards these? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We cannot do anything because they are settled by market 
rates. That affects our revenue too just the same way. 

President. —On an average you calculate your cartage charge as one rupee 
a mile or what? 

Mr. Hodgson. —It is Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per ton mile. 

President .—But in the Kolaba district cartage would only be 5 or 10 rupees 
at the most if the forest is within 5 miles from the railhead and the rest of 
the charge must be for labour. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Then of course you get some of the cuttings in near and 
easy places and some in difficult place.s. Trees have to be cut and dragged 
down to a road and loaded into a cart. 

President. —How do they drag them down? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Both by coolies and by buffaloes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The cartage rates are very high in Bombay, are they not ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —They are, indeed. 
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Dr. Matthai. —I believe you could save cartage in Sind as regards Populus 
euphratioa because it grows by the river side so that it is only a question of 
railway freight mainly, is it not? 

Mr, Hodgson. —I presume you could float them down if you wanted to. 

Dr. Matthai, —You have to raft them or what? 

Mr, Hodgson,- —Yes; they also use country boats. 

Mr, Mathias. —Has this Populus euphratica been taken by any of the 
match factories? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I don’t think the Bombay factories have used it at all and 
I understand there is no match factory in Karachi, though there is, I believe, 
a small one at Bubak in Larkana District that uses this wood. 

President. —What it comes to is this: as regards plantations the position 
is hopeless from the Government or from any other practical point of view. 

Mr. Hodgson.—I am afraid it is. 

President. —Then as regards the quantities actually available I think you 
are groping in the dark more or less. 

Mr. Hodgson. —But mind information could be got given time and money. 

President. —What sort of establishment would you require for that purpose? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We simply want to strengthen our survey staff, and we 
have forest guards and people who are capable of doing that work. Then 
again we want money for substitutes, that is to say we take a man who is 
able to do this work off his job we must put in another man. 

President. —Could you give us an estimate of what it would cost Govern¬ 
ment to undertake this enumeration work in the Thana, Kolaba and Khandesh 
districts ? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We require time to e.stimate that. We have to decide first 
of all what percentage of the areas you want us to examine and how thoroughly 
you want that to be done and that makes a big difference. 

President. —We cannot tell you how' thoroughly vt'e want you to do that 
except that we would like to be satisfied whether the estimate could be relied 
upon. 

Mr. Maihias.-~1 imagine if you undertake enumeration, you take a belt of 
a certain width which runs straight through the forest? 

Mr. Hodgson. —We generally take one or two acres here and there. We 
do it not so much in belts as wo do it per acre but of course you get the same 
results. 

President. —To enumerate the whole area how many acres do you think 
you would have to undertake? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I should be guided by what the match factories would agree 
to take the stuff from. 

President. —You have given us these four areas, two in Khandesh. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Assuming they are sufficieutly near. 

President.- —That is for the forest authorities to find out. You cannot 
expect the match manufacturer to go into the forest and say that. 

Mr. Hodgson. —We say we have got all these supplies of salai, odina wodier 
and so on and it is up to them to say wdiether they could use them or not. 

President. —The point is, unless they can get the wood delivered at the 
factory at about 40 rupees a ton, it is hardly likely as far as our present 
information goes that they can use the wood. Then you have to calculate 
how much you w'ould have to allow for freight from the railhead to the factory. 
You deduct that first and then what remains 'is yours. That is to say you 
undertake extraction and everything and you deliver at the railhead. 

Mr. Hodgson. —We are to base this figure on the present price.s. 

President. —On the present prices of matches, present cost of labour and 
so on. You have to calculate how far you can go into the forest in order to 
bring the wood to the railhead. On that basis we should like you to give us 
nil estimate as to the quantity that would be available in the forest. You 
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need not go into very inaccessible areas. Snpposing we allow, say Rs. 15 for 
charges from the railhead to the factory, then it leaves you Rs. 25. For 
Rs, 25 a ton how far can you go into the forest? And your enumeration will 
be confined merely to that area. If yon are to make an enumeration on that 
basis you must give an idea of the establishment you would require. If you 
can give us some approximate idea for these four areas, two in E-ast Khandesh 
and two in Kolaba and Thana districts, it would be useful. It depends on 
whether the wood is available in large quantities. 

Mr. Hodgson. —The trouble is about the distance. 

President. —Kolaba and Thana districts ai'o all right so far as di.stances 
are concerned. Take those only. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I would be satisfied with two parties. 

President. —You can take time to consider it. If you can let us have your 
estimates after a fortnight or so it will do for us. 

Mr. Hodgson. —That would be better. How long would you give us to do^ 
the enumeration? 

President. —You must say that. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I could do it much quicker if I put on more parties, 

Mr. Mathias. —You can take the time which would be reasonably econo¬ 
mical and administratively convenient. 

Mr. Hodg.sofi. —We could do a good deiil in the working season from 1st 
November to the 1st of June. That would give you a very fair idea if we do 
the work in the working season. 

President. —Much has been said about Government not doing this, that and 
a thousand and other things and we want really to understand what the posi¬ 
tion is from the Government point of view. It is absolutely essential that 
the industry and Government should know what forest resources they have at 
their disposal for this purpose, and we therefore want a little more accurate 
information than what is contained in the statement already supplied to us. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I could do a good deal for Rs. 600 a month for seven 
months. 

President. —That is not a very big sum. 

Mr. Hodgson. —It is not big. I could run a couple of parties on that more 
or lessL 

Mr. Mathias, —Has any proposal for enumeration been put up before Gov¬ 
ernment here? 

Mr. Hodgson. —None. 

President. —You can give us a considered proposal. It would not break 
the back of Government if they were to spend .Rs. 600 a month, 

Mr. Hodgson. —I don’t see how we are going to start before next season 
because as you know there is always delay when you bring up a proposal 
before Government! 

President. —That is true. It does not matter if you are not able to start 
till next year. What we want to know is what would be the commitment of 
the local government if they were to undertake it. 

Mr. Hodgson. —I will give you that. 

President. —In one of these documents (Local Government’s letter)—we 
do not know how far it is going to be kept confidential—any how there is no 
harm in referring to page 14 of it. It is stated that some of these factories 
have complained that Government have been practically destroying match 
wood. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hodgson. —It is not correct. I have got papers about that with me 
here. Supposing we have two teak growing side by side and there is no room 
for both the one that is inferior is cut. In the same way if we get a, teak 
growing alongside any other inferior species, and the inferior species is not 
useful, then it is cut. Then these match factory people seeing the soft wood 
cut complain that match wood is being destroyed. In the case of match wood 
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there being no demand for tho timber it would be left lying there. We would 
anly be too pleased if somebody were to take it away. 

'President. —This cutting is done merely in the interest of silviculture? 

Mr. Ilodtjson. —Yes. Similarly if wo are to grow Bonibax we have to grow 
it closely at first, then we have to cut some to leave enough room for the 
remainder to mature. I think this complaint is due to tho fact that these 
jjeople do not understand silviculture. We used to destroy them by girdling 
removing all wo could; now we are trying to get a sale for thejii. 

Mr. Mathias. —I suppose you have consulted tho match factories on tlie 
subject of their requirements? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. From time to time we .send them logs to see what 
they have to say about them. There are some on their wa 3 ' now, but we have 
not got as much good out of tiiat as we tlioiight wc would because we get very 
conflicting inforTuatiou. 

President. —The information that \’ou reall.v re<iuii’e i.s this, naineU', wiiat 
kind of wood thej- consider suitable for their purpo.scs, is it not? 

Mr. 'Hodgson. —Yes. 

Presidmit .—That information, I take it, you have not got? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. Wo want to be sure before we start growing particular 
kinds of wood. 

President. —Your department has been in comminiication with the manu¬ 
facturers for .some time now? 

Mr. Hodgson. —ye.s. We send them all species which might he useful for 
match purposes. We cut a log or tno and send them alojig. Different forest 
offieers do that and 1 have done it myself. 

Pre.sident. —So far you have bad no definite e.vpfes,?lon of opinion as to 
which .species they consider suitable? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. I ha\'o been round and a.sked them hut they have told 
me different things. 

Mr. Mathias. —It would be of assistance to you if the Match Manufac¬ 
turers .Association on the Bombay side came to .some definite conclusions and 
send them on to you as to the suitability of wood? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Ye,s it would. 1 am sure 1 have not had the same opinion 
from the same people twice over. I am perfectly certaiji that the Ambarnath 
people said that they could not make splint out of salai and then they made 
them afterwards. 

Dr. Matthai. —I .snppo.se in regard to most of tho woods the quality would 
vary according to tho soil? 

Mr. Hodgson. —1 liave had a comi)laint th.at the niiingo was not always of 
the same quality. 

Dr. Matthai. —We had the same complaint about Bombas that in some 
cases it i.s rather lighter and in other cases it i.s darker. 

iff. Hodgson. —T cannot .sa^' from experience, but it i.s likely to be so, 
because we. get a difference in the quality of tho teak. The Dangs teak is 
looked ui5on as much .stronger than that on tho Bombay side. Then again 
there is a complaint about twisted fibre. The climate and the soil differ and 
thej' may affect the growtli .and quality of the wood, but we have not got any 
definite information about it. 

President. —’She colour i.s less important than the fibre, there is no ques¬ 
tion about that. In this long list you have given I think there are onl 5 ' four 
or five species w’hich have boon used bjf these factories? 

Mr. Hodgson.—That i.s so. Would it be po.ssible for you to let us know if 
it is out of the que.stion to make splints in the Satpura range whore we have 
thi,s Bo.swelia serrate instead of sending the whole lot to Bombay, We are 
very keen on that because we have no use for this wood. 

President, —It is very difficult because we don’t form any opinion until 
we nctu,'rill,y come down to write the report. 

Mr. Hodgson. —It i.s a pity that whore there i.s .such a lot of wood it is of 
no use. 
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President. —It requires more intricate calculation than one would think 
to decide whether it would really be cheaper in the long run to manufacture 
splints in the forests. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Not only in our forests but there are a lot of other forests 
in the Indian States where there arc lots of similar jungle woods. 

President. —-If any factory were to undertake its own plantation would 
Government give it land at a reasonable rate? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Honestly I don’t think they could. There is very little 
land to give; certainly there is little or nothing outside the forests and I don’t 
think it would be practical to give uj) forest land. 

President.'—I saw it suggested in one of the Government documents that it 
was the business of the match factories to have their own forests and now I 
wi.sli to knov how the iiictories are to have their own forests if there is \i,o 
land available? 

Mr. Hodgrin. — One factory up in Ahmedabad has some land. 

President.--It is only 125 acres; it is so small. 

Mr. Hodgson. —Yes. I also saw one small area at Borivli and then 1 find 
that the Development department in Bombay wants it, and in all probability 
it will get thi.? land for building purposes. 

President. —Have you no waste land which Government can give for plan¬ 
tation purposes just as is done in Burma? 

Mr. Hoogsti'ii. —There is some, bxit not much and I doubt if it i.s suitable 
for plaritaticms. 

Mr. Mathias. —Was that Government forest land on which the Islam Match 
Company have their plantation? 

Mr. Hodgson. —No. 

I)t. Matthai .—^They told us that it was waste land. 

Mr, Hodgson. —It was waste laud probably. You can’t take up private 
land because it costs too much. 

President. —Then the factories simply cannot have their own forests? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Honestly I don’t see how they are going to have their own 
land. Our Minister talked about giving up a bit of land at Borivli but I 
don’t think it is worth having. We tried to grow Bombax on it but it did 
not turn out succefssful: then there is the Development Department which 
wants it. 

President. —You really cannot have a forest near a big city like Bombay 
and Borivli is not far enough to have a forest. 

Mr. Borivli. —That is true. 

President.- -Then private [ilantation, I take it, is out of the question? 

Mr. Hodgson.—1 don’t see how it is going to be done. It would have been 
easier to have done that a generation or two ago when land was more easy 
to get. We ourselves have the greatest difficulty in afforesting any area 
because the cost of land is so great, unless it happens to be waste land. 

President. —What will be the price per acre on an average for private 
plantation, say in the Kolaba or Thana district? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I could not tell you off-hand because it varies with the 
class of land enormously. 

President. —Is Kolaba a rice growing district? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Mostly rice growing. 

President. —Then it woidd be more profitable to grow rice than to have a 
forest, would it not? 

Mr. Hodgson. —Much more profitable, and we forest officers cannot retain 
or purchase such land at all because it won’t pay us. 

President. —And Government would not part with any forest land to a 
private concern; is that the position? 

Mr. Hodgson. —I think it would be very difficult to get and it is proble¬ 
matical whether a private concern would be able to make it a success. 
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Forest Department, Bengal. 


(i) Letter from the Tariff Board, to the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, dated 

the 17th October 1927. 

I am directed by the Tariff Board to ask if you would kindly supply, for 
use in the enquiry now proceeding into the circumstances of the Match in¬ 
dustry, any information you may have regarding— 

(1) The amount of genwa timber available in the Sunderban area for 

match-making factories situated in the vicinity of Calcutta or 
elsewhere. 

(2) The rate of growth of this tree. 

(3) The suitability for plantation, that is to say, whether it would be 

possible to establhsh plantations of this tree to feed the match 
factories. . 


(2) Copy of letter No. 721118-16, dated the 2nd November 1927, from the "Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, Sundarbans Division, to the Conservator of 

Forests, Bengal. 

With reference to your No. 2684/1-T.-47, dated the 26th October 
1927, I have the honour to state that it is not possible to give the amount 
of 6reu,t(;ffl available in the Sundarbans until the enumeration for the Working 
Plan is finished. 

2. Nothing is known yet regarding the rate of growth. 

3. Natural regeneration is good and no artificial regeneration or planta¬ 
tions have been experimented with up to the present. 

The export of Oeniva timber during the last three years from the Sundar¬ 
bans was as follows : — 

C. ft. 

1924-2S. 70,50,412 

1926-26 83,20,232 

1926-27 96,82,443 

Only a small portion of this was probably suitable for matches. 

It is not at all certain whether we can keep to this volume of export in 
■subsequent years. 


No. 2850/1-T.-47. 

Bengal Forest Office. 

Darjeeling, the 9th November 1927. 

Copy forwarded to the Secretary, Tariff Board, tor information with 
reference to his letter No. 800^ dated the 17th October 1927. 

(Sd.) J. WALKER, 

for Offg. Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

B.—Obal. 

Evidence of Mr. A. J. GIBSON, Conservator of Forests, recorded at 
Calcutta on Wednesday, the 15th February, 1928. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Gibson, you are the Chief Conservator of Forests, Bihar 
and Orissa? 

Mr. Gibson. —I am the Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Mathias .—There is no Chief Conservator there? 

Mr. Gibson. —No. 

President. —That is to say, you are the head of the department? 

Mr. Gibson .—Yes. 

President. —Is “ Forests ” a Transferred Subject there? 

Mr. Gibson. —No. We work directly under the Governor in Council. 
President. —Were you in the Punjab for some time? 

Mr, Gibson. —Yes, for a long time. 

President. —When did you leave it? 

Mr, Gibson. —In 1925. 

President. —Have you spent most of your service in the Punjab? 

Mr. Gibson. —Iti the Punjab and in the United Provinces. 

President. —So you know all the three Provinces? 

Mr. Gibsoii. —Yes. 

President. —I understand from one of the notes here that you paid a visit 
to Sweden. 

Mr. Gibson, —I was deputed by the Punjab Government to go to Sweden 
to look into the question of the match industry and the pulp industry. 
President. —When did you visit Sweden? 

Mr. Gibson.—In 1921. 

President. —Were you allowed to see any match factory there? 

Mr. Gibson. —I failed to get inside any match factory. 

President. —Did you try any other countries besides Sweden? 

Mr. Gibson. —Quite recently I have returned from deputation to Australia 
and I have been in one of the very largest factories there, that is “ Bryant 
and May’s,” with a daily output of 3,500 gross. 

President. —That has been recently started? 

Mr. Gibson. —Quite recently. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they use imported wood? 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes, pai-tly Finnish wood. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they use any local wood? 

Mr, Gibson. —Yes. 

Mr. MatHias. —What kind of wood? 

Mr. Gibson. —Pine from Queensland. 

President. —What does it correspond to here? 

Mr. Gibson. —The blue pine in the Punjab, Pinus excelsa. 

President. —Is it used on any large scale there? , 

Mr. Gibson. —They use that wood but the quantity is limited. There is 
one feature of the Australian match trade which is unique and that is that 
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the inside boxes are made of pnlp, not wood at all. I have got a box here 
(shown). 

President. —Are the sides made of pulp tooP 

Mr. Gibson, —^Yes. That would be a very interesting development in 
India, if you could make inner boxes out of pulp. 

President. —What is thi,s pulp made of? 

Mr. Gibson. —They will make it in Australia from immature eucalyptus- 
trees. 

President. —Is it just a little innovation or is it done because it is 
cheaper ? 

Mr. Gibson. —T think it has an economic reason. It is very much more 
difficult to get wood for veneering purposes. Even if the wood is inferior 
you could make pulp out of it. 

President. —We enquired into the Paper industry before and there was no 
suitable wood for pulp making on any commercial scale. If you have a 
pulp mill you will have to have a big one and the Match industry will not be 
able to absorb all the pulp made there. 

Mr. Gibson. —They may make wrapping paper out of pulp. 

President. —They do make wrapping paper out of pulp manufactured 
from sahai grass. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long ago did you go to Australia? 

Mr. Gibson. —I returned only in December. 

Dr. Matthai. —What was the idea of this deputation? 

Mr, Gibson.—l was sent over there by the Government to advise the 
Commonwealth Government on the starting of a Forests Products Labora¬ 
tory. 

Pre.sident. —Did you see any forests in Sweden? 

Mr. Gibson. —Only a few. 

President, —Did you go there in the winter? 

Mr, Gib,son. —I went in November. 

President. —That was not the season for felling. 

Mr. Gibson.—No. I was too early. I understand they fell in the snow. 
The important part of the work in Sweden is the extent to which co-operative- 
work is used in the extraction of their wood. All the traders combine and 
the wood is floated by co-operative societies and is distributed to the owners 
when it reaches the mills. 

President. —I was not able to see any forest either although I saw some 
factories. 

Mr. Gibson. —Strangely enough our Commercial Attache both in Stock¬ 
holm and in Oslo could not give me any assistance. 

President. —I was very fortunate in that respect. The Swedish Match 
Company showed me all that I wished to see. But, of course, I did not go 
to the forests. 

Mr, Mathias. —I understand that the views put forward are your per^ 
sonal views; they are not necessarily the views of your Government. 

Mr. Gibson. —I am in no way the accredited representative of my Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Mathias. —Or of yonr department. They are I understand your 
personal views. This is what the Government of Bihar and Orissa say in 
their letter of the 21st February, 1927: “ I am to request that the opinions 
expressed both by Mr. Gibson and by Mr, Gupta may be read as the per¬ 
sonal opinions of those two officers 

Mr. Gibson. —I have not seen that, but I am quite content to leave it at 
that. 
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Wood supply. 

Mr. Mathias. —Which are the kinds of wood that exist in Bikar and 
Orissa which you find mainly suitable for the match industry? 

Mr. Oihson. —They are mentioned in detail in Mr. Ghosh’s report. 

Mr. Mathias. —The three main kinds I understand are Trewia nudiflora, 
Odina wodier and Bombax nialabaricum. 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes, and to that I may add Boswellia serrata. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have not given us any estimate of the available 
supplies. 

Mr. Gibson. —Nor has it been attempted. It is not possible to give you 
any figures without making an enumeration survey. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has no enumeration been carried out? 

Mr. Gibson. —None whatever. 

Mr. Mathias. —So far as you have observed in the province the woods 
occur rather scattered? 

Mr. Gibson. —So scattered that I would add that their economic extraction 
i.'i almost impossible at present. 

Mr. Mathias.- —So that in the ahsence of plantation it would not be a 
feasible proposition to establish a match factory in Bihar and Orissa? 

Mr. Gibson. —I don’t think .so. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards plantation, I understand that you have started 
plantation very recently. 

Mr. Gil)son.—Quite recently; to be accurate in July 1925. 

Mr. MftWiias.—There too you have got very little information. 

Mr. Gibson. —We have no data at all so far. 

Mr. Mathias. —Were the trees transplanted? 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes, from nurseries. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have they done well so far? 

Mr. Gibson. —Not as well as they .should have because of carelessness 
in putting up the fences too late. 

Mr. Mathias. —What did they suffer from mainly? 

Mr. Gibson. —Partially draught and largely illicit grazing and deer 
grazing. 

Mr. Mathias. —Bombax malabarioum is particularly liable to grazing by 
cattle, is it not? 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes. 

President. —Was it a clear felled area? 

Mr. Gibson-. —Yes. It was sal forest—one at Posoita and the other is al 
Goilkora, 

Mr. Mathias. —At what stage do these trees reach comiiarative maturity, 
that is to say at what stage would they be fit for cutting for use in match 
factories ? 

Mr. Gibson. —Assuming the minimum girth is 20 inches for manufacture 
of matches I should say 25 years. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you worked out any figures as to whether plantation 
would be a profitable undertaking for Government? 

Mr. Gibson. —I have, in connection with an enquiry from the Director of 
Industries, Bihar and Orissa, to start a small plantation near Patna, and 
there were every stick is saleable if not in the shape of timber then as fir« 
wood for Patna City, it would be a paying proposition. 

Mr. 31athias.—What price per ton would cover your capital expenditure, 
What is the rate of interest you calculate? Is it 4 per cent. ? 

Mr. Gibson. —The usual rate of interest in this country. 
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Mr. Mathias. —What price would re-imburse 5 ’ou for your capital expendi¬ 
ture with compound interest? 

Mr. Gihson. —I have not worked that out. We are in the experimentaf 
stage yet. 

Mr. Mathias. —But you are satisfied that in this one particular area it 
Would be financially profitable to Government? 

Mr. Gihson. —Yes. I sent up a report to Government but Government did 
not proceed with the proposal, though from my experience in the Punjab I 
can tell you that our irrigated plantations there chiefly of sisoo and mul¬ 
berry give as high a return as Es. 22-8-0 per acre per annum nett. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the royalty charged for these trees? 

Mr. Gibson. —Absolutely nominal because there is no demand. I could, 
not quote off-hand. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say you have experience in the Punjab and the condi¬ 
tions as regards timber there were speciall.y favourable. 

Mr. Gihson. —Very favourable. 

Mr. Mathias.- —What is the source of supply? 

Mr. Gihson. —^We have got large coniferous forests in the upper reaches 
of the Punjab rivers and the timber can be easily floated in the shape of 
small logs down to the depots. 

Mr. Mathias. —These are mainly IHuus cxcelsa which are suitable for 
matches ? 

Mr. Gihson. —As a matter of f.act we liave also experiment at home at 
Bryant and May’s with Himalayan spruce and Himalayan fir and they made, 
good matches. 

Mr, Mathias, —We were told that these timbers had to be veneered very 
fresh, almost as soon as they were cut, in order to get good results. 

Mr, Gibson. —know, but the alternative is boiling. You can boil the 
wood if necessary. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present the Mahalakshmi factory in Lahore is obtaining 
its splints from Kashmir, so that the local supplies prirna facie would not 
appear to be very plentiful. 

Mr. Gibson. —They are getting wood partially from Kashmir and partially, 
from the banks of the Indus that is Fopulns exiphratica. 

Mr, Mathias. —It looks as though there is difficulty about getting wood 
They are also getting Bombax malabaricum from the United Provinces. 

Mr, Gihson. —They may not have been able to come to terms with Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Mathias. —They told us that Government bad been rather kind to 
them regarding the supply of blue pine. 

Mr. Gihson. —I am not in touch with recent developments. 

Mr. Mathias, —The blue pine is used for other purposes also, is it not? 

Mr, Gibson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias, —You say when you came back to the Punjab you got 
reputable Indian and British firms interested in the subject of the Match 
industry in the Punjab. What negotiations did you undertake? 

Mr. Gihson. —To deliver timber on the banks of the Beas river 

Mr. Mathias. —Why did the negotiations come to nothing? 

Mr. Gihson. —That I am unable to say. Government simply dropped it. 

Mr, Mathias. —Were they negotiations for the supply of timber for a 
certain number of years? 

Mr, Gibson. —The basis of the agreement was a share in the profits of 
the concern because we did not know what royalty to charge. Therefore we 
thought that a more reasonable course to take would be to take a share in 
the profits. 
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riantations. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards the plantations which you have undertaken 
what species have you selected P 

Mr. Oihson. —Here is a list of the trees planted (shown). These are in 
the plantation in Puri. 

President. —Are these all suitable for match purposes? 

Mr. Gibson. —They have all been tested at one time or another. 

Mr. Mathias. —You find that so far as plantation is concerned it pays 
you better to mix your species? 

Mr. Gibson. —I think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Oihson. —To prevent insect attacks chiefly. If you have all one 
species you might get insect and fungal attack which will wipe out the 
whole thing. Also, we want to get comparative data of growth and see 
which are quickest growing trees under plantation conditions. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you undertake plantation? Have you any wan¬ 
dering tribes there? 

Mr. Gibson. —No. We find oui- local labour supply sufficient. 

Mr. Mathias. —What does it cost you to plant? 

Mr. Gibson. —Only Rs. 15 per acre, hut if you add fencing, you have 
to add about Rs. 25. 

Mr. Matthai. —This Rs. 16 is just the cost of clearing and planting? 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes. That is the first year’s cost. 

Mr. Mathias. —Three years would be the time that they would have to he' 
looked after? 

Mr. Gibson. —They would be established in three years and the cost in¬ 
cluding fencing would be about Rs. 60. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is very much lower than the cost given to us in Burma. 

Mr. Gibson. —The labour rate is 7 annas a day, and we use a lot of 
women and children. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is this forest village labour? 

Mr. Oihson. —No, ordinary village labour. 

Dr. Matthai. —How many trees will you plant per acre? 

Mr Gibson.-—It varies according to the species. We are trying various 
species and according to the espacenient the number will be greater or 
smaller. I should say the average is 8'x8'. 

Dr. Matthai. —What does that mean? 

Mr. Gibson. —About 600 to 700 trees per acre. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that every match factory of any importance in. 
India is controlled by the Swedish Match combine. 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —But so far as we know that is hardly a correct statement 
of the ease. 

Mr. Gibson. —Somebody has stated that. As I say I have not been in 
touch with developments during the last two years. 

Mr. Mathias. —^This is not based on any definite data?. 

Mr. Gibson.—No. 

Mr. Mathias. —This is general information? 

Mr. Gibson. —^Yes, talking with various business people and so on. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is the practice in the Forest department in Bihar 
and Orissa as regards the sale of trees? Do you sell them at the rate of 50' 
c. ft. per ton? 
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Mr. Qihson. —Our general principle in our annual sales is to sell tlie 
coupes, as we call them, the ai-ea to be cut ev'erj" year divided into suitable 
ltd ;, by auction 

Mr. Mathia.';. —That is the auction system. Supposing j'ou had depart¬ 
mental felling? You do that occasionally, don’t you? 

Mr. Oibson. —W© do it very rarely. 

Mr. Mathias. —When you do that how do you sell the timber f 

Mr. Gibson. —We .sell by the foot girth and not by the cubic content. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you make any allowance for the bark in that? 

Mr. Oibson. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —The reason why I am asking you this is, the Chief f orest 
Ofllcer, Andamans, was telling us yesterday that in .selling match wood from 
the Andamans they make some allowance to cover the bark and we have 
no information that such is the practice in any of the main provinces in 
India. 

Mr. Gibson.—When we sell the tree by girth measurement it is measured 
over the bark, 

J)r. Mutthai. —These plantations are wndei-taken primarily for match 
factories P 

Mr. Gibson. —Ye.s, It is an experiment started by myself as a means of 
encouraging the industry and getting data for future development, 

l)r. Matthai. —Is thei’e at present sufiieient demand for wood from your 
existing match factories to justify a plantation? 

Mr. Gibson. —No. We have only got a demonstration factory at Gulzar- 
hagh and there are a few small match factorie,s in the province. I per¬ 
sonally only know of one in Puri which is (juite a small affair. 

Dr. Matthai.—leaking tliis plantation as an experimental one is it part 
of your policy to extend your plantation every year? You say you started 
with 60 acres and you say the area is being further extended by 400 acres 
this season. Do you intend to plant the whole of the 400 acres? 

Mr. Gibson. —The clearing has been done but the planting has been done 
more slowly. My idea is to plant the 400 acres. 

Dr. Matthai.—Wh'it is the total area under plant.ation? 

Mr. Gibson. —I was away at the end of la.st year since July and I do not 
know, but 1 could ascertain tiiat for yoa. 

Mr. Mathias, —Is it your policy to plant a certain definite area each year? 

Mr. Gibson.—^ 0 . There is no definite programme at present. It is 
purely an experimental work. If the work of the first tw'o years is success¬ 
ful I would probably go up to Government and ask for permission to speed 
up the programme. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the distance of the plantation from Calcutta? 

Mr. Gihsow.—Roughly 260 miles. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then the railway freight w'ould be prohibitive so far as 
factories in Calcutta are concerned? 

Mr. Gibson. —^Yes. 1 bold the view that the factory should be at the site 
of the supply of timber. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Railway freight will come to about Rs. 13 a ton? 

Mr. Gibson. —I think it is sound to keep your factory close to your 
permanent source of wood supply if you can. 

Mr. Mathias. —What sort of area do you think you would be able to plant 
each year with your available labour? 

Mr. Gibson. —It is not so much a question of available labour as available 
funds.” We can recruit quite a large labour gang. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing funds were available? 

Mr, Oibson .—^We could plant up to 400 acres a year. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Steadily and continually. 

Mr. Gibson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —On an average the cost will be Bs. 60 P 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes, for establishment and fencing, 

Pre.sident. —Have you seen the Gulzarbagh factory P 

Mr. Gibson. —I have not been there. 

President. —Who is in charge of it nowP 

Mr. Gibson. —1 am not quite sure who is in charge now, but I think it is 
not working at present. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has it been sold? 

Mr. Gibson. —There was a proposal before the Board of Industries of 
which I am a member but I do not know the outcome of the negotiations. 

President, —I suppose you have studied Mr. A. P. Ghosh’s report? 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes, 

President. —He has given an account of the industry which has led people 
to think that it is a very good proposition to start the match industry in 
Bihar and Orissa, 

Mr. Gibson. —It did give that impression. 

President. —AVhat do you think P Is that justified by your actual know¬ 
ledge of the facts? 

Mr. Gibson. —My opinion is that there is no scope for the development 
of the match industry in Bihar and Orissa unless we start plantation on a 
large scale, and the time is not ripe for plantation until we have data from 
the experimental plantations already started. Two years hence we will be 
in a position to tell you what can be done. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tw’o years fi‘om now? 

Mr. Gibson, —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Ghosh has given a list of 126 varieties of wood which 
ho thinks may be more or less suitable. Do you think that is rather an 
exaggeration. 

Mr. Gibson. —I fear so. We have now boiled it down to 10, 

Mr, Mathias. —Of these 10, about four which you have marked with 
asterisk you say you have no information. So that limits your number to 
6r 

Mr. Gibson. —That is so. 

President. —Mr. Troop’s hook and Mr. Ghosh’s two reports, one for 
Bengal and one for Bihar and Orissa, have spread the impression—and a very 
strong one—that there is any amount of wood available and that there is no 
end to the possibility of expansion of the Match industry in the country. 

Mr. Gibson. —I am sorry to say the optimism is ill-founded. 

President. —You have also pointed out that Mr. Troup was very largely 
influenced by German manufacturers of machinery. 

Mr. Gibson. —I was at Dehra Dun at that time and then a representative 
of a German firms—Rollers—came along and the woods were tested. It was 
to their interest to say that any number of woods was suitable in order to 
get a sale for their machinery in this country. That was what happened. 

Dr. Matthai. —The only action taken so far by the Bihar and Orissa Gov¬ 
ernment on Mr. Ghosh’s report is to start the demonstration factory at 
Gulzarbagh P 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —I believe that was directly the result of his report. 

Mr, Gibson. —I have no evidence but I believe so. That is, however, more 
a question for the Director of Industries. 
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Ooiiditions in Australia. 

President. —As regards Australia, did you discover whether the people 
Were finding any difficulty in producing these matches? 

Mr. Gibson. —None. This particular factory I was talking about em¬ 
ployees 600 hands—400 girls and 200 men—and the minimum wage of the 
men is £4-7-6 per week and that of the girls about £2-10-0 per week. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any information as to their cost per gross? 

Mr. Gibson. No. But I believe they are making a profit. 

President. —What are the working hours. For how many hours do they 
work a week? 

Mr. Gibson. —44 hours. 

Mr. Mathias. —A fair amount of work is dono by the hand process? 

Mr. Gibson. —I .saw nothing dono by hand except of course handlings the 
logs for feeding the rotaries and so on. 

3Ir. Mathias. —600 seems to lie rather a largo number if they are employ¬ 
ing a rotary machine. 

Mr. Gibson. —Yea. But a certain amount of filling is dono by hand by 
the girl labour. The machine is .supposed to do it but it requires a lot of 
attention.- 

President. —You say they do the box filling by hand, and what else? 

Mr. Gibson. —Supervision of the filling because the filling machines have 
to be carefully supervised. 

Mr. Mathias. —Wbat about gross packeting? Is that done by machi¬ 
nery ? 

Mr. Gibson. —My recollection is that it is done by a machine, only the 
girls dab the paste at each end. 

President. —This seems rather a large number. Is it a labour question 
that they must employ so many men? 

Mr. Gilson. —I am relying on what the manager told me. 

President. —600 does seem rather a large number even compared to India 
for th.at output. 

Mr. Gibson. —In addition to that they were making wax vestas. I do not 
know what the output was. 

President. —Possibly that may account for it. I suppose matches are not 
very cheap in Australia. 

Mr. Gibson. —They also do the whole of their printing in the factory and 
also the packing cases. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the price of matches in Australia? 

Mr. Gibson. —One penny a box in a tobacconist's .shop. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is practic.ally the same as the British price. 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes. I did not make any special enquiry into this. 

President. —When were you in the United Provinces? 

Mr. Gibson. —I was Forest Inspector at Dohra Pun in 1005 and Forest 
Economist in 1908 and against Forest Economist in 1919-1920. 

President. —In Mr. Pearson’s time? 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes, 

President. —At that time the match question was not a live one. 

Mr. Gib.son. —No. 

President. —And you never took any particular interest in it? 

Mr. Gibson .—No. 

Mr. Troup's enquiry. 

President. —Do you know what led to this enquiry by Mr. Troup? 

Mr. Gibson. —I think it arose directly as an attempt to start a new in¬ 
dustry in India. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Did he undertake it of his own initiative? 

Mr. Oibson. —No, I presume he got his orders from the Government of 
India. 

President. —Perhaps, the German people suggested the idea that the 
Match industry could be started in India. 

Mr. Gibson. —I think they had something to do with the enquiry being 
undertaken. 

President. —As far as you know the Puri factory is the only factory that 
remains of the old lot.^ 

Mr. Gibson.—That is the only one of which I am aware in Bihar and 
Orissa. 

President. —Where are these Bettiah Raj forests? 

Mr. Gibson. —^They are in the extreme north-west on the borders of the 
Gorakhpore district of the United Provinces with Nepal on the north. 

President. —Are they connected by rail? 

Mr. Gibson. —The Bengal and North-Western Railway runs to Narayan- 
gunge which is the southern end of the Bettiah Raj forest and I suppose the 
average lead is 22 miles from the forest to the rail head. 

President. —Is it well provided with roads? 

Mr. Gibson. —No. 

President. —These two sites that you have selected, are they near railway 
stations P 

Mr. Gibson. —Yes. 

President. —Can you get as much land as you like for plantation pur¬ 
poses in those areas or are you limited by any labour conditions? 

Mr. Gibson. —^We are limited, but tlie sites are purely experimental at 
present. We can extend them at both sites to possibly 1,000 to 1,200 acres 
each; and if they are successful wo can get equally well situated areas near 
the railway elsewhere. 

President. —What is your policy? Do you intend to persist in your 
investigations or are you going to abandon these plantations? 

Mr. Gibson. —As I say it is only experimental at present. Should they 
prove successful and should there be a demand they can be expanded at a 
maximum rate of 400 acres per annum. 

President. —When would you know whether you are to pursue the policy 
or not? 

Mr. Gibson. —About two years from now. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are there to your knowledge any cottage match factories in 
Bihar and Orissa? 

Mr. Gibson. —I am not aware of any. 
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Chief Forest Officer, Andaman Islands. 

A,— Whitten. 

(i) Letter from the Tariff Hoard, to the Chief Forest Officer, Andaman Islands, 
Fort Blair, dated the 9th 'April 1937. 

1 am directed to invite a reference to the attached copy of a letter addressed 
by the Indian Tariff Board to all local Governments and to that of the reply 
received thereto from the Government of Burma, and to say that the Board, 
during the course of the enquiry now proceeding into the circumstances of the 
Match-making Industry, has leai-ned that certain of the match factories 
situated in T!.angoon import some of their supplies of timber from the Andaman 
Islands. This fact is of considerable interest to the Board, and I am, there¬ 
fore, to ask you to be so good as to furnish it with detailed information in 
answer to the following questions : — 

(1) The existence, quantity and suitability of wood for the manufacture 
of— 

(i) splints, 

(ii) veneers, and 

(Hi) iiacbing oases. 

(2) The proximity and accessibility of the source of supply of such timbers 
to Port Blair or any other port of export. 

(3) Have consignments of such woods been exported to India or Burma in 
the past! If so, please give the quantities—if available—which have been so 
exported during the last three years. 

(4) Have such consignments been extracted and exported by Government 
agency or by contractors? In either case please state; — 

(a) the price f.o.b, port, 

(b) the cost of freight to Rangoon, and 

(e) the cost of freight to Calcutta. 

(5) If by contractors, what are the conditions under which permission for 
extraction is given? 

(6) What is the royalty levied on the different species P 

(7) What quantities of wood suitable for the manufacture of splints or 
veneers could be exported annually and in accordance with the forest working 
plans from the Andaman forests at a price not exceeding Rs. 35 per ton of 
50 cubic feet landed at, Rangoon ? In your answer please specify the different 
kinds of wood and the tonnage of each. 

(8) Have any concessions for extracting timber for the .manufacture of 
splints, veneers or packing cases been granted? If so, to whom? 

(9) Has the Forest Department undertaken or is it likely to undertake in 
the near fntui-e any operations for the establishment of plantations of trees 
suitable for the manufacture of matches in the forests under your charge? 

(10) Have any areas accessible to Port Blair or any other port of export 
been planted with suitable trees by any outside agency? 

(11) What are the conditions of transport from the forests in which suitable 
timber is found to the port of export: — 

(a) during the monsoon ; 

(b) during the dry season; 

and what is the cost of transporting the timber by each of any methods which 
may be employed? 

2. I am to add that the Board would he glad if your answers to these 
questions could he sent by the 16th May 1927. 
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(2) Letter from the Chief Forest Officer, Andaman Ldaiids, dated the 

17th May 1927. 

With reference to yonr letter No. 301, dated the 9th/12th April 1927, I 
have the honour to reply as follows: — 

(1) As the demand for these timbers has only recently sprung up, no 
enumerations are available of the quantities of suitable woods for match 
manufacture but as a rough estimate I give 3 tons per acre over 1,500 
square miles of forests, i.e,, 2,880,000 tons say 144 million cubic feet but it 
is probably more. 

The only information I have of the suitability of timber for the different 
purposes has been obtained from Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood & Go., 
Rangoon, who inform me that llhui> (Canarium euphyllum) is the most suit¬ 
able wood which they have found for making match boxes and Steroulia 
campanulata for splints. I cannot give an estimate of the quantity of these 
woods available in the Andamans, they probably amount to ird of the avail¬ 
able supplies given above. 

(2) Exploitation is not very difficult from any part of the Andamans as 
most of the timbers float and can be rafted. There are quite a number of 
good harbours where it can be shipped. The timber is now in the first 
instance carried by a Forest Department steamer to Port Blair or rafted to 
Stewart Sound and thence exported to Burma or India by the Government 
steamer. The sources can be tapped throughout the year by continual shift¬ 
ing of extraction camps to suit the different seasons. 

(3) The following ai'e the exports during the last year ; — 

Papita. }>!u.tp. 

Tons. Tons. 

To Rangoon.1,151 3,494 

To Calcutta ...... 598 nil. 

(4) The timber is being extracted by Government Agency. 

No timber has been sold at f.o.b. rates. 

Present price o.i.f. Rangoon is Rs. 36 for Papita and Rs. 40 for Dhup. 
Freight is Rs. 10 for Papita and Rs. 12-8-0 for Dhup. This low freight was 
fixed in order to enable us to establish a demand for the timber but these 
rates are likely to be increased in the future. 

The timber is sold in Calcutta at Rs. 37-8-0 and the freight is Rs. 12-S-O 
per ton. 

(5 and 6) There are no contractors and hence no royalty is charged. 

(7) No working plan for these timbers is at present in existence but I 
estimate that. 6 to 6,000 tons could be exported annually at present and 5 or 
6 times that amount if sufficient transport to India or Burma were available. 

I regret I have no figures for the different kinds of wood but include 
Sterculia campanulata, Sterculia alata, Canarium euphyllum, Bombax niala- 
baricum, Tetrameles nudiflora, Steroulia villosa and a few other species in 
the estimate given in paragraph 1. I hope the price of timber will go up 
to Rs. 50 per ton c.i.f. Rangoon or Rs. 60 c.i.f. Calcutta a.s present prices 
leave little profit. 

(8) No concession has been given but the forest department has agreed 
to supply about 6,000 tons this year to Rangoon and 2,000 tons to Calcutta. 

(9) The forest department has made experiments with plantations of 
Canarium euphyllum mixed with other timbers but sufficient data for the 
purpose of answering the enquiry of the Tariff Board are not available. 
Nearly every part of the Andamans outside the settlement, which is some 
50 square miles is under forests. 

(10) No land is available for plantations of matchwood by private agency. 

(11) Timber is brought to Port Blair by a forest department steamer at 
a cost of Rs. 4 per ton and can be thus transported all through the year. 
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General conclusion. 

I am of opiniou that the establishment of a factory locally would be the 
most economical in the long run for the freight of timber will be too high 
to allow large quantities to be exported as there is very little inward cargo. 
That low freight has been secured at present is due to the fact that a Gov¬ 
ernment steamer would go empty once a month to Rangoon without the 
cargo of logs. This, however, is not likely to last and the ruling commer¬ 
cial rates under similar conditions must be taken as a basis for calculating 
freight for the future. Logs take up too much space in a ship to allow of 
this cargo being carried at a low freight rate. 

A site for a factory would probably be given free by Government. The 
main difficulties against establishing a factory locally are that skilled labour 
would have to be imported and the supply of chemicals, etc., can only come 
to the Andamans by the Government steamer which leaves Calcutta and 
Rangoon about once a mouth. Including royalty a steady supply can be 
assured at about Rs. 30 per ton delivered in a factory in the Andamans, the 
cost would probably be less in the beginning. Labour would perhaps cost. 
Re, 1 per diem for adults with corresponding reduction for women and child¬ 
ren. Shilled artisans would perhaps average double this amount. 

It seems to me that the most important factor for the successful working 
of a match factory is that timber supplies are always available so that the 
factory vcan he run at all times to its full capacity. The supplies of chemi¬ 
cals and labour can be arranged with good management. Freight for the 
finished product is always available hut stocks would have to be kept in 
Calcutta and Madras. Freight for the finished product should not exceed 
Rs. 10 per ton of 50 cubic feet as the cases are small and pack well in the 
ship’s hold. 
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CHIEF FOREST OPHCER, ANDAMANS. 

B.—Oral. 


Evidence of Mr. M. C. C. BONINGTON recorded at Calcutta on 
Tuesday, the 14th February, 1928. 


Introductory. 

President, —You are the Chief Forest Officer, Andamans? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, I am the officiating. Chief Forest Officer. 

President. —Is that your official designation? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you been in charge of this office? 

Mr. Bonington. —For the last 13 months; hut I have been in the 
Andamans for thirty years, ever since 1897. 

President. —Whets are your headquarters? 

Mr. Bonington. —Port Blair. 

President. —Are these forests very far away from Port Blair? 

Mr. Bonington. —The country surrounding Port Blair has been deforested 
lor settlement. There are small areas of forests here and there still but not 
■very large forests. 

President, —Which is your principal port for export? 

Mr. Bonington. —Port Biair and Stewart Sound. The latter is in the 
North Andaman—about 90 miles north of Port Biair. 

President. —You have got fairly good waterways? 

Mr. Bonington. —We have got the sea. Timber from outside Port Blair 
is brought in by a cargo steamer which carries about 850 tons. In fine 
weather it La also floated. 

President, —Does the steamer go into the interior? 

Mr. Bonington. —It goes up the coast and goes up the larger streamfl 
inland. In the fine weather, we raft the timber. As far as match timber 
is concerned, it all floats and it can he rafted over the open sea six months 
during the year or perhaps more. 

President. —.Hi the year round practically you can float the timber. 

Mr. Bonington, —We can’t float all the year round. By floating I mean 
the timber has to be rafted and towed by the launch. It can't be floated 
outside the creeks without the help of a launch. We have a steamer which 
loads the timber in its hold and wo have no loss while when rafting timber 
•by towing over the open sea there are often losses. 

President. —Are the waterways navigable throughout the year? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, We have to change our camps. Some parts of 

the seashore are exposed to the North-East monsoon; there are other parts 
which are exposed to the South-AVest monsoon. There are also other parts 
where there is no water in the dry weather and according; a.s the conditions 
are favourable or not we change our camps but we can work all the year 
round. 

President. —Has there been any enumeration made of the quantities 

.available ? 

Mr, Bonington. —I have made an enumeration for the working plan mainly 
of padauk timber but of papita and of match wood generally and of dhup I 

have had enumerations made so far of only about 10 square miles. That is 

100 per cent, and 50 per cent, enumeration. 

Mr. Mathias. —What does that work out to per square mile? 
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Mx. Sonington. —Four tons per acre ift an estimate of standing trees. 
But I still contend, as I told you originsHly, that it would safer to calcu¬ 
late on 3 tons per acre. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that a representative area? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. We have taket enumerations of evergreen forests 
as well as desiduous forests. 

President. —Is it easily accessible? 

Mr. Bonington. —One of the easiest pla:es to extract. 

Dr. Mathai. —-That would be typical of the whole area in the island? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, typical of the whole area, either deciduous or ever¬ 
green forests. In the evergreen forests, there is very little dhup, E.ougbly I 
should say taking 3 tons per acre for the whole area under forests, there 
would be two-thirds of papita and one-third of dhup. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have given an estinate of the quantity of stock avail¬ 
able in tbe Andaman forests and you have given one reason which limits the 
amount which can be got out annually, namely, the amount of freight to 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 

Mr. Bonington —That is the whole issue. 

Difficulties of extraction. 

Mr. Mathias. —Apart from that, are there any difficulties with regard to 
extraction? I understand that there are difficulties about elephants. You 
use elephants, don’t you? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, and rve use also bufialoes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Have you used buffaioee so far? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —To any great extent? 

Mr. Bonington. —To a considerable extent in the last year or two. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you using elephants too? 

Mr. Bonington, —Yes, for heavy timber but papita and dhup can he ex¬ 
tracted by buffaloes just as well. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you were to attempt to extract anything very much in 
excess of your present amount of 5,000 tons a year, would you require a 
large number of bufialoes? 

Mr, Bonington, —Yes, a fair number. 

Mr, Mathias, —Would you have any difficulty in getting buffaloes? 

Mr. Bonington. —I don’t think that there will be any trouble. But there 
is another factor. I would not like to see all the soft woods extracted and 
the hard woods left behind because we use the soft wood as floaters. They 
must go hand in hand. 

Mr. Mathias. —^On this question of bufialoes, where do you get them from? 

Mr. Bonington. —From Burma. 

Mr. Mathias. —To what extent do you think y'ou can augment the number 
of your buffaloes now? 

Mr. Bonington. —I don’t think that there is any difficulty in extracting 
even 20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would be the limit of your ability to extract? 

Mr. Bonington. —I would not even say that. There should ba a limit to 
the amount I would extract because I would like to keep .some soft wood.s to 
take out the hard wood. 

Mr. Mathias.—We are just dealing with the question of buffaloes for the 
moment. Would there he any difficulty for contractors to get buffaloes? 

Mr. Bonington. —There are no contractors in the Andamans. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it ail departmental feeling? 
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Mr. Bonington .—It is nearly aU departmental. There are a few local 
traders and cultivators in the island itself who are allowed to extract timber 
near the Settlement, 

Mr. Mathias. —As far as departmental work is concerned, you see no difd- 
culty as regards obtaining cattle for dragging? 

Mr, Bonington. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —As regards elephants, is there any difficulty in feeding them 
in some parts of the year? 

Mr. Bonington .—Yes. But I don’t think that is a very important factor. 
It would not prevent extraction of timber. 

Mr. Mathias. —You see no difficulty as regards that point? 

Mr. Bonington. —No, 

Mr. Mathias.—As regards the question of using soft wood for floating down 
hard wood? 

Mr. Bonington. —Hard woods have got to be floated. If I take out all the 
soft woods I will have no soft wood left to float hard wood. 

Mr. Mathias. —In common with the whole .of India, you find hard wood 
more profitable than soft wood. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, it is. 

Mr. Mathias. —To what extent would that limit your annual extraction? 

Mr. Bonington. —It is very difficult to give you a correct figure without 
having made some calculation on the point. I don’t think I would have any 
difficulty in working 20,000 tons annually of soft wood, 

Mr. Mathias. —That would be the limit? 

Mr. Bonington. —I think it would be at present but that is only a rough 
figure. 

Cost of extraction. 

Mr. Mathias. —As your w'ork is dona departmentally, you don’t charge 
any royalty, but what figure would .you charge for your profit? 

Mr. Bonington. —I have got our figures here (shewn). The cost of logs 
from , the South Andamans worked out at Us. 14-8-1 per ton and that from 
the North Andamans Rs. 15-14-3, delivered on board the ship—f.o.b. in both 
cases. 

Mr. Mathias. —Es. 14-8-0 would be the average. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, including the interest at 5 per cent. On capital it 
works out like this, 

Mr. Mathias. —^Wbat do you estimate your capital value at? 

Mr. Bonington. —The total invested capital for exploiting timber in the 
Andamans is Rs. 17,26,169; Rs. 1,76,000 is invested in elephants and buffa¬ 
loes Rs. 3,87,858 in steamers and launches and boats for extraction and the 
remainder in mills and buildings. 

North Andamans. South Andamans. 

Rs. A p. Rs. A. r. 

Cost ot timber extracted to 
the coast .... 14 11 8 9 16 II 

Cost of transportation . . 1 8 11 4 10 8 

Export charges . . - 1 4 11 117 

I may say that the cost of transportation in the North Andamans is much 
less because it is just round Stewart Sound. Now I should like to explain 
what these charge include. They are— 

Exploitation. 

Salaries. 
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Wages and allowance for suboidinate establishment. 

Office establishment. 

Wages, allowances and rations of labour. 

Maintenance and upkeep of livestock. 

Stores. 

Maintenance of roads and bridges. 

Recruiting, passage expenses of labour. 

Local establishment. 

Local labour. 

Payment to contractors (we employ contractors locally and pay them 
Re. 1 per ton for felling and lugging). 

Steam launches. 

Miscellaneous. 

Interest. 

Depreciation. 

Proport'ion of general establishment (that is pay of the Divisional 
Forest Officer ohd his office staff. We have the cost and distri¬ 
bute it over extraction, milling and transportation). 

Mr. Mathidrs .—The interest on your capital charges means merely interest 
on the capital employed in extraction? 

Mr. Bonington. —That is right. 

Mr. Mitkias. —It does not include interest on any money invested in the 
forests? 

Mr, ihnington. —No. It is simply on the plant employed on extraction. 
President .—It includes no royalty? 

Mr. Bonington. —No. 

President. —MTiat is the royalty that Government expects on hard woodP 
Mr. Bonington. —I think that we ought to have a royalty of Rs. 10. 

Mr. Mathios- —On hard wood? 

Mr. Bonington. —No, on soft wood. On hard wood it should be Rs. 15, 
My reason for saying that is that exploitation in the Andamans is compara¬ 
tively cheap whereas administration is expensive due to the fact that we have 
to employ launches to go from one part to another. 

Mr. Mathias. —The royalty of Bs. 10 is very much in excess of the royalty 
charged in other provinces. 

Mr. Bohington, —Our present rate is about Rs. 0. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your extraction charges including interest come to 
Bs, 14-8-0. To that we have to add Rj. 6 as royalty. That brings the total 
to Rs. 20-8-0. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is your freight Calcutta? 

Mr. Bonington. —Bs. 12-8-0. 

Mr. Mathias. —In your statement yo . .-^y it is a concession rate, 

Mr, Bonington. —Yes. Then we have lM.artin’s charges. 

Mr. Mathias. —What are Martin’s charges? 

Mr. Bonington. —That is their commission which is Rs, 1-8-0. 

Mr. Mathias .—That makes it Rs. 34-8-0 per ton. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. Last year our total charges came to Rs. 87-8-0. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are limited in your export to Calcutta by the amount 
of freight at your disposal? 

Mr. Bonington. —Very much. 

Mr. Mathias. —At present you only export- about 2,000 tons. 
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Mt, Bonington.—Somewhere near that. I can increase the amount by 
chartering another steamer. 

Mt. MathiaB. —Excluding that consideration it would only pay you to export 
a larger amount than 2,000 tons if you were able to command a price which 
would cover freight to and from Calcutta? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. I will say an amount larger than 3,000 tons. 

Mr, Mathias. —So that we have to add on another Rs. 12-8-0 to this. 

Mr. Bonington. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias,—1ha,t would make the total Rs. 47. 

Mr. Bonington. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that if you are going to establish a permanent marketj 
you must get Rs. 47-8-0? 

Mr. Bonington. —You are right. 

President. —Would that ensure a regular freight? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes, but I want to mention one point. Rs. 15 is our 
average cost of extraction for soft wood and hard wood. Soft wood is easier 
to cut, easier to drag and easier to bring down obviously. 

President. —If you are to sell your timber at Rs. 47-8-0 or anywhere near 
that, there is this genwa available hero which sells at Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per 
ton. Unless you are able to bring down your price to somewhere about that 
level you will find it very difficult to dispose of that wood. 

Mr. Bonington,—H believe eo. 

President.—It does seem to me that it might be possible for Government 
eo to arrange that it can be sold here ex-ship at about Rs. 40 per ton. 

Mr. Bonington. —Where we are always tied is that we cannot export logs 
at a cheap freight rate. 

We could not arrange for freight and would have to go to Messrs. Turner 
Morrison and ask them what they would charge for the logs, and they would 
quote Rs. 30 to Rs. 35. 

President. —It might be possible^ for Government to exploit certain favour., 
able areas where the cost of extraction would be less. 

Mr. Bonington. —That is another question. 

President. —Apart from the question of competition of genwa, it is neces. 
sary for the forest administration to take a long view. I undwstand that the 
Government of India are considering the best means of exploiting the timber 
from the -4.udamans over a period of years. We find th,at in Sweden the 
price of a.apeu is approximately R.s. 58 per ton and if we are to allow for the 
extra wastage in match manufacture in the case of India wood, the equivalent 
of that would be about Rs, 42 a ton, so that taking a long view it would be 
necessary for you to sell at between Rs. 40 and 50 for this reason that 
although at present with a duty of Rs. 1-8-0, it might be profitable to pay 
a higher rate than Rs. 50, we must think of a time when the match industry 
must do without protection. If, say in 15 or 16 years time the protective 
duty, if one was recommended, was taken oS and you developed much trade 
at Rs. 50 a ton, then suddenly all your arrangements would be thrown out 
of gear. Therefore you must aim at a constant price of Rs. 40. 

Freight charges. 

Mr. Bonington. —'The solution does not lie there. The solution lies in the 
establishment of a match factory in the Andamans.—Apart from this I cannot 
see any day light on this question because of the high freight rate of ’sending 
logs to Calcutta. 

President. —Government just now runs its own service. The Maharaja 
belongs to Government, does it not,*^ 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. She is chartered by Government. 

President. —Is that the only ship? 
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Mr. Bonington. —No. There is another small steamer called the Ahmedi. . 

President. —They are run by Messrs, Turner Moirison and Company for 
'Government? 

Mr. Bonington. —Turner Morrison and Co., are the owners of the Maharaja 
and a Bombay Co., of the Ahmedi. Turner Morrison & Co., act as Agents 
for Government in Calcutta. 

President. —What is the tonnage of the Maharaja? 

Mr. Bonington. —She must be over 2,000 tons, b»t I cannot say exactly. 
At any rate she will take about 1,000 tons of timber in scantlings and squares. 

President. —I just want to know what she does. She carries cargo one w'ay 
from there? 

Mr. Bonington .—Yea. 

President. —She does about one voyage a month? 

Mr. Bonington. —About one trip in three weeks. 

President. —So that it would be about 15 voyages in a year each way, so 

vt she would bring in about 30,000 tons of cargo? 

Mr. Bonington. —Only about 15,000 tons of timber. 

President. —What other cargo does she bring from the Andamans? 

Mr. Bonington. —She is nearly full up wdth timber. 

President.—I forget what the arrangement between Government and 
Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company is, but I think they pay them the 
running charges? 

Mr. Bonington. —They pay them so much per ton of the ship’s registered 
tonnage. 

President. —What is it? 

jlfr. Bonington. —I don’t Imow what it is but I know the steanaer runs at 
loss, as it must with a full cargo only one way. 

Mr. Mathias .—You have a lot of hard woods? 

Mr. Bonington .—Yes. . 

Mr. Mathias. —Surely sooner or later you will have to employ more ships? 

Mr. Bonington. —I -n'iH have no difficulty in obtaining ships to carry 
-squares and scantlings but they wifi not take logs at an economic rate because 
log.s take double the apace. 

Mr. Mafkids.—What rate do you pay tor hard wood at present per ton? 

Mr. Bonington. —Bs. 10 for scantlings and Bs. 12-8-0 for squares, Rs. 15 
for logs and Ea. 20 for padauk. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why do they charge so many different rate.s? 

Mr. Bonington. —It is the general custom. I don’t quite see the point 
myself except that logs take more space. They charge Bs. 20 for padauk 
because padauk can hear that extra freight charge, 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you increase your market for hard wood? 

Mr. Bonington. —If I have large stocks I can always get a steamer to carry 
scantlings at economic rates but not logs. 

Mr. Mathias. —You are developing the Andamans very largely. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The exports are inereaeing also? 

Mr. Bonington. —Ye-s. 

Mr. Mathias .—As your shipiuent increases in hard w'ood will vou not be 
:able to, ship a proportion of soft woods? 

Mr, Bonington. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why? 

Mr. Bonington.—Because the freight will kill it. 

Mr. Mathias. —At this rate of Rs. 12-8-0. 
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Mr. Bonington. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —"What freight will they ask? 

Mr. Bonington. —‘For logs they would probably ask Es. SO and I see theiv 
point. The ship will only take half as many logs as scantlings. 

President. —What time does the voyage take from Port Blair to Calcutta. 

Mr. Bonington. —It takes 3 days going, 3 days coming and 4 days at the 
Andamans and 5 days at Calcutta. 

President.'—SuppDBmg it was carrying full load how many days would it 
take to load? 

Mr. Bonington. —She will be loaded in 4 days. 

President. —4 days going from here? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

President. —4 days loading, that is 8 days and 4 days back and unloading; 
nrobably 2 days, so that she could not do more than two trips a month? 

Mr. Bonington.-—Bo, because there is always a certain amount of other 
cargo and passengers to be taken on board. 

Pre<sident. —Supposing a special eteamcr was running? 

Mr. Bonington. —Then it would be about right. 

Mr. Mathias.—-1 suppose there is no possibility of rafting the timber in 
the open sea? 

Mr. Bonington. —It is too risky. Even if you raft it in the open sea, when 
you bring it up here in the j’ivet Hoog’nly it might get stranded. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about BangoonV 

Mr. Bonington.—There is very little freight to Eangoon. The ship ha.s got 
to go there to bring rice and passengers but the ship goes very nearly empty 
and we can load logs up to the capacity of the ship which is about ,^,000 to 
6,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is the freight? 

Mr. Bonington. —Rs. 10 per ton. 

President. —^What line runs between Rangoon and the Andamans? 

Mr. Bonington.—-It is the Ahmedi which is a Government steamer, that is 
it is chartered by Government. 

President. —Do you have any tramp steamers which call occasionally at 
Port Blair? 

Mr. Bonington. —No. We have the Clan line steamer coming up occasion¬ 
ally. There is one such steamer taking timber to London just now. But 
none except steamers chartered by us call at the Andamans. 

President. —^Doee it call at auy Indian port? 

Mr. Bonington. —From Port Blair it goes to Stewart Sound and from there 
to Madras. 

Mr. Mathias. —For the same reason you could not increase your quantity 
to Eangoon? 

Mr. Bonington. —No. From April to January we have shipped to Rangoon 
about ,'5,854 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you take any special measures to keep your wood fresh? 
We were told in Dehra Dun that in order to retain the sap in the wood it is 
necessary for the match manufacturer to adopt various methods, 

Mr. Bonington. —I think it is quite, enough to leave the bark on and send 
it fresh. If we had, for instance, entered into a contract with a firm to make 
a regular supply we. could en,sure that that timber would keep fresh because 
it is all the time in water so it won’t dry. 

President. —I.eaving out this question of freight, how much can you 
guarantee by way of regular supply, say every fortnight? 

Mr. Bonington.—8,000 tons annually for Calcutta. 
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President, —Now we are talking of the supply of larger quantities. You 
•say you are just now limited'by the freight? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. You mean, supposing the freight question was eli. 
ininited? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bonington. —Then I could ship about 10,000 tons a year to begin with. 

President. —The point is that 10,000 tons may not attract any steamship, 
but supposing it was 50,000 to 60,000 tons it might. Could you supply aa 
much as that? 

Mr. Bonington. —1 should say with the whole outturn of the Andamans it 
is possible to take that quantity out. The capacity of the forests there is 
probqbly about 50,000 tons a year. 

Dr. Matthai. —Soft woods alone? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

President. —That becomes a different commercial proposition from the 
uteamstiip company’s point of -view? 

Match factory in the Andamans. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. What is against the other point, namely having 
match factories in the Andamans? That would eliminate all this trouble. 

President. —There are many considerations. It is not quite so simple as 
it looks. 

Mr. Bonington. —I know the Swedi.sh Match people are quite keen to 
tackle the problem. I don’t think it is difficult myself. have got fac¬ 
tories there. Port Blair is a nice place. It is a pity vou have not seen 
Port Blair. Land is available; you can get land for notliing and we could 
deliver daily fresh timber at tiie factory. 

President .—There will be the question of freight also, for the finished 
matches. 

Mr. Bonington. —I don’t think there is any trouble about that because j'ou 
can load matches packed in oases and can stow them anywhere in the hold 
and in the tween deck. Where you cannot stow logs you can stow matches 
easily. 

Mr. Mathias.-~-l think there w'ill be special freight rates for matches. 

Mr. Bonington. —I understand it is about Rs. 12 a ton from Rangoon to 
■Calcutta, and I think that would be about the ruling rate from the Andamana 
also. AndT think any ship would be prepared to go there to take 300 to 400 
tons of matches. There would be no difficulty about that at all I think, 

Mr. Mathias. —That would be a higher freight than if matolies were shipped 
from places more favourably situated. 

Mr. Bonington,—1 don’t think there w'ould be any difficulty in getting ships 
to call for 400 tons at the same freight rates as prevail elsewhere. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have got to arr.ange for regular supplies if you have 
got a match factory there. You would have to keep stocks ? 

Mr. Bonington ,—The Andamans Steamer would probably reserve about 800 
tons space every voyage for matches or more because for scantlings and squares 
we could engage another steamer if ■ necessary. 

President. —'Has the Swedish Match Company been there? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That would not utilise verj' mucli wood. 

Mr. Bonington .—I was thinking of having matches manufactured locally. 
I mean 800 tons of manufactured matches. I believe that is where the solu¬ 
tion lies. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you think 3 'ou would be able to obtain labour? 

Mr. Bonington. —Not there but we can get labour from outside. There is 
a certain amount of local labour. Glovernnient are getting more and more 
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people to settle there. We can always get labour at 12 annas a day to 1 
rupee a day. 

Mr. Mathias. —There will have to be a regular supply of chemicals, paper 
and so on. 

Mr. Bonington. —The Swedish Match people told me that there would be 
no difiiculty about it. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long ago were the Swedish people investigating into 
this question,** 

Mr. Bonington. —About a fortnight ago. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the present price of papita in Calcutta? 

Mr. Bonington. —There was a contract at Rs. 48 a ton and the contractor 
Refused acceptance. 

Presidents —Their point was that the wood was not fresh when it came up. 

Mr. Bonington. —It was fresh when it came up but it was lying there for 
sometime. 

Mr. Mathias. —That makes a difference, 

Mr. Bonington. —The question of freshness had not been brought home to 
me forcibly until I came to Calcutta this time. I think a little more atten¬ 
tion will be paid to that if necessary. 

President. —^What is your arrangement with Messrs. Martin and Company? 
Is it an annual contract ? 

Mr. Bonington. —-The last arrangement was as follows :— 

“ The Secretary of State hereby appoints the firm, and the firm will 
act as agents of the Secretary of State in Cal' ntta and deal with 
the sale of the whole timber outturn of the Andaman Islands 

That was the old contract. It was renewed this year. The contract may 
be terminated on a year’s notice—It was made out for five years and reads 
as follows : — 

" The Secretary of State hereby appoints the firm and the firm will act 
as the agent of the Secretary of State in Calcutta for the sale of 
the outturn of Government timber from the Andaman Islands 
which is shipped to Calcutta except for re-export. It is hereby 
agreed that the Chief Forest Officer, Andamans, will make no 
direct sales for shipment to Calcutta.” 

President.—They are getting this wood at about Rs. 37-8-0 and they are 
selling it at Rs. 60 per ton, 

Mr. Bonington. —They are not getting Rs. 60. They have asked Rs. 60 
loT bakota. 

Dr. Matthai. —Bakota is supposed to be better than papita? 

Mr, Bonington. —^Yes. When you hoar Martins they will be able to tell 
you move aliout a!) t': s, 

Mr. Mathias.—Do they use papita and dhup for any other purpose besides 
match manufacture? 

Mr. Bonington. —Dhup is called white mahogany. It is put on the 
European market the prices range from 4«. 6(f. to 5s. 2ff. c.i.f. London 
papita is also used for packing cases and we ship it to some extent to 
Calcutta and it sells at Rs. 75 to 90 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you able to get that price? 

Mr. Bonington. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why do you sell it for the match industry at a less price 
then 

Mr. Bonington. —Our present supply is more than the demand for planks, 
and another point is our milling charges are very heavy. The cost f.o.b. of 
filanks would be about Rs. 60 per ton. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you sure that sawbya and papita are the same species? 

IV H 
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Mr. Bonington, —I am not certain but I think they are very much alike. 

Dr. Matthai -—We got a very good account of sawbya as match'wood in 
Burma but there appears to lie a difl'erent impression in Calcutta. Could you 
account for the difference in any way? 

Mr. Bonington. —just eaw this morning the report of the Swedish Match 
Company and I got the impression that a high wastage was due to bad selec¬ 
tion of logs, I don’t think the factories here are organized for this timber 
which is of a very large size. I think the rotary machines are run at a high 
speed for small logs and are not snitahle for the larger papita. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the average girth of papita you send to Calcutta? 

Mr. Bonington. —7 feet 6 inches. 

Mr. Matlnae. —They complain that it cracks. 

Mr. Bonington. —It does. As I say the selection has been bad. 

Mr. Mathia.^). —We saw Messrs, .Vdamjee Hajee Dawood and Company’s 
factory at Rangoon, and they u-ere equipped to deal with very large logs, 
whereas the factories in Calcutta are not equipped to deal with logs much 
more than 6 inches in diameter. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. There is no doubt that the equipment is not ade¬ 
quate. On reading through the report that is what struck me. 

Mr. MathiaH. —^^You have a contract with .^damjee’s? 

Mr. Bonington .—Yes. 

President. —Y’ou have a contract with Adnmjees for about S,000 tons of 
timber ? 

Mr. Bonington .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Are you supplying him regularly? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. They wanted 3,000 tons of dhup and 600 tons of 
papita this year. I had also an offei’ from the Swedish people who were 
pressing me for a contract but Adamjees have treated us extremely well; they 
had the contract so long and therefore I thought it better to give" it to them. 

Mr. Maihias .—Did you have any complaints from Adamjees about the 
qualities of the woods? 

Mr. Bonington .—Y'ea. 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the kind of complaint? 

Mr. Bonington .—That papita had often eccentric hearteentres. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is common to all kinds of soft wood in India? 

M'l’i Bonington .—I do not know about that. 

Mr. Mathias. —Had there been any other complaint? 

Mr. Bonmgton. —Yes, about the measurement. They want timber with the 
bark on. It is difficult to measure the timber with bark and so we make 
a rough allowance, say of about 2 to 4 inebes for the bark. They complained 
to me that they had received short measurement and wanted me to increase 
the bark allowance. 


Log measv,rem.ents. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do you sell it by the 60 c, ft. ton excluding bark? 

Mr. Bonington .—We sell it by happens measurement excluding bark? 
Happens measurement 1/4 girth (2). If I were to sell logs anywhere I would 
sell on measurement excluding the bark. 

Mr. Mathias.—Is that common to all forest departments? The matter is 
rather important in this way that, as I have mentioned before, the wastage on 
Indian wood is greater than the wastage on aspen. The bark on the aspen is 
very thin. I was conducting experiments the other day and I found that the 
bark on the sirnul came to a very large amount. In tlie cavse of one log the 
bark came to as much as 128 lbs. So if the timber is sold excluding the' 
bark the price compares very favourably. 
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Mr. Bonington.' —I have always sold timber excluding bark. I have always 
given an allowance for bark, or 1 have measured the log under bark. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your price in Calcutta would be excluding bark for which 
you make allowance? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Roughly what sort of allowance do you make? 

Mr. Bonington. —2 inches on dhup and 4 inches on papita. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Taking the price at Es. 48 per ton, allowing for the bark 
what would it come to? 

Mr. Bonington. —It depends on the measurement of tlie log. If you have a 
log of 7 feet girth that is 84 inches, you deduct 4 inches oS that and calculate 
the price for a girth of 80 instead of 84 inches. 

Mr. Mathias. —Taking the average log that you are selling, can you give us 
some idea as to how it would compare if you were selling it with the bark? 

Mr. Bonington. —289 square iuches against 324 square inches. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you mean something like 48 to 53? 

Mr. Bonington. —-Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —As compared with the genwa which is sold with the bark 
it comes to roughly Rs. 43 a ton. 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. 

President. —This quantity that you have given here of 144 million cubic 
feet, is that the total supply just now in your estimation? 

Mr. Bonington. —The Andamans contain about 2,500 square miles. I have 
only calculated on 1,500 square miles after eliminating the inaccessible areas. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am talking of the accessible areas. 

Mr. Bonington.—That is 1,500, square miles at 3 tons an acre— 

Mr. Mathias.—Thai is mature wood? 

Mr. Bonington.—That is timber over 4 feet 6 inches girth. If you allow 
.a rotation of, say, 40 years, then the younger stuff would come again. 

Dr. Matthai.—That is about 70,000 toms a year? 

Mr. Bonington.—Tea. 

President.—That you would consider more or less a permanent supply? 

Mr. Bonington.—Yes. As I say considering the fact that I don’t want to 
out off all the soft wood you can reduce it by half : I can give you only an 
arbitrary guess I cannot give you any definite figure. 

President.—Yihai is the total quantity of hard wood at present extracted 
.by Government and sold in a year? 

Mr. Bonington. —About 30,000 tons of hard wood. 

President. —You get a royalty of how much? 

Mr. Bonington. —There is no royalty. 

President. —You say about Bs. 16 per ton. 

Mr. Bonington.—Y\'e have only the profit. Our profit last year was 

Ra. 1,40,000. ■ , £ 

President. —If you reduced your price you would make much more profit 
than you are making at present. 

Mr. Bonington. —I would very rruicih like to get the trade but the only 
trouble is freight. I am anxious to get rid of the timber. If I only get 
people who will buy f.o.b. that is a diflerent matter. The difficulty is 
about the freight. If factories are established in the Andamans I would 
supply them with timber at cheap rate fresh every day. 

President. —There is no factory on this side at any rate which is big 
enough to keep its own steamer to bring its own supply of timber* 

Mr. Bonington, —No. 

President. —It may be that in course of time some big factory may he 
established which may run its own steamer from the Andamans. 
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Mr, Sonington, —Personally I don’t think it would be economical. 

President. —If you were sure that the wood supply oould be ensured P 

Mr. Bonington. —That could be ensured, but I think the running cost 
of the steamer would be too high. That is my opinion but it is a 
question for consideration by interested parties. 

Mr. Mathias. —When the Swedish Match (Company's ropreaeutalive was 
in the Andamans was the Company contemplating the establishment of 
a match factory there? 

Mr, Bonington, —Yes, I asked them to do that. I asked Adamjees to 
come; J also asked another firm Messrs. Karimblioy Shamshudin. The 
Swedisli people are considering the question and the.y don't see any real 
difficulty. 

President. —I think probably the feeling in the industry may bo that 
it may not be possible to get regular supplies otherwise one does irot see that 
the difficulty about getting freight is insuperable. That is the point on 
which you hare got to satisfy the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bonington.— 1 cannot settle that point- I can only deliver the 
timber at Port Plair. 1 cannot settle the point reg.-irding freight; to me 
it has been insuijcrahle. 

Mr. Mnthins. —Gan you guarantee that you can deliver 30,000 tons at 
Port Tllair? 

Mr. Bonington. —Yes. That is with reference to Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias. —But you have a contract with Messrs. Martin & Co. P 

Mr. Bonington. —We can deliver anywhere except at Calcutta. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing the match manufacturers at Calcutta wanted 
to have 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Bonington.- We can sell it through Martin & Co. and get over the 
difficulty. 

President. —The contract with Messrs. Martin & Co. can be terminatedP 

Mr. Bonington.—1 think Messrs. -Martin A- Co. would only co¬ 
operate. It makes no difference to them, and work will have to be done 
in Calcutta in coiiiiection with delivery. 

-Sfr. Mathias, —Provided they get their commission of Rs. 1-8-0 they 
won’t mind? 

Mr. Bonington. —That is so. 

President, —I don’t know whether Messrs. Martin & Co. have got 
steamers of their own. 

Mr. Bonington. —No. Supposing any firm wanted this timber we oould 
Suppl,y them by simply giving Martin & Co., their commission. 

President. —It is for yon to iraprcs.s upon Messrs, Martin it Co. that 
it is their hnsiness to arrange for regular freights, 

Mr. Bonington. —They eaniiot get that when the steamship companies 
won’t carry the timber at economic rates. 

President. —They must charter a steamer. Take Calcutta for instance. 
You lake 4 to .o million as the present production of matches. That means 
about 40.000 tons of limber a year or about 3,000 tons a month. That 
would keep one steamer of the srte of the Maharaja or a little bigger 
steamer going the whole time. 

Mr. Bonington. —Supposing the Maharaja carries 2,000 tons a month or 
24,000 tons a year, or even 30,000 tons a year, what freight rate would you 
propose ? 

■President. —According to your figures if you take Rs. 6 as royalty the 
freight will be about Rs. 17 a ton to bring the price- up to Rs. 40 ex-ship. 

Mr. Bonington. —That is about Rs. 6 lakhs a year. 

President. —That is not a small sum. 
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Mr. Bonington. —The cost of the Maharaja comes to about Rs. 6,99,000. 

If it is run by a private company probably it will be less. 

President. —If Messrs. Martin & Co. or anybody else could guarantee 

in conjunction with you that 3,000 tons. per month could be landed here 
of this quality of wood, then the difficulty about freight does not seem to 
be very great. 

Mr. Bonington. —If the people who want to buy soft wood could arrange 
for the .steamer T could do the rest. I have found difficulty in arranging 
with the steamer company to carry the wood at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you get your labour in Port Blair f 

Mr. Bonington. —In the South Andamans we have a certain number of 
volunteer convicts—people who volunteered from the Burma Jails—and 
we engage a certain number of free people from Ranchi in the North 
Andamans. 

Mr. Mathias. —You don’t find any difficulty, do you ? 

Mr. Bonington. —^The difficulty is that they don’t stay long enough. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about the forest labour? 

Mr. Bonington. —That is forest labour. About mill labour we have no 
difficulty. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why no difficulty as regards mill labour? 

Mr. Bonington, —People always like to work under sheltered condition. 

President. —Are they convicts? 

Mr. Bonington. —Convicts and also free labour. I also get some local 
people. 

President. —What is the population of Port Blair? 

Mr. Bonington. —About 20,000. 

President. —Does the imported free labour remain there? 

Mr, Bonington. —The Ranchi people go hack. They come on a year's 
agreement. They have land in Ranchi and they like to get back for the 
towing season. They often come to the Andamans in order to be able to 
pay off their debts to the money-lenders. That is one of the reasons. 

President. —For factory labour you must have steadier labour than that. 

Mr, Bonington. —We have got a good number of labourers from different 
places in India. They stay there. The Bengali launch crew stay there 
all their lives. We have no trouble. I don’t think that any private 
concern will have any difficulty about labour. There used to he when 
Port Blair was entirely a convict settlement but it is practically a convict 
settlement no longer. 
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Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

A.— Written. 

(i) Letter No. $t)(}jS7, dated 18th January 19B7. 

With reference to your letter No. 89, dated the 5th January 1927, I have 
the honour to enclose herewith copy of a Memo. No. 1/2208/M.F.P., dated 
the 15th January 1927, by the Forest Economist on the subject and to enquire if 
you would like this Institute to prepare a further note on this subject. If 
so, please intimate the latest date this note should be in your hands as it 
will be necessary to carry out some enquiries. 


Copy of Memo. No. 1 j2208-GlM. F. F., dated the 16th January 19,11. from 
the Forest Economist, Forest Iteseareh Institute and College, to the 
President, Forest Iteseareh Institute and College, 

Dehra Dun. 

I give below such information as is available on the enquiry made by the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

1. Subsequent to the publication of the “ Prospects of the Match Indus¬ 
try in the Indian Empire” by R. S. Troup, further researches have been 
carried out, in a small way, by this Institute, into the question of the fitness 
of Indian woods for the manufacture of matches. 

2. In the first place, a record has been made of the opinions expressed 
by manufacturers of the suitability of species u^hich they have tested in this 
inspect and consignments of timber have from time to time been sent to 
Match factories for report as to their suitability for splints and boxes. 

3. Arrangements have also recently been made to supply trial logs of 
different species to a firm in Bombay who have agreed to report on their 
suitability for match making. 

4. As regards other work in this connection, I would draw the attention 
of the Board to Bulletin No. 12 “ Report on the investigations into the 
possibility of Match Industry in Bihar and Orissa ” by A. P, Ghose, 
M.S.C.I. (Bond.), issued by the Department of Industries, Bihar and Orissa. 

The veneers and match splints of the species tested under this investiga¬ 
tion are now in the Museum of this Institute and can be seen by the Board 
.if they so desire. 

5. The Government of Bihar and Orissa have recently instituted a match 
factory at Gulzarbagh and in this factory are being tested the various 
timbers which have been suggested as suitable in the above publication. 

6. The Wood Working Institute, Bareilly, has also installed match machi¬ 
nery with the idea of trying out the timbers available in the United Provinces 
and encouraging match making as a cottage industry. 

The results of the tests made at thefse two institutions might prove of 
value to the Board. 

7. A factory in Lahore was also started some two years or more ago with 
the help of the Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, with the object of using 
coniferous timbers for match making. As this was the first and only at¬ 
tempt made in India, to use coniferous wood, the results may be of interest 
to the Tariff Board. 

8. In addition to the above I would also suggest that the Board address 
the various match factories in India and obtain their opinion on the species 
which they hove tried and theii- experience as to the availability of supplies. 
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9. This Institute would be pleased to draw up a note on the information 
it has collected during the past five years or so concerning the Match Industry 
in India and the conclusions drawn from its observations on this Industry, 
for submission to the Board or to give evidence should the Board so desire. 

If such note is required I request you will kindly let me know the latest 
date by which it can be submitted as it will be necessary to carry out some 
enquiries before it can finally be drawn up. 


(S) Letter dated the 11th April 1927. 

in compliance with the request contained in your letter No. 108, dated 
20th January 1927, T have the honour to forward herewith copy of a note 
by the Forest Economist on the Match Industry in India with special refer* 
ence to the use of Indian timbers. 


Note /or the. Tariff Hoard on the infntmafuni. collected hy the Fore.at Jte.aearch 
Institute. Dehra Dun,, on the Match Industry in India, with special re¬ 
ference to the use of Indian timbers. 

An enquiry into the existence of indigenous timbers in India suitable for 
.match making was started as far back as 1893. Much the same timbers were 
then tried as are now being considered. Of these the outstanding woods 
were spruce, silver, fir, semul (Bomhax malahoricum) and yeon {Excaecaiia 
Adalloeha.) 

2. In 1897 the Bengal Assam Safety Match Manufacturing Company used 
almost only geon, even as to-day the Karimbhoy Shamsuddin Match Factory 
in Calcutta does. Early in the 20tli century spruce and silver fir were sent 
home to a certain match manufacturer in England for trial. The former 
was reported to be suitable and the latter unsuitable, but it was stated that 
the factory concerned did not consider it advisable to take up match manu¬ 
facturing in India at that juncture. 

3. Semul has been used for many years in most of the factories in India; 
it is not a good timber for match splints though it is suitable for boxes. 

4. In 1910, Professor Troup, the then Forest Economist at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, wrote his Indian Forest Memoir on “ The 
Prospects of the Match Industry in the Indian Empire.” This contained a 
large amount of useful information of which some has, however, in the light 
of further experience been proved to he mistaken. The year before this 
Memoir was written a variety of Indian timbers had been collected and sent 
^o Germany for trial for matches. These were sent to the makers of match 
machinery, who proved to be human in that they consider their own inter¬ 
ests before strict accuracy, and reported as eminently suitable for making 
into matches, by their machinery, many timbers that are not so. 

6. This comparative perfidy was not suspected by the officials in India and 
in Professor Troup’s Memoir, these reports were given credence which they 
did not deserve, with the result that certain timbers were recommended to 
be suitable for the purpose under consideration which were not so. 

6. I give below a list of Indian timbers which have, at one time or another, 
been reported as useful for match making, by actual manufacturers in India, 
hut it must be borne in mind that experience has shown that a timber which 
in one locality is considered to make a good splint in another is reported as 
being only useful for boxes, and again the same timber from the same locality 
is sometimes reported by one maker to be satisfactory and by another in the 
same town to be unsati,sfaetory for the purpose in view. I have remarked 
below on those woods as to the suitability in view. I have remarked below 
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uii muoe wuoua as 1.0 mo suimuiiity of which there now seems to be little 
doubt. 


List. 


Species. For splints. 

For boxes 

FSomhax malabaricum. (semul) .... 

poor 

good 

BomhAx Insigne (didu) ..... 


*1 

C'melina arborca ...... 

Sterculia oampanulata (papita) (probably the Shawbya 

fair 

fair 

of Burma) ...... 

good 

Spondias mangifem ...... 


fair 

Fxcaecaria Agallocha (geon) .... 

good 

good 

Albizaia stipulatj ..... 

»» 

jt 

Mangifera indic% (mango) ..... 

very good 

good 

Populus euphratica (river poplar) .... 

fair 

Fopvlus ciliata (hill poplar) ... 


good 

Lophopetalum Wightianum ..... 

good 

Moligama Arnottiana ..... 

fair 

fair 

Trewia nudifiora ...... 

>» 


Stereospermum. chelouoides ..... 
Sarcocepfialus eordatus (probably the Mau-lettan-ahe 

*•) 

>• 

of Burma) ....... 


it 

Odina Wodier ....... 


satlsfactc 

Alstonia seholaris ...... 

fair 

fair 

Bosviellia sen ata (salai) . ... 

(Though a poor timber for the purpose is liable to 
be used considei'ably in the future owing to its 
prevalence and the fact that it grows in almost 
pure fore^ts within reasonable distance of Bombay) 

»» 


Buchanania latifolia . . . . . 

fair 

... 

Symplocos spp. ....... 

good 

... 

Finns exeelsa (blue pine) ..... 

very good 

... 

Picea Morinda (spruce) ..... 

good but , 
difficult 
to work. 



7. Again an outstanding feature of this difficult question is that a timber 
may be reported by, let us say one of the factories controlled by the Swedish 
Match Co. as being poor, whereas it may be stated by one of the Indian 
factories in, let us say Calcutta, to be good. The point is that in all proba,- 
bility the one manufacturer is comparing it with imported Aspen, which he 
uses almost exclusively for splints, while the other is comparing it with an 
Indian timber, .such as Semul which he may have been using almost exclu¬ 
sively in the past. 

8. There is little doubt however that there is not a timber in India pro- 
duceable at a competitive price, if indeed one exists at all, that can be com¬ 
pared with Aspen for making splints and that therefore if a first class match 
is to be made in this country it will have to be of imported timber. It is 
possible of course that during the seai-ch for such a timber, that has now 
lasted for over 30 years, a suitable timber which does exist has been over¬ 
looked, but this is unlikely. And it is reasonably certain that no such timber 
does exist in sufficient quantities to be of any immediate use as a substitute 
to replace Aspen entirely. 

9. There are indeed many Indian timbers from which matches can be 
made, and these matches are good enough for all practical purposes, but 
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eren so they cannot at present be delivered in sufficient quantities or with 
sufficient certainty for it to be anything but dangerous to the industry as a 
whole to attempt to do without imported Aspen. There are certain factories 
that even now do claim to use only Indian timbers, but these are usually spe¬ 
cially placed with reference to supply and cannot be taken as general examples. 

I refer to such factories as Karimbhoy Shamsuddin’s in Calcutta, which gets 
its supplies of geon {Excaecaria AgaUoeha) from the Sunderbans at unusually 
cheap rate, Adamjee Hajee Dawood’s in Rangoon which gets reasonably priced 
timber from the Burma and Andamans forests, and to certain North Indian 
factories which use only Indian timbers owing to the fact that they would 
have to pay railway freight on timber imported at any sea port. 

10. It is therefore clear that imports of Aspen and other suitable timbers 
will have to continue until a sufficiently reliable supply of Indian timbers 
becomes available for ordinary matches, and that even when that stage has 
been reached Aspen will still be necessary for the manufacture of what may 
perhaps be termed the luxury match. 

11. At present the supply of Indian timbers falls far short of the total 
demand. 

12. There are two majo) difficulties in the way of making the supply; the 
first is that the timbers which are suitable do not grow in pure forest but are 
scattered amongst a number of other miscellaneous species; this greatly int 
creases the cost of extraction and renders the price that must be paid for the 
timber excessive; and the second is that a great part of the suitable timber 
grows in inland forests from which the only lead to the factory is by railway 
on which freights are excessive, whereby again the cost of the timber is 
raised. 

13. The solution of the difficulty is for the match factories to make plantar 
tions for themselves of the timbers they wish to use. This involves a wait of 
anything from 7 to 12 years before their supply is assured and also a consi¬ 
derable outlay of caj.ital. 

14. Therefore, unless the industry is assured of j^roteotion from unfair 
competition for a number of years, it will obviously not be possible for indivi¬ 
dual manufacturers to go to the length of making such plantations. 

16. Again it cannot be said that the best type of timber to he planted 
for this purpose has yet been finally decided, and it would seem strongly 
advisable that the Forest Department in the various provinces in which 
match manufacturing is of importance, should without delay start experi¬ 
mental plantations with the object of showing that suitable timbers can be 
grown in a reasonably short space of time, and at a reasonable cost. In Bihar 
and Orissa such plantations have, 1 understand, already been started under 
the auspices of Mr. Nicholson, the Forest Research Officer of that province, 
and their example might well be followed by other provinoe.5. Similar pianta- 
tions might also with advantage be initiated at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. 

16. In the meantime investigations are proceeding, at the Economic 
Branch of the l<'orest Research Institute, into the suitability of various 
timbers tor match making. More especially at the moment, is the possibility 
of rendering spruce and silver fir fit for splints occupying our attention. 
The supplies of these timbers that can be. made available are .so great, amount¬ 
ing as they do probably to many thousands of tons per annum, that the matter 
cf utilising them is one of considerable importance; further, the owners of 
the forests which Contain spruce and silver fir are anxiously seeking a market 
which does not at present exist for these species. 

17. The difficulty of utilizing them lies largely in the fact that the timber 
when dry is too Hard to cut cleanly on a rotary veneer. The time that 
elapses between felling and delivery at any existing factory in the plains is 
somewhere between nine and eighteen months, during which time, even 
though water-borne spruce and silver fir dry out. Soaking and boiling in 
water have both been tried without success and now experiments in boiling 
the timber under pressure are being carried out in the hope that sufficient 
penetration will thus be obtained to render it workable. 
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18. If this is not successful it is possible that the solution of the diffi¬ 
culty wi 11 lie in the erection of special factories for cutting splints and veneers 
in the forests, immediately after felling, ivhile the timber is still green. 
These splints and veneers would then be distributed to various finishing fac¬ 
tories in the pianis. 

19. Were such factories to be instituted on a large scale they would prob¬ 
ably supply all the requirements of North India but it is questionable if the 
railway freight would not make it impossible for them to compete with 
imported timbers further south. One company, in the Central Provinces, is 
already considering the installation of portable splint mills in the forests 
so as to economise in cost of supplies of splints and veneers. 

20. There is cue of the Himalayan conifers of which there are large sup¬ 
plies which is certainly suitable for making splints and that is hail {Pinus 
excelsa). But there is already suifioient demand for this timber to make the 
price prohibitive for competitive working. 

21. From the statistics available to the Tariff Board, it will be easy for 
them to see the extent to which the match industry has grown in India during 
the past few years, that is to say since the imposition of the import duty on 
'natch6.s and, again, of the further duty on match splints and veneers. 

' 22. There are a large number of factories now situated in various parts 
of India and working, in the main, at a small profit. The Japanese trade 
in matches has almost died out though incidentally, the imports from Europe 
have to a certain extent correspondingly increased. 

23. Match manufacturing is therefore extending in India, and various 
examples of the proposed erection of new factories or the extension of exist¬ 
ing ones have come to my notice in the past few months. There can however 
be no real advance in this industry until the commercial public feci secure, 
and there i.s little doubt that there are combinations in the world .strong 
enough to break, should they wish to do so, the industry in this country, if it 
i.s -not a.ssnred of the continued support afforded by the import duty. 

24. 'I'he advantages to India of the industry are obvious, involving con¬ 
tinuous employment for a large number of workmen and women the retention 
of capital in the country, and the utilization of large quantitie.s of more or 
less valueless timbers belonging to both private owners and the State, 

25. Apart, however, from any such support as may be given by an import 
duty there is one way by which the Indian match manufacturer can help 
himself, and this point need.'! emphasis. There is no doubt that a large 
number of matches made in India by Indian companies are not up to the 
standard of those made in India by foreign companies or imported from 
Europe. The difference is not only that of the timber used but is also large¬ 
ly the composition of which the head.s are made, and the fact that the dipping 
fs badly done or is so constituted as to be ineffective during the monsoon. 
The principle of self-help is a very old one part and it should be a condition of 
continued support from Government that Indian match manufacturers should 
help themselves and prove their efficiency by showing that they can produce 
as good as match in India as any one else. The firmly established prejudice 
against a match with a coloured splint, which exists in the minds of the 
public, undoubtedly owes its origin to the fact that originally practically all 
the discoloured matches that were sold were of Indian manufacture and they 
were so badly made that many of them did not ignite when struck. The 
public thus arrived at the conclusion that a match with a white splint which 
was an imported match, wa,s preferable. 

26. The conclusions I would draw therefore are as follows; — 

(1) That it would seem advisable to retain or possibly increase the pre¬ 

sent duty on imported matches, imported splint,s and imported 
veneers. 

(2) That no special duty should be imposed upon the import of timber 

in the log for the manufacture of splints and veneers in India, 
at all events until such time as a sufficient supply of indigenous 
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timbers is made available for the manufacture of all but luxury 
mate-lies, 

^3) That the formation of plantations of match timbers by single fac¬ 
tories or groups of factories should be encouraged by such means 
as special grants of land^ advice as to species and methods of 
planting, etc. 

(4) That, further, experimental plantations of timbers considered 

suitable should be made by the Forest Departments of the various 
provinces interested, and also by the Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun. 

(5) That siieoial laoilities and necessary financial support should be 

given to the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun for the 
purpose of extending their investigations into the suitability and 
availability of match timbers indigenous in India, 

(61 That the advisability be considered of establishing a Government 
factory in the Himalayas for the purpose of making and distri¬ 
buting splints and veneers of spruce and silver tir to various fac¬ 
tories in the North of India, provided first that the possibility 
of cutting .spruce and silver fir on a rotary veneer while yet green 
be fully established. 

(7) That it is essential if the industry is to attain a really healthy 
condition that the Indian manufacturer should not indulge in 
any false economy in the matter of quality and quantity of his 
dip, and should take every precaution to see that he produces 
as good a match rs does his European competitor in India. It 
is of course i-ecognized that certain Indian manufacturers 
already work up to this standard, but to kill the prejudice 
against Indian matches it is necessary that all should do so. 

l8) Seeing that there is a real difficulty in the matter of supply of 
timber for match making those interested should be strongly ad¬ 
vised to consult the Forest Department as to the possibility of 
getting their requirements of timber before they take any active 
steps in the matter of establishing new factories in any parti¬ 
cular localities. We frequently have demands made on us for 
supply of match timbers after the erection of the factory has 
become an accomplished fact, in a locality within reach of which 
no such timber grows. 


(8) Copy of letter from Mr. A. Rodger, O.B.E., Inspector General of Forests 
and President, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, to the Tariff 
Board. No. 65, dated’ the Hth January, 1928. 

As requested by the Chairman on the 9th January at Dehra Dun, I 
have the honour to send you my remarks on the problem which I understand 
the Tariff Board is investigating, that is, the x^ossibility of making India 
(including Burma and the Andamans), as far as possible self-supporting in 
the matter of timber for the mannfacture of matches. 

2. The Tariff Board will understand that we have at present little re¬ 
liable information regarding the growth of forest trees in India which 
produce wood suitable for matches, either in the mixed deciduous forests 
from which the greater part of the present supply is obtainable, or in plan, 
tations. Nor can we at present give them any figures regarding the quan¬ 
tity of wood suitable for matcJies at present standing in the forests. Burma 
has supplied some figures, and it may he noted that the quantity estimated 
to he available per acre is not large, and this may, T think, he fairly 
assumed to represent the state of affairs over the greater part of our forests, 

3, It is unnecessary to analyse in detail the reports which have been 
supplied to the Board by Local Governments and by forest officers, but 
the general impression left by their perusal is that the amount of informa- 
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tion available is quite insufficient to enable the Board to put forward de¬ 
finite proposals regarding the utilisation of existing stocks of timber by 
manufacturers of matches. I think therefore that the first thing to do is 
for the (Government of India to arrange that a survey of existing stocks 
of suitable timber should be carried out by a forest officer to be placed 
on special duty. The co-operation of the provincial Governments should 
be invited, but it would be advisable that the work should be under the 
direction of one experienced forest officer. His duties would be to examine 
all the accessible forests where reasonable quantities of match woods exist 
and his report should summarise information for each forest under heads 
of this nature: — 

(1) Estimate of quantity of each suitable timber available. 

(S2) Means of export by road, river, and rail and quantity of timber 
which could be delivered annually. 

(3) Cost of delivery per ton of 50 cubic feet at a large port or at a 
suitable centre where matches are, or could be made. 

I think that a capable officer if placed on special duty could complete his 
task in three years, and the cost would be approximately Rs. 75,000 allowing 
Rs. 1,500 per mensem for his salary and Rs. 500 for his travelling allowance. 
In addition to this, provinces could be asked to supply assistants and 
subordinates to carry out enumerations under the direction of the officer 
in charge. His procedure would be to visit provinces in rotation as soon 
as possible and arrange with the local head of the forest department for 
the necessary enumerations to be started. When this work had begun, 
hi.s duty would be to spend as much time as possible in the forests, super¬ 
vising the enumerators and examining as many forests as possible himself. 
He should be under the orders of the Inspector General of Forests. I think 
it is quite pos.sible that we might arrange that Government should not 
be liable for the whole of the cost. 

4. There is another matter which has come before the Board, and that 
is, the formation of plantations to ensure an adequate supply of timber in 
future. It may be advisable again to lay emphasis on the great economy 
that would result if we were able to obtain supplies from accessible con¬ 
centrated areas, instead of from large scattered forests. In view of the 
extremely scanty data regarding plantations of soft woods at present at 
our disposal, it is inadvisable for us to be sanguine about outturn but it 
seems that a Semul plantation about .30 years old if properly tended might 
be able to produce about 50 tons of timber per acre. Forest officers of 
experience appear to agree that the Semul tree (Bombax malabaricum) will 
grow to seven feet girth in .OO years. What I should like to see would be 
the establishment as soon as possible of large areas of experimental planta¬ 
tions of suitable species, on suitable localities, in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and Burma. The measures to be under- 
taken in this directioTi by provinces could be decided upon by the local 
officers in consultation with the Forest Research Institute at Dehra I)im. 

5. There is another point which is of importance and that is, the pro¬ 
vision of reliable data regarding the suitability of Indian woods for matches. 
This could be dealt with by the Forest Research Institute in association 
with match manufacturers. I am inclined to recommend the following woods 
for exhaustive examination to begin with: — 

Bombax malabaricum. 

Steroailia of several species. 

Anthocephalus Cadamba. 

Sarcocephalus Oordatns. 

Kydia calycina. 

Duabanga sonneratioides. 

Popuhis (two species). 

Trewia nudiflora. 

Himalayan conifers. 
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iProbably others would be selected later. 

6 . To summarise my proposals: — 

(1) A survey of the existing stocks of match woods should be under¬ 

taken. 

(2) Experimental iilantations oil a large scale should be made. 

(3) All likely woods should be subjected to expert examination. 

7. I forward herewith a copy of a note (with photograph) written by me 
in 1916. This indicates that 1,300 cubic feet of jungle woods per acre can 
be produced naturally in seventeen years in Burma. 

Enclosure. 

Forest growth on old shifting hill cultivation, by A. 'Rodger, I.F.S. 

The problem of how to replace the forests destroyed by Taungya cutters 
is always of interest, and the accompanying photograph shows a first rate 
example of what nature can do unaided in its solution. This wood was 
seen in the Prome district in unclassed forest at an elevation of about 500 
feet on the outer skirts of the Pegu Yomas, on the Toithlagyaw to the 
north of the village of Ngashinkwin. The slope was moderate, the soil fairly 
good loam and bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus) was scarce in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The area had been cut over 17 years before and the photograph 
was taken in December 1916, by which date the ground had been largely 
occupied by good dense pole growth. Three countings were made and 


the following figures obtained; — 

Number of stem per acre.1,150 

Timber down to 2 feet girth : cubic feet per acre . 165 

Small wood; cubic feet per acre .... 1,108 

Totai, . 1,273 


The volumes were calculated from sample trees of all sizes which were 
felled. Seventy-four per cent, of the trees w'ere below 1 foot in girth and 
the largest measured 3i feet in girth at breast height Stephegyne diversifolia 
(Binga) formed 72 per cent, of the total crop and almost all the stems_ of 
this species measured less than 14 inches in girth. The species coming 
next in numbers were Tiymenodictyon excelsum (Kuthan), Rotnhax insigne 
(Didu) and Berry 'Ammonilla (Petwun) but there were only 25 of the last 
named per acre. There was also a sprinkling of Frythrma sp., Oama 
Wodier, Spondias mangifera, iMgerstrcemia villosa and a few others. The 
number of stems and volume per acre compare quite well with the same 
figures for a carefully tended teak plantation in the neighbourhood, 13 
years old, in which there were 690 stems and 1,385 cubic feet of small wood 
per acre. 


(A) Copy of letter No. SA, dated the ISth January, 1938, from Mr. A. 
Rodger, O.B.F., Inspector General of Forests, Dehra Dun, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 


In continuation of my letter No. 65 of 14th January, 1928, I have the 
honour to forward for information a copy of Forest Economist s note dated Ihtb 
January, 1928. 


Copy of Forest Economist’s note dated 16th January, 1038. 

Green logs of Himalayan Spruce (Pioea Morinda) and Silver fir (Abies Pind- 
row) were obtained from Chakrata Forest Division and they were peeled on 
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arrival to detenniue whether they would peel suoeessfully 

Although not absolutely green when put to the lathe, they p^led lairly we 

though interlocking of the fibres was noticeable, especially in the Silver hir. 

2. Experiments were also carried out to ascertain whether it would be pos¬ 
sible to peel dried logs of Himalayau Spruce and Silver fir after boiling under 
pressure. These experiments were not very successful, as the logs 

were badly fungus attaoljed, causing them to break up while being peeled. The 
boiling under pressure also appeared to weaken the wood along the annual 
ringg. 

3. Arrangements were also made for certain Provinces to make free supplies 
of the following timbers to Messrs. Abdoolabhoy Ijaljee and Co. who tested them 
at their inateh factory at Audheri and furnkshed us with results of the tests ; 

Alstonia SchoJaris, Anthocephahis Cadamha. Gmelina Arhorea,^ Odina 
WodieT, Schima Wallichii. Albizzia stipulata, Bomhax insigne,. 
Siemdia alata, Trewia nudiff,ora, Buahanania lancifolia, ’Valeria in- 
dica, Sterculia campanidata, AlJiizzia moluoanna. 

4. All reports received to date on species tried for match making have been 
collected and set out in a statement, so that it is now possible to see at a glance 
the report.s received from different soui’ces as to the suitability of any species 
for match manufacture. The reports as usual are very conflicting. 

5. The Swedish Match Company have offered to lend us a veneer and splint 
chopping machine to enable us to carry out experiments. The offer has been 
accepted and the machines are expected to arrive before long, when it will be 
possible to test species at this Institute for suitability for match manufacture. 
This is the only satisfactory method of dealing with this question of suitability 
of Indian timbers for matches. 


(5) Letter No. 127, dated 25th January, 1938. 

In continuation of my letter No. 84. dated January 18th, 1928, T have the 
honour to send herewith a copy of a report dated January 18, from the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, North Ivheri Division, United Provinces, which I hope 
rvill be of interest to you. The areas referred to will probably be of value for 
experimental Bombax plantations. -7 means that the area is stocked with 
about 7-10 of the number of trees that it could carry. Phantas are open grassy 
areas in sal forests. 


Copy of a report dated 18th January, 1928, from the Deputy Conservator, 
of Forests, North Kheri Division, U.P. 

The experience gained in plantations in the low alluvium of North Kheri 
division is that semul is easy to start off but that it suffers very badly from 
frost (for the first 5 or 6 years) and browsing by wild animals (for'the first 2 or 
3 years). Our fences are proof against cattle but not against game. The 
earliest sowings were done in 1922 and the best plants are now about 10 ft. 
high but the average of all the survivals of that year I should say is not more 
than four or five feet. The biggest ones (9 or 10 ft.) I consider are now just 
about out of frost danger (4-5-ft.) still get cut hack by frost every year. Like 
teak however most of the plants cut back by frost send up a slightly bigger 
shoot the following year, but whereas teak appe,ars to get more or less out of 
frost danger (about 10 ft.) after being cut back annually for four years it ap¬ 
pears to take semul at least six years to, do so. 

In a non-frosty area I consider semul would be an easy species to raise from 
sowings, and semul plantations I consider can be made a success even in a fair¬ 
ly frosty locality though here it is a slower process. But it must be emphasized 
that in the North Kheri Low Alluvium the majority of the plants are not out 
of frost danger after 6 years, and it is too early to'say yet definitely that suc¬ 
cess can be assured on a large scale. Sowings must be weeded for two year^ 
at least. 
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Tile low alluvium plantations in North Klieri have been discontinued on a 
large scale since last year as results were very patchy with all species and we 
are at present concentrating on small scale experimental work with different 
species and methods of soil preparation pending the revision of the Working 
Plan. 

Seniul sowings were discontinued from 1924 as the species was considered 
of too small importance economically to warrant its introduction in plantations, 
but this view I consider now requires revision. 1 am going to experiment with 
.semul root and shoot cuttings this year as I have some nursery plants. 

I might mention here that in the old Sarota phanta plantation made about 
20 years ago in a frosty area semul is the species w'hioh has done best, (better 
even than sissoo). The surviving trees (and the stocking is fairly good, say 
*7) and the trees are roughlj' about 9 inches diameter and about 30 ft. high. 
I am speaking from memory. The semul occupies the best drained part of 
this plantation. Other species were put out in waterlogged areas. 

Generally speaking I regard semul as on© of the most promising s])eeies ot 
any which have been tried in plantations in North Kheri both in the low 
alhivium and in the well drained parts of the interior phantas. 
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FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 

B.—Obal. 

Evidence of Messrs. A. RODGER, H. TROTTER, F. D. ARDAGH 
and Dr. J. N. SEN, recorded at Dehra Dun on Saturday, 
the 21st January, 1928. 

Introductory. 

President. —^Mr. Rodger, you are Inspector-General of Forests and Presi¬ 
dent, Forest Research Institute and CollegeP 

Mr. Bodger. —Yes. 

President. —^Mr, Trotter, are you the Forest Economist? 

Mr. Trotter. —I am the Assistant Forest Economist. 

President. —Mr. Ardagh, what are you? 

Mr, Ardagh. —I am the Officer-in-charge of the Minor Forest Products 
Section. 

President. —Dr. Sen, you are in charge of the chemical branch of the 
Institute P 

Dr. Sen, —I am the Bio-Chemist. 

President, —When did this combination of two offices—^that of Inspector 
General and President—begin? 

Mr. Badger.—It began from April 1926. 

President .—One office must to some extent interfere with the other? 

Mr. Badger. —I don’t know—I And a fair amount of time for touring. 

President. —Do you find the combination convenient from the administra¬ 
tive point of view? 

Mr. Badger. —Yes. 

Besearch. 

President. —I want to know first of all what arrangements you have here 
for carrying on research—I confine myself now to matches and soft woods 
required for this industry. 

Mr. Bodger. —We have not done very much in that direction. Of course 
1 was on leave most of last year. 

President. —What sort of equipment have you? 

Mr. Trotter. —We have no equi])rnent at all except the veneer peeling 
machine. At present we can only tell whether a particular wood can be peeled 
on the veneer machine or not. In the piist, what wo have done, with refer¬ 
ence to matches, is to collect all the information we could from manufacturers 
all over India and from that we have made a consolidated list of the various 
timbers used in India and the reports on them. But actually, we have 
done no research work except peeling of veneers, up to date. 

Mr. Alathias. —You have only one peeling machine? 

Mr. Trotter.- —We have only one rotary veneering machine at present, but 
we have actually on rail coming up from Bombay, a splint peeling machine 
and a chopper. 

President. —You may have collected a lot of information from outside but 
from the research point of view that information can never be as accurate 
and reliable as information collected by yourselves after your own examina¬ 
tion of the problems and materials? 

Mr. Bodger. —That is quite true. 
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President. —I am only just pointing out that that any research work done- 
has been carried on by interested parties and the results obtained in that way 
can never be satisfactory. Have you put up any proposal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India as regards equipment? 

Mr. Trotter. —We have now got these two machines coming; they are on 
rail. 

President. —Even sOj that equipment will hardly be adequate if you are 
really to carry out experiments because there are further processes after the 
chopping and cutting where the quality of the wood has to be tested, for 
instance box making. 

Mr. Trotter. —There is no great difficulty about box making, is there? 

President. —Take paraffining for instance. It is important to find out 
whether that particular wood does absorb the necessary quantity of paraffin? 

Mr. Mathias. —In box making also the quality of the wood is of consider¬ 
able importance. We find in box filling some woods are inclined to split if 
there is too much pressure in putting the matches into the box. A machine 
suitable for aspen may not be suitable for simul. 

Mr. Trotter. —T take it that you consider that we should have a full 
equipment ? 

President.—T should think so. If I were conducting the Institute I should 
insist upon that. 

Mr. Rodger. —We are getting the equipment for most of the research work 
as fast as possible and the economic branch is expanding very rapidly. 

Dr. Matthai. —What we mean is that you should conduct experiments some¬ 
what like the experiments you carry out on the ply wood plant. 

Mr. Trotter.—It is a matter of money and a matter of men and we have to 
go slowly. We are making a start wuth the splint peeling and chopping 
machines, but if it is considered that that work is of no use without the rest 
of the machines, it is up to us to get the complete outfit as soon as we can. 

Mr. Rodger. —Certainly. We would be helped in that direction by the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board. 

President. —The Tariff Board, if it makes any recommendation for the 
organization of this research, will make recommendations which will more or 
less cover the whole ground. 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, that is the ideal, but it costs money. 

President. —Have you got any mechanical expert who understands 
machinery ? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, we have a Mechanical Engineer, but not a match 
machinery expert. 

President. —The point is rather important in this way—when you carry 
on experiments you will probably find the same thing—that this machinery 
is specially used in the manufacture of matches from aspen wood which has 
got certain characteristics; it is hard, clean, and so on. Our woods so far 
don’t possess all these qualities and therefore a slight alteration in the 
machine might make all the difference in the use of the wood. 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, I agree. We find the same thing in other spheres of 
our work. For instance, a sawing machine which is perfectly capable of 
sawing European or American woods is very often unsuitable for Indian 
hard woods. 

President. —Unless you had a small complete unit which possessed all the 
latest machines your research would not be reliable. A small unit does not 
cost very much. 

Mr. Rodger. —Do you mean a small unit such as we have for the paper 
pulp ? 

President. —Yes, and then you can say that it is this machine which breaks 
the box'** in a certain part of the process—in the revolution or anything like 
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that—and from that point of view' it is very important that anybody who 
i;arries out this rosoaroh must he fully equipped. 

Mr. .Wot/iiu.':. —The number of revolutions per minute in the box making 
might vary according to the kind of wood yoti are using. You might got 
better results in the case of some wood than in the case of others. 

Mr. 2'rotter.---l quite agree. Wliat you are talking about is the ideal, 
but in the present circumstances we could not do that; we w'ould i-equire a 
separate Section and a separate officer to do that. 

Tre.sident.- Wo are now trying to think out a complete scheme. 

Mr. lioJiier .—We will i)ut up a complete plant and run it if we get sanc¬ 
tion for it. 

Vresidenl.—Wo find tho same thing in the case of box filling. If the boxes 
open more or less completely, tho splints can be dropped in without pressure, 
but in the Swedish raaehiue the boxe.s are partially open and the splints are 
forced in ; the result is that the Indian wood docs not stand the strain to 
the same extent as aspon doe.s. Possibly tho machine requires a .slight altera¬ 
tion . 

Mr. Kodger. —Yes. 

Prcuident .—Have you .scon the Bareilly plant;' 

Mr. Trritif.r. —No. 

Prenident .—Personally 1 think it is the best eo.nipped i)lant that we have 
just now in the country. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is Holler’s machinery. 

Preside.nt .—It is tho smallest unit of that kind hut it (ortainly is most up 
to date. Of eour.se you need not have a Simplex hut if you had a couple 
of box making niacliines, one filling machine and things like that, I don’t 
think the cost would be very much. 

Mr. 'I'rnlter.- Does the Board consider that the research justifies the ex¬ 
penditure involved? 

President, —You cannot carry out research without it. The research would 
not he worth anything unless you have the proper equipment. Yo\i must 
have at least one machine of each kind to carry out re.search. Then, from 
the forest point of view we think that if the work is to be properly done the 
Institute should have a special offi<«r-in-charge of this forest research ms re¬ 
gards wood in the Imstitute itself. 

Mr. Rodger .—You moan an officer-in-charge of the experimental W'ork on 
wood ? 

Presiden t .—Ye.s, and also you must have some match exi^ert actually under 
his control to carry out experiments as regards the technical part. 

Mr. ll()dyer.~—Wo have got four of those experts now. 

])r. Maithai .—They arc experts in particular industries? 

Mr. Rodger .—Yes. 

President .—So much tlic better. 

Mr. Rodger.- -J. think you want for the matcli industry an export exactly 
on the same lines as we have for the others? 

President. —Tho point is that it should not bo left to a man who cannot do 
anytliing liUc actual research work. It must be left to a laan who is a matcli 
exitort, who can toll yon that this is the thing that breaks tho box, for 
instance, and this is what ought to bo done, and then tho forest officer must 
be in charge of research as regards the suitability of wood. He will have to 
collect all information from the various provinces and tho Andanian.s wlierever 
tho wood happens to he. That information must l)C eollocted hv him as the 
contra) authority, that is apart from any research work that you may carry 
out in the forest itself. It i,s important that research should take place here 
on wood selected by forest officers: 

Mr. Mathias .—And the date of cutting .should be recorded. 
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Mr. Bodger. —We have all the arrangements for that in the other depart¬ 
ments on a large scale. We take the wood, date, and name it, and, in order 
to be sure that the wood is properly named, it is botanioally identified. 

Mr. Mathias. —The date of felling is most important. 

Mr. Bodger. —Yes. 

President. —Tip till now research has been unsatisfactory, and we have 
got different results as regards the same wood because you do not know when 
the wood had been felled, how long it has remained in the forest, under what 
conditions and so on. 

Mr. Bodger. —All that could be done by the provincial forest authorities 
quite easily. 

M.r. Mathias.- —But they require some supervision. 

Mr. Bodger. —They would. 

Mr, Trotter. —We already have Collector’s forms and instructions for logs 
used in Timber Testing and whenever a log is collected for testing, full parti¬ 
culars are entered up in the forms at the time the log is felled. It would 
be easy to have a similar arrangement for logs felled for match research. 

Mr. Bodger. —We could get out a Project. Each section in the Economic 
Branch has a Pi'oject, in which the work is laid down to be done for so 
many years ahead on definite lines. We could get out a Project for the 
match industry on the same lines as for timber testing and things of that 
sort. 

President. —The point is this. We have been told that certain kinds of 
wood ought to be green and that they should be fresh. That is really a 
matter of degree, is it not?' 

Mr. Bodger .—Yes. 

President. —What we would like to know is this. If you get wood abso¬ 
lutely fresh from the forest and make splints from it, it will give different 
results than if it is used after it has been, kept some time. What we liave to 
ascertain is the maximum period for which timber can be stored without 
losing its quality. 

Mr. Bodger. —Before you peel it? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bodger. —We can tell that. We have a large trained staff who spend 
their time in deciding the question of moisture in timber. 

President. —A theoretical test of moisture in timber may not give us such 
accurate results as the actual result of peeling. 

Mr. Trotter. —^We would keep a strict record of the moisture content of 
each log peeled and from that you could get very accurate information, as 
to the relation between the degree of moisture and facility in peeling. 

President. —I was merely suggesting that it would be just as well to be 
able to say something on these lines—two months after felling or four months 
after felling, or 8 months after felling as the case may be. 

Mr. Trotter, —That would all be recorded but the results would vary con¬ 
siderably, depending on the species and also on the locality when the log was 
stored. In a wet locality it would dry out much more slowly than in a hot 
dry place and so on. 

President. —Take Burma and India. The position in these two countries 
is absolutely reversed as regards the extraction of wood. In Burma you can 
get out the wood in the monsoon whereas in Bombay and other places you 
cannot do that. That is a very important factor. In one place you get 
fresh wood in the monsoon whereas in the other place you get fresh wood 
in the cold weather. That is what is happening just now. 

Mr. Bodger. —Yes, in Burma they can get out the soft wood after cutting 
quite easily and in the Insein division they can do the extraction all the year 
round. 
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President. —As regards the Mohvra reserve in Insein they have to cart the 
timber and the longest distance they have to do that is 30 miles and just 
three miles above H16gu they get the river. 

Mr. Rodger. —Yes. 

Mr, Trotter. —^As far as I can see, the best thing is for us to get out a 
Project for matches and submit it to the Tariff Board before sending it to 
the Government of India for .sanction. 

President. —Mr. Rodger, ns regards your suggestion about a special forest 
officer would you be able to get a fairly senior officer on the pay you suggest? 

Mr. Rodger. —I should think so. 

President. —Would he be a deputy conserr'ator of forests? 

Mr. Rodger. —An officer witli 10 to 14 years’ .service. 

President. —You think he would be good enough for the work? 

Mr. Rodger. —Yes. 

President. —Would you appoint him as a sort of touring officer? 

Mr. Rodger. —I think he should be attached to the Institute on my staff. 
There won’t be any difficulty as long as we get the co-operation of the pro¬ 
vinces and the Government of India. 

President. —Of course it romaiiis with the Government of India to do what 
they can so far as our recommendations go, but as regards the provinces the 
Government of India would not have the same authority over all the pro¬ 
vinces because in some provinces “ Forests ” is a transferred subject. 

Mr. Rodger. —Even if they have no authority their recommendations would 
cari-y great weight with the provincial governments. There would be very 
little difficulty as regards the provincial governments in instructing their 
local forest officers to give ns all facilities. 

President. —You think there won’t be any difficulty? 

Mr. Rodger. —No. It wouldn’t cost very much and it would be quite 
easy. 

President. —Trouble may arise in this way when the provincial forest# 
come into conflict with those of the Government of India. Take the case of 
the Andamans and Burma. The Andamans are entirely under the Govern¬ 
ment of India whereas Burma is provincial. If Burma thinks that it would 
be profitable for itself to carry on this work of plantation rather than the 
Government of India doing it in tho Andamans, then there may be some 
difficiilty. 


Plantations. 

Mr. Rodger .—I don’t think there would be much difficulty. You can well 
arrange T think for plantations to be started in three or four provinces 
wherever it is suitable. 

President .—Tho point is, if the plantations wore to be split up over differ¬ 
ent provinces then they become rather small from the commercial point of 
view. 

Mr. Rodger. —Yes, and you think tor that reason it would be better to 
centralize the thing, that is to have the plantation in one province? 

President. —Ye.s. We don’t know much of plantations, and we don’t know 
what the demand may be. If the demand for match woods incieoses. it may 
go up to 200,000 tons or more, and I think until a provincial government feels 
that it can get Rs. 12 or 13 lakhs from an undertaking like tliis, it won’t feel 
sufficiently interested. 

Mr. Rodger .—I think the Imperial Government will have to point out that 
it is an imperial matter, that the timber should be supplied as much as 
possible by the country itself. 

President .—]' should think it would bo hotter, therefore, to concentrate 
the plantation in a province from which distribution could bo easily made 
to the other provinces. 
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Mr. Badger. —Yes. 

President. —It should not be a local plantation. You may have a planta¬ 
tion in the United Provinces, for instance; it would supply the United Pro¬ 
vinces and perhaps the Punjab but it would not be a paying proposition to 
send wood to Bombay or to Burma. 

Mr. Badger. —1 follow. 

President. —If you had a plantation in the Andamans you can supply all 
the ports—it is for you to consider that afterwards. I am only suggesting 
that it is much better to concentrate as much as possible in a locality which 
can supply all the ports. That is a very important aspect of the question. 

Mr. Badger. —^Yes. 

President. —As regards the inland provinces they would have some natural 
advantages over other places : even if their cost of production was a little 
higher they would be able to bear it because a factory situated at the ports 
would not be able to compete against them, but in the case of the factories in 
the ports it is a different proposition, 

Mr. Badger. —Yes. 

President. —Then the forest officer who would be under your charge and 
who would be investigating in the provinces, would supply the officer in the 
Institute with all the necessary kinds of wood and the experiments would be 
carried on here by the forest officer and the expert. 

Mr. Badger, —The whole thing would work together; that could be easily 
arranged. 

President. —Can you give us some sort of idea as to what such a scheme 
would cost? 

Mr. Badger. —The central part? 

President.—And the forest part, something on which we can work. 

Mr. Badger. —The forest part could be done at a cost of Rs. 75,000. 
President. —I think the best thing would be to give us the annual charge. 

Mr. iJodper.—Plantations are another matter. I don’t know that I can 
give you much valuable information about that straightway. Our informa¬ 
tion about the growth of these soft woods is very scanty at present. You 
know that. But we could start experimental plantation in several places in 
India here and elsewhere pretty soon so that we might be able to give you 
some figures. We cannot say at the moment what a plantation on the scale 
you propose is likely to cost. I don’t think we can get much information 
from any province at the moment. 

President. —The Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma, gave us some in¬ 
formation which was of course very vague. 

Mr. Badger. —Yes. 

President. —I think it would be just as well for you, leaving aside the 
question of plantations for the moment, to carry out research in the Institute 
and in the forests and to ascertain first of all the quantity of wood available. 
That is your scheme just now, is it not? 

Mr. Badger. —^Yes. 

President. —If your research in this direction leads to the conclusion that 
there is enough wood in these forests to furnish an abundant supply, well and 
good, but if not, then you must undertake plantations; there is no other 
solution. 

Mr, Badger. —No. We must import wood or undertake plantations, one 
or the other. 

President. —This research in the forests would be a makeshift, but the 
simplest thing is to decide on plantation as really the ultimate permanent 
source of supply. 

Mr. Badger. —I think so. 

Pre.sident. —You can’t go on as you are doing now. 
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Mr. llod(jcr. —That is no. It i.s only n matter ol skinning the i'orests if 
yon are going to use such an cnorinons «|uantity of wood annually for inatehos 
in India. 

rreaidcnt.- Yon could not tell ns how long it would take to regenerate 
match wood species? 

Mr. IlodijKr. —No. Plantations are the (|uieke.st nay of telling that. It 
is really the host way of getting supplies to the factories. 

Mr. Mathia.'i.--Yow will get a royalty on the sale. It would be easy to 
deliver and therefore cheaper to the factories? 

Mr. Itnd.ger.- ll is much more easy to work a plantation. You remember 
Mr. Watsori’s figures for natural forest. They were very small, only about 
•3 per acre. 

J^rnident .—^If it is -3 per acre that means a tremendous area, hut if you 
were to undertake plantations it may he a matter of 100,000 acres or porhajis 
200,000 and it might give you the wiiole .supply. 

Mr. Ttodijer. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.- Yovt g.ave ns 50 tons acre, tlid you not? 

Mr. llodger. —According to the figure given by onr Silviculturist we may 
get 40—50 tons an acre. 

Dr. Muttlini .—That would apply to most .soft woods? 

Mr. Kodge.r.—Yes, roughly. 

Pre.ddent.— On a dO-year rotation. 

Mr. liod(jer.—Yvti, personally T think it would be a little more. 

President.- -It is hettev to take a rather conservative view. 

Mr. ilfaOiia.'.- So that 2,000 acres planted every year on a 20-.ycar rotation 
would give you very satisfactory result? 

Mr. Itndgtr. —The only economic way of doing it would he to have it in 
big lot-s. 

Mr. Mathias. —Burma, the Andamans and some other province might he 
able to do it? 

Mr. Bodjer. —I am not very sanguine about the Andamans. I don’t think 
wo can promise to undertake any plantations there. The jungle is very heavy, 
labour is very scarce and plantation work is not easy. 

Mr. Mathias.—Lot u.s say Assam. 

Mr. Badger. —Yes, it (sui be done there. They have already got several 
small plantations there. 

President. —The important aspect of the lorost research in the country 
would be the plantation question so that this survey that you are suggesting 
would be merely to find out what we have got? 

Mr. Badger. —Yes, that is just to go on with. The information that the 
special ofiReer would obtain during his tour would enable him to put up to us 
valunblo suggestions as to the places where idantutions should he made, the 
manner in which they should be made, and the species to bo used. 

President.—\Vhi\e he is Tiiaking a sort of rough enumeration of the forest 
he would .also report upon suitable are.as for plantation. 

Mr. Badger. —Yea. 

Dr, Matthai. —If you agree to a .scheme of the kind suggested by I’rosi- 
deut, it would have to be on a more permanent basis than you suggest in 
your scheme. For instance, if there is to be a department in the Institute 
which looks after the Match indu.stiy as regards the ipiestion of wood supply 
and so on, that is a matter which would have to bo gone over from year to 
year. You cannot fix a term like three years, 

Mr. Badger. —It would certainly have to he longer than three years. As 
far as I know there would bo no difficulty in adding a section to our economic 
branch if we have the money. We have the organization to do it. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Could you give me some idea of the way iti which you have 
organized departments for various industriesP You have now four industries? 

Mr. Bodger. —^W© have six sections. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What are they? 

Mr. Trotter. —Timber testing, wood work, seasoning, paper pulp, wood 
preservation and minor forest products. We had another for tans but that 
has been abolished. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you have an officer for the match section and that officer 
is assisted by a match expert, would it be the officer’s business to travel from 
province to province keeping in touch with the Local Governments and 
factories? If he does that it would be necessary for him to have some kind 
of assistance, would it not? 

Mr. Bodger.—1 take it there will have to be two officers—one forest officer 
who will investigate the question of supply of timber and the other the match 
machinery expert, who will be here. 

President. —^You want another forest officer here? 

Mr. Bodger. —There is no necessity. 

Ur. Matthai. —What you want is a match technologist? 

Mr. Bodger. —Yes. 

President. —Who will co-ordinate the work hei'C? 

Mr. Bodger. —The Forest Economist as he does now. 

President. —Here as well as in the forests P 

Mr. Bodger. —Yes. 

President.—Jio you think that would be sufficient? Will the Forest Eco¬ 
nomist have time to do it? 

Mr. Bodger. —I should think so, a.s long a.s w'e have the requisite .staff. 

President. —The trouble is this. If the Forest Economist were to do this 
work, it may he all right just now, but as time goes on—the match business 
is a long business; it may take 30 or 40 years if you go in for plantation—and 
in the meanwhile he is given other work . . . 

Mr. Bodger, —If we find the work too much we will engage an assistant. 

President. —We don’t want to run the risk of the match department being 
squeezed out. We would rather that some arrangement was made by which 
that work was not interfered with by any other work thrown upon this 
Institute. 

Mr. Bodger. —I would guarantee that. 

Mr. Trotter. —The match Section will be a separate Section altogether, not 
part of the Forest Economist’s main office. 

President. —Take your own case. You combine in yourself two offices; 
in the same way something else may turn up and that work is given to the 
Forest Economist, with the result that it may not be po.ssible for him to pay 
as much attention to the match work as he otherwise would. 

Mr. Trotter. —That is covered by the Project which is a definite programme 
laid down by Government and work has to be continued according to the 
Project. 

Mr. Bodger. —I would guarantee that as long as I am here. 

President. —Are you sure that that would not hajjpen? 

Mr. Bodger. —If we started the work we would guarantee that it would be 
■run properly and that it would not be squeezed out. 

Dr. Matthai. —If apart from the match technologist you have only the 
Forest Economist here isn’t there the danger that the match section may not 
be sufficiently in touch with developments elsewhere? After all the match 
technologist is the man whose special business it is to look after match work 
here, and he would remain in the Institute? 

Mr. Trotter. —The Forest Economist tours considerably. 
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Dr. Matthai. —He has so many things to see to. The technologist won’t 
tonr, ho will remain here. 

Mr. Trotter. —ITe won’t remain absolutely definitely in one place. He will 
tour, see factories, and report what is going on. 

Mr. Mathias. —1 am not quite clear as to what the scheme is. As I under¬ 
stood it, you would have a match technologist here to look after the technical 
aspects of match manufacture on the spot. Tn addition to that you would 
have an officer who would perhaps he a sort of liaison, officer between the 
Central (Tovernmeiit and the local governments who would go round and 
ascertain what the supply of match wood is, enumerate and so on, and also 
advise on plantation. He will also keep in touch -with factories and factory 
demands, both the officers working under the Forest Economist. Is that your' 
scheme f 

Mr. Dotlr/er. T don’t know that 1 would ask the forest officer louring to 
get in touch with inattdi factories so much. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would have a third officer thenP 

Mr. Dod(jer. —No, not in the first instance. We may have to have an 
assistant who.se special duty would he to study the match quoslioii under tho 
matcli technologist and the, fore.st officer, if we found that it was impos,siblo 
tor the Forest Economist to devote enough lime to the subject. 

Mr. Mathia.t. —Tt would he necossar.v. would it not, to keep in close touch 
with modern mauufatdiiring methods? 

Mr. Itodger.—As Mr. Trotter said, the technologist could go out from time- 
to time and study any specially interesting points, in the Indian factories,, 
which might assist him, and thus keep in toucth ivitli them. 

Mr. Mathias. —I may he wrong, but during the ply wood en(iuiry T gained 
the impression that the manufacturers themselves seemed not to be in very 
close touch with Dehra Dun. 

Mr. llodqer. —That was bcca\ise we never had a special officer to be in, 
touch with them. 

Dr. Matthai. —As a matter of fact it is an easier proposition to get into- 
touch with ply wood factories because there are just two or throe big fac¬ 
tories, but in the case of the Matcffi industry you would have factories scatter¬ 
ed all over the country. 

Mr. Badger. —I think Mr. Chairman you will agree that if wc were to 
advise on the Match industry the best way would he to, have a separate soction- 
added to our economic branch. But as regards plantations . , . 

President, —As regards plantation? I am not quite clear in my mind ns to 
what the position is. Supposing you selected the kinds of woikI on such 
information as you have and you selected an area, and sa.y the area ivas in a 
province like Burma, then it can he done in two ways. You may he able 
to influence the Provincial Government to undertake plantation or supposing, 
it says “ we arc not going to do it; we are not going to spend money on it ”, 
can the Government of India say to the provincial Government “ All right, 
if you are not prepared to spend the money, we will spend the money; and 
the plantation will be under our management ” ? 

Mr. Badger. —1 don’t think that could he contemplated. That work must 
be doue by the province itself. 

President.- -What control or interest would tho Govoriuuent of India have 
in a provincial plantation? I just want to understand how the thing would 
work. 

Mr. Bodge.r. —Tho Government of India would have no direct intoro.st in it. 

President. —The point is, the Government of India is interested in the 
supply of this wood because it is decided to establish a match industry in the 
country. But it cannot command the supply of match wood except through 
the provincial Governments. In such a case what do you suggest would be 
the position? 
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Mr. Bodger. —I think that if the Government of India put up a good case 
to the provincial Governments we shall find the provincial Governments 
quite willing to come into line with the Imperial Government and make the 
plantations required. 

President. —Do you anticipate any difficulty there? 

Mr. Bodger. —No, I don’t. 

Mr. Trotter. —If the provincial Government can see some profit there 
■would be no difficulty at all! 

Mr. Bodger. —I think if the provinces realized that it was an Imperial 
matter it would be up to them to help as much as they could. 

President. —It is important from the provincial point of view also. Sup¬ 
posing one province produced all the supplies, it may be that the factories 
might migrate to that province; that in itself might be of great avantago 
to that province, so that there w'ould be an inducement to the province apart 
from the direct commercial aspect of the question. But the only thing is 
this; Do you think the Government of India will have any difficulty in 
getting the co-operation of the particular provincial government of the pro¬ 
vince in which they decide to do the plantation ? 

Mr. B.odger. —I don’t think so, judging from our past experience in similar 
cases. 

Dr. Matthai.—lt we make a proposal to the Government of India, it is the 
responsibility of the Government of India to help match factories in India 
with information as to the convenient sources of supply and if there is no 
convenient source of supply in any area, to take up the question of finding 
suitable areas for plantation and the sort of woods that are suitable and so 
on, in that case would it be possible for you to suggest a scheme which would 
enable the Government of India to discharge that responsibility? 

Mr. Bodper.^tCertainly. 

President—What did you tell me the other day was the gross revenue 
from forests in Burma? 

Mr, Bodger. —Rs, 2'23 lakhs for the year 1926-26. 

President. —What is the gross revenue? 

Mr. Bodger.—Bs. 259 lakhs is our nett profit for the year ending March 
31st 1926, of which about half is from Burma. 

President. —Burma gets such tremendous revenue from other forest sources, 
that unless it realizes that there is money to be made directly from planta¬ 
tion, and indirectly by the establishment of fairly big industries in the pro¬ 
vince, it may not take sufficient interest in the question. 

Mr. Bodger,—Is it not the case that the Match industdy is a very flourish¬ 
ing one in Burma now? 

President, —Yes. As regards the supply of wood of course it is more for¬ 
tunate than other ijrovinces. 

Mr, Bodger. —It is an established industry there and therefore the Burma 
Government will probably be willing to do all it can to see that the industry 
is carried on. 

President. —We have got to see to India as well. 

Mr. Bodger. —You mean if matches are made in Burma the revenue goes 
to Burma and the trade also goes to Burma? 

President. —Yes, I want a proposition statement about this scheme. 

Mr. Bodger. —e can produce it for you. 

President. —^The Government of India would like to know what will be 
the probable commitments, 

Mr. Bodger. —You would like me to get out a proposition statement re¬ 
garding the match department, what it would cost us here? 

President. —Yes, 

Mr. Bodger. —I shall do so. 
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President. —As regards this stirvey—I do not understand very much 
Mr, Blanford’s note on working plans—^would you follow the same method in 
your survey? 

Mr. Ptodger. —We could not do that because that would be very elaborate, 
and it would take a very long time. But take for instance the Pegu Toma 
forest which stretches 200 miles north of Rangoon. We could give the Board 
within a reasonable time quite an approximate figure of the amount of soft 
wood available in that area because that is rather a self-contained block. 

President. —Is that evergreen forest? 

Mr. Itodger. —No, it is not. Most of it is teak forest. 

Pre.sident. —There is some evergreen forest in the Insein division. 

Mr. Podger. —^There is, but there is little soft wood in that. We already 
know the percenage of evergreen in each of these forests and the percentage 
of the deciduous forest. I was myself in charge of Insein division at one 
time. 

President.—I thought if you were going to carry out your survey on any¬ 
thing like the lines suggested by Mr. Blanford, it would take perhaps fid 
years. 

Mr. Bodger.~~It would. 

President. —In Burma you have got survey maps. 

Mr. Podger. —They are very good maps. 

President. —^You can take out each circle from those maps and take a 
certain number of specimen areas and make your calculations. 

Mr. Podger. —-Yes. 

President. —Will you have such accurate information and maps and so 
on as regards the Andamans and the other provinces that you mention? 

Mr. Podger. —We can prepare that for the Andamans within a reasonable 
period. 

President. —Can you? 

Mr. Podger. —Certainly, but' the Andamans are difficult forests and some 
of the forests are unexplored because of the wild tribes. We could give you 
figures for the Andamans within a reasonable time. 

President. —As regards these two lists that we received from the Institute, 
you say that you have collected a certain amount of information as regards 
the suitability of the different woods, but that information, I take it, is really 
supplied to you very largely by the manufacturers? 

Mr. Trotter. —-Practically alU 

President.-—The draw b-ack to the use of thi,s information is that it may 
not be entirely reliable. Some manufacturers, we have found in the course- 
of our enquiry, are very optimistic as to the quality of the woods, others on 
the contrary don’t think that some of the woods which have been found satis¬ 
factory, are satisfactory from their point of view, so that really speaking at 
present we have not got any reliable information. 

Mr, Trotter. —In some cases there is very good indication as to whether 
a particular match wood is suitable or not. Where all the factories have 
reported that a particular wood is good, you can take it that there is some¬ 
thing in it, whereas if you find that there are conflicting reports—one says 
the wood is good while another factory says it is bad—that is not reliable. 

President. —A good number of species are mentioned in the lists. 

Mr. Trotter. —We have brought the old list given to you up to date. These 
are the timbers that have been reported upon and found good by most fac¬ 
tories. (New list handed in.) 

President. —It would be better to get the species which have been more 
or less reported on as uniformly good. Are they the same as are given in 
Mr. Rodger’s note? 

Mr. Podger. —The present list is more numerous. 
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Mr. Trotter. —We have got about 20 species down on onr new list. 

President. —Are they iii easily accessible areas P 

Mr. Trotter, —^YeSj almost all of them. We have also got a second list of 
the species which are common and which are available in fairly large quan¬ 
tities. The first list is of species which have been well reported on by factories 
and which it would be worth while considering for plantations. (Second list 
handed in.) 

Dr. Matthai. —In this revised list have you had to revise your opinion 
■about any of these woods P 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, in some cases 

President. —What about setkadon? I think that is amongst the very best 
for splints that we have come across. 

Mr. Trotter. —That is Trewia nudiflora. In addition to the two lists al¬ 
ready handed to you, we have got a list of the fastest growing trees but most 
of these have not been tried for matches. They may be worth trying and our 
intention is that as soon as we get the match machinery we will try some of 
these, as, if they are suitable for matches, they would be very quick growing 
and worth trying in plantations. 

Storage of icood. 

Mr. Mathias. —I want to ask you one or two questions about the storage 
of wood. We have had very different accounts as regards the storage of 
wood in water. Mr. Scheie, the General Manager of the SwBdi.sh Match 
Company in India, told us that it was very use little storing match wood in 
water because although you might avoid insect attacks it deteriorated in 
many other ways in water storage. In Burma, we found that almost every 
factory stored wood in water, but on the Bombay side no factory at all stored 
in water. Could you give us your opinion as to the effect of storage in 
water ? 

Mr. Trotter. —Storage in water is the best form of storing we know of 
for any type of soft perishable wood. It is a well known form of storage in 
Australia, America and Canada and we have never had any complaint from 
anybody about it. There are other forms of storage such as the storage of 
log.s with treated saw dust which is nbt very difficult, if you have saw dust 
available. You treat your saw dust either with creosote or some other preser¬ 
vative and cover your wood with that. 

President.—Thiht is to prevent infection in the yard. If this wood comes 
from the forest already infected with insects, would it kill the insects p 

Mr. Trotter.—Ji the wood comes with the insects from the forest the best 
method of getting rid of the insects is to bark the trees in the forest, as they 
are'mostly bark borers. 

President, —They can be barked by hand by the fellers? 

Mr. Trotter.- —Yes. The Forest Entomologist has written a report to the 
Swedish Match Company about it. The insects are chiefly in the bark and 
to .start with they don’t go beyond the bark, so that by barking the logs in 
the forest you can get rid of the insects. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would give us your definite opinion that it is advan¬ 
tageous to store the wood in water, would you? 

Mr. Trotter. —Certainly. That is the opinion of all the authorities on 
the .subject. Here is the opinion of three writers. (Books shown.) 

Mr. Mathias. —For how much longer would it preserve the sap? 

Mr. Trotter. —Logs stored in water dry very very slowly. They do dry to a 
certain extent, but taking it as a whole, water storage will preserve the log 
in the condition in which it comes in from the forest, I should certainly say, 
for 12 months. 

President. —Twelve months wmild be as long as you could keep the logs? 
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Mr. Trotter, —No, I am referring only to the sap. Water stored logs will 
remain sound for a long time. It is the form of storage which is used in all 
Forest Besearch Institutes. 

President, —How soon after extraction are they to be submerged in water P 

Mr. Trotter. sooner the better. 

President. —That is the point. It may take four months before it reaches 
the factory. 

Mr. Trotter. —In that case barking in the forest is the best thing to stop 
insect attacks, but the log will of course dry out quicker without its bark. 

Mr, Mathias. —I was talking about the sap. Take a typical case. On the 
Bombay side they get their wood within a. month of being cut in the jungle. 
The difficulty there is that they cannot get a supply of wood in the rains; 
they cut it in the hot weather. So, if they could submerge a month old wood 
in water there would not be any difficulty in getting the supply right through 
the rains. 

Mr. Trotter.—No. 

President. —It must be completely submerged .S’ 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —That yon could effect by putting weights on the logs? 

Mr. Trotter,—That i.s not difficult. 

President. —Are there any chemical preparations that you could apply 
to the ends to protect the sap in the log? 

Mr. Trotter. —There are. In the case of match woods everything has got 
to be cheap and the cheapest form known of temporary end protection at 
present in India is cowdung and mud. W'e use that. That does prevent end 
drying but^ it is only a temporai'y measure and the mud is apt to come off 
if the log is handled a lot. There is also a special mixture which we know 
here as cold dip which can be painted on the end of the logs. This lasts 
longer than cowdung and mud and is fairly satisfactory in protecting the 
ends of the logs from drying and cracking. This is a subject on which we 
are now carrying out investigations and results to date show that cold dip 
is distinctly beneficial, especially in damp localities. 

President. —Is it expensive? 

Mr. Trotter. —Not very expensive. It costs lls. 6 per gallon. 

President. —How much would it cost ijer log? 

Mr. Trotter. —One cannot say very accurately but it should not be more 
than a matter of an anna or so. 

President, —That is not very much. 

Mr. Trotter. —I cannot give you an exact figure, as it'would vary with 
every log. 

President. —How does a log begin to dry? It begins at the ends and then 
goes in, does it not? 

Mr. Trotter.- —It always dries fastest at the ends because the pores of the 
wood are open at the end of a log. Cold dip helps to close the pores and 
prevent the moisture from escaping. It is not infallible but it is a help. 

President. —The idea is to close the ends. That does not seem to be a 
very elaborate or expensive process. 

Mr. Mathias, —None of the processes appeared to be adopted in the match 
factories in India. We saw none of the logs on the Bombay side covered with 
cowdung and mud, AVe never heard of that in Bombay, 

Mr. Trotter. —Possibly they get their logs in a fresh condition. We often 
use end protectors and a lot of our logs are sent to us coated at the ends 
with cold dip or cowdung and mud, or other protective materials. 

President. —Messrs, Adamjee said something about a kind of coating that 
they used but could not tell us what it, was. It was bright red. 

Mr. Trotter. —Perhaps it was red lead. That is much more expensive. 
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Mr, Mathias. —When the logs are received in a fresh state in a factory of 
the size of the Western India Match Factory it looks as if they should see 
that these are fairly treated to prevent them from drying? 

Mr. Badger. —Our experience of people who use timber, all over India, is 
that they don’t protect it as they ought to- they very often leave the timber 
out in the open, baking in the sun, and then complain that it splits and 
deteriorates. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that we must not take these complaints against the 
quality of Indian soft woods very seriously? 

Mr. Badger. —No. I think if they are properly treated they would keep 
their quality much better. 

Mr. Trotter, —Not in all cases, Papita and some other very perishable 
woods begin to turn black and blue with fungus within 24 hours if cut and 
left lying in the open. 

President. —I am not satisfied that Papita is the same thing as the Burma 
sawbya. 

Mr. Trotter.—It is quite likely that it is not. We are trying to clear up 
this point but there is great difficulty in collecting the flowers and fruit of 
these species, for proper identification. 

President. —As a matter of fact Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Com¬ 
pany very largely depend upon sawbya. 

Mr. Trotter. —If these woods are dried out very quickly there is less 
danger from fungus. They probably dry their splints at once. 

Mr. Mathias. —In your opinion the Andaman wood would be more liable 
to fungus attacks than the Burma wood? 

Mr, Trotter, —Yes. The reason for this is probably that the warmer and 
moisture atmosphere of the Andamans is more conducive to fungoidal growth. 

President. —In Btirma, they get tlds timber from different Divisions. 
There are some in which they work in the monsoon. 

Mr, Rodger, —Yes, the more distant ones, from which the logs are floated 
out. 

President, —And the nearer one,s they cut in the hot weather. 

Mr, Rodger, —Yes, they can bring it down to the factory at once. 

President. —What about boiling? I think there are one or two factories 
which boil the wood. As far as I recollect on the Bombay side the Qujrat 
Islam Match factory does it before peeling, but that is not followed by other 
factories. 

Mr. Trotter. —That is a point on which we are, at present, not qualified 
to express a definite opinion, but it is one of the things that will be taken 
up in our Project, 

President. —The other factory Is the Punjab Match factory where the log 
is boiled. 

Mr. Trotter. —W’e tried boiling dry spruce and silver fir under pressure 
before peeling; we boiled under various pressures and for varying periods but 
the results were inconclusive. 

President. —Was the wood more or less dry? 

Mr, Trotter. —Yes. We forced water into the wood under pressure; in 
fact we filled the log with water before we started to peel it, but I think the 
logs we had, had got a certain amount of fungus in them and the results were 
not satisfactory. 

Dr. Matthai. —What sort of wood was it? 

Mr. Trotter. —It was Himalayan spruce and silver fir. We had slightly 
better results from fairly green logs which peeled better but these were not 
absolutely green. We are not in a position at present to give you anything 
definite upon boiling. 
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Qualities of a good match. 

President. —There are two points to which I would like to draw your atten¬ 
tion. The first i.s, you have made a statement that a first class match cannot 
be manufactured, as far as yon can tell us, out of Indian wood. Now that 
you are likely to undertake investigations we should like to be clear as to 
what we should require for a first quality match. What do you exactly mean 
by a first class match P 

Mr. Trotter. —By first clflB,s, 1 mean the a.spen match of Europe. 

President. —Quite true. Leaving out the que.stion of appearance of the 
wood, whether it i,s white or brown or something else, do you consider that 
a.spen has any other special quality about it? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes, I do think so. It is a straight grained wood which 
peels very cleanly; it also has the required strength for a match splint, absorbs 
paraffin, and burns as it shovdd. 

President. —I will put it to you this way. There are many things which 
are supposed to be high quality because they possess strength whicffi is super¬ 
fluous and which i,s not essential really speaking. Take for instance the case 
of a building. If you can construct a very substantial building to last for 
15 years which will meet your needs; what is the good of having a building 
which would last for 600 years? The same thing applies to matches, so long 
as the match is strong enough for the purpose for %vhicb it is intended. 

Mr. Troffer.—-The difference is this, that a.speii i.s a straight grained wood 
and when the grain of a timber runs parallel uith the length of the match 
from end to end the strength will alway,s be sufficient for a match. But in 
India, the fibre of a great many of the soft woods grows spirally or is cross 
grained, the result being that when you peel, the grain does not run from end 
to end parallel with the length of the splint and you get a cross grained 
match, which .snaps ea.sily. The.se woods, in addition, do not peel well. 

President. —Does it affect the lighting quality of the match ? So far as 
we have been able to see that has not affected the lighting quality of the 
match for all practical purposes. 

Mr. Bodger. —They break more easily. 

President. —You are accustomed to using aspen matches and therefore 
you use them in a particular way and you use more force than it is necessary 
to light a match. It is greatly a matter of habit. If the position was slightly 
modified you would strike it more gently. 

Mr. Bodger .—It is largely a matter of appearance. It is an important 
thing. 

President. —It may be an important thing but we don’t attach so much 
importance to the appearance. 

Mr. Bodger. —But the bazar thinks of the appearance. 

President. —The Bazar thinks more of the price now. It is one of the 
points made by the Swedish Match Company, that wherever a consumer has 
certain fads there they stand much better chances of .success than in other 
places where the consumer has not got .such fads. It is to the advantage of 
the manufacturer to take advantage of human weakness. But apart from 
that if you were always to compare Indian wood with aspen you would 
obviously come to the conclusion that matches could not be manufactured in 
this country. We want rather to guard you again.st that. 

Mr. Trotter. —We take aspen as our ideal as far as we can. 

Pre.sident. —We have seen several varieties of soft wood being used for 
matches, sawbya, setkadon and so on, and the matches appear to be fairly 
good. We should like you to understand what we mean by a reasonable 
quality of match; it .should light properly, it should not break tog, easily, it 
should be sufficiently porous to absorb paraffin and its head should not fall off. 
These are the essential quajities; we don’t attach very much importance to 
the colour. 
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Mr. Trotter. —This has been fully discussed in the Forest Economists note 
which you hare already. In that note it is stated that we do not consider 
that there is any timber in India w’hich is likely to be of immediate use in 
replacing aspen but that there are many Indian timbers from which matches 
can be made and that these matches are good enough for all practical pur¬ 
poses. 

lh\ Matthai. —In your original list you mention two woods which you 
say are very good for splints. Do you mean that they are as good as aspen.’' 

Mr. Trotter. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —What do you mean hy very good? 

Mr. Trotter. —It is possible that such a timber as Pinus excelsa, might 
compare with aspen as regards quality, but the price of this timber is too 
high for its being used for match making. 

Mr. Mathias. —Why, what is the price? 

Dr. Matthai. —It is not more than a rupee per e. ft. now. 

Mr. Mathias. —They are using that in the Punjab factory and they are 
getting it from a distance of 80 miles in logs. 

Mr. Trotter. —They get it from Government contractors I suppose? 

Mr. Mathias.—Yes, and from Government depots. Could you give us 
the price per toil approxiniatel.vP 

Dr. Matthai. —1 think from the co.sts that we have had from the Mahalaxmi 
Match Factory which is using this wood, that they must have got it at abou* 
12 to 14 annas per cubic foot. 

President.—Rs. 50 a ton at the factory may jiot be regaided a.s excessive? 

Mr. Rodger. —No. • 

Mr. Trotter. —This wood has been reported on as likely to prove suitable 
for match splints. 

President.. —It is obtained from the Himalayas? 

Mr. Trotter. —From the Ganges north-westwards approximately, and to a 
certain extent in the Eastern Himalayas. 

Mr. Mathias.—When you say there i.s no wood which is as good as aspen, 
you are talking of the colour? 

Mr, Trotter. —No, I am referring to all characteristics. 

Air. MafA'ias.—Supposing we were told that there was no objection to any 
coloured wood being used for matches, if it was otherwise suitable, it is pro¬ 
bable that other woods suitable for match manufacture might he found. 

Mr. Trotter.—Yes, it is very probable. For instance I think toon is a 
good and not very expensive wood. It peels cleanly and has been reported on 
as very good except for colour. 

Mr. Rodger.- —That is very nice wood indeed. 

Mr. Mathias.- —If yovi are going to cut out the colour altogether you might 
us© the.se coloured woods for matche.s. 

Mr. Rodger. —If you could educate the people to take brown matches, it 
is all right. 

President. —Suppo.sing you found a very suitable wood otherwise but it 
was not very strong, it might be po.s.sible to utilize it by making slightly 
thicker matches ? 

Mr. Trotter. —What I mean by strength in a match really goes hand in 
hand with the question of straight groin. If a match is straight grained it 
usually cuts much cleaner and therefore makes a stronger match than a match 
which has not got a straight grain, but it need not be very strong. 

President. —Take these, matches that we have here from the Bareilly Match 
Factory, where they use the Simplex machinery. They would not he able to 
use splints unle.ss they were reasonably straight because crooked splints would 
not feed into the machine. But they don’t find any great difficulty as regards 
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that in tiio case of this particular wood which they are using. I mean straight-: 
ness of the grain is not so important as one would think for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Mr. Trrj(tcr.--Yo'a were asking me about the price of Pinu.s excelsa per 
ton. It costs now about Its. 1-3-6 at the depot. Usuallj’’ logs are .sold in 
auction. 

J)r. J/aff/iai.--Wh.at is the other u.se for this wood in India? 

Mr. Trotte.r ,—It is used for .sleepers but chiefly as a constructional timber. 

Pr/ixidMii .—I think you must select the wood for which there is no other 
commercial use. The other point 1 wish to draw your attention to is the 
ijuesiion of manufacturing splints in the forests, Vour main reason for 
that is that the wood would otherwise get dry? 

Mr. Trutter.—Thf; main reason is that you are actually exporting only 
about 40 per cent, of the log in the form of splints. 

Prr.^i/leni :.—So far ns that is concerned you wotild not .save so mneh on 
the freight of the splints because the cubical contents of the logs are smaller 
than the corresponding number of splints and therefore they would charge at 
a much higher rate for splints tlian they would for the logs. Tho result would 
be that tho splints would cost you more. It may do as regards special 
qualities. 

Mr. Mathiaf .—IlaiUvay freight on logs is lower than tho freight on splints. 

Mr. Rodijer.- -On the manufactured article the freight is always more 
•expensive. 

Mr. Troiter.~-l am talking of the factory being near tho forest in which 
the portable splint jnachiiiery would be working. 

Prenidhit.— You must send your splints from the forest to the factory. 

Mr. Troitr.r .—My idea was this. Take the forest near here in Chakrata. 
That is an area where spruce grows. It is 50 miles from the forests to the 
bo'ttom of the hill whore the dep6ls are. The match factory would be near 
the depots, with tlie splint machinery in the forests. 

Preitident.- -You must bring the wood to some central place oven in the 
forest. You cannot remove your factory from place to place. 

Mr. Trotter .—That can be done with portable splint machinery. 

President .—It is not possible from the commercial point of view, 

Mr. Mathias ,—You can't shift .your labour, 

Mr. Trotter.—Is it not done in other fore.?t industrios ? Portable saw 
mills arc removed from one spot to another. 

President .—It has not been practised in this industry on any large scale, 
even in Sweden which is the biggest match manufacturing country. In tho 
case of the match industry only chopping machine won't do, you have got 
to dry the splints, they require packing, etc. We may tell yon that wo 
have gone into that question and we are rather of the opinion that separating 
the manufacturo of splints from the other irroce.sscs is not an economical 
proposition. 

Mr. Trotter ,—Wo are basing our siiggo.stions on what is now done in 
Japan. Tl\e,v have portable .splint mills. 

President.— But what is happening in .Japan? The indirstry is dying out. 

Mr. Trotter .—The idea is only a .suggestion to ease matters during the 
interregnum period between now and until plantations become exploitable. 

President.- -I think wc should not lay any stress on that aspect of the 
question at all. The position seems to be this ju.st now that the total demand 
for matches in the country niiiy he taken as 17 or 18 million gross. Before 
this duly was imposed wo were importing 13 to 14 million gross and the 
imports last year have come down to about 3 million gross so that India has 
already manufactured 13 to 14 million gross of boxes per year and I think 
nearly all the factories including Ambarnath now uso Indian wood for boxes. 
Therefore half the quantity of wood used in match manufacture here has 
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been somehow fonnd in 1!ndia. Then there are four or five factories which 
are using entirely Indian wood, such as Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and 
Company, Burma, and two other factories here, the Mahalaxmi Match Factory 
and the Bareilly Match factory, and T think also the Gujrat Islam Match 
factory, Ahmedabad, and they represent a fairly big percentage of the total 
consumption. 

Mr. Trotter. —Are not their supplies being obtained from further afield 
every year? Have they not mentioned this to you. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you take Burma, Calcutta and the Assam factories and 
also the Bareilly factory and the Gujrat Islam Match factory, they account 
for pi’acticiilly half the consumptioii of matches in India and of these the 
Calcutta and Burma factories are assured of their sujjply of timber from tha 
Sundarbans, the? Andamans and Burma for at least 20 years. 

President. —They are more or less assured of their supplie.s, but as regards 
the other factories there is less evidence regarding future wood supplies. It 
appears that the present position can be continued and that 3 or 4 million 
gross per year will be imported for some time. 

Mr. Trotfe')'.—Wbat you mean is that at present the situation is not acute. 

Mr. Mathia.i. —On the Bombay side they use aspeu for splints and Indian 
wood for boxes. 

Pre.ndent. —There are perhaps certain classe.s of wood which may he avail¬ 
able by storing in water and so on,.so that we have not yet reached the stage, 
apart from other considerations, when the manufacture of splints in the 
forest has become necessary. 

Mr. Trotter. —The impression we had was that the situation as regards 
the supply of wood wa.s g'ettiiig very acute, and it was for this reason we 
were considering the idea, so that spruce could be peeled green. 

President.—This is the report wo have got from the factories, and forest 
oflScers. 

Mr, Trotter. —Has the Board ever considered the question of bamboo for 
the manufacture of splints? 

President. —No. Nobody who has appeared before us has advocated 
bamboo. 

Mr. Trotter.—Bamboo has every attribute that a match timber should 
have and in addition it has a three years’ rotation as against a 20 or 30 years’ 
rotation for trees. Of course, the chief difficulty is the machinery, to start 
with, and getting bamboos of the same size, but I think my.self that it is a 
•question which should be taken up at once by the match technologist. 

Dr. Matthai, —Have you had reports from the Malabar Match Company 
about their experience? 

Mr. Trotter. —They have definitely turned it down. They had to invent 
mew machinery which could cope with bamboo satisfactorily. They did have 
machinery which could tackle uniform bamboos. This machinery cut the 
bamboo in small lengths, split it, and then scooped from the inside a veneer, 
which made the boxes. The remaining portion was split and used for splints. 
It was a very satisfactory method of making matches, but the trouble was 
that the bamboos were often of different girth and the scoop would not fit the 
different girths. The problem is whether it is possible to invent machinery to 
tackle bamboos of all girths. 

Mr. Mathias. —I think the Swedish Match Company made coiisiderabl# 
experiments with bamboo and turned down the proposal altogether. 

President. —They are flat splints, are they not? 

Mr. Trotter. —No, square splints. 

Mr. Mathias. —You would have to revolutionize the machinery? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it the ordinary kind of bamboo? 
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Mr. Trotter .—The one they weiv >ising was the e,ta: it gi'ows in large quan¬ 
tities down there where the factory was erected. 

Mr. Mnfhia .?.—Is there any difficulty in the splint niainifacture of it, apart 
from making veneersP 

Mr. Trotter .—The match part was quite satisfactory, hut there was one 
thing against it; the matches before they were cleaned up were very fibrous, 
but I don’t think that is a great difficulty. It could probably be got over. 


Com.posHion. 

President.--JH qv! as regard.s the composition to which you refer in para¬ 
graph 25 of your letter of the 11th April 1027. Have you been able to supply 
the manufacturers with any information as regards conii) 0 .sition? Tt^ does 
vary very largely with the climate and so on, docs it 7\ot? 

Mr. Trotter. —It does. There is a publication on this subject, which I 
have no doubt yon have got, it is issued by the Bihar and Orissa Industries 
Departmeut. 

Pre-.'iifieri. —Is that by Mr. A. P. Ghose? 

Mr. Trotter. —No. It is by Dr. Caldwell. 

President. —As regards that you require loco! investigation ; Debra Dun 
would not he able to sui)pl,v proper formnlae for different places I suppose? 

Mr. Trotte.r. —I think the factories have their own chemists? If they want 
to they can take advice from ns and try different formulae. 

Mr. Mathias.—It is past history, this complaint about the cbemical com- 
posifion, is it not, because the.se factories are now manufacturing matches 
which are fpiite good in the monsoon ? 

Mr. Trotter. —Yes. hut the trouble is that the smaller factories do not 
take the trouble of going into the matter carefully and their matches are not 
satisfactory. 

Pre..sidevi-. —Dr. Sen, I dare say yon know the principal chemicals used in 
match manufacture? 

T)r. Sen.—Y^s. 

President. —What are your qualifiitations. J>r. iSon? 

Ttr. Sen.--'! am a Ph.D. of the Calcutta University and also Prcmchand 
Roychand student of the same l.hiiver.5ity. 

.President .—How many years’ ex)ierien<:e have you now? 

Dr. Sfn. —I joined the .service in 1905, I belong to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, 

President. —In this Institute are you the official chemist? 

7)r. Sen. —I have been occupiyiug this post for the last two year.s. 

President. —-AVliat I wi.sh to e.samiiie you about is a very simple point and 
it is thi.s. There are cej-tain chemicals used hero for producing splints and 
boxes and soiru' of these ohemicnls. I understand, arc ratlicr dangerous. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, some of them are. 

President. —In the sense that they will explode under certain conditions. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —I wish to know what are the chemicals used in match making 
which you consider are not .safe for u.se by anybody and everyhtxly. 

T)r. Sen. —I was asked by the President of tbo i;'orc.sf Rosoarch Institute 
to write a short note on it and I have just mentioned some chemicals which 
are used in the manufacture of explosives (list lia-mled in). 

Presdlent .—We will go through the note later on. But the point i.s— 
here are these chemicals mentioned, riz., chlorate of potash .and bichromato 
of potash. Are these chemicals liable to explode? 

Mr. N«?i.- -They are not liable to explosions by thcmselve.s, ljut if they are 
submitted to friction with any organic matter, they explode. As a matter 

fact they arc used not only in the manufacture of cT.ackers hut also in the 
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manufacture of explosives, for starting the ignition by percussion as for 
instance in detonators. 

President. —In some places in Bengal, they make the chemical composi¬ 
tion in cottages—perhaps sometimes in the kitchen or sometimes in places 
not far from the kitchen. Do you consider that safe? 

Dr. Sen. —If the usual safeguards are observed, I think, they can be used 
all right. Very explosive substances like nitro compounds are not generally 
.used in the manufacture of matches. But the chemicals generally used in the 
manufacture of matches, if a certain amount of care is taken, are not likely 
to be very dangerous. 

President.—What sort of care? 

Dr. Sen. —No light should be brought there. No unauthorised person 
should come into the room. 

President. —There are half a dozen children playing about. The mother 
may be cooking and the father may be mixing the chemicals. 

Dr. Sen. —Potassium chlorate is a dangerous chemical. Every year in 
Calcutta during the diwali festival there are some accidents due to this. 

President. —From its use in crackers? 

Dr. Sen.—Yes. Sometimes when the boys are manufacturing them in 
their houses they explode. 

President. —So you consider, don’t you, that the chlorate of potash is 
amongst the most dangerous? 

Dr. Sen. —Yes, one of the very dangerous things if it is handled carelessly. 

President. —Or—^put it this way—it is not handled very carefully? 

Dr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.—-Supposing you had to handle this substance in a room what 
precautions would you take to prevent accidental explosion? 

Dr. Sen. —I shall give you a concrete example. We have to use this in 
the laboratory for experimental purpose.s. 

President. —Do jmu mean chlorate of potash? 

Dr. Sen. —Yes. When we have to mix potassium chlorate and, e.g., 
sulphur, we mix them very carefully with the help of a feather. 

President. —You have to mix it with some liquid, haven’t you ? 

Dr. Sen. —We have generally to mix it with solids. Potassium chlorate is 
soluble in water. In the dissolved condition, it is not dangerous. 

President. —^What they do in a better organised factory is that they don’t 
take the chlorate of potash out of the box until they have got glue ready and 
when the glue is ready they open it and put it in the glue. 

Dr. Sen. —When the paste is ready, they mix it. 

President. —In an ordinary cottage such precautions may not be taken. 

Dr. Sen. —If they handle it carelessly, that will be dangerous. 

President. —If the box is left open, what will happen? 

Dr. Sen. —Nothing happens. 

Dr. Matthai. —If they carry on this industry as a home industry, there 
is a Very real danger of these safeguards being forgotten. 

Dr. Sen. —Don’t you think that it is to the interest of these people to 
take care? 

Dr. Matthai. —I am speaking as a matter of ordinary experience. 

Dr. Sen. —May I just point out one instance? I have seen the sulphuric 
acid factory of Messrs. D. Waldie and Company. There even ignorant coolies 
are accustomed to handle such a highly corrosive substance as sulphuric acid. 
They don’t get into much trouble. 

Dr. Matthai. —What I am asking you is this. Supposing these chemicals 
-which are required in the manufacture of matches are mixed and used ia a 
little house say in a crowded street of Calcutta by a person who employs 
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just three or four people belonging to his family—there is no kind of super¬ 
vision or organisation—is not there a real danger that the safeguards you 
speak of might be ignored altogether? 

Dr. Sen. —In some cases it might happen but I know that a very large 
amount of pyrotechnical material is manufactured in Calcutta every year. 

Dr. Matthai.- —There are a number of accidents too. 

Dr. Sen. —Considering the volume of business I don’t think the number 
of accidents is very large. Of course it is deplorable whatever accident 
happens. 

Dr. Ma,tthai. —That takes place only occasionally in a particular season. 

Dr. Sen. —There are some shops which always sell these. 

President. —It is not a question of selling them but making them. 

Dr. Sen. —Making and storing them. Have you been to the Chitpore side? 
If you go there you will find some shops filled up with crackers and such 
inflammable material. 

Mr. Mathias. —Don’t you think that in the interests of public safety it is 
desirable that houses in which these operations are carried on should be 
located at some distance from other houses? 

Dr. Sen. —Yes, it is desirable. 

Mr. Maihia.s.'-^on don’t think that operations of this sort should be 
carried on in houses which are in the middle of crowded streets? 

Dr. Sen. —It should not be done in promiscuous situations. 

President. —What is the action of bichromate of potash if it comes into 
contact with chlorate of potash? 

Dr. Sen. —Not much trouble. Both are of the same type. They both 
belong to the class of oxidising substances. 

President. —What about amorphous phosphorus? 

Dr. Sen.~l( it is by itself, it is not so troublesome. But if it comes into 
contact with potassium chlorate it is liable to cause trouble. As you know 
some matches contain these two substances and it is necessary to add certain 
other compounds to restrain the violence of the reaction. 

President. —When kept apart from one another these chemicals are not 
very dangerous. ' 

Dr. Sen. —They are not. 

President. —But in conjunction with each other? 

Dr. Sen. —In certain circumstances if they are mixed they are very danger¬ 
ous. I have not mentioned in the list of chemicals used both in the manufac¬ 
ture of matches and of explosives, innocous substances like kieselguhr. 

President. —These are the chemicals which are used in the chemical com¬ 
position for matches. Now the question that we are considering is this. Can 
they be safely used by illiterate persons in all kinds of places such as kitchens 
or any other parts of the house in a crowded locality? 

Dr. Sen. —Certainly not. I think that there should be some regulation 
to restrain the use of these things by unauthorised people. 

President. —This composition has to be prepared each day as the case may 
be and used up. It cannot be kept in solution for any length of time. 

Dr. Sell. —I think some of them might be kept in solution. 

President. What I want to know is this. Can they go to a chemist and 
say “ give me this composition for match heads and for the sides ”? Can the 
chemist supply such a composition and can they keep it for a'fortnight or so? 

Dr. Sen.—The paste which is applied to the heads can be kept for some 
time. As you know there is a certain amount of preparatory manipulation 
to be done; for example cooking in water, and adding the other ingredients 
afterwards, etc. They are very expensive to transport in the pasty condition. 

President. —Can the paste be kept for any length of time? 
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J)r. Sen. —Except in the case of certain readily decomposing chemicals 
like glue. 

President. —They all have got to go in. 

Pr. Sen. —Yes. Some of these orgaijic chemicals deteriorate. 

President. —What I am suggesting to you is this. If these people were 
to dip the splints and to paint boxes, they must prepare the composition 
themselves more or less. 

Pr. Sen. —It is better not to buy it ready made. There should not be 
another agency to supply this. It is better in every way for it to be made 
up by the match manufacturer. 

President. —It would be better for the match makers to mix the chemicals 
themselves. 

Pr. Sen. —Yes. Don’t you think that under those circumstances these 
people will take gre.ater care? The only thing is that they must know the 
business and they must take proper precautions. 

President. —When a little money comes along in a poor family, they don’t 
think very much of the risk. 

Pr. Sen. —Sometimes people become careless—specially because of the 
familiarity. 

Pr. Matihai. —You require a little more knowledge of chemicals than 
laymen are likely to possess in order to use these things? 

Pr. Sen.—Yes. But don’t you think that when it is their business to 
prepare these they generally come to know about the nature of the raw 
materials ? 

Pr. Matthai. —Provided they know the business well enough ! The two 
most dangerous substances in your opinion are amorphous phosphorus and 
chlorate of potash. 

Pr. Sen.~Yes. 

Mr. Mathiu.s.—FToia the point of view of fire, is not sulphur also 
dangerous? 

Pr. Sen. —Yes, if it is exposed to hre. But sulphur does not burn spon¬ 
taneously. 

Mr. Mathias.—Prom the point of view of conflagration, sulphur is 
dangerous. 

Pr. Sen. —Yes. I have entered in the list charcoal and certain other rela¬ 
tively innocuous substance.? as they are employed in the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder, etc. I have mentioned several which find some application or other 
in the manufacture of explosives, for example nitric acid. 

President. —That is used with what substance? 

Pr. Sen. —They take red lead and mix it with nitric acid. Red lead is 
not a dangerous substance. 

fVe.S'ide?if.—Kieselguhr is not a dangerous thing, is it? 

Pr. Sen. —No, it is not. 

President. —We were told by the representatives of one of the factories 
that if you had this chlorate of potash opened in hand and if it came in 
contact with bichromate of potash, it would cause explosion. 

Pr. S en. —They are not likely to cause explosion. But if anything is 
combustible there is likely to be conflagration. Potassium chlorate helps 
things to burn. 

President. —Suppose you had potassium chlorate in a tin and you dropped 
it on a stone floor, would it be liable to explosion? 

Pr. Sen. —If it strikes heavily and contains organic impcirities, it ex¬ 
plodes. 

President. —If you are trying to grind it? 

Pr. Sen. —If you press it too much, it is likely to explode if there is any 
organic matter present. 



Dr. Matihai ,—Any contact with an organic matter will cause explosion. 
Dr. Sen. —Yos, if it is submitted to percussion. 

President .—Do any of those chemicals giro off fumes which may ignite 
if there is an open firo in the room? 

Dr. Sen. —Phosphorou.s of course does, whereas others help combustion. 
Dr. Matihai .—Have you any personal knowledge of these small factories? 
Dr. Sen. —No. 
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Collector of Customs, Rangoon. 

A.— ^Written. 

(l) Notes handed in on 30th, March. 1027. 

The import and export of matches, and the materials for the manufacture 
of matches: also the local industry of matches in Burma. 

Matches. 

Two statements are attached. The imports for six years, i.e., from 1921-22 
to 1926-27 and the exports for the quinquennial period; it was during this 
period, that the local industry was first established. 

From the export statement, it will be seen that the local industry had 
practically begun in 1922-23, for, during the succeeding years, this commo¬ 
dity was exported to other countries. The value, being in the first year 
Rs. 6,60C gradually increased to almost five lakhs. A corresponding decrease 
in the imports will be noticed during these years, for the value which in the 
year 1921-22 was Rs. 31,26,117 fell to Rs. 14,19,108 in 1926-27. 

It will also be noticed for the purpose of the match industry that, splints, 
veneers, and logs were imported in the years 1924-25 and 1925-26. But during 
the last year, only logs to the value of Rs. 1,35,000 were imported against 
‘ nil ’ for splints and veneer.s. The reason is that a suitable class of wood has 
been di.soovered in Burma for this purpose. 

P’oreign matches were also imported from Indian ports during these years, 
but even these figures indicate a considerable reduction since the value drop¬ 
ped from Rs. 2,09,806 in 1921-22 to Rs. 42,962 in 1926-27. The Indian pro¬ 
duce has also shown a corresponding decrease. 

There are in all five factorie.s in Burma aggregating an output of one 
hundred and fifty cases a day, of which a hundred oases are manufactured by 
Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company the largest manufacturers in 
Burma. Each case contains fifty gross boxes and the local prices range from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 95 per case. 

Matches imported from Siam vid Kawkareik are now assessed to duty under 
the Land Customs Act, at the same rate of duty on those imported by sea. 
Several reports have, however, been received that matches of Chinese manu¬ 
facture are being imported across the Chinese frontier into the Northern and 
Southern Shan States. These quantities are reported to be limited and are 
consumed in the Shan States and not carried further into Burma. 

* * * * 

The local wholesale price of Japanese matches is between Rs. 110 to 120 
per case of 60 gross boxes landed c.i.f. price being about Rs. 36 to Rs. 40 per 
case of 50 gross whereas the c.i.f. cost of Swedish matches is about Rs. 45 to 
Rs. 50 and the selling rate about Bs. 130 to Rs. 135 the invoice price being 
about Is. 6d. a gross. 


(^) Letter dated the 16th April 1927 from the Collector of Customs, Bangoon. 

1 have the honour to enclose herewith for your information and for such 
action as you may find necessary copies of letters received from two of the 
leading match manufacturing firms in Rangoon regarding the alleged smug¬ 
gling of matche.s into Burma from Chiua vid the Shan States. 


Enclo.sure No. 1. 

Copy of letter dated the 16th March, 1927, from Messrs, Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood and Company, Limited, Bangoon, to the Collector of Customs, 
Bangoon. 

We have the honour to inform you that our Agent of the Thazi Branch 
reports that matches bearing the label enclosed herewith are being imported 
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into the Shan Slates from the Chinese Borders vid Loilem and are being sold 
there at very low' priceSj and therefore it is not possible to sell our matches 
there. 

We shall thank you if you will kindly make necessary enquiries into the 
matter. 

We also send herewith a match box bearing the said label for your 
refeience. 


Enclosuie No. 2. 

Copy of letter dated the 9th Aprils 1927, from the Hemmenditie Match 

Company, Limited, Itangoon, to the Collector of Customf, Itangoon. 

We have the honour to quote below extract of a letter received from our 
Hongkong Representative, for your information; 

“ The chief brand which i,s impoi-ted into Burma rid Bangkok is as enclosed 
being a tiger looking at a rising sun and which is known to us as ‘ Tiger and 
Sun ’ or ‘ Tiger.’ About 800 50-gros8 cases a month of this brand are 
shippied north for distribution throughout the very northerly section of Siam, 
Indo-China and Shan States. It seems probable that these matches find their 
way into Burma vid China, so there may be no actual smuggling from Siam 
into Burma on a large scale, as this is carried out by taking them into Indo- 
China (where the French do not dare to enforce duties on account of the 
savage tribes) and from there into Burma; should you find that there is no 
duty on goods imported from Indo-China and China into Burma it would 
appear safe to as.surae that practically all matches going into northern Burma 
do so vid this route. I find also that there are a large number of minor routes 
for smuggling matches into Burma along the very southerly border of the 
two countries and I am told on good authority that there is a steady though 
small traffic across the border into the country around Tavoy; this is only 
one of the many less known passes where illicit traffic is carried on,” 

We speciallj' draw your attention to the minor routes of smuggling men¬ 
tioned by our Hongkong Representative and particularly across the border 
Around Tavoy. In this connection we also beg to inform you that we have 
sent one of our canvassers to Mergni and Tavoy with instructions to investi¬ 
gate this matter as far as possible. 

We also confirm our verbal information that we have received a report 
from one of our dealers in Hsipaw to the effect that not less than 5,000 tin.s of 
matches under the label “Tiger and Sun” have arrived in this and adjoining 
towns. This matter is being investigated by us and we shall revert in due 
course. 


(S) Letter, dated the 26th April 1927 from the Collector of Customs, Itangoon, 

In continuation of my letter No. 4733-C.-2, dated the 16th April, 1927, I 
have the honour to forward herewdth a copy of a letter together with its en¬ 
closure received from the Kemmendine Match Company, Limited, Rangoon, 
on the above subject. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter, dated the 22nd April, 1927, from, the Kemmendine Match 
Company, Limited, Itangoon, to the Collector of Customs, Itangoon. 

We have the honour to refer to our representative’s call on you to-day, 
when the question of Border Trade between China and Burma was discussed. 
In this connection we beg to enclose herewith copy of a letter received from 
our Chief Travelling Inspector, who has lately visited the places where this 
Boorder Trade is carried on. We believe that at present nothing can be done 
in the matter, but in view of the circumstances reported in the accompanying 
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letter, we trust that you will be able to do something, as this trade, if it 
increases as it is doing, is liable to seriously affect the importers who are 
paying a very high percentage of duty and who therefore should be protected 
as far as possible. We have the honour in consequence to approach you for 
your help and action in stopping this growing border trade. 

Thanking you in advance for an early and favourable reply on this subject. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Copy of tetter from the Chief Travelling Inspector, dated the lC>th April, IDil, 

Mandalay. 

Border Trade between China and Burma. 

1 beg to submit a further report on the border trade between China and 
Burma, with regard to Kyaukme, Ksipaw, Lashio. 

The dealers of these three towns report that approximately 5,000 tins o* 
matches have been purchased from the Muleteers hy the Chinese dealers of 
these town.s during the month of March, and that this trade is regularly con¬ 
ducted between the months of December and middle of April each year. 

In order to try and check the quantity mentioned above I visited all the 
dealers in each town on my outward journey and took their stocks and the 
same on my retnrn journey shows the following: — 

Kyanknie .—Outward journey, 56 tins. Return journey, 26 tins which 
shows that 29 tins were sold during 5 days. 

Zsipaw-'.—Outward journey, 730 tins, Return journey 479 tins which 
shows that 261 tins were sold during 4 days. 

Lashio .—Outward journey 79 tins, Return journey 60 tins, which shows 
that 19 tins were sold during 2 days. 

Basing the monthly sales on the above figures, it is evident that approsi- 
mately 2,334 tins of matches brought over the border have been sold in one 
month in the 3 towns mentioned above. 

The dealers report that they do not expect further supplies until about 
the end of next December, as the rainy season is almost fast approaching and 
the Muleteers are returning to China before the rains. 

These matches are brought over in tin packing already made up into 
packets for the Burma market. On the end of the tin is pasted a label written 
in Japanese, under which is a traingle with a capital “A” printed, and 
underneath that is written Hong Kong, with a small label the writing of 
which says Passed Matches, by the Nippon Match Manufacturers Association 
Inspection Bureau, Japan. 

The above label shows that these matches are manufactured in Japan, and 
the dealers report that they are brought up by rail to Chieng Mai, which is 
the rail head, then on to Kenytung, and on by various routes through the 
jungle to Hsipaw. 

While in Lashio, I called on one or two Government officials whose duty 
takes them to the Chinese frontier and .surrounding junglej and they report 
having seen large convoys of not less than 50 miles carrying matches, and 
which have been distributing from a town on the frontier called Mongnai. 
For purpose of calculating the quantity carried in each convoy, a mule 
carries six tins of matches, which brings the total seen in one convoy alone 
to 300 tins, and which the English official reports having seen such convoys 
on numerous occasions. 

The last season shows another label being introduced into the Burma 
market, which is known in Chinese as “To Hoe” brand, but the deJers 
report unfavourably about this label and anticipate it will not be brought 
into this country during the next season. 

I have despatched under separate cover a few samples of the match imported 
together with three ends of the tins they are packed in, which show.s the 
above writings. 
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I find it Tery diflBoult to understand the actual routes taken by the Mule¬ 
teers, as the Chinese dealers each mention different routes and names of towns 
or Tillages, but the English officials of Lashio are of the opinion that Kentung 
and Mongnai would be suitable places to sit down and check the quantities 
arriving over the border, they also state that the routes over the border from 
Unan are very difficult to traverse, and they have not noticed any trade 
worth mentioning from this quarter. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, RANGOON. 

B.—OaAx. 


Evidence of Mr. A. £. BOYD, Collector of Customs, recorded at 
Rangoon on Wednesday, the 30th March, 1S27. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Boyd, you are tlie Collector of Custoins, Burma. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose you have been to all the principal ports. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —The Customs Department is entirely a Central Department, is 
it not? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —You are directly under the control of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Boyd. —Under the Central Board of Eevenue. 

President. —You have been sending returns to the Government of India as 
regards the import of match wood for veneers and splints. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose it would not be possible for you to do so with reference 
to the other raw materials, e.g., chemicals because they will be used for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Boyd. —We could not do that. They would not be bought entirely for 
match-making purposes. 

President. —I suppose as regards that we can get information from the 
manufacturers of matches themselves. 

Mr. Boj/d.—Yes. 

Method of levying the import duty on matches. 

President. —There is at present a specific duty of Rs. 1-8-0 on matches. 
Now we have to consider whether having regard to the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment revenues have been dropping owing to the manufacture of matches in 
the country itself, it may not be necessary to levy some sort of excise. 

President.—At present when you are levying the specific duty, do you take 
their declaration as to quantities, the origin of the country, etc.? 

Mr. Boyd. —Supposing a consignment comes in, we examine a certain 
amount, break open some of the packages and count the actual number of 
boxes in a case and we charge duty on an average. 

President. —Do you count the number of boxes? 

Mr, Boyd. —We count the number of packets. We know how many 
packets go to a case. 

President. —You actually count. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes, we count about 2 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —How many boxes go to a packet? 

Mr. Boyd. —10 boxes per packet. They are again made up in bigger tins. 
120 packets to a tin and 6 tins to a case. 

Dr. Matthai. —And the tin containing how many packets? 

Mr. Boyd. —There are 50 gross of boxes to a case. Each case contains six 
tins. Thus it will come to 8J gross to a tin. 
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President. —In some places they have got packets, of 12. Here I think the 
packet contains 10 boxes. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes, that is so far as Burma is concerned. 

President. —I suppose there is a declaration as to the country of origin. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes, the invoice shows that. 

Levying an Excise duty. 

President. —As regards the excise, there are several methods of levying the 
excise. There are three well known methods, first you can have the whole 
manufacture carried out in bond (that is obviously difficult in a country like 
India), second you can have a sort of bonded warehouse simply for the manu¬ 
factured article in the factory itself. There is a third method which is pre¬ 
valent in some parts, that is fixing of labels on every box. 

Mr. Boyd. —That is not altogether safe. Your first method is, I think, la 
vogue in a cigar factory in Dindigul. 

President. —You have got an officer in charge of that factory. 

Mr. Boyd. —The manufacturing part of the factory is a bond. The other 
part where stores are kept is not. As tobacco is brought in, so much has to 
be passed into the bonded part out of which so many cheroots are made and 
weighed. 

President. —There is an excise on the cheroot, but not on tobacco. 

Mr, Boyd, —That is so. 

President. —That is where you don’t have to keep tobacco in a bonded 
warehouse. 

Mr. Boyd.—Quite. 

President. —That is all right where you have got a big factory, but where 
you have these tiny little things—where they manufacture part of the thing by 
machinery and hand that over to the outside people to finish the process—it 
would not be very easy. 

Mr. Boyd.^I am not quite sure how that is done. 

President. —There are two small factories. What they do is simply they 
make tiie veneers and the splints and they do the dipping which is done partly 
by machinery and partly by manual labour and they distribute the splints and 
the veneers to outside labourers to make the boxes, put on the labels, fill the 
boxes and bring them back to the factory. It will be very hard in this case. 
Even if you have a bonded warehouse you would not be able to apply that to 
such a factory. Of course there are bonded warehouses for salt. 

President. —Therefore as far as I can see at present another alternative 
method would be the label business. I cannot think of any other method. 
Can you suggest any other method? 

Mr. Boyd. —The label method can be evaded by any one wishing to cheat. 

President. —Do you know what I mean, a band like the one you have on 
patent medicines. I have seen them on Continental matches and I believe in 
the Federated Malay States they have two different labels, one for matches 
manufactured out of indigenous materials and the other for matches made out 
of foreign materials. 

Mr. Boyd. —I .see difficulties in that method. If you passte 100 labels 
for 100 boxes, one or two labels may be damaged. 

President. —Every manufacturer of matches will buy a stamp like postal 
stamps and the law will prohibit the sale of any matches which don’t have 
this band intact round the match box. If they are damaged, Government 
will make arrangements to replace them. 

Mr. Boyd. —We did it in Madras, for sometimes when there was a lot of 
smuggling in matches. Every single packet was stemr'ed. Any matches found 
in the bazar unstamped, were confiscated. 

Dr. Matthai. —You tried this as a temporary measure. 
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Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —How did it work? 

Mr. Boyd. —It worked well. 

President. —In the label it would be easier still. You don’t have to do 
anything yourself except to look at the matohes. 

Mr. Mathias. —How was your stamping done? 

Mr. Boyd.—With a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Mathias. —If it is to be a permanent measure, it is fairly easy t-r 
■evade. 

Mr Boyd. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —The rubber stamp may be imitated. 

Mr. Boyd.—No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing the stamping arrangements last for a couple of 
years, any one who watrts to evade will only have to purchase matches with 
stamps on them and imitate. It may be very satisfactory as a temporary 
arrangement, but it can never remain as a permanent measure. 

Mr. Boyd. —You can get over that. If anj'one wants to do that, as far as 
the labels are concerned, we can simply take the labels and perforate them. 

President. —Some means could be devised by which the labels could never 
be used again. 

Mr. Boyd. —^Yes, very easily. If necessary we can change the perforation. 

Only the man responsible will know it. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Would you have to have a special staff? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —If we had this one for the excise, we can go to the Customs, 
‘Otherwise the imported matches may be smuggled and they escape both the 
Customs and excise. If you have a system of labels, it will be quite easy 
to apply for both. The foreign manufacturer will only have to buy the labels. 

Mr. Boyd. —It will mean a tremendous amount of work. Thousands o'J 
oases come in. They will have to be broken open and repacked. Who is going 
•to pay for it? 

President. —The labels will have to be fixed in the country of origin. 

Mr. Boyd. —Do you mean where they are manufactured? 

President. —Yes. They will have to buy from the Indian revenue authorities 
the necessary quantity of labels just as they will buy from the post office 
ordinary postage stamps. There may be forgery. In that case there may be 
forgery in the case of stamps too. 

Dr. Matthai. —Wlieii you had this temporary system, did you have a special 
staff? 

Mr. Boyd. —No, it only lasted for a short time. 

Dr. Matthai. —'How long did it last? 

Mr. Boyd. —For a few months only. 

President. —Do you know who manufactures these stamps in India? 

Mr. Boyd.—l think that they are printed in Nasik. 

President. —The label may be worth a pie or two pies. We have to minimise 
the cost of manufacturing labels as much as possible. If they can manufacture 
three pies stamps, there is no reason why the labels should cost more, because 
they will be thinner. If you had a band. 

Mr. Boyd. —Why not the stamp? 

President. —The idea is that a stamp may be used again, as regards the 
label, if you tear the end, it is finished. The band will have to go right round 

Mr. Boyd. —The manufacturers are not likely to do it. 
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President. —It is done in some countries. They have to do it. 

Mr. Boyd. —Of course it can be done on the machine. If you make it a law 
of the country, they have to do it. 

President. —Supposing we use these labels for excise and we did not have 
something on the same lines in the Customs, would there be any difficulty?' 
Or do you suggest that the same sort of thing should be done as regards foreign 
matches ? 

Mr. Boyd. —So far as foreign matches are concerned, they are bound to 
oome through us. 

President. —As regards the inspection of a panwalla’s or bidiwalla’s shop, 
might not there be some difficulty? They may use these and put Indian 
matches in them and sell them as foreign matches entirely. It is possible that 
they may collect these boxes. 

Mr. Boyd. —There will be two different sets of matches on the market, one 
with the labels and the other without. 

President. —There is no reason why foreign matches should be exempted 
from the use of the labels? 

Mr. Boyd. —I am not sure if you can make them pay the excise duty. I 
think you had better leave the foreign matches alone. Don’t bother about 
them. 

President. —The conditions of manufacture are such that we could not really 
levy the excise at the source. 

Mr. Boyd. —Then, you put it the other way “ if you want us to help your 
industry, you have got to help us by altering your method of manufacture and 
thus making it convenient for us to cheek.” 

President. —These small factories have sprung up all over the country. 
Unless Government decide to close them down on some understanding with 
these factories, it would, I think, be very difficult. 

Mr. Boyd. —How many of these factories are there? 

President. —There are only four in Burma but there are nearly 160 in India 
in all. 

Mr. Boyd. —As far as Burma is concerned, we should probably be able to 
do it. 

President .—But there is nothing to prevent other factories from springing 
up. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you had any experience of the cotton excise? 

Mr. Boyd .—No. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Are there any cotton factories here? 

Mr. Boyd. —^No. 

Mr. Mathias. —In Bombay do you know who supervised the collection of 
the cotton excise? 

Mr. Boyd, —The Commissioner of Excise, Bombay. 

President. —In a cotton factory all the processes would be ordinarily 
finished in the factory itself. 

Mr. Boyd. —That is so. 

President. —When these things (veneers, etc.) are passed out, what can you 

do? 

Mr. Boyd. I am afraid that if Government want to help factories, they 
must conform to certain regulations. 

President. the country decides to have cottage industries to give employ¬ 
ment to outside labour, they will say “ we do not want to discontinue that, if 
there is some other method by which the industry can be allowed to continue 
on its present lines and the revenue protected 

Mr. Bm/d.—Then, you can introduce the band. 
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President. —The band system may have another advantage if it i& applied 
to the Customs. You may be able to tackle the question of smuggling from 
non-Indian States and other places if you insist on the band being put on. 

Mr. Boyd. —Ws know that here as far as Customs is concerned, if it is 
from India, we don’t bother but if any foreign goods come we do. 

President. —Even if it escapes through the Customs barrier, if the law pro¬ 
vides that no matches shall be sold in the country without the band, it may 
be very difficult to bring them in. 

Mr. Soyd. —You can do it all right as far as foreign ones are concerned. 

President. —They have to purchase their stamps from India. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —Then, they will have to get them exported to India. 

Mr. Boyd. —^They are not going to pay the excise duty. They are going to 
pay only the import duty. They will have to get the same sort of labels. They 
would supply their own labels. They would not buy them from India. 

President. —They will label them in this way. You would not admit them 
into India, if they have not paid the duty. If they smuggle them in having 
purchased the labels in India they will bear the label whether they pay the duty 
or not. 

Mr. Boyd. —They would not pay the duty on the label. The label would 
not bear the duty. But we would charge the duty. 

Mr. Mathias. —When they come through Kathiawar they still have labels on. 
They don’t pay the same duty. They are smuggled in bearing the labels. 

Mr. Boyd. —That is up against the land frontier between Kathiawar and 
Bombay. 

Mr. Mathias. —The label won’t help you to differentiate between smuggled 
and non-smuggled. 

Mr. Boyd. —Not as far as smuggling is concerned. 

President. —If you compel them to buy the stamps from revenue authorities, 
they must bear the labels. 

Mr. Boyd,. —^You must put the duty accordingly. 

President. —In the duty the cost of label is included. Supposing 100 labels 
are going to cost one anna, then the duty will be Rs. 1-9-0 (Rs. 1-8-0 which 
is the present duty plus one anna the cost of labels). Each label will bear 
lOOth part of that figure. 

Mr. Boyd. —It will be a job. There will be somebody out here who will 
have many millions of these labels to keei) the factories well supplied with 
them. 

Mr. Mathias. —They will have to put these labels on some of the boxes and 
.not on others. 

Mr. Boyd. —They would have to manufacture certain eases for India alone. 

President. —It is like this. There will be a continuous band round the box. 
The label will have to be printed in' that form. If you simply add a little 
to the cost, if they wish to sell their matches in this country, under the law 
they will have to accept that condition. Supposing we are not able to devise 
any other method of protecting either the Customs or the excise there is ao 
•other alternative. 

Mr. Boyd. —'What you want to get at is that all matches made in this 
country pay the excise duty. 

President. —'Yes and also all matches coming into the country must pay the 
excise duty. 

Mr. Boyd .—That is arranged here. All matches coming into the country 
pay the duty. 

President. —That is true. But there is increasing evidence that there' is 
evasion of the Customs duty in some uarts of India. 
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Mr. Boyd .—uver the land frontier and not in the main ports. 

Pregident .—In Kathiawar there are ports. 

Mr. Boyd .—That is the difficulty. 

President ,—It may be the land frontier or it may be the sea frontier 
There may be smuggling through small ports or landing places. 

Mr. Boyd .—I should like to think it over and let you know. 

President ,—^Yoiir opinion will be particularly valuable. You have been in 
Bombay where these difficulties have arisen and are every day getting bigger 
and bigger. There are three points; as regards customs, how to protect the: 
Customs; then, there is the excise and then there is the question of how to 
prevent the evasion of the excise or the Customs. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President .—In the ease of labels, you will consider rvhether the labels might 
be used more than once. 


The prevention of smuggling. 

When you gave evidence before the Taxation Enquiry Committee,^ you 
made some remarks about smuggling. I should like to know your experience 
as regards that in India as w'ell as here. 

Mr. Boyd. —In what way? 

President. —They say “ The most difficult of the problems of prevention is, 
however, that of protecting the land frontiers, and it is here that smuggling,, 
particularly of matches, cigarettes, saccharine and gold thread, has been most, 
marked,” 

President. —Is it your experience that smuggling on a large scale is being, 
carried on. 

Mr. Boyd. —It certainly was when 1 was in Bombay, and in Madras they 
had smuggling on the Pondicherry frontier and Karikal. These were very ^ 
open, Pondicherry is roughly 100 and Karikal 40 to 60 miles and there was 
smuggling of matches and gold thread specially. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us an idea of the actual quantity of matches, 
smuggled? 

Mr. Boyd. —Not of matches only, but we calculated that Government was 
losing about 7 to 8 lakhs of rupees a year by smuggling. 

Mr. Mathias. —You could not calculate the amount on matches only? 

Mr. Boyd. —We could ha\-e. I took Mr. Campbell to these parts and ever;; 
place we went was full of matches. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long ago was that? 

Mr. Boyd. —It was in October 1923. The Government of India asked me 
to go over these places and put forward suggestions how to guard the 
frontiers. 

"resident. —I think in a case like that I think the label business might help 
you more than stamps? It does not matter where they come from. 

Mr. Boyd, —They may come from the French territory. 

President. —How can they be sold iii India, even if they came from the 
French territory if there is any label? The man who is in possession of 
foreign matches without labels is liable to prosecution. 

Mr. Boyd. —Supposing a firm sends out a certain consignment of matches 
to Pondicherry. The French territory is not guided by our regulations at all. 
Then they are landed at Pondicherry and come to British India by crossing the 
frontier. 

President. —If .you come across matches which do not contain labels, , 70 \,t 
will ask the man how he got them. If his matches does not bear a particular 
label he is liable to be prosecuted. He can’t say that he has paid the duty 
unles,s the label is there. 
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Mr. boyd. —The rnaniiJacturer would liave to put on labels for India not fot 
Prance. 

President.—If any man bought in matches in Prench territory and brought: 
them into British India he must label them in order to sell them. 

Mr. Boyd. —They would not do it. They would try and get the matches 
across the frontier and take a chance whether they are caught or not. 

President —Your difficulty is greater to-day because there is nothing to 
show on the boxes whether the duty has been paid or not, but in the other 
ease there would not be this difficulty, because there will be this label to show 
that. 

Mr. Boyd. —Prom a practical point of -view that can never be done. 

President. —The moment you see a match box without a label you say it is- 
smuggled and you proceed against that man; that is evidence of smuggling. 
But to-day if a man is found in possession of a match box without a label you. 
can’t say that he has smuggled it. 

Mr. Boyd. —It all depends on whether stamping is still in force or not.. 
Everything that came to the frontier we stamped and passed and we used to 
raid the villages round the frontier. 

Mr. Mathias. —You mean to say you opened all the packages and stamped, 
the whole lot? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. we had double staff to carry on the work at that frontier- 
and rhe result was that we had to go round and raid these villages and sometimes 
came across godowns full of matches, sometimes thousands of them. You are- 
not going to do that in frontier like this. 

President. —YVhat is the land frontier in Burma? 

Mr. Boyd. —A thousand miles. 

President. —Is there much evidence of smuggling through the land- 
frontier? 

Mr. Boyd. —Not matches. I wrote up to the Shan States and enquired 
whether they had any information, but they told me that there was nothing 
much coming through. I keep on asking the Superintendent, Shan States. 
He informs me that there is no instance of matches or cotton goods being- 
smuggled into the Shan States from China. There were instances of small 
quantities of matches being smuggled through from Siam but the amount was 
very small and we have not kept a record, 

Mr. Mathias. —Is there any smuggling by land? 

Is there any duty on matches imported by land? 

Mr. Boyd. —A little from Siam. All goods coming from the northern 
frontier bear no duty at all. I pointed this out to Government. I told Sir 
William Keith and Government that, if the Chinese once wake up to the faot- 
that every inch of Burma was free, that would be a serious thing. Even 
as far as Bhamo goods come in duty free from Siam. It is perfectly legitimate, 

I can't do anything. You may see the same thing done one of these days 
through the north as regards matches or anything else, and it is perfectly 
legitimate. 

President. —What about these smaller places in the Archipelago? Is there 
evidence of much smuggling? 

Mr. Boyd .—A certain amount; we cannot tell how much there is as it is 
a'osolutely impossible to check. They can bring a certain amount round Siam; 
they can ship it anywhere round the coast, it is impossible to check them. They 
can" get the things into Siam and get them into Burma. 

President. —If the State itself was concerned the British Government could 
always arrange to enter into arrangements by which to protect its revenue^ 
b'lit if the State does so in collusion, it becomes more difficult. Take Siam, 
tor instance, it may be that the State itself would not be in favour of smuggling, 
hut when a smaller State is concerned which is in collusion with the smuggler 
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then the problem is more difficult. But so far as Burma is concerned you 
have not that problem, namely a state acting in collusion with the smuggler. 

Mr. Boyd, —China is too hard pressed now. She cannot afford to do it 
and the distance is great and transport is expensive. Where the danger will 
come in is that they are working for roads from Bangoon to Tengyueh. 

President. —-What is the distance? 

Mr. Boyd. —It is a fortnight’s run by pack mule. That road goes right 
up to Yunan, but roads are not very good from Ynnan to the Hinterland, but 
when they have got good roads, then you will get Chinese matches coming out 
duty free. There are some already coming in but their quantity is very 
small. 

President. —The real danger may arise from the Straits and Siam where 
there is better communication between Toungoo and Burma. 

Mr. Boyd. —They get cigarettes to Bangkok from Singapore and then they 
come to Kumkariok by pack mules and from there to Rangoon by train. It is 
not very far, it takes about 10 days. They are able to under-sell everybody 
here. I had a million and a half of 665 cigarettes in my office which were 
being sold at 10 annas a tin and they were coming via Bangkok. 

President. —What we are concerned with is the larger question of policy. 
V<’e have to consider whether there is any possibility of smuggling and if there 
was to be both excise and customs what kind of label we should suggest. As 
regards the treaties of course we can only point out. 

Mr. Boyd. —It does not extend to the Shan States. 

President. —Supposing any article is manufactured in Shan States and 
comes into British territory. 

Mr. Boyd.—li is all right, it is British India. 

President. —Would you be able to levy excise duty on matches in Shan 
States? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes, if it is introduced under tlie heading “ applicable to the 
whole of British India." 

President. —The duty will be leviable. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

Preaidenfc.—There would be no question of customs. 

Mr. Boyd. —No, because it is part of British India. 

President. —Haven’t they got any such rights as the Indian States? 

Mr. Boyd. —I am not quite sure. 

President. —In Kathiwad, for instance, some of them are a sort of ruling 
•chiefs 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have they excise rights? 

Mr. Boyd. —I could not tell you. 

President. —If they had excise rights, there would be customs barriers 
too. 

Mr. Boyd. —The only place we have Customs at all is the railway line? 
Excise don’t function in the Shan States at all. That is what they have told 
me. As far as I can make out, practically nothing comes out in the way of 
matches. There may be a small quantity of matches coming in to be sold in 
the villages, but not much. 

Dr. Maithai. —Do they smuggle matches in small paoliets? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —Now, according to the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s report, 
they have altered the law in 1924 as regards the land frontiers. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President .—So that all the penalties now applicable to Sea Customs, are 
also applicable to land customs? 
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Mr. Boyd. —Yes, most important ones anyhow. 

President. —Yon can levy the duty. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. 

President. —Is the bringing of goods without duty punishable? 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes, these are the three sanctions, search, confiscation, and 
seizure. 

President. —The two systems have been more or less assimilated. 

Mr. Boyd. —They have brought the Sea Customs to apply to land customs. 

President. —Is there any important provision under the Sea Customs which 
has not been extended to land customs? 

Mr. Boyd. —I don’t think so. They have given me all the power they 
can. 

President. —Then the two big land frontiers are the Siamese frontier and 
the Chinese frontier. 

Mr. Boyd.—Yes. 

President. —And you have got very little establishment to look after the 
collection of the duty. 

Mr. Boyd. —None at all. 

President. —Who does this woi'k for you? 

Mr. Boyd. —I have got many men at Moulmein to watch the things coming 
m there. If 1 see anything coming on, I appoint a man as a Land Customs 
Officer and ask him to go up to Moulmein and stop. I have got no special 
staff under me for this. I simply utilise my Sea Customs Officers. 

Apparently at present so far as matches are concerned the 
smuggling is not on a sufficiently large scale to justify any special measures. 

Mr. Boyd. —Quite. 

President. —But it may develop. 

Mr. Boyd. —I doubt if it will develop at all. 

President. —mean to say smuggling would not be profitable. 

Mr. Boyd. —On matches there is a higher tariff but they are bulky. 

President. —It would not be anything like what you found in the French 
territory. 

Mr, Boyd, —No, their trouble is actually in Pondicherry. On the frontier 
thei'e are one or two places. We have got a house part of which is French 
and part of which is English. That is why we have got a regular corps all 
the way round. Here wc cannot get, because we have 100 miles of unchartcred 
land. 

Dr. Matthai. —They have brought it fairly under control on the frontier. 

Mr. Boyd. —Yes. We have got a signed agreement. 

President. —^Would it be difficult for you to collect figures in future as regards 
the imports of these chemicals for the manufacture of matches with regard to the 
country of origin? 

As regards the three principal raw materials, via., logs, splints and veneers, 
can you tell us where they come from? 

Mr. Boyd. —We will send you a statement showing the amount of logs, 
splints, veneers and matches and also the eoimtries of origin. Sweden and 

Japan are the chief countries. The other countries come to practically nothing. 

Dr. Matthai. —As regards the figures about matches, how do they get the 
value of matches? 

Mr. Boyd. —It is all invoice price. 

Dr. Matthai. — Does it include lauding charges? 

Mr. Boyd. —It inoludes everything, landing charges, port dues, etc. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does landing charge amount to 4 per cent, of the c.i.f. 
price ? 
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Mr. Boyd. — i per oent. on the value. 

President. —^When you charge ad valorem duty on top of that you can 
either charge on the market value or on the landed value t.e., c.i.f. plus landing 
and other charges. 

Mr. Garraty. —Yes. 

President. —What I wish to know is does the question of exchange enter 
here? 

Mr. Garraty. —Everything. 

President. —You take the declared value. 

Mr. Garraty. —Not whatever be declares. 

President, —When you believe that the declared value ia correct, jou take 
that. 

Mr. Garraty. —Yes. 

President. —So that the value shown there would be correct according to 
the current rate of exchange. 

Mr. Garraty. —Yea. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you take it at any fixed rate? 

Mr. Garraty. —We get the rate supplied by the Bank and check it. 

President. —You convert it into rupees. 

Mr. Garraty. —Yes, in every case. 

Dr. Matthai. —find from the trade returns that Ceylon exported in 1926-26 
to India 13,700 gross whose value is given as Rs. 13,000. It comes to less than 
a rupee per gross. Whereas in every other ease it is very much more than 
that. I was wondering whether there was any mistake about that. 

Mr. Boyd.—There must be some mistake. 

Dr. Matthai. —Matches imported from the Federated Malaya States, are 
they all Japanese matches? 

Mr. Boyd. —I could not tell you off-hand. 

President. —As regards foreign exchanges, I always understood that what¬ 
ever the currency in which the transaction was done, the invoice would 
ordinarily contain the value in sterling. I don’t know about Japan. 

Mr. Garraty. —No, we get French invoices giving the value in franc, 

President. —Do you? 

Mr. Garraty. —^Yes. It is only in the case of German goods that the value 
is given in sterling. 

President. —In the ease of steel we found that prices were generally quoted 
in sterling—^no matter where the steel products came from. 

Mr. Garraty. —Yes, that is as far as the Continent is concerned. But as 
regards America and Japan, they quote in their own currency. 

President. —-\s far as matches are concerned, the principal country trow 
which they are imported is Sweden. Are Swedish invoices in Swedish cur¬ 
rency? 

Mr, Garraty. —Yes. 

President. —The Swedish exchange is more or less stabilised and you don’t 
have much trouble. 

Mr. Garraty. —No. 

President. —But as regards Japan, the exchange fluctuates. 

Mr. Garraty. —^We get exchange rates every day from the Bank. 

Dr. Matthai. —The Japanese exchange is fairly steady now. 

Mr. Garraty. —^Yes. 

President. —You have no difficulty in ascertaining the actual value as far 
us exchange is concerned. 

Mr. Garraty. —No. 
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Presideni. —You say that the local wholesale price of Japanese matches is 
between Rs. 110 to Rs. 120. 

Mr. Oarraty. —Yes. 

President. —Is that including the duty? 

Mr. Oarraty. —Yea. 

President,—How do you get the wholesale price? 

Mr. Oarraty. —We get it from the market. 

President. —The wholesale price of Rs. 110 to Rs. 120 would mean that 
the landed price is Rs. 35 to Rs. 45. 

Mr. Oarraty. —Yes, there is a duty of Rs. 75 on that. 

President. —That is very much less than the figures suggest. Apparently 
the position is that the Japanese manufacturers pay part of the Customs 
duty. 

Mr. Oarraty. —I do not know how they are doing it. I cannot understand 
it myself. 

Dr. Matthai. —When did you collect the selling price? 

Mr. Oarraty. —Just a few days ago. It is most extraordinary how the 
Japanese can do it. 

President. —Then the cost of Swedish matches is about Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 
and the wholesale selling rate is about Rs. 130 to Rs. 185. 

Mr. Oarraty. —Yes. 

President. —They get a little more. They cover the duty anyhow. But 
in the case of Japanese manufacturers they sell below the import price. 

Ur. Oarraty, —This is the information that I got from the market myself. 

Dr. Matthai. —When you collect the prices, do you collect them for full 
size boxes ? 

Mr, Oarraty, —We get only one size of boxes from Japan, The Swedish 
price is Is. 6d, per gross. 

Mr. Mathias. —-That is equal to one rupee. Is that the invoice price? 

Mr. Oarraty .—It is the landed Cost. 

President. —In their case they make the consumer pay the whole of the 
duty. But in the case of the Japanese manufacturers I am not so sure. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difference between Swedish and Japanese prices is 
about four annas a gross. 

Mr. Oarraty.—YeA. 

Dr. Matthai, —One of the manufacturers who appeared before us last week 
told us that the Japanese and Swedish matches were selling at about the 
same price. 

Mr. Oarraty. —The Japanese matches are sold at a lower rate. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say that the .Japanese matches are imported at Rs. HO 
.per 50 gross. If you deduct the duty, it comes to Rs. 85; wheteas Swedish 
matches are imported at Rs. 130 and it you deduct the duty from that, 
it comes to Rs. 55. Your invoice price is one rupee. . 

Mr. Oarraty. —That o.omes to Rs. 50. 

Mr. Mathias, —In the ease of Japanese matches there is no allowance for 
profit. 

Mr. Oarraty, —These are wholesale prices. 

Mr. Mathias, —The point I am getting at is this. According to ycur 
figures the wholesaler makes Rs. 5 profit on the Swedish matches and be 
makes no profit on the Japanese matches. 

Mr. Oarraty. —He will probably get a commission at the end of the year. 

Mr. Mathias —It seems strange that they should make no profit. 

Presiderit .—I want to he quite sure about this point. It is rather inter¬ 
esting. You have given the wholesale price of Japanese matches as Rs. 110 to 
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Bs. 120. Thea you deduct the duty of Es. 75 from that and give Es. 35 to Bs. 40 
M the c.i.f. price. The c.i.f. price is very much lower than the figures 
for the last 10 months suggest. 

Mr. Garraty. —On account of the Swedish- competition I .suppose that 
the Japanese matches are selling very cheap. 

Dr. Maithai. —Were their prices higher sometime ago? 

Mr. Garraty. —They are fluotuating. 

Dr. Matthui. —Has there been a marked fall? 

Mr. Garraty. —^Bver since Swedish matches began coming in, the Japanese 
prices began to fall. 

Dr. Maithai. —want to know whether there has been a marked fall 
recently? 

Mr, Garraty. —These figures appear to be correct for the last two months. 

President. —Can you give me the prices for the last two years month by 
month? 

Mr. Garraty. —It will bs a big undertaking to do that. I can give you 
the average price for the year if you want. 

President. —^What was the average price for 1925-26 for Japanese matches? 

Mr. Garraty. —751,000 gross at Es. 9,62,000. 

President. —That is the import price. 

Mr. Garraty. —Yes. 

President. —I am now asking you about the wholesale price. 

Mr. Garraty. —There is not the slightest doubt that the prices of Japanese 
matches have fallen considerably during the last year or two. Japan cannot 
compete against Sweden. Consequently she has got to sell as low as she 
possibly can. 

President. —Has not also the Swedish price dropped ? 

Mr. Garraty. —The price of Swedish matches has been dropping too. 

President. —I think that you are going to give us those figures. The local 
prices apparently are lower than those in India. At any rate they are eer 
tainly lower than the average prices for all India. 

Mr. Garraty. —They would be lower. 

Mr. Garraty.—1 have got a figure of Bs. 125 for 60 gross for Swedish 
matches, that is Es. 2-8-0 per gross. 

Mr. Mathias. —Es. 2-11-0 is our figure, so that Swedish matches sell at 
cheaper in Bombay than in Eangoon. 

President. —This information that we are giving now is correct because 
the manager of the Swedish Match Company told us that the price was 
Es. 132 for 50 gross. 

Mr. Garraty. —^That includes the landing charges. 

President.—II you could send us the Swedish and Japanese wholesale and 
c.i.f. landed prices it would be of use to us. We want to see if any part 
of the duty is reaUy paid by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Garraty. —I will send you the information. 
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Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

A.— Written'. 


(1) Letter, dated the 7th December 19$7. 


As pi'omised, I send you a few notes about matches, 
five copies. 


Notes on Matches. 


Enclosed please find 


In the course of an informal discussion with the President and members 
of the Tariff Board I promised to submit a short note before offering myself 
as a witness and 1 also promised to supply certain figures. 

(1) Figures showing transhipment and re-export of matches to Indian 

States, and to Goa, etc.—Please see Statements A, A', A^, and 

A». 

(2) Figures for imports of matches into Bombay during October.— 

Please see Statement B. (Figures for November, December, 

January and February will be sent.) 

(3) The value of the total imports of matches into India for ten years 

previous to 1010-11 (only values are available).—See Statement G. 

I also promised to ascertain whether figures for impor'ts in the monthly 
trade reports included the figures for goods bonded; the figures include 
goods passed into bond, and not goods passed out of bond. 

The following notes may contain items of interest to the Board. 

At present the only three foreign countries exporting matches to Bombay 
are Scandinavia and Czecho-Slovakin and Austria. Japan used to send out 
matches in previous years but la.sb' year only about 50 cases, of which parti¬ 
culars are not available, were received here. 

I.— Scandxnavi.an Matches “ Safety ” 

(a) Invoice value — 

Size Is. 2d. o.i.f. per gross. 

Size I—l-s. 6d. c.i.f. per gross. 

PacMng. —For J inch the case contains 100 gross. 

Specification as under ; — 

Tin lined case containing 200 big packets, each of 6 small packets, each 
small packet containing 1 doz. match boxes, each box of an average number 
of 65 sticks. 

For' i inch the case contains 60 gross, with the same specification as above 
but the number of big packets is 100 and the number of sticks is 75 to 78. 


Scandinavian M.atohe8—Sulphur. 


Invoice value — 

Size i—Is. 2d. per gross c.i.f. 

Size I—Is. Gd. per gross c.i.f. 

Size 1/1—Is. M. per gross c.i.f. 

Packing — 

For I size—100 gross to a case. Specification as above. 
67. 

For % size—50 gross to a case. Specification as above. 
70/72. 

For 1 /1 size—60 gross to a case. Specification as above. 
76. 


No. of .sticks 
No, of sticks 
No. of sticks 
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11.— Czecho-Slovakian and Austbian Matches. 

We get only “ Safeties ” from this country. 

(a) Invoice value — 

Size i (also known as |)—Is. to Is. 2d. per gross c.i.f. 

Size i—Is. 2d. to Is. Ad. per gross c.i.f. 

Packing. —For J size a case may contain 50, 75 or 100 gross but the last 
packing is preferred commonly. 

Specification. —Tin lined case containing 100 big packets, each of 6 small 
packets, each small packet of 1 doz. match boxes—each match box of 65 sticks 
on an average. 

For 75 and 100 gross eases the packing is as above with the difference 
that the number of big packets is 150 and 200 respectively. 

For I inch size the packing is a tin lined case of .50 gross with specification 
as above and the number of sticks the same on an average. 

III.— Extent of examination. 

5 per cent, of the total number of packages covered by a bill of entry are 
ordinarily examined. 

For the details jilease see paragraph (c), page. 118, Bombay Appraisers’ 
Manual, 1923 (as subsequently amended).—Extract attached marked D. 

IV.— Limit op single consignment. 

Scandinavian matche.s are imported solely by the Western India Match 
Company and they have not been noticed to import at a time less than 400 
cases. 

The limit of a consignment of Czecho-Slovakian and Austrian matches i» 
generally 125 to 160 cases. The total annual import is about a thousand 
cases. 

All those consignments are usually bonded. Czecho-Slovakian and 
Austrian matches are not marketed in Bombay but are sold to customers up 
the Gulf, and Arabian ports, direct fro^m bond. 

The Western India Match Company bond their matches and then take 
delivery or give delivery to customers from bond on payment of duty. 

I hare extracted from the Ceylon Customs returns fignre.s for imports of 
matches into Ceylon for six years. (See Statement H.). They represent a 
steady increase which may be due to normal increase in consumption, or may 
not be entirely disconnected with the fact that Colombo is geographically near 
enough to he a smuggling base. 

I believe that the Central Board of Revenue may have figures showing the 
traffic in matches by rail from Kathiawar to British India, but it must be 
understood that these matches are not smuggled .since the States were under 
obligation to charge British Indian rates of duty. The Collector of Salt 
Revenue, Bombay, will be able to give figure.s for imports by land since the 
re-imposition of the Viramgnm Line. 

I have read some of the evidence (Mr. Boyd’.s) tendered to the Board,, 
and cover in the following note the gener.al ground then traversed. 

I am assuming that the merits of the policy of levying an excise duty is: 
not under consideration, and that the question is merely one of considering 
whether, for revenue purposes, such a duty should be levied and can be 
collected. 

The packing of matches as imported for Bombay and the percentage of 
examination have been reported supra. 

It is only partly correct to say that unstami)ed matches found 
in the bazaar were confiscated. We u'ere never in fho position to 
put the "onus of proof” on flie owner; if we found unstamped matches 
we raised the presumption that they had been smuggled, if the owner 
made untrue statements, we were probably able to prove his state- 
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merits were false and so to justify confiscation, but in cases in which the 
owner insisted on our proving our case we were not always successful. In 
the case of saccharin and gold thread the risk of imitation of the rubber 
stamp was reduced b 3 ’ requiring the Customs officer to sign or initial the 
impression—such a course would be out of the question in the case of 
matches. 

Ill no circumstances could we undertake to do excise work up-country; as 
a general rule we have neither the executive nor the administrative staff. 

If labels are fixed in the country of origin we can make a percentage 
examination to check the existence of labels. Climatic and other conditions 
are against opening all cases. 

A thin stamp if gummed on is likely to become damaged and so incapable 
of frequent; use. 

The outside covers of packets bearing the Customs stamp had a market 
value around Pondicherry. 

It is, I believe, usual for sellers of smuggled saccharin to acquire a few 
dutj'-paid tins for display' and to sell to customers smuggled tins at a lower 
rate. 

Cotton excise duty u.sed to be collected by the Collector of Bombay in 
Bombay, and by the Collector of Customs, Madras, in Madras, 

I think it is unlikely that matches are smuggled in Bombay itself; they 
are too bulky; I cannot speak for outports in the Presidency or on' the land 
frontiers since I am not responsible for them; Mr. Boyd’s, experience of 
Bombay is not more recent than 1909 when it was not worth w'hile to smuggle 
matches. 

The President is, I think, mtsinforined in regard to the liability to 
prosecution of the man in possession of matches without a label or stamp— 
legislation would be necessary as is under consideration in the case of 
saccharin. 

I think that round Pondicherry the packets were never opened so that the 
boxes could be stamped. 

The Land Customs Act of 1924 doe.s not applv to the Kathiawar frontier— 
See Section _ 2 (e) (/) and (g) of Act XIX of 1924. Only the Act XXIX of 
1857, in which, I believe, the powers are inadequate, applies. 

The Board has been supplied by my office with figures of logs, splints and 
veneers. 

The figures foo values of imports of matches in Bombay represent “ real 
value ” (as defined by the Sea Customs Act) i.e., are the wholesale rates in 
the market in Bombay less tbei amount of duty and are not invoice values; 
the same is probably the case in other large ports (including Rangoon). 

Stamps ix payment oc Cu8tom.s and Excise duties. 

As I understand the position regarding labels it is that the Board is 
considering the possibility of arranging for all matches, both imported and 
indigenous, to be labelled so that it may be possible by legislation to provide 
for a penalty for selling or offering for sale an uiilabelled box of matches. 

The two points to be attained are (1) the collection of excise by means of 
stamps and (2) the prevention of smuggling which would render the detec¬ 
tion of purveyors of unlabelled indigenous matches more difficult. 

The Tariff Board would I believe like the stamps to have a face value 
and to provide for the stamps to be obtainable from certain agencies of the 
Government of India, 

So far as Customs is concerned I would prefer to be left with the duty 
of collecting cash on each consignment and of seeing that any desired label 
was fixed—the alternative would probably necessitate much greater examina¬ 
tion or the scrutiny of vouchers; it would also put a premium on the forgoing 
of labels. Incidentally the holding of large stocks by manufacturers would 
tend to operate against frequent changes in design to reduce fraud. 
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1 suggest for consideration prohibiting under Section 19 of the Sea Customs 
Act the importation of matches which are not in containers bearing the name 
and address of the manufacturer, and requiring local manufacturers of 
matches to label their matches similarly. If those labels are forged in India 
honest manufacturers will prosecute infringements of their labels and can do 
so under Section 3 of the Merchandise Marks Act. We should still have to 
deal with local manufacturers who put on a purely fictitious label (purporting 
to be the manufacture of a firm which actually did not exist), in which case 
there would be no aggrieved person, other than Government, to institute 
proceedings. 

The tyi^e of label to he used must of necessitj' be easily forged—it is 
irrelevant to argue that quarter anna stamps are not forged because such 
stamps would have to be imported into India in sheets, or forged in India and 
the consequent risk of detection would be great. 

Stamps affixed on, imported matches are not likely to be of any real use 
to prevent smuggling unless the law is amended . and unless steps are taken 
to give the stamp a monetary value for payment of duty (in which case much 
care to detect forgeries will become essential). 

I am not convinced that the loss of revenue on matches smuggled is now 
really very high or high enough to justify the institution of a system which 
is going to be distinctly troublesome; it is quite possible that the loss due 
to smuggling of other commodities is greater. 

The enforcement of labelling will probably fall very largely on local Gov¬ 
ernment officers for whose services the Central Government will have to pay; 
would it not be as cheap or cheaper' and as effective to provide for payment 
by the factories concerned on a return to be filed by themP The returns 
could he checked by occasional inspection of books and stocks of veneers, 
chemicals, timber, etc.,—the number of factories is limited; of these the 
largest are likely to be run on lines that would render fraud out of the 
question; the others probably produce So few matches as to make the loss' 
due to fraud trivial. It would be easy to arrange for returns of all imports 
of match-timber, veneers, and certain chemicals, so that the existence of any 
considerable fraud in returns by companies woiild .soon become apparent. 

C. .R. Watkins, . 

CoUector of Customs, Bombay^ 

'Sfw CusTosi House, 

Bombay, 7f7i December 1927. 


Extract stib-parayrapli (c), page IIS, of the Bombay .i-ppraisers' Manual, 
192S (as subsequently amended). 

“(11 The Examining Appraiser will on presentation of a bill of entry for 
matches, personally inspect the lot and select 5 per cent, of the whole lot 
covered by the bill of entry for examination and check count. 

(2) The Examining Appraiser will have the cases so selected opened for 
examination, ascertain the number of gross packets in each case and count 
the sticks contained in thrc.e or more up to 6 match boxes to be taken from 
the different packets and thus ascertain the average number of sticks per 
match box. 

(S) If the average number of sticks per match box is found to be not more 
than 100 sticks each, the rate of duty will he Rs. 1-8-0 per gross of match 
boxes under sub-head 1 of article 123 of the Tariff Schedule No. II. 

(4) If the average number per box is more than 100 sticks the consignment 
will be dutiable under sub-head II of the same article and then the Examin¬ 
ing Appraiser will calculate the total number of sticks yjer ca.se and in the 
whole consignment on the basis divide it by 25 on the supposition that the 
ease contains boxes of 25 sticks each and on the number of boxes so ascer- 



tained, the rate of duty will be annas six per gross of boxes; or to adopt a 
similar method, the total number of sticks in the whole consignment, calcu¬ 
lated as above, may be divided by 3,600 to give the exact amount of duty, 

(5) If the importer is not satisfied with the result of such an examination 
or if the quantity of matches found in any oases exceeds the quantity 
declared in,the bill of entry by 3 per cent., the importers will be referred to 
the Head Examiner who on being sati.sfied as to the necessity may allow a 
further 5 per cent, of the cases to he examined. Even after such further 
examination if the percentage of increase remains the same or if the importer 
is not satisfied. Head Examiner will obtain orders from the Assistant 
Collector. 

In the monsoons matches should be given precedence for the purpose of 
examination over other goods, and bills of entry treated as urgent in all 
Departments.” 



statement shou/ing (he figures of Matches re-exported to Indian States and to Indian ports not British from British India during the years 

1921-22 to 1925-26. 
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Cutch 

Kathiawar 

Foreign Konkan 

Gaikwar’s Xerritor.?. 

Indian Forts not 
British, 

Goa .... 
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Other Indian Porte 
not British. 
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A—1. 

statement showing the figures of Matches transhipped to Indian States 
(Kathiawar ports) and to foreign ports in British India, at Bombay. 



1920-21. 

1921-23 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

192.3-26. 

1926-27. 

April 

1927 

to 

Octo¬ 

ber 

1927. 


Caaee. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Kathiawar Portst 

BhaTnagar 



25 

50 

10 




Pore'biindtjr 

... 

... 

50 

25 

136 

160 

175 

40 

Jamnagar . 



1,834 


565 

667 

2,305 

... 

Verawal . 

... 

... 

1 

C 89 

295 

347 

125 

40 

Navlalihi . 


... 

1 

348 


65 

40 


Mangrol . 



j- 35 


304 

600 

60 

... 

Navaljiinder 

... 


i 

j 

L ... 

... 

... 



Dwarka . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


24 

... 

Okha , , . 

... 

... 

' 




243 

... 

Total 


... 

i 

1,444 

.587 

1,099 

1,839 

2 962 

80 

Foreign Ports. 

Maimagoa 



1 

j 

i 

1 

96 

785 

265 

1 

37 


Daman 



... 


- 

i 

... i 

i 

... 



A-2. 


Statement showing the re-exports of foreign matches to foreign countries from 
the Bombay Presidency during the Month of October, 19S7. 



' Gross of boxes. 

Rs. 

Aden and Dependencies 

250 

625 

Bahrein Islands . 

. 2,000 

6,000 

Muskat Territory and 

Trucial Oman 500 

1,260 

Persia . . . . 

. 5,500 

13,200 

Portuguese East Africa 

. 2,700 

6,150 


Total . 10,960 

26,225 


Total 
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A-3. 

statement showing the quoMtity and value of matches of foreign merchandise, 
exported coastwise to Indian ports from the Presidency of Bombay 
excluding Sind in the month of October, 19Z7. 



Gross of boxes. 

Rs. 

Matches — 



Madras Presidency 

.500 

750 

British ports within the Presidency . 1,820 

4,026 

Kathiawar — 



Bhavnagar 

. . . . 1,000 

876 


Total . 3,320 

5,662 


B. 

Statement showing the imports of matches from foreign countries into the 
Bombay Presidency excluding Sind during the month of October 
im. 


Gross of boxes. Rs. 

Matches, safety — 


United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia 

. » . . 

28 

2,600 

74 

2,500 


Total 

2,528 

2,574 

Matches, other sorts — 
United Kingdom . 

. 

30 

99 


Total 

30 

99 



iSiatemeni showing the imports of matches into British India from foreign countries during (he years 1900-01 to 1909-10. 



Matches . . '.i 126,397 1,93,040 213,011 3,35,714 319,005 3,15,757 360,835 3,29,754 572,370 4,87,439 451,664 
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(2) Letter No. SjSOl, dated the ISth December 1927. 

I have the honour to forward herewith statements showing (1) Imports 
■and (2) Re-exports of foreign matches into and from the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding Sind, from and to foreign countries during November 1927. 


Statement showing the quantities and value of matches imported into the 
Presidency of Bombay, excluding Sind, from foreign countries in the 
month of November 1927. 



Quantity 
Gross of 

Value. 


boxes. 

IhS. 

Matches — 

Safety — 

United Kingdom .... 

138 

388 

Sweden ...... 

25,260 

23,433 

Ceylon. 

6 

8 

Czechoslovakia .... 

17,900 

17,900 

Total 

43,293 

41,729 

Other sorts — 

United Kingdom .... 

28 

55 

Sweden. 

8,850 

8,439 

Norway. 

16,500 

20,632 

United States of America via 

Atlantic Coast .... 

■ 17 

20 

Total 

26,395 

29,146 

Statement showing the quantities and value 

of matches of foreign mann- 

facture exported to foreign countries from the Presidency of Bombay 

excluding Sind in the month of November 1927. 



Quantity 
Gross of 

Value. 

Matches — 

boxes. 

Bs. 

Bahrein Islands .... 

1,700 

3,400 

Persia ...... 

400 

800 

Portuguese East Africa 

600 

1,000 

Total 

2,600 

5,200 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, BCMPAY. 

B.—Orai,. 

Evidence of Mr, C. R. WATKINS, CJ.E., Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, and Mr. N. B. VADHAWKAR, Appraiser, recorded at 
Bombay, on Wednesday, the 14th December, 1927. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Watkins, you arc the Oolleetor of Customs, Bombay. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yea. 

President .—I take it that you are entirely under the Central Government 
now? 

Mr. Watkins.—Ye&. 


Seaborne Trade Beturns. 

President. —In the Customs figures as published in the Seaborne Trade 
Returns, the value stated is what you call the real value. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say you take the actual market rates prevalent in 
each port less duty. 

Mr. Watkins. —The real value as you probably know for purposes of 
matches is defined by section .30-A. It is practically speaking the wholesale 
market value less duty and less trade discount for cash. 

Mr. Mathias. —But practically you estimate the value on that basis. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes, in case of matches because there is a wholesale market 
value. In some oases you cannot say that there is a wholesale market value. 
Then, you are thrown back on what is practically the o.i.f. price. 

Mr. Mathia.s.—IIo'W do you ascertain the wholesale price? 

Mr. Watkins.- —By making enquiries in the bazar. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have records of wholesale prices of matches in Bombay 
for some years. 

Mr, Watkins. —We have records for three years from the bills of entry. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you mean records of wholesale prices less duty and less 
discount? 

Mr. Watkins. —I iftean wholesale prices that we have accepted. In the 
case of matches the matter is not of great importance to us because the duty 
is not levied on the wholesale value. If it were piecegoods it would be of great 
importance and then any value you find in the bill of entry I should be prepared 
to accept as being reasonably accurate because it is the result of argument 
between my staff and the importer. The importer complains if the value is 
too high and we complain if the value is too low, so that tliere is a compromise. 

O.i.f. price of imported matches. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t keep a record of the o.i.f. prices, do you? 

Mr. Watkins. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have often got information from Customs officers about 
e.i.f. prices of various articles into which w’e have been enquiring. There is 
•no difficulty. 

Mr. Watkins. —In the first place there may not be any wholesale market 
values for some goods at some ports. 

Dr. Matthai. —You give e.i.f. prices of imported matches here. Where did 
you get these from? 

IV 


K 
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Mr. Watkins .—'We made cD 0 |mric 6 . 

Mr. Mathias .—Tn the bazar? 

Mr. Watkins .—i’es. wo contiiiuallv see dooiimonts. 

Mr. Mathias. —CJould your record of prices less commission and less duty be 
taken as a reasonably accurate record of prices for the last three years? 

Mr, Watkins. —I should think they aro reasonably accurate. From the 
figures given for the values of inipoiHie in Bombay, you can take the average. 
It is quite conceivable that if we were to turn u|> a dozen hills of entry, we 
would find that one had been put down at Bs. 2 a gross whereas it ought to ho 
Rs. 2-4-0 or Rs. 1-2-0. In view of tho fact that the record is only for statisti¬ 
cal purposes, it is just possible that we should let it go instead of sending the 
man back. 

.Mr. MathifiH. —For nil practical purposes if you divide the total value hy 
the total number of gross, you get a reasonable average figure for the year. 

.Vf')'. Watkins.—Y q-S. of the wholesale market v.aliie less duty and less 
eommission. 

Prfsfd’cjit.—‘In the case of mutches even tho fraction of a pcniiv would 
make a substantial difference in onr calculations. 

Mr. Watkins .—It would be, more than 24 per cent, in the case of niatch.cs. 

President. —Tn the o.i.f. price for instance you have, given the Scaiidinaviaii 
matahes. We have got some figures from the Swedish Match Company and the 
average cui.f. price given by them for all ports is one shilling. 

Mr. Watkins. —1 cannot argue on that point, being b.ised on their figiiru.?. 

Pfcsidmt. — A difference of 21- per cent, will make a great deal of difference. 

Mr. Watkins. —There are two points. One is T am not an interested person 
and the other is T cannot say at what price matches are sold at other ports. 

President.- It is essential for ns to get as accurate a c.i.f. price as possible. 
You can only get it from invoices. Do you get it from the. actual study of 
invoices ? 

Mr. Watkins .—Ye.s, c.i.f. price. 

President. —The invoice price yon give is probably taken from invoices 
relating to Swedish matches. 

Mr. Watkins .—Probably’ it is. These figures are the result of recent 
enquiries. 

Dr. Mutthai .—You have, given us sepaate figures for imports from C/eclio.. 
slovakia. 

Afr. Vadhawkar .—These are imported by the Swedish Alatch ('omp.any. 

Mr. Watkins. —When I got a note saying that you wanted mo to give prices 
the first thing I did was ff> send a note down to the .\RsiRtant Collcotor in 
charge of appraising and to set Mr. Vadhawkar to work with a view to preparing 
some sort of note on the subject, and T gave him ttie various headings such a:-; 
packing.s. etc. We saw Air. Boyd’s evidence and tried to get more or .less 
what yarn wanted. 

Mr. Mathias. —This Is. 2d., for what period is it? 

Mr. yadhaiakar.--pov the whole y’car. 

Mr. Mathias.- -P’or the whole of which year? 

.Mr. Tt'atlffii.'i.—For 1927 from .4pril onwards. 

Mr. Tadhawlcar. Fvcii for 1(>2(). the value w.as (he same. This vain-.' is 
concerned only’ with the Bombay port. 

President .—J was referring to the invoice price on page 1 of Mr. Watkin’.s 
note. 

Mr. Watlrins .—That information was collected for me, hy Air, Vadhawkar. 

President .—That applies to what year? 

Mr. Watkins. —It applies to the whole yc/ir. 'Tins c.i.f. we, got from the 
Swedish Match Company. 
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President .—We will have to ask the. Swedish Match Company about that. 

Mr. Vadhawkar .—If they say 1 shilling for all the Indian ports I have got 
information to the effect that they have got different prices for different ports 
according to the conditions of the market. 

President .—That is a very important information. 

Dr. Matthai .—What other ports are you thinking of? In Calcutta, it 
would be full size mainly. Here it is half size. That might make a difference. 

Mr. Vadhawhar .—I think in Rangoon they have got half size. 

Dr. Matthai .—I believe only a certain amount. Are you sure that they 
have different prices for half size matches in different ports? 

Mr. Vadhawkar .—That wa.s what they gave me to understand. 


Assessment of ad valorem duty. 

President. —In calculating the ad valorem duty what items do you include 
besides the o.i.f.? 

Mr. Watkins. —In oonneetion with other things besides matches in cal¬ 
culating the ad valorem duty we take the total cost of bringing the goods 
into a godown in the docks in Bombay, landing charges, etc. 

President.—Do you include port dues? 

Mr. Watkins. — I presume they are included in the freight. Wharfage 
charges occur very largely after we hav'e done our work of assessing. Actual 
landing charges are included. 

Dr. Matthai. —.Do you get an actual figure for landing charges in every (;ase, 
or do you take a standard figure? * 

Mr. Vadhawkar. —Landing charges are taken as | per cent. 

President. —On the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Vadhawkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Watkins. —That is assessment under section 30 (b) and net wholesale. 

President. —Have you been able to ascertain why the importations from 
Japan have ceased more or less? 

Mr. Watkins. —We only get hearsay information in the sense that they have 
been bought out. 

Mr. Vadhawkar. —They cannot compete- here. 

President. —We should like to know from the Customs people why tlie 
imports from Japan have ceased. 

Mr, Watkins. —The Customs people are utterly innocent of the reasons. We 
do not know more than the ordinary gossip as to the reason why a particular 
man has ceased to import. 

President. —The obvious inference is that there would be some cause at work 
which operates. 

Mr. Watkins. —I should refer you to the- Swedish Match Company on the 
subject. 

Goods in bond. 

Mr. Mathias .—You say that .vour figures include goods passed into bond and: 
not goods passed out of bond. 

Mr. Watkins, —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you give us any idea of the amount of matches in bond 
at any one time? 

Mr. Watkins. —It is given in the table. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I know bow long goods are expected to be allowed in 
bond? 

Mr. Watkins. —Three years. 

Dr. Matthai. —^As a rule matches are in bond for three years ? 

k2 
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Mr, Wathins. —They are not likely to be there for three jears. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give me some sort of idea as to what the actual 
practice is? 

Mr. Watkins. —I could take out the figures for you. 

President. —In the monsoon for instance, they are not kept at all. They 
are cleared as soon as they andve, ere they not? 

Mr. Watkins. —The match importers prefer eomebody else to carry the risk. 
The duty is high and it means looking up capital. They dispose of the consign* 
ment as fast as they possibly can. 

Dr, Matthai. —Does transhipment take place from bond? 

Mr. Wathins, —That would not be transhipment that would he export from 
bond. Tr.nnshipment may either take place from ship to ship in the harbour 
or, in practice which is generally the c.ase, matches may be landed on a wharf 
for a week or ten days and then put on to the outgoing ship. It is tranship¬ 
ment under modern conditions; that is how transhipment is actually done 
without bonding. 

President. —'What is the sort of control that Customs keep over transhipment 
if a ship comes into the harbour and wants to tranship into another ship any 
goods that it may have on board. 

Mr. Wathins. —The merchant has to prepare papers in the case of tranship¬ 
ment. This is very often done by steamer agents. They prepare papers to get 
permission to tranship -so many cases of matches, of whatever has to be 
transhipped, from such and such a ship to some other ship. 

President. —If the ship stands outside the harbour or outside tlie territorial 
limit, do you have any right to stop it? 

Mr. Wathins. —Not, if it were outside. 

President. —How far does your jurisdiction extend? 

Mr, Watkins. —Three miles, I think. 

President. —So far as you know, have any cases of transhipment happened 
outside the limit? 

Mr. Watkins, —I do not know. 

President. —'When the ship is in the harbour, is it usual for goQds to bo 
transhipped from one ship direct to another ship without being landed? 

Mr. Watkins. —I shall try to explain the position. As a general rule there 
is a short period during which goods are either landed or lying in lighters. 
Sometimes it is more convenient for the steamer agents to keep their things 
in the lighters or to land them on the bunder. It is not always possible for 
two ships to be in the harbour at the same time. 

President. —That is true. Is any supervision kept over the lighters by the 
Customs ? 

Mr. Watkins. —We are interested in them until we know that they havo 
actually been exported. That is an ordinary precaution that is taken from the 
point of view of smuggling w'hether it is matches or anything else. If they 
are matches, until they are accounted for cither by payment of duty or by 
export, they are under a certain amount of supervision. 

President. —They will remain probably in the lighters in the sea or in the 
harbour. 

Mr. Waikins.~They may be alongside; they may be out in the harbour. 

President. —Do the Customs officers watch them or what do they do? 

Mr. Watkins. —They tally the cases in the lighters out of the importing 
ship. 

President. —When the ship is unloading into any lighter is any Customs 
officer present? 

Mr. Wathins. —Do' you mean when they are'loading into lighters or when 
they are exporting from the lighters? 

President. —Is any Customs officer present on both the occasions? 
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Mr. Watkins. —^Tes, but not invariably. 

President. —I suppose that the shipping company itself will see that nO' 
irregularities take place. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes, but we should like the Customs man there to help them.. 

Dr Matthai. —Prom your note I gather there are really three ways in which: 
goods landed in Bombay can be shipped free of duty to some neighbouring, 
port. It can be transhipped to say Kathiawar ports. 

Mr. Watkins. —Kathiawar ports are now considered as foreign. Goods may 
be transhipped to those ports. 

Dr. Matthai.—‘They can be exported from bond. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —They can be re-exported, but re-export means that rebate will 
be allowed on them. 

Mr. Watkins. —In that case, they leave |th duty with us. 

President.^Do you keep separate accounts for re-exports, for transhipmenla 
and for goods exported from bond? 

Mr. Watkins. —They are kept separately. I think I have given you figures 
separately. 

Dr. Matthai. —The transhipment figures are export figures. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes. 

President.—The re-export figures refer to cases on which duty has already 
been, paid and then rebate claimed. 

Mr. Watkins. —Re-exports in the first place are merely exports of goods; 
that have paid the import duty. If they are going to foreign ports, they are 
entitled to a drawback of 7/8ths which the merchant naturally claims if he can.. 

President.' —Those are the figures in Table A' showing the figures of matches; 
transhipped to Indian States and to foreign ports in British India? 

Mr. Watkins. —^Yes. Up to a short time age the Kathiawar ports were cus¬ 
toms ports for this purpose and in those cases although the figures are for 
re-exports they are not figures for drawback. 

Dr. Matthai. —Absolutely free, not even Jth? 

Mr. Watkins. —Quite, if imported- matches went from Bombay to Kathiawar- 
when the Kathiawar ports were customs ports then there was no financial- 
transaction at all so far as customs w'ere concerned now that the Kathiaw’ar 
ports have become foreign ports if certain conditions are complied with the 
exporter can get iths of the duty back. He does not always get it but naturally 
he arranges in such a way that he manages to get it. 

President. —Under what conditions does he not get it? 

Mr. Watkins. —If the period of two years has been exceeded since the matebee 
were imported he cannot. There are various conditions attendant on the grant, 
of a drawback. 

President. —The period of two years, so far as matches are concerned is a 
pretty long period, and that would not happen. 

Mr. Watkins. —^No. 

Mr. Mathias. —^When exactly did the Kathiawar ports become foreign porte?- 

Mr. Watkins. —I am not sure of the exact date, but it must be subsequent to,- 
4th July 1927. It is quite recent. 

President. —Now, under that arrangement are they not supposed more or* 
less to levy the same duty as British India? 

Mr. Watkins. —That is entirely a separate arrangement. It is extremely 
likely that the Indian States will levy duty at British Indian rates, but that- 
has nothing to do with tlie Veeramgaon line, but I -would rather not say anything; 
on the subject. 

President. —I take it that these figures of transhipment include figures, 
relating to matches exported from Bond as well as transhipment? 
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Mr. Watkins,—No. Transhipment figures onlj' inoludo those figures that 
have never been cleared in India either for home consumption or for bonding. 
When goods come into the harbour there are four ways in which they can get 
out of the harbour—one is that they should not be landed at all: they must 
go on in the same ship, which you can inoludc. Another way is that they can 
be transhipped and in transhipment I include temporary landing pending sliip- 
ment on to the ongoing vessel. The third way is, the duty can be paid and the 
goods used in British India and the fourth way is that they can be cleared 
and put in a bonded werehouee. If they are in a bonded warehouse they have 
got to come, out of it either for consumption on payment of the duty or for being 
shipped. 

President .—When they are shipped out of bond? 

Mr. Watkin.’i .—^Thafc has nothing to do with transhipment. 

President. —Where are those figures shown? 

Mr. Watkins .—They would come under re-exports. 

President. —Be-exports would include duty paid goods? 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes. 

President. —But shipments from bond would not be, duty paid at all? 

Mr. Waflcins.—No. 

President. —Where do the figures for exports from bond come in? 

Mr. Watkins. —Exports from bond must be in the figures of re-exporti 
would verify that later and in case, it is not so I will let you know. 

President. —They must come somewhere either in the, one or the other? 

Mr. Watkins. —They are certainly not in the transhipment figures, 

Mr. Mathias.—'Which is the commonest mode of supplying seaboard Indian 
States—by transhipment or by re-export? 

Mr. Watkins .—One way is direct importation. It is impossible for me to tell 
you anything ahovit that because I have got no figures for direct importation, to 
Kathiawar for instance. 

President .—Is there any anangernent between the British Government and 
the Indian States and the other foreign territories for the collection of statistics 
as to the imports? 

Mr. Watkins .—I believe the Director General of Commercial Intelligence 
sliould be able to give you figures. 

President .—‘Of imports into non-British ports? 

Mr. Watkins .—I think so. I am not absolutely certain but 1 have not got 
the figures and I therefore think the. Director General would be able to give 
£hem. 

Mr. Mathias .—I suppose there are practically no matcljes as re-exporte.l after 
payment of duty in British India to the Indian States, I mean they would 
not he prepared to pay duty both in British India and in the foreign ports P 

Mr. Watkins ,—I should not think eo. You are talking of the future now. 

Mr. Mathias .—I am talking of the past. 

Mr. Watkins .—In the past before -luly the Kathiawar State.? for instanoe 
were customs ports and consequently any matches we show as re-exports before 
July were duty paid and (contained the duty in their price. 

Mr. Mathia,s .—And would be allowed in there free? 

Mr. Watkins .—Presumably. 

Mr. Mathias.—^Vnl&ss they were shipped out of bond? 

Mr. Wa,thins .—Yes, but they would not be allowed to be shipped out ol bond. 

President .—Except on payment of thet duty? 

Mr, Watkins .—Yes. In those days Kathiawar ports were free ports. Now 
that the Veeramgaon line is on we treat Kathiawar ports as foreign ports and 
anything that comes through the Kathiawar ports—I mean commercial goods— 
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gets caught preg^imably at Veeramgaon and the Customs duty is collected at 
the frontier. 

President. —What are the aiTangementa at present between ihe British 
Government and Kathiawar or any other foreign ports as far as customs are 
concerned? Are all goods coming into Bombay liable to the British duty? 

Mr. Watkins. —From where? 

President. —^From Kathiawar. 

M'l'. Watkins.- —Yes, Imt there are certain exceptions, for instance the 
produce of Kathiaw.ar. 

President, —Is that agricultural produce or does it also include manufacture'. 

Mr. Watkins. —It iuclude.s manufacture. 

President. —That brings us on to ati important point, if it were to be the 
case that anything manufactured in Kathiawar were to be allowed to be imported 
into British India free, then logically the British Government rnight lose all 
its revenue from matches if matches were to be manufactured in Kathiawar. 

Mr. Watkins. —That would follow, I think. 

Mr. Mathias.—ls that part of the treaty arrangements? 

Mr. M''a-(kin.s. —I am not competent to give evidence on that point. 

President. —You can give evidence as to the actual practice. What would 
you do? 

Mr. l!'(),//t(».s.—That is not a question of treaty or anything of th' sort. 
That is a matter of notification wdiich is a matter of common knowledeo. The 
produce of Kathiawar is pa-ssed free on importation into British India. 

I'ri'sitlent .—Can you refer us to the notification? 

Mr. Watkins. —I cannot off hand. 

President. —Later on. 

Mr. Watkins. —Easily, 

President. —We would like to see that because it raises a very important 
issue from our point of view. 

Dr. Mati.hai. —What is the source of- information for a layman about these 
treaty arrangeinonts? They are matters of comtnon knowledge; there is noticing 
confidential, is there? 

Mr. Watkins. —I do not know of any source of information on this 
particular point. 

Preside.n,t. —Except secret treaties I think they arc all containec in the 
Aitcheson’s Treaties? 

Mr. Watkins. —The 1017 agreement was not a treaty at all. 

President. —At present so far as Bombay is concerned, are any roanufacbuies 
imported from the Kathiawar States into Bombay? 

Mr. Watkins. —Cement I think comes from Kathiaw'ar—the Porbunder 
cement. 

Import o] excisable articles. 

Mr. Mathias. —For instance liquor which is an excisable article, can that 
be imported free? 

Mr. Watkins. —Excisable articles are excluded in the notification. It can 
be made to include matches if you want. 

President. —Even assuming that the Kathiawar States or any other Indian 
States arc entitled to claim that thejr manufactures should enter British India 
free of Customs duty, is there anything to prevent the British Indian^ Govern¬ 
ment from insisting that the excise du% shall he paid, or we vill put it to you 
this way—can they claim a more favourable treatment? 

Mr. Watlnns. —Would it not be more satisfactory to obtain tbis information 
from Simla? I am only a Cnstoms official They can give you all the 
information. 
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■Government policy. 

Mr. Watkins, —I am supposed to carry out Government orders. 

President. —I want to understand esadtly what the orders are. 

Mr. Watkins. —On what points? 

President. —Supposing an article that ig excisable in British India is imported 
■from Kathiawar ports into British India ihrough the Customs what would you 
•do? Take salt, opium, liquor or any other thing which is excisable. Supposing 
'that article is imported? 

Mr. Watkins. —The existing excisable articles are restricted from the 
•exemptions of free importation. 

President. —Is there a notification about that? 

Mr. Watkins. —I think that it is the sf^me notification under which ordinary 
IKathiawar produce is passed free. I thinlk it says except liquor, salt, etc. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Under what Act is that? 

Mr. Watkins. —The Sea Customs Act. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is nothing in the Act to prevent the extension of the 
■notification to any other article? 

Mr. Watkins. —No. Government havip power to exempt from duty anything 
they like: not necessarily excisable, buit anything that Government sees fit 
;to exempt. 

President. —That notification is issued,. I take it, under the general powers 
of the Government of India. 

Mr. Watkins.- —Yes. 

President. —Is it a recent or old notification? 

Mr. Watkins.—It must be recent, since July 1927. 

iDr. Maithai. —You have no control over the Karachi port? 

Mr. M^atkins .—Absolutely none. Kajrachi is under the Central Board of 
■Revenue. 

.President. —Is Sind for customs purposes treated as a ssparate unit? 

Mr. Watkins. —-Entirely.' Karachi is one of the five chief ports and has a 
fCollector. 

Use of revertne labels. 

President,—ks regards the manner in which the Government can safeguard 
fits revenue, one of the proposals jve were considering was the affixing of revenue 
labels to match boxes. One of the objects we should have iii view from the 
■Government of India’s point of view i? that its revenue .should be protected 
'in the event of Government desiring tba!t certain revemie stiall bo derived from 
'matches. At present there is only the Customs duty. If tlis Guvornment of 
India thinks that it is desirable in the ppblic interest that an excise duty should 
be levied, it may be levied. In that chse wo have got to devise some means 
by which the revenue might be safeguarded g,nd for that reason we ask your 
opinic.n from the administrative point of view whether there are any serious 
-objections to the use of labels? 

Mr. Watkins. —As I told you the other day, so long as I don’t have to accept 
labels instead of my revenue, I am quite prepared to carry out the orders, but 
I should be very reluctant still to have to pass matches bearing a certain label 
■ and to assume that my revenue has been paid. 

President. —There are two ways in Kvhich labels can be affixed, one in the 
country of origin and another in bond under the supervision of the Customs 
authorities—it is a very simple process indeed, there is nothing in it. We 
will take the two things separately, llho second proposal is the one that has 
been put forward by the manufacturers since we saw you last. As regards the 
■first, there are only three countries fifom which matches are being imported 
slnto India now. 

■ Mr. Watkins. —Yes, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
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President. —Take the Swedish Match Company. Most of the imports come- 
from Sweden eo far as India is concerned. Supposing Government felt that 
the Swedish Match Company will not defraud Government by not labelling 
boxes, would you still have any serious objection? 

Mr. Waticins. —If you are making that assumption then I have no objection- 
I am simply here to carry out Government orders. But I think in practice it 
would be most undesirable that we should be asked to assume that if every 
box was labelled our duty had been paid. We will have to open very many 
more oases. 

President. —At present j'ou open 5 per cent.? 

Mr. Watkins. —^Yes. We shall have to open more than 5 per cent, or we. 
ehall have to see the vouchers. 

President. —Supposing no matches are allowed to be imported without license 
the firm itself must be licensed. Government will take care that that firm cam 
be depended upon. If Government felt that that the firm could not be depended- 
upon, then they will say “ you must put on the labels in the presence of our 
Customs officers ”. 

Mr. Watkins. —It is tantamount to refusing a license. 

President. —Yes, if Government is satisfied that it is being defrauded. 

Mr. Watkins. —'I still cannot see the necessity for giving them from that, 
point of view a fiscal value. You can devise a label for imported goods and; 
still let me collect tbs duty independently. 

President. —Supposing we gave these to the Indian States in the case of 
Indian States the Government of India wished to be satisfied that every match 
that comes from the Indian States into British India pays the duty, 

Mr, Watkins. —Is Government going to put itself in this position “ We trust 
X as an importer, we don’t trust Y who is a manufacturer ”? 

President.^Ihose are purely foreign matches and therefore we don’t want 
to make any distinction. We say “ all matches should be labelled ”, wbether 
from Sweden or frorn Czecho-slovakia, or the Jndiair States. Before they 
enter a British Indian port, they must have these labels. 

Mr. Watkins. —In that case you are going to put a potty dealer anywhere 
in our frontier in an awful position, or else you are going to compel the Indian, 
States to levy the same duty as the Government of India. 

President. —Wo are not so imich concerned with the excise as regards their 
own consumption, what we are concerned with is this. Supposing all the 
Bombay factories are taken into the Indian States then it becomes necessary 
for the British Government to protect itself both against importation from the 
Indian States as well as from abroad and Government, as you say, cannot 
make a distinction between the foreign manufacturer and the manufacturer in 
any of the Indian States. Therefore Government may pass the same law for 
the two and say ” You can manufacture as many matches as you like, but if 
you want to scud them into British India, you will have to pay the duty ”, 

Mr. Watkins. —^But the trouble is this. In the case of Sweden, for the sake 
of argument, if they make 1,000 cases of matches they know that they are 
going to, say, India or to America. If they are going to America there is no 
risk of their coming across the frontier into India. In the case of the Indian 
States if they don’t want to tax the matches consumed in the States themselves 
and at the same time they are unable to prevent them from coming across the 
frontier to villages in British India, what are they to do. Matches that were 
actually issued by the manufacturer in the belief o,r the alleged belief that 
they were going to be oomsumed in the States themselves but which in fact were 
subsequently taken across the frontier will not be stamped. 

President. —The British Government can say “ you_ can do what you like 
in your own States, you can’t tamper with our territory”. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it not work this way : supposing w'e said ai'ybody using 
matches in British India without labels should be prosecuted, chat would 
soon stop the sale of illicit matches, -w’ould it not? 
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Mr, Watkinn. —It would be verv difficult. 

President. —Suijposing both the buyer and the seller are liable to pro.seou- 
tion, a few prosecutions would soon put aif end to that. 

Mr. Watkins.—It the seller is in an Indian State you cannot make him 
liable to prosecution. 

President. —There must be a buyer and] seller in the British territory. 

Mr. Watki?is .—I don’t think that the fwo ease.s are analogous in any way. 
I don’t think they can be urged as a reason for making us accept the face 
value of a stamp aa import duty. What 1 am getting at is this. In the case 
of a continental manufacturer he knows whether the goods are going to India 
or not. Whereas in tho ease of a manufacturer in an Indian State he does 
not know whether tire matches are going British India or not. 

President. —^It is not the concern of the manufacturer. It is the concern of 
the State. What I am suggesting i.s that lif the British Government wants tn 
protect its revenue it mart see that evelry match box that comes into the 
country paj’s the duty that it intends to levy 

Mr, Watkins. —Yes. 

Preside.nt. —As regards regular importations from abioad through the ports 
you may levy the dutj' as you are doing. 

Mr, Watkins.- —Yes. 

President. —As regards itnportacion,s friom the States you cannot do it. 

Mr. Watkins. —We can stili do it. Therp is a Customs cordon so far as the 
Maritime States are concerned. 

President. —But then you have got other lindian States. Take Hyderabad or 
Rajputana. They can have factories there.' That at once raises the question 
of a very big land customs barrier. 

Mr. Watkins. —My point still is tliat the factory in a State doe^s not take the 
stamp for importation as having a fiscal vah.ie. 

President. —Why not? 

Ur. Watkins. —-You can still have oue stump for goods maiiufactured in 
India if you have your excise duty and KtSll leave the Cu.storns duty to be 
collected in the ordinary way. 

President. —How would that save you any trouble? You have got to see 
that no match box enters the country unless! it bears a label whether the label 
has a value or not. 

Mr, Watkins.~I am, quiti? prepared to See as far a.s maritime ports are 
concerned. 

President. —It is immaterial to you whether the label is a revenue label or 
not. You have got to see whether each boxi bears a label. 

Mr. Watkins. —You want a far closer inspection to make sure that you have 
got every pie, if tho tickets have a revenue value than it it had merely a 
preventive value. 

President. —Those same labels can be put on to goods going to Eathiawai' 
and then sold in British India. 

Mr. Watkins, —If they go into Kathiawar they have to come out of Kathia¬ 
war. If they come out of Kathiawar they cpn still be, made dutiable. 

President. —They will say that these boxes ,were cleared through the Bombay 
Customs and that they were duty paid. Hbw can you prevent them from 
saying that? How can you collect the duty twice over? 

Mr. Watkins. —would say ‘ don’t let the 'existence of labels imply that the 
goods are duty paid ’. 

President. —It means tliat even if they come from Kathia-war ports you 
ha've got to collect the duty. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes. 
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Pre-tident. —As regards the niaiitimc States yon i^an do that. But as re¬ 
gards Bajputaiia, Mysore,, and .Hyderabad, bow are \ou going to have a 
oordon? 

Mr. Watkina. —(iover them, if you get their matches in British India, with 
your excise labels. 

President. —Supposing an excise is levied the import values would be an 
addition and the value would be- higher. You have got to have different values. 

Mr. Watkins. —My solution would be that so far as any matches coming 
from overseas are concerned they should have some label or labels approved by 
the Government of India, you may say a label bearing the name and address 
of the manufacturer, and the Government of India can prohibit the importation 
by land or by sea of matches that are not labelled with the name and address. 
You would then only fear matches that are manufactured in Mysore or Hydera¬ 
bad or in some State in the interior. 

Mr. Mathias. —Or matches manufaetvired in India on which forged labels are 
pasted? 

Mr. Watkins. —As I said in my note to bark back to that case, you have got 
to have somebody forging labels or importing them. If the man forges them 
in India, you can ultimately get hold of him and punish him, or if he imports 
them he can be got at and punished. 

Mr. Mathias. —^How? 

Mr. Watkins. —The importer can be got at. Obviously there must be some 
criminal act under which that can be done. 

Mr. Mathias. —Suppose I had a small factory in a State and suppose I had 
a factory in India, I was able to get these labels free from Government without 
payment of the excise duty for my imported matches, I manufacture these 
labels and export them to my factory in India. 

Mr. Watkins. —To begin with I would not suggest that labels should bo issued 
by Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —1 import my Labels and put them on matches made in my 
factory in India. 

Mr. Watkins. —If Government supplies the labels. 

Mr. Mathias. —There would be no criminal offence in importing labels. It 
wiuld be very difficult to prove the intention. 

President. —There are countries in which these labels are used. They don’t 
present any .serious difficulty. In many countries in the world you have them. 
In England also you have got them on chemicals, on soda water bottles and 
thousand and one other things, but they don’t present any serious adniinistrative 
difficulty. 

Mr. Watkins. —A packet of matches costs six annas; that means 12 labels. 

President. —What about that? 

Mr. Watkins. —I'he value, is half an anna .as compared with patent medicine 
worth a shilling. 

President. —The value of the label on it may be half an anna or a shilling. 
Why should the Indian Customs authorities find it difficult to administer 
system which is common in othe,r countries. 

Mr. Watkins. —I cannot believe this. So far as imports into other countries 
are concerned I don't for a moment feel inclined to believe that there is any 
Customs Administration which will allow the import of cases of matches with 
labels on each box representing so much cash received. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the United Kingdom where labels are used on imported 
things, they don’t generally have a focal value. What apparently happens is 
that the duty is collected on the imports as Customs duty is collected now and 
before thev are passed on they apparently put on the labels as evidence of 
payment. 

Mr. Mathias ■"’Would there be any difficulty from your point of view in your 
seeing to the manufacturers affixing their labels in bondr 
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Mr. Watkins. —No, it would be merely a question of expense to have an 
■'Officer. We have now an officer seeing the bottling of whisky. 

Mr. Mathias. —'Take the Swedish Match Company. They put an extra shed 
■at Ambarnath' for unpacking their boxes and affixing these labels and in that 
ease you will have to have a customs officer there to see that their boxes are 
’{properly labelled before issue. 

Mr. Watkins. —Provided we let them do it in an inland bonded warehouse. 

Mr. Mathias. —Otherwise where would they do it? 

Mr. Watkins. —They would have to do it in a private bonded warehouse in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would there be any difficulty in having one of your officers 
-there ? 

.Mr. Watkins. —No, but it would mean extra expense because it involves 
mnpaoking and re-packing. 

Mr. Mathias. —The imposition of excise would mean extra expense to the 
local industries and extra capital? 

.Mr. Watkins.. —You still have that extra expense in some cases. I still 
isee no reason why matches imported from overseas need have any label pre¬ 
scribed by the Government of India for the purpose of check in British India. 
We iiave the machinery and w'e can recover the import duty regardless of the 
-labels and then you can have, if you like to, a separate label for excise pur¬ 
poses. That can be made to apply to goods manufactured in India, and there 
your safeguard would be that you can come down on the petty dealer and con¬ 
sumer for using matohes which have not got labels. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you see any objection from the Customs point of 
■view if a system, was devised on these fines? Supposing you had an excise 
duty on matohes manufactured in the country of 12 annas and an additional 
import duty on imported matches of 10 annas, that is a difference of 2 annas, 
that difference would cover the expeuse.s of unpacking, stamping and repacking 
of imported matohes. You then insist that all matches should bear a special 
fiscal label purchased from Government and remain in bond until that label 
is affixed under the supervision of the Customs. Do you see any Insuperable 
difficulty in that? 

Mr. Watkins. —If you can prescribe by law that the customs will have to 
'recover 10 annas per gross then I see no objection to your also directing the 
Customs to see that imported matches were not imported unless they boro a 
12 anna label, but leave us with the responsibility of collecting not Rs. 1-8-0 
a gloss but 10 annas a gross and the responsibility of seeing that all matohes 
coming in across the customs frontier whether through a port or by railway, 
should be stamped. That would meet your requirements and my view's. I feel 
if I am responsible for collecting Rs. 1-8-0 or 10 annas a gross—it is not im¬ 
portant what it is—I want to see the cash before I part with the goods—cash 
as opposed to labels. 

Mr. Mathias. —That could be met by a system of affixing labels in bond : 
as soon as they affixed the labels they paid the duty. 

Mr. Watkins, —If you give them the option then your first class manufac¬ 
turer w'ould buy his stock of 12 anna excise labels and affix them as part of his 
system of manufacture. .He would probably manufacture in India to save 
unpacking; handling, repacking and so on in bond. The bond system could 
be an alternative system. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing we bad only one system? 

Mr. Watkins. —'If you had only one system I think you are either foregoing 
a certain amount of revenue that you could otherwise have or you are raising 
the price of matches to the consumer because all the handling will have to be 
done at the cost of the consumer or Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —In other countries there is very often a difference between 
the excise duty and the import duty-—as in Great Britain—calculated on the 
additional expenditure involved to home manufacturers. 
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Mr, Watkins. —In that particular case it means that Government is fore¬ 
going some of its revenue. 

Mr. Mathias. —It does, but have you any objection on principle? 

Mr. Watkins. —I have no objection to accept the principle. But if you com¬ 
pel people to do their labelling in bond you put up the price of matches and 
you put the people or Government to expense which is unnecessary. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Your suggestion comes to this, that the revenue is collected 
as at present and as soon as it has been collected those people have got to 
paste the labels here in bond, the labels simply marking the fact that duty 
has been paid. Is that your point? 

Mr. Watkins. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where is the labelling to be done under your system? 

Mr. Watkins. —What I was contemplating there was that the customs duty 
should be fixed at 10 annas—by way of illustration—and that there should bo 
some furtlier charge—call it excise duty—on consumption before ofiering for 
sale, of 12 annas, the label signifying that the extra 12 annas has been paid. 
The label can either be put on in bond, in Indian factories or in factories abroad. 

President. —Why should you want to throw the burden of seeing labels on 
the excise authorities—a responsibility which you are not prepared to take? 

Mr. Watkins. —I am prepared to take the responsibility. If you don’t give 
us the option, I would certainly see that labels are affixed to all matches that 
may be imported over the Customs frontier. There is no Customs frontier 
round Mysore or Hyderabad or any other States in the interior. As long as 
you make me responsible for the Customs duty as Collector of Customs, I should 
like to have cash and not tickets issued b.y other people. 

Mr. Mathias. —But tickets will be issued under your supervision or issued 
by yourself. 

Mr. Watkins. —I don’t like that.- 

Mr. Mathias. —If the importer imported 1,000 cases and you collected the 
full Customs duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per gro3.s plus the additional ten annas and then 
passed them into bond where labels w'ere affixed under the supervision of one 
of your men? 

Mr. Watkins. —I should not like to collect the duty until the goods came out 
of bond. 

Dr. Matthai.—In that ease, the affixing of the label is to the interest of the 
trader. You are not concerned any more with labels. Whether they affix their 
labels or not, you have got .your revenue. 

Mr, Watkins. —I am prepared to accept that responsibility. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why should you accept the responsibility? 

Mr. Watkins. —If the Government of India tell me to do it. 

Dr. Matthai. —What I don’t understand is why should the Government of 
India tell you to do that? I pay the Customs duty to you in the ordinary 
way. I don’t want to be asked to pay an extra excise duty. When goods 
come here it is to my interest to see that the labels are affixed. It is not to 
the * interest of Government. Why should there be any Government 
supervision ? 

Mr. Watkins. —^So far as you are concerned as a trader you would Very 
much prefer to be able to sell. Supposing the label was worth 8 annas it might 
pay you to sell at 4 annas less and take the risk of not having a label. From 
a purely Customs point of view I would ask that I should be allowed to collect 
the duty in cash. 

President. —^If Government throws on you the duty of seeing that they 
bear the labels, how is your work diminished? The actual collection of the 
duty is of less importance than the fact that every box bears a label. If you 
are prepared to take upon yourself the duty of seeing that every box has a 
label though it has got no fiscal value, I don’t see why yon should object to 
see that it bears a label which has a fiscal value. 
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Misk of forgery. 

Mr. Watkins. —A label is an extraordinarily easy thing to forge : it must 
be easy to forge unless it is too expensive. Cash we can recognize. We are 
willing to take our risk of accepting occasionally a forged 10-rupee note ; but 
there we at least feel certain that we have got hard cash. 

President. —The postal authorities may say the same thing? 

Mr. Watkins. —I don’t think so because it is not worth while for the casual 
writer of letters to forge a stamp. 

President. —But it may be worth somebody's while to forge stamps in order 
to sell to the vendor? 

Mr. Watkins. —He has either got to forge stamps wholesale in India when 
you can catch him or else he has got to import stamps in sheets when you can 
Catch the importer. 

President. —Here also some manufacturer has got to deal iu forged stamps. 
Nobody can make use of the labels except the manufacturer of matches. 

Mr. Watkins. —Supposing I find for the sake of argument 1,000 cases of 
Japanese matches all with forged stamps on. 

President. —Somebody here imports them. 

Mr. Watkins. —^You cannot make the man here responsible for that; you 
cannot catch him because he says I do not know, they must have been forging 
n Japan. 

President. —The importer mast clear the goods from the Customs. At 
that stage he becomes responsible. 

Mr. Watkins. —He does not. 

President .—The law will make him respons.ible; the law must make hiao 
responsible. 

Mr. Watkins. —You cannot make a man responsible for forgery committed 
by somebody outside India. 

President- —Those goods are confiscated in India because they bear no labels. 
Somebody must send thorn from there. : You simply say _ any goods coming 
into the country without labels you will confiscate. The importer says I do 
not know, then you confiscate the goods. T don’t see at all that there is any 
risk of forgery. 

Mr. Watkins. —^I am afraid I do. 

President. —It is well known that there is no importation except from those 
three difierent places that W'e have mentioned and it is also obvious more or 
less that so far as India is concerned the importation is from Scandinavia : 
all the other matches are not imported into India; they go to other outlying 
ports. So that there is only one source from which matches come into the 
country. 

Mr. Watkins. —Don’t you think it possible, if labels can be forged—and it 
must be admitted that they can be forged—^that countries now out of business 
could with that Rs. 1-8-0 preference due tv> forged labels come into businesa 
ag.ain ? 

President. —As far a-s one can see the Swedish Match Company will see that 
they don’t. There must be a reasonable guarantee for the Customs to see that 
these matches will bear labels. Then the Customs authorities can satisfy 
themselves by opening any number of boxes and seeing that these boxes do have 
labels. Government may prescribe that no matches shall be imported into 
the country except by people who are licensed to import, who will be held res¬ 
ponsible for any matches coming into the country W’ith forged labels or without 
bearing any labels. With all these safeguards why should the Customs authori¬ 
ties feel that the law will not he properly administered! 

Mr. Watkins.—There is nothing that speaks so clearly and strongly as money, 
60 far as Customs is concerned. 

President.—We have got to apply this to the Indian States, maritime as well 
as inland, where it is very difficult to take money. 
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Mr. Watkins, —The maritime States are oxi all fours with , Bombay and 
Calcutta and Indian States can be placed on all fours with the British Indian 
factories. 

Mr. Mathias. —How? 

Mr. Watkins. —By letting them have an Indian stamp arid prohibiting sale 
in British India of any match without that stamp on it. You can provide 
for that stamp being purchased in British India and a man near the frontier 
can buy them at the post office and must be made liable to put them on. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would not that be differentiating between a manufacturer in 
an Indian State and a manufacturer in Sweden? Why should you make an 
invidious distinction? 

Mr. Watkins, —I don’t see why you should not do that because they have 
some justification to expect better treatment. 

President. —^It would be worse, would it not? 

Mr. Watkins. —No. 

Mr. Mathias, —It would be worse to allow foreign importers to manufacture 
their own labels and import matches with labels on? 

Mr. Watkins. —You also give me the option of not putting the labels on 
these things. 

Mr. Mathias. —You mean to say that you insist that the excise label should 
be attached to the match manufactured in an Indian State before it comes 
across ? 

Mr, Watkins. —Yea. You leave it to the Indian States to see how they 
are going to cope with that. 

Import from Indian States. 

President. —Supposing we put it this way, the Customs duty is Rs. 1-8-0 
and the excise duty 12 annas. Take the maritime ports of Kathiawar._ They, 
say “ All right, the excise duty in British India is 12 annas. We shall import 
foreign matches into Kathiawar ports, put on excise labels and take the 
difference ”. How are you going to differentiate between imported matches 
which are sold here paying Rs. 1-8-0 and the foreign matches paying only 
12 annas. 

Mr, Watkins. —Bs. 1-8-0 includes the 12 annas. 

President. —Rb. 1-8-0 may be in addition to 12 annas. 

Mr. Watkins.—‘In that case as soon .as matches cotne to the Veeramgaon 
line—taking tiiat particular maritiiiie State—you would charge them Rs. 1-8-0 
per gross and there would still be in force the prohibition against the sale in 
British India of matches that have not got the 12-auna excise label on too. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing I am a merchant in a maritime State and I 
arrange with a rnanumeturer in England to export matches without any labels 
at all. When they get into the maritime St.ate I put the 12-anna excise label 
on it and then export? 

Mr. Waikin.s.—T.hen, I shall charge him Rs. 1-8-0 when he exports them. 
We would be perfectly entitled to tell these maritime States that hitherto you 
have not been manufacturing matches and we do not propose to treat matches 
manufactured in the States in the future on the same lines as other produce 
of the States. 

Mr, Mathias. —It is rather interfering with the starting of a new iadusirv 
in the Indian States, is it not? 

Mr. Watkin.s. —That may be. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am not clear as to what .your scheme is. I understana tUat 
what you propose is that if we impose 12 annas excise duty in India and we 
add on to the present import duty another 12 annas which would roake^ it 
Bs. 2-4-0 the duty should be levied in the same manner as the duty is levied 
at present by the Customs authoritieE but that the foreign manufacturer should 
attach to their boxes a label containing the name of their match, the name of 
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the manufacturer and that in itself would be a guarantee that the matche* 
have paid the Customs duty. 

Mr. Watkins. —No, 

Mr. Mathiae. —But in the case of the inland Indian States they should be 
compelled to purchase the excise labels in British India and alSx them to the 
boxes they import. 

Mr. Watkins. —I don't like the proposal. Assuming that you want to collect 
Rs. 2-4-0 in India, then I say let 12 annas of it be the excise and Rs. 1-8-0 duty. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you impose an excise duty on imported matches? 

Mr. Watkins. —I would not call it excise because excise presupposes gener¬ 
ally that it is something indigenous. 

Br. Maithai. —Have a countervailing duty? 

Mr. Watkins. —Have a tax on the sale of matche-s and provide by law that 
no matches should be sold in British India unless that tax has been paid and 
also provide for labels showing that the tax has been paid. 

President. —That implies that the foreign manufacturer or the importer here 
has got to put on the labels in this country. 

Mr. Watkins. —No. Provide for all matches to have certain labels before 
they are sold or bought, Tell the Customs that they are to collect the Customs 
duty, they have nothing to do with this match tax. Customs collects the 
Customs duty whether the matches are imported by land or by sea; the Customs 
will also see that no goods are released into the country for consumption unless 
they bear the match tax ticket; those who manufacture and prefer to make 
arrangement with the Government of India to get stocks of match tax tickets, 
would fix them in Sweden or anywhere else on consignments to be imported and 
in the course of our customs examination we should see that these have been 
affixed. Those manufacturers who do not find it convenient to get their match 
tax tickets ahead would put their matches in bond and keep them there until 
they were prepared to label them and the Customs as being in charge of the 
bonded warehouse w'ould see that the matches are not let out of the bonded 
W’arehousa until these tickets are put on them. 

President. —I do not see how your position is improved by having to see the 
12-anna label put on instead of the Rs. 2-4-0 label. 

Mr. Watkins. —Beoau.se I am primarily a Customs officer and am responsible 
for the Customs duty. 

President. —You say you would have that, but you would see that Rs. 1-8-0 
was paid to you and then after that you are not prepared to see that Govern¬ 
ment also gets 12 annas payment on account of labels. 

Mr. Watkins.—l say that I would see that labels are put on and it would 
rest then with the Government agency dealing with matches upoountry to find 
out when forged labels are used and to see that matches coming from inland 
States have labels and so on. That makes a very great difference. My 
primary duty is to collect the Customs duty. 

President. —Instead of saying that it is Rs. 1-8-0 customs duty and 12 annas 
excise duty so far as foreign matches are concerned, supposing Government 
says “ we will call it Rs. 2-4-0 Customs duty ”? 

Mr. Watkins. —If they do that I should collect Ba. 2-4-0 in cash. 

President. —If you are prepared to see that matches bear these labels in 
addition to collecting the customs revenue, I don’t see how it savos any labour 
so far as your department is concerned? 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing you collected Rs. 2-4-0 in cash and simply had the 
additional duty imposed on you to see that labels are fixed, is that less 
laborious? 

Mr. Watkins. —Personally from a purely customs point of view I would 
deprecate labels altogether. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Would it not be a simpler method for you to collect in 
cash Rs, 2-4-0 than to accept responsibility for seeing that no matches are im¬ 
ported without labels, while on the other hand an excise regulation would be 
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into British India without British Indian excije labels being fixed? 

Mr. Watkins. —I have got no objection to that. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Wouldn’t that be a simpler method? 

Mr. Watkins. —But then yon would have a different label for the imported 
match and the excise match. I thought you wanted to have the same label 
or labels must not have any fiscal value. 

President. —The labels must be different because they would have different 
values—for the Customs R-s. 2-4-0, for excise say 12 annas. (But labels will 
have to be different.) 

Mr. Watkins.—ks I said, the Government of India can prescribe any label 
they like so long as they do not attach any fiscal value to them, but I don’t 
want to be driven back to the position of having to accept any labelled box 
as representing so much cash paid to Government. I don't think it is safe. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why do you say, ‘ not safe ’ ? The point as I understand it is 
that unless you made very minute examination of a consignment you would not 
be sure that the duty has been paid. That is the real point, is it not? 

Mr. Watkins. —The real point to my mind is that that these paper labels 
can be forged. Supposing you make it Rs. 3, it is certainly going to pay some¬ 
body to set up a factory in Arabia for instance—I don’t want to mention any 
particular country and forge those tickets and import their matches. That giyet 
them a preference of Rs. 1-8-0 or Rs. 3 or whatever price you may put your 
label at. 

Dr. Matthai. —And therefore your point is, to the extent the amount of 
revenue that is collected by means of tickets is reduced, to that extent the 
risk of forging becomes less? 

Detection of forged labels. 

Mr. Watkins. —My personal view is that tickets will have to be forged 
wholesale. If they are forged in this country you can catch the man and 
give him seven years’ imprisonment or whatever you think necessary. If they 
are forged in another country they have got to he imported and if it is 
not already a penal offence it could be made a penal offence, and you would 
he able to detect the importation of sheets and sheets of stamps than you 
are able to detect a forgery if you have got oases of matches with forged labels 
coming in. Take a country of low commercial reputation. Tickets will not 
be difficult to forge. In fact they would be extraordinarily easy to forge and 
it is going to be quite a long time before you discover thousands of cases 
coming in bearing forged labels. 

President. —Would you know the country of origin ordinarily? 

Mr. Watkins. —^Not necessarily but we should know the last port of 
shipment. 

President. —You know this port of shipment. You say matches have never 
come from this port before, they are beginning to come now and you find 
out where they are getting the labels from. The authority that sells labels is 
the Government of India and you can easily find out whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India has sold labels to anybody else other than the importers, 

Mr, Watkins. —That is not part of the Customs officer’s job; that is C.I.I).. 

President. —^Why 0. I. D.? You know where the matches come from. 
Supposing we begin to find that matches are coming from, say, Timhuctoo. 
Well Timhuctoo never had a match factory before and we at once become 
suspicious as to where these feUows are getting the stamps from. 

Mr. Watkins. —In the meanwhile hundreds of cases have already come 
through. 

President. —The moment matches come from a port which is quite un¬ 
familiar to you, you will stop that and make enquiries. 

Mr. Watkins .— Suppose they come from London. 

President .—They must come from somebody who has bought the stamps. 
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Mr. Watkins, —London is ono of the biggest ports in the world. Wo get 
Lroiich brandy and other things (»ming fiom I.ondon—all oonsigned from 
London and shipped from London. 

President. —If a shipment oomea from London, you are entitled to find 
out who the shipper is. You find out from the Government of India whether 
that shipper has purchased these stamps or not. You can start an enquiry 
and find it out. 

Mr. Wut7oi,as.--My original objection to labels for revenue was that it 
was going to involve an undue amount of correspondence and enquiry and 
I still tliinli that there i.s nothing like cash for a Customs man. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I ask for some explanationP Supposing the provision 
was that the whole of Rs. 2-4-0 was to be collected by tickets but all the 
tickets were to be pasted in India after the thing had been landed. Then 
you see if there is going to be forgery, it is done cither on a wholesale scale 
in India or it is imported on a large scale from abroad and therefore accord¬ 
ing to your own admission the problem of detection would be easy. 

Mr. Watkins. —That could be done. It is merely going either to raise the 
cost of matches to the consumer or to reduce the Government revenue. 

Dr. Mattkai. —Apart from what it costs Government or the consumer, look 
at the point of view of detection. If the provision was that all the pasting 
of labels was to bo done in India, then the task of detection would be much 
simpler. 

Mr. Watkin.'i. —Yes. 

President.- Supposing as I said Government allowed nobody to import 
except under a licence and the importer was held responsible, then you know 
exactly who is responsible for the forgery and it would therefore; he much 
simpler. 

Mr, Watkins. —I think that you will find it extremely difficult to make 
the importer responsible for a forgery. 

President. —He lo.ses his goods. 

Mr. W'allrihs ,—The loss of goods is not sufficient inuiishmcnt. 

President. —It costs a good deal to the man. 

Mr. Watkins. —Time after time wc find that mere confiscation of goods 
is not a sufficiently deterrent punishment. As far as gold thread for instance 
is concerned, if they lose only one consignment in four, they gain. 

President. —’You would not allow any consignment to come in. 

Mr. Watkins. —I maint.ain that it is impossible immediately to detect 
forgeries of those tickets on matches. There are, without mentioning any 
particular country, some countries with a lower sense of commercial morality 
than others and w© find goods actually bearing labels ‘ Made in Sweden ’ 
which have never b©en west of Suez. I am prepared to state that they are 
dcliberaLdy putting labels ' iiinde in Sweden ' for some reason or other. 

Mr. Mathias. —They might start a new town to do that. 

President. —The difficulty of forgery would apply to any labels, whether 
for excise or for Customs, would it not? 

Mr. Watkins. The Customs duty is Rs. 1-8-0. We ean at least seriin- 
that. 

President. —In course of time, the excise duty may be higher than the 
Customs duty; in that case the temptation to forge excise labels would be 
greater. 

Mr. Watkins. —But your labels would have to be forged in this country or 
imported wholesale. 

President.- Supposing protection is given to this industry, it is the excise 
label which would become of far greater importance. 

Mr. Watkins. —^Yoii arc able to control that. You eannot detect a forgerv 
committed in any other country. The most that you can do is to confiscate 
the goods and you can’t make a respectable merchant in Bombay responsible 
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for forgery that has been (3oniniitted in Timbuctoo, because he buys goods 
guaranteed to bear the Government of India stamps possibly even visaed by 
the British Consul in Timbuctoo. 

President .—What about the land frontier where there is no customs F 
Mr. Watkins. —I do not control the land customs. In the North-West 
Frontier also there is no customs barrier. 

President. —As far as I can see if we are to adopt your scheme it really 
Comes to this that the Customs duty would be levied in the ordinary way. 

As regards the excise duty even admitting that forgery of stamps can be very 
easily detected, there is still a risk and therefore what we are left with is a 
sort of Customs land barrier between the British territory and the non- 
British territory. Then the Government of India must be prepared to lose 
its revenue, 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes, to the extent to which tickets can be forged in the 
country : I think that it is a far greater risk. 

President. —-The same risk is there. I really can’t see that there is any 
greater risk. Labels may he forged, but matches bearing these forged labels 
cannot be passed through the Customs any more successfully than matches 
hearing forged excise labels. It may be that you are right. One may 
forge Customs labels but to say that the Customs authorities cannot deal with 
forgeries is rather hard to believe, 

Mr. Watkins. —My point is that we have got at least Rs. 1-S-O. We will 
get nothing under your scheme in the case of a forgery. 

President. —Provided he not only forges the labels but also gets the 
article through the Customs. A mere forgery won’t help him. There is i.io 
purchaser abroad for matches bearing those forged labels. 

Mr, Watkins. —We will endeavour to hold up for the purpose of match, 
box tax anything that has a forged label on, if we find a forged label. But we 
would like to have our Rs, 1-8-0 in cosh. 

President. —What it means is this that the Customs authorities don’t think 
that they can administer a system which requires that it should be satisfied 
that the labels were not forged. 

Mr. Watkins .— I don’t say that. I say that the Customs ought not to 
be asked to do that. 

President.—Thai of course is a different point. What 1 want to know 
is-_-(vould it be beyond the Customs authorities to take reasonable care to see 
that articles bearing forged labels do not enter the country? 

Mr. Watkins .— It depends entirely on your definition of ‘reasonable care’. 
If I have got to write to London to find out who has received the is.sues of 
stamps, then T say I am not prepared to do it, unless I am instructed to do it. 

President ,— Take the case of steel. Just now they have got to satisfy 
themselves as to the country of origin and they are doing it. There is no 
great difficulty. In the same way supposing you suspect tliat some matches 
are being imported with forged labels, it is incumbent upon you to make 
enquiries. 

Mr, Watkins. —It is certainly incumbent upon us to make enquiries in 
connection with steel and we do so. In the case of steel certificates signed by 
certain people have been prescribed. If you like you can prescribe the same 
thing for matches. 

President ,— If Government prescribes that before ho is able to clear 
anything he should make a declaration as to where he got his matches from 
and so on, would not that be useful? In that case, the point is that you must 
fix the rsponsibility on somebody in India. That is your real point. 

Mr. Watkins .— Yes. 

President .— Supposing Government take the precaution to see that matches 
cannot come into this country until somebody in India is responsible, from 
the Customs point of view, will that meet your objection? 

Mr. Wakins.—l don’t think you can make anybody responsible. We are 
continually dealing with such cases as fountain pen.s with nibs marked 14 Carat 
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gold. It is quite possible that the man who imports believes that he is buying 
14 carat gold but in point of fact it is not gold at all. And the only thing 
we can do is to confiscate the goods and yet they are continually coming in. 

President. —Obviously the law is defective from your point of viewP 

Mr. Wathins. —It is, but I can suggest no way in which it can be put all 
right because you cannot penalise a man in India for an offence committed 
in Germany, Austria or anywhere else. 

Dr. Matihai. —On page 8 of your note speaking of Czeoho-slovakian 
matches you say that they are not marketed in Bombay but are sold to 
customers up the Gulf. What Gulf do you mean? 

Mr. Watkins. —The Persian Gulf. 

President. —You say “ Stamps affixed on imported matches are not likely 
to be of any real use to prevent .smuggling unless the law is amended and 
unless steps are taken to give the stamp a monetary value for payment of 
duty (in which case much care to detect forgerie.s will become essential^ 
Can you give us some idea as to the direction in which the law requires 
amendment from the administrative point of view? 

Mr. Wathins. —I think that you will have to provide for its being possible 
for Government to prescribe that certain goods have to be in some way 
identified as having paid the duty and make it an offence to sell goods which 
are not so identified. I don’t say labels because labels might be torn off. 
I think that it is extremely likely that the Government of India will find 
that they cannot get over the difficulty. If is going to be difficult to devise 
any means. The long and short of it is that you are going to put the onus 
of proof on the man instead of the Customs Department. If that is done it 
is going to be of great assistance to prevent the smuggling of matches. As 
I said in my note at the present moment similar steps are under contempla¬ 
tion in connection with saccharin. 

President. — We shall see Mr. Ll 03 ’d about it. In all fiscal matters every 
prudent Government assumes that tliere is a good deal of leakage either by 
smuggling or by inefficiency or various other things, and every Government 
has to take that risk. The question arises to what extent any Government 
is justified in taking that risk. We all know that all human institutions 
are very frail and very defective. Every Government department must make 
allowance for that, viz., that there would be smuggling; that there would be 
inefficiency; that there would be evasion and thousand and one other things. 
Taking all these things into account it has got to make up its mind whether 
it should take that risk or not. So far as you are concerned, you are not 
prepared to take any risk as regards the collection of the Customs duty. 

Mr. Watkins. —It is not my duty to take any risk. It is Government 
taking the risk. 

President. —From the administrative point of view Government lays down 
the policy. Government takes the risk. Then the authorities who administer 
that policy also have to take a certain amount of risk. So far as you are 
concerned you say that the administrative authority should take on risk. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Watkins. —I think so. 

President. —^That is your view. . 

Mr. Watkins. —Quite. You can take that as my view. I should be pre¬ 
pared to take a risk if you came along with a hat and said that it was the hat 
which you sent home for repairs. But I certainly would not take any risk 
in the matter of any commercial importation. I am given no authority to 
do so, and it is not part of my business. 

President. —In every administration, whether it is Customs administration 
or any other administration, there is always a certain amount of risk by which 
I mean that a certain amount of allowance has to be allowed for human 
frailty. 

Mr. Watkins. —^That has to be made by the administration and not by 
the executive officers. 
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President. —The adiuinistration says “ all right, our executive is also 
frail like ourselves and we know that they make mistakes and wo know that 
other people may cheat them”. Having taken all these into account, the 
higher authorities say ” all right, there is nothing unreasonable in that**# 

So far as your point of view is concerned, you think that from the ad¬ 
ministrative point of view there should be no risk whatsoever. 

Mr. Watkins. —To get down to the actual fact—it seems to me that we are 
digressing—if the Government of India decide that there is no risk or 
decide to take the risk if there is any in collecting its Customs revenue by 
means of tickets I am prepared to carry out their orders. If the Government 
of India tells me that I have to charge Bs. 1-8-0 or any particular amount on 
matches coming into this country, then I am not prepared to take the risk 
and go on the basis of tickets. 

President.—Government would also realise that there is this risk of forgery. 

Mr. Watkins. —^If they take the risk and ask me to accept the tickets. 

President. —They will ask you to exercise reasonable care to detect 
forgeries. 

Mr. Watkins. —Government are never going to ask me as a revenue oflScer 
to go into the antecedents of all goods to the extent of finding out who has 
been given the batches of tickets, who has purchased them, etc., to my mind, 
it is absolutely impracticable. The Swedish matches at one time were 
actually shipped from London. 

President. —Even to-day they are? So far as Swedish matches are con¬ 
cerned I don’t think that Government will run any serious risk. 

Mr. Watkins. —There might be Spanish matches coming from London, or 
matches which have never been manufactured previously by countries held 
in stock in London. The London people are not in the least interested. All 
we see here is an invoice for so many cases shipped from London to Mr. A. 
bearing value so much and we can even call on the Bank to produce 
documents and wo on We never get further back than the fact that they 
did come from London. It is only in very exceptional cases that we should 
demand the manufacturer’s invoices. A case happened not long ago and we 
called for the manufacturer’s invoice. That was goods supplied from 
America to some one in England and the man in England protested very 
strongly and said ” how are we going to do business if we are to send out 
to India the original invoice from our American manufacturers ”. It can’t 
be done as a regular practice. It can only be done in very exceptional cases 
in which there are grounds for enquiry. 

Dr. Matthai. —You give us here a table showing the total imports of 
matches into British India for 10 years previous to 1911 and the figures are 
figures of value. 

Mr. Watkins. —We have not got the quantities. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even then you were doing it on the basis of real value. 

Mr. Watkins,—Yos, 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any records of the real value for say two or three 
years ? 

Mr. Watkins. —Not as far back as that. Do you mean to get an idea of 
how many gross there were? 

Dr. Matthai,—Yes, 

Mr. Watkins. —It is impossible to get it. The ordinary thing is we make 
a list from the market values which is actually printed. Eecently I gave 
orders that copie.s of that should be kept until the peripathetic auditor came 
round so that if at any time he wanted to make any enquiry into the market 
value we should have a record. But we certainly should not have a record 
covering more than the time since the auditor last came round to inspect. 

Mr. Mathias. —From your .statement C it appears that in the course of 
ten years from 1900-01 to 1909-10 the consumption had almost doubled. 

Mr. Watkins. —Yes. 
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Copy of letter No. 2699jS7, from, B. B, Hood, Esqr., Colleetor of OuMoms^ 
Karachi, to The Secretary, Tariff Board. 

With reference to your letter No. 1017, dated the 14th instant, I have 
the honour to enclose two Statements marked. “ A ” and “ B ” showing the 
statistics of matches re-exported and transhipped at Karachi to Indian States 
and Indian Ports not British during the year 1921-22 to 1926-27 and the 
period from 1st April to 30th November 1927. 



Statement showing the quantity and value of matches re-exported from Karachi to Indian States and Indian Ports not British during the years 

1921-22 to 1926-27 and eight months ending 30th November 1927. 



Noth,—P artlenlara of gross of Ijoxeg and valne are not avaflafcle. 
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Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 7^18, dated the 11th February 19B8. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 140, dated the 7th February 
1928. 

2. Prior to the receipt of your letter I had examined the statistics of im¬ 
ports of matches into Bengal, and as my examination brought to light certain 
important errors, and it is possible that you are making use of these figures, 
I think it ivill be as well to give you a little more accurate information than 
i's to be obtained from the published figures. 

3. I give below information regarding some of the more important brands 
now imported into Calcutta. 



No. of No of i 
cartons isticks per C.i.f. cost. 
I per case. ! carton. ■ 


50 I 2,000 con- ISs. or Market rate. Not sold whola- 
! tained in IKs 10 per sale. 

1100 boot- 1,000 book¬ 
lets. lets. I 
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“ Haif-size " boxes are not imported in any quantity into Bengal. The 
■C.i.f. cost is generally three to four annas less than that for the full-sized box 
.of the same brand. I should add that so far as the Swedish matches are 
•concerned the c.i.f, price represents only a price from principal to agent, 
and should not be regarded necessarily as by any means the lowest figure at 
which Swedish matches can be landed here. 

4. Having read the evidence taken in Bombay I should like to add my 
support to Mr. Watkins’ view that' it would not be feasible to use revenue 
labels for the collection of customs duty. I would go further and say that I 
should be exceedingly reluctant, even if the duty were paid in cash, to under¬ 
take the responsibility for seeing that all imported matches were labelled. 
For the collection of a specific duty it is often suflacient to open one case from 
a consignment of many cases and to select one or two boxes from a single 
packet. Tho dimensions of the cases give us a very accurate notion of the 
total number of boxes they contain. A consignment of 50 cases of “Three 
Stars” contains 50x100x144 boxes; we may not examine more than half-a- 
dozen, i.e., less than one-thousandth part of one per cent, of the whole con¬ 
signment. The amount of examination necessary to check the proper affix¬ 
ing of labels would be far greater than this, it would cause my staff a great 
deal of trouble and would depreciate the value of the consignment to a very 
considerable extent. 

5. I cannot conceive that any firm of importers would set up the plant 
necessary to affix labels in bond. Not merely the labelling but the making up 
into packets of dozens would also have to be done in bond, presumably by 
machinery, and no manufacturer would undertake this unless he were pre¬ 
pared to go further and do the whole of his manufacture in India. 

6. I am afraid I am not among those who regard an excise duty as feasible 
in India, However easily it may bo workable in smaller and more advanced 
countries, I consider that the Indian State’s difficulty would be insuperable. 
To attempt to prevent illicit .sales in the same way as illicit sales of liquor 
are put down, would require a much greater staff, with the further compli¬ 
cation that the revenue to be protected would be central and not, as in the 
case of liquor excise. Provincial. 

7. Finally there is the possibility of the sale of loose matches. These sold 
readily in Calcutta when the heavy duty was first imposed on veneers, and 
it might easily grow into a very big business if an excise duty were imposed. 
This is a development which has not had to he faced, in all probability, in 
those countries where an excise duty is in force, but it is almost certain that 
it would have to be faced here. 

8. For what it is worth my own view of the very difficult dual problem 
with which the Tariff Board is faced, is that there is only one solution if the 
Government are not prepared to forego their match revenue altogether. That 
is to lower the revenue duty to a figure at which the Indian manufacturer can 
just, and only just, compete if his factory is run on sound modern lines. 
Experiment is probably the only method of deciding what that figure is and I 
should suggest halving the present duty in the first instance and watching 
results. If it were found that the revenue was increased while a number of 
less well-organised factories v/ent out of business, I think Government would 
have every reason to congratulate themselves. 


Excise Department, Burma. 


Letirer from the 'Fjxeise Commissioner, BurmU, dated the, S2nd April 19S7. 

I have the honour to return herewith the copy of the record of my 
evidence received with your letter No. 305, dated the 12th April 1927. My 
corrections to the record are in red ink. 

2. I also enclose a short note on the collection of an excise duty on 

'matches, as promised. 
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Note on the, eoUection of an excise duty on tnatches. 

I have visited the lour match factories in Burma. All manufacture is 
conducted in factories and there is no manufacture of matches on the Cottage 
Industry scale here. It is therefore somewhat difficult to frame proposals 
which will cover Cottage Industry manufacture, and it is possible that the 
methods of collecting duty suggested below may not be applicable to condi¬ 
tions in other provinces. It seems to me, however, that if it is difficult to 
collect duty on matches manufactured under the Cottage Industry system 
and if it is essential to obtain revenue from matche-s manufactxxred in India,, 
it would be better to abolish the Cottage .fiidustry altogether and to issue 
licenses to manufacture matches only to big factories capable of supporting 
a whole time Excise Officer in charge. 

2. So far as large factories are concerned, there should be no difficulty 
ill assessing and collecting an excise duty. The best method seems to me 
to be to assess the duty on issues from the factory, as shown in the manufac¬ 
turers’ books, which should be checked by a Resident Excise Officer. As an 
additional safeguard, all completed packets of matches should be placed in 
a warehouse under double locks, one key being kept by the Excise Officer and 
all matches not yet packed should be placed every night in a secure compart¬ 
ment which would similarly be under double locks. Issues from the warehouse 
would be made on gate passes issued by the Resident Excise Officer after 
payment of duty. 

3. The smaller manufacturers in Burma object to the system of pasting a 
etamp round every box being introduced. They say that if this is done by 
hand, it will add considerably to their cost of production, and that if it is 
done by machinery after the boxes are filled there will be danger of fire from 
concussion with the machinery. There is also the difficulty that the stamps 
might be removed by small shop-keepers and used again by unscrupulous manu¬ 
facturers and the difficulty of dealing with imported matches under such a 
system, ft seems probable also that the cost of maintaining a watch for 
unstamped match boxes offered for sale in petty retail shops all over the 
country will be higher than the cost of supervision at the source. Moreover 
the opportunities which'a stamp system will offer to subordinates for haras¬ 
sing petty shop-keepers may tend to make the Excise duty very unpopular. 
I am therefore of opinion that this system would be unsatisfactory and 
should not' ba .adopted. 

4. Eor each factory the staff required would he one Excise Inspector on 
a salary of Rs. 175—10—295 and a peon on Rs. 17—21. The average cost of 
this establishment would be roughly Rs. 3,000 per annum for each factory. 
If we assume that the cost of establishment to collect the excise duty should 
not exceed 6 per cent, of the duty, it follows that each factory should be 
capable of producing sufficient matches to pay Rs. 60,000 per annum in duty. 
If this duty is fixed at 8 annas per gross of bo.xes no factory should be 
licensed to manufacture inatchas unless it is capable of producing 120,000 
gross of boxes per annum, .and failure to produce that quantity in any year 
.should be regarded as a good ground for refusing to renew the license in 
the following year. 

5. As regards Cottage Industry manufacture, this could be taxed by means 
of a composition duty, based either on the impleinents employed or on the 
raw materials purchased, and fixed at a rate equivalent to the direct duty 
rate. A similar systeju is in force in connection with salt in Burma. A 
direct duty is levied on salt manufactured in proper factories in coastal 
districts in Lower .Burma wliile a composition duty based on the number and 
size of the cauldrons used for boiling is collected in Upper Burma, T‘under¬ 
stand that the Cottage Industry match manufacrurer must have a frame in 
which to fix the match splints before they are dipped, that he may also have 
a chopping machine for making splints, and that he has to purchase veneer 
from a large factory. A composition duty might be assessed on the number 
of frames and chopping machines used or on the quantity of veneer purchased. 
The frames and chopping machines would be of fixed sizes, and the average 
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output of each niachiuo coiild be estimated and the rate of duty fixed to make 
it approximate to the direct duty. If the duty was based on the quantity 
of yenoer purchased the average output from a certain quantity of veneer 
could be similarly estimated. Licensed Cottage Industry manufacturers 
could be compelled to purchase their veneer from a big licensed match factory 
and the quantity purchased could be checked by the Resident Excise Officer 
at the big factory. The Resident Excise Officer at the nearest big factory 
could probably find time to inspect these Cottage Industries and see that no 
unlicensed implements are being used and that full duty is being paid. In 
that case no extra staff could be necessary. 
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EXCISE DEPARTMENT, BURMA. 

B.—Obai,. 


Evidence of Mr. J. B. MARSHALL, C.I.E., I.C.S.5 Commissioner of 
Excise, recorded at Rangoon on Monday, the 28th March 1^27. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Marshall, you are the Excise Commissioner of Burma. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President. —Is the Excise Department under the Government of India or 
is it purely a Provincial Department? 

ilf’’. Marshall. —It is purely a Provincial Department, It collects the duty 
on salt for the Government of India which makes a contribution to the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. 

President. —Is salt the only excisable article which forms part of the Cen¬ 
tral Revenues? 

Mr. Marshall. —That is the only one I am concerned with. There is a 
petrol excise duty, but I have notliing to do with it at all. 

President. —I think that that is collected by the Government of India from 
the oil Companies direct. 

Mr. Marshall. —I don’t know. Nothing about it h.as ever'come to me. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you perform any other function, for example Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies? 

Mr. Marshall.—Ho, I am only concerned with excise and salt, Formerly 
I was Inspector-General of Registration, but that has been taken over by the 
Financial Commissioner. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean you held that in addition to the duty that 
you now perform? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you the Superintendent of Stamps? 

Mr. Marshall. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Who performs that function P 

Mr. Marshall. —The Collector of Rangoon. 

Mr. Mathias. —For the whole of Burma. 

Mr. Marshall. —The Deputy Commissioner of each District is also the 
Collector of Stamps, hut the Collector of Rangoon is the senior stamp 
authority. 

Mr, Mathias. —Corresponding to the Superintendent. 

Mr. Marshall .—I think so. 

Salt Excise and Duty, 

President. —Then salt I take is a Government monopoly, is it manufac¬ 
tured under license? 

Mr. Marshall. —It is manufactured under license but I would not call it 
a Govornment monopoly. 

President. —It is a monopoly in that you have got to take a license and 
you have got to pay the excise duty. 

Mr. Marshall. —^Yes. 

President. —There is also a Customs duty on salt. By whom is that 
collected ? 

Mr. Marshall.—By the Customs. 
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President. —Is there any conflict in the administration between the Cus¬ 
toms and the excise as regards salt? 

Mr. Marshall. —None at all. 

Dr. Mattliai. —You are not concerned with salt. 

Mr. Marshall. —The excise duty on salt is collected by me and by my staff. 

President. —Then as regards smuggling of salt, are you responsible or the 
Customs Authorities? 

Mr. Marshall. —If it is smuggled from outside, the Collector of Customs is 
responsible. 1 am responsible if it is being illicitly manufactured. 

President. —Whether by land or sea it is the Customs Authorities who are 
responsible for smuggling. 

Mr. Marshall. —-There is no smuggling by land. I suppose I should he res¬ 
ponsible for smuggling by land, but there is not any. 

President. —Because it is very heavy and there is very little to be gained 
by it. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do the Government produce salt? 

Mr. Marshall. —There is an experimental demonstration factory in 
Kyaukpyu District. That will only go on for two or three years. After 
wards it will be handed over to somebody. 

Dr. Matthai. —Generally it is produced by private agency. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. It is kept under double lock until the duty is paid. 
After that the licensee can sell it to anybody he likes. It is really manufac¬ 
tured in an outside place where the cauldrons are and it is put through a 
grating into bond. 

Dr. Matthai. —It comes into your possession as a finished article and then 
you keep it undei' lock and key. 

Mr. Marshall. —Under double look. One key is held by the licensee and the 
other is held by the Salt Factory Officer, who is a Sub-Inspector. 

Mr. Mathias. —What do you mean by double lock? Do you mean that it 
cannot be opened except by the Government’s representative and the licensee 
at the same time. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President. —In how many places is salt manufactured ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Most of it is in the Amherst District and there is quite a 
lot in the Kyaukpyu, Sandoway, Tavoy, Mergui, Hanthawaddy, Thaton, 
Akyab and Bassein Districts, altogether nine in all. In Upper Burma, we 
have got a system by which the licensee pays so much per cauldron or per pot. 
That is manufactured on a very small scale. 

President.-^The other one is on a fairly large scale. 

Mr. Marshall. —^Yes. 

President. —How many bonded warehouses do you have in Burma P 

Mr. Marshall.~lh.cr 0 is one warehouse for each factory. 

President, —I w'ant to have a rough idea. 

Mr. Marshall. —Without looking up the Salt Administration Report, I am, 
sorry I cannot tell you off band. 

President. —Is the number too large. From the economic point of view 
does it pay the Government to have so many bonded warehouses for salt? 

Mr. Marshall. —I think it would be more economical if small factories were 
all abolished and there were big factories producing three or four lakhs of 
viss per annum. There are some small factories producing only 10,000 visa 
which are not big enough to make the thing a success.’ One vir;!<.=3'6 lbs., 
100 viss = 4'375 maunds. 

President. —The point arises in connection with the match industry in thia 
way. If the manufacture of matches was not a Government monopoly, then 
the question might arise in what way the excise duty should be levied. If we 
adopted the same system as you have in the case of salt, it might mean that 
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in different parts of the province you must havo an inspector, office and so on 
for each small match factory. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes, 

T>r. MoMhai. —Roughly how many salt factories are there in Burma? 

Mr. Marshall. —It is very difficult to say without the book. 

Frtsident. —If you just fill in the figure when you correct the evidence, 
that would be enough. 

Dr. Matthai. —You could not teU roughly what is the proportion of the 
collection charge to the total receipt. 

Mr. Marshall. —I can tell you from the Salt Administration Report, 

Mr. Maihia.s. —What staff is attached to the warehouse? 

Mr. Marshall. —It depends on the area. In some areas where there are a 
lot of factories close together you will have one officer looking after 10 or 12 
factories each with a warehouse and in other place,s where the factories are 
far apart, there may be two officers. 

Mr. Mathias. —In some eases you will have factories where there is not 
enough work for one man. 

Mr. Marshall. —Sometimes yes. He can do other work. He can do pre¬ 
ventive excise work in his spare time. 

Mr. Mathias.—Yon have to find wor-k for him. 

Mr. Marshall.-■■The work is there. If he wants work he can do it. 

Application of an excise duty to the manufacture of matches. 

Pre.s'idenf.“There are only four match factories in Burma and they are 
all situated in Rangoon. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President. —^Assuming that most of the factories were in Rangoon, would 
It mean very much additional work for the Excise department to protect the 
Government revenue? 

Mr. Marshall. —If all the matches manufactured were to be kept under 
double lock and key and counted for the purpose of assessing the duty, it 
would moan a good deal. 

President. —Ordinarily you would not have to count the matches, hut you 
will have to count the boxes. If there are 2 million gross a year at the pre- 
.sont production, ordinarily you could do it by measurement. You won’t have 
to count it in the ordinary way. It may be possible to do it by simple 
measurement. 

Dr. Matthai.—li you counted the tins and examined one or two tins casu- 
ally, that would be all right. 

Mr. Marshall. —It seems to me that it would not be very much work. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing it was prescribed that the match companies 
should send you monthly returns of production, it would be necessary for your 
inspectors to pay occasional visits and check up these returns by measurement 
oi the actual matches in stock. I suppose it would not be very much work, 

Mr. Marshall. —No, it would be quite simple. You would take the manu¬ 
facturers’ accounts a.s correct subject to occasional check by some of my staff. 

Mr. Mathias. —You can check it approximately at the end of the yea" iioin 
their account books. 

Mr. Marshall.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathia,s. —A very simple system of accounting could be prescribed 
showing the total amount of wood purchased and the number of boxes turned 
out. 

Mr. Marshall. —There would not be any very great difficulty about that. 

President. —Burmans do not keep any books. As regards salt, do you 
have to go into the account of manufacture or do you simply have so much 
quantity of salt put into the bonded warehouse, weigh it and charge the duty? 



Mr. Marshall .—^When 1 inspect the salt fields I enquire from the salt manu¬ 
facturers how much they pay for fuel, how much they pay for labour and work 
out the cost of j)roduction simply with a view to checking whether there is any 
probability of salt being manufactured without duty. 

Mr, Maihias .—That is checked from time to time. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President ,—Manufacture is not carried out under bond. You have not 
got what are called bonded factories stich as in the United States where every¬ 
thing is manufactured. In the United States nothing can he done except in 
the presence of Oustoms or Excise Authorities. 

Mr. Marshall .—In this case in Burma salt is actually boiled outside. Any¬ 
body' can get into the boiling room. It is only the store room that is locked. 
Of course it is a breach of the condition of license if they don’t put all the salt 
manufactured into the room straight away. 

President .—Have you any reason to .supjpose that any salt that is actually 
manufactured is not put into the bonded warehouses? 

Mr. Marshall .—From the figures they give me of their cost of manufacture 
and from what I know of the price at which they sell salt, it seems to me 
probable that a lot of salt escapes paying duty. 

President .—Therefore it would be advisable for Government to keep some 
supervision during manufacture. The same thing might happen in the case 
of matches. 

Mr, Mar.diall. —Yes, except that in the case of matches we will be dealing 
with big capitali.sts. 

President.—Some of them are not very big. As regards the biggest of 
them 1 have no doubt that very litilo supervision might suffice, but as regards 
the smaller ones, matches are not entirely manufactured in the factory. They 
carry out some of the processe,s there and the materials are handed out to out¬ 
side labour. In such a case it wotdd be very difficult to check unless you are 
actually present in the factory and keep an account of the quantity of splints, 
veneers and labels handed out to outsiders which go to the making of finished 
matches. As regards the smaller factories, I am not so sure that supervision 
on a considorable scale might not be required if the Goveniment were to col¬ 
lect excise revenue in the same way as salt. 

Mr. MtM'.s/ialL—You wall have a responsible excise Officer in each factory. 

Dr, Matthni .—\Yben you issue a license you charge a fee. 

Mr. Marshall. —No, not for salt licenses. 


The stamped label system. 

President .—One alternative that struck me is to insist that every box 
should be labelled and .stamped just as they have in Europe for chemicals and 
in some places for matches and other excisable articles. That is to say if a 
man who wants to manufacture matcbe.s buys as many stamps as he wants and 
puts them ou the boxes and the law forbids the sale of any matches which do 
not bear this label, do yon see any great difficulty in such a system? 

Mr. Marshall .—I have no experience of such a system. Does anything 
prevent the boxes being used over .again? 

President .—It is pasted over the ends. 

\l.r. Marshall .—As is done with soda water bottles at home or on patent 
medicine. 

President.—You will find them in drugs and patent medicines, f have 
seen them on .matches iii some parte of the Continent. 

Mr. Marshall. —You charge the manufacturer with the cost of printing plvs 
the duty. 

President. —Tliat, would be the duty that he has got to pay. 

Mr. Marshall .—Would not the cost of printing be a considerable propor¬ 
tion to the revenue. 
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President. —Considering now the quarter anna stamp which is printed, a 
little more paper will probably be wasted, but I don’t think the cost would 
amount to very much. It is a very narrow strip of paper bearing the Govern¬ 
ment stamp and it will show the amount of duty paid. 

Mr, Marshall. —We have no system at all like that at present in Burma. 

President. —I don’t think we have in India either. 

Mr. Marshall. —I don’t think there will be any difficulty. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t think that there will be any abuse of the system. 

Mr. Marshall. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you foresee any difficulty as regards inspection to see 
whether such boxes are properly stamped at the shops where they are sold P 

Mr. Marshall. —You would have to make it a criminal offence to sell boxes 
without stamps. In that case, police and preventive officers would inspect 
and prosecute. 

Mr. Mathias. —Take Rangoon for instance. 

Mr. Marshall. —We can check all the shops easily. 

President. —So long as it is made a cognisable offence, there should not bo 
much difficulty. 

Mr. Marshall. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —You must remember that matches are sold by small people 
to whom even a little profit would mean a great deal. If the shopkeeper 
could devise some method by which he could remove the stamps, he would do 
it. 

Mr. Marshall.—He would have to act in collusion with a manufacturer, 

Mr. Mathias. —The shopkeepers might act in collusion with small manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mr. Marshall. —They would have to act in collusion with some manufac¬ 
turer to get un.stamped boxes on which they could use the old stamps. 

President. —You could perforate it in such a way that it would be difficult 
for anybody to remove the stamp. 

Mr. Mathias. —I will put it this way. It would be a matter which would 
require careful investigation. After considering the cost of stamp, the_ pos¬ 
sibility of fraud and so on and the outturn of very small match factories it 
would be a matter for consideration whether the balance of advantage would 
be in favour of making the excise duty, if it is levied, applicable to all fac¬ 
tories turning out more than a certain amount. Would you agree that it 
would be a matter for consideration or would you be able to say that there 
would be no difficulty at all? 

Mr. Marshall. —I could not say off hand that there would be no difficulty. 

President. —In a case like this, it will be necessary for us to examine soma 
expert manufacturer of labels who may be able to tell us that the labels once 
used can be easily detected if they are used again. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we had two alternative methods—one as sug¬ 
gested by the President by means of stamps and the other by simply asking 
each producer to send in periodical statements about the output which yon 
check which of the two metliods is likely to prove less unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Marshall. —I have no experience of a stamp system of collecting 
revenue at all. I think that it would be more satisfactory to have all matches 
manufactured put under double lock and checked by an excise officer. 

President. —In the case of the match industry where veneers can be manu¬ 
factured in one place and the box making in another, the owners of big fac¬ 
tories, in order to evade the duty, would distribute the splints and veneers tff 
outside people. You would have no control then even on big factories. 

Mr. Marshall. —You might prevent that by having all matches manufac¬ 
tured in big factories. 

President. —That is one of the.points we have to investigate. We have to 
■consider on what scale the industry is carried on. If the percentage of manu- 
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lecture, ini the cottage model, is high compared with the manufacture on a 
large scale, then obviously wo must devise a system by which the law could 
not be evaded by the smaller factories. Even to-day I think in India, for 
instance, there are only two very big factories. The rest are not cottage 
industries but small factories, 

T>r. Matthai. —You have no idea how they levy excise in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Marshall. —No. 

President. —Supposing the label is put on matches manufactured in India, 
you will have to have labels on imported matches. Obviously you must com¬ 
pel the foreign manufacturer also to buy Indian labels. 

Mr. Marshall. —They have got to show whether they are made in Burma, 
in Sweden or in Japan. 

President. —They have to. 

Mr. Marshall. —A false declaration on labels should be punishable. 

President. —It would he like this. They may manufacture the labels in 
this country and say ‘ this is made in Sweden ’ simply to evade the excise 
duty, and then it is put on the market. 

Mr. Marshall. —That would be a criminal offence. 

President. —It would be undoubtedly. The foreign manufacturer may buy 
the labels and put them on when he is manuf.seturing matches in his own 
country. I should not think that there would bo much difficulty about that. 
For instance, Sweden can buy ns many labels a.s she wants for export to India. 

Mr. Marshall. —It could bo done here also. 

Pre.ndent.--It would be cheaper for them to do it in their own country. 
Then, the Cirstoma authorities could simply count these and pass them. Un¬ 
less the law forbids the sale of matches without labels which would be equally 
applicable to both domestic and foreign matches, there would be a lot of 
difficulties. 

Mr. Marshall. —I agree. 

Local excise. 

President. —As regards the local excisable articles I think that alcohol ia 
the principal one. 

Mr. Mar.shall. —Yes. 

President. —What is the system thereF—Is it what they call a fanning 
system ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Different systems apply. In the case of country spirit, It 
is manufactured in a distillery by a contractor. He is given a certain area. 
He sends out the spirit to the warehouse in that area where it is kept in bond 
and issued from there to the shops on payment of duty plus the distiller’s 
price. 

President. —Are retail prices fixed by law or by the retailer? 

Mr. Marshall. —There are two districts in which maximum prices are fixed. 
In the other di.stricts the retailer cau soli at any price ho likes. I don’t think 
that the maximum price has been a very great success. 

Mr. Mathias. —If an excise duty were levied on matches, of course it would 
go to the Central Revenues. 

Mr. Marshall.--! was just wondering about that. 

Mr. Mathias. —As a rule where countervailing excise is imposed, in order 
to recoup loss of Customs revenue, on goods manufactured in this country on 
which when imported there is a Customs duty, the excise as a rule would go 
to the Central Revenues. 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes, if it is to replace Customs revenue which is being lost. 

Mr. Mathias. —According to the terms of reference, we have to investi¬ 
gate the question of an excise duty to compensate for the loss of revenue 
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owing to the decvease in the import of matches. It would normally follow 
that the receipt of excise on that would go to the Central Revenues. 

ijr. Mdi-ahall. — Except that it is open to the objection that an excise re¬ 
ceipt should generally he a jii'orincial one. 

Mr. Mathias. —The cotton excise was central and following on that 
analogy the excise on matches would he central. 

3//'. Marshall, —Tes, on that analogy. 

Mr. Mathias. —As.suiiiing that it is Central the provincial Govorninent 
would have to undertake the eolleetion of that. In that case, would the pro- 
\ incial Government do so free of cost? 

Mr. Marshall. —They would expect iiayment of the cost of collection as is 
done in the case of salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —The point I am getting at is this. Wo shall have to in¬ 
vestigate the (piestion as to whether it i.s necessary for Government to place 
an fe-xcise to compensate the loss of Customs. In that connection we should 
want to know what the nett result of placing the excise duty would be. Can 
you give us an idea as to what wouhl be the cost of collection by the provincial 
Government ? 

Mr. Marshall. —It would have to be worked out after it has been started. 
You cannot tell how many extra men will he required. If you are to have an 
exci,so in.spector for each factory, his pay on an average will he Rs. 22-5 a 
month. He w-ill have to he given a peon on Rs. 20. Thus, the total cost will 
he Rs. 246 p.m., for each faetorj-. 

Mr. Mathias. —I take it that the cost of collection as against receipts 
would not he considerable. 

Mr. Marshall—1 have no idea, of what the receipts would be. 

President, —An officer of the grade of inspector would he good enough for 
a job like that. 

Mr. MarshaU, —I think so. 3Ve hare only got sub-inspectors in charge of 
salt factories on a pay of Rs. -50 to Rs. 100. 

President. —But salt is a prettv bulkv article. One gross of matches cost.? 
Re, 1-8-0. 

Mr. Marshall. —II is better for the Central Government which is going to 
gel th(? revenue to have a trained staff. 

President. —The idea at present is that as far as possible, the sources of 
Central revenue should be looked after by the Central Government as they 
are doing in the case of the income-tax. 

Mr, Marshall. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —There are many exceptions to that. 

Mr. .Var.sholl.—Salt is an exception. 

Mr. Mathias, —The cotton excise was collected by the provincial Govern¬ 
ment? 

3fr. Marshall. —It w.as not collected by the Excise Department. 

Dt. Mntthai. — The excise on salt is collected by the Central Government 
in Madras. They have got a Salt Commissioner. 

Mr. MarshaU. —T think so. 

President. —That would be an obvious course for the Central Government 
to adopt if it is a biggish matter. 

Mr. Marshall. —I think .so too. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you mean that the whole of the staff could be put rnider 
rhe Collector of Customs or the Commissioner of Income-tax, 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

VrcKidcat. —I'bc. (Viininissionev of Income-tax i> more suitable because he 
has officers all over the province. 

Mr. Mar.shall. —Y>,s. 

3f’. Mofhias .—You have no Director o? Icd'.istrie.s. 
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Mr, Marshall. —No. 

President, —I find in soiuo countries—I think in the Federated Malay 
States—they have got a double system of excise on matches. Where they use 
imported materials they have to pay at a higher rate. But it does seeni to 
me that it would be simple to increase the duty on the imported materials. 
For instance if you increase the duty on logs, the situation might be met 
better. All manufacturers may have to import chemicals and things like 
that. Supposing we came to the conclusion that as far as possible indigenous 
wood ought to have preference from the excise point of view, would you be 
in favour of rather increasing the duty on the principal raw material or 
would you .suggest that all matches manufactured out of imported articles 
should kave a different excise. From the administrative point of view I think 
it would be simpler to increase the duty on the imported materials. 

Mr. Marshall. —^Yes. 

President. —Otherwise you will have to keep more supervision during 
manufacture. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Coming back to the question of intoxicating liquor,_ I 
believe there are two elements in that. You have a sort of fixed duty which 
you levy on issue from the warehouse. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —And there is also a variable duty on sales. 

Mr. Marshall. —No. We simply put it up to auction. 

Dr. Matthai. —The duty on sales varies. 

Mr. Marshall. —The license fee varies. 

Dr. Matthai.-—Wonli you suggest such » distinction here, one purely levied 
on production and one purely levied on sales of matches ? 

Mr. Marshall. —It would mean that everybody who wants to sell matches 
would have to get a license. Yon will have to extend the system to every 
■single village in the province. Ls it to be a license fee for every retailer F 

Dr. Matthai. —A license fee for every manufacturer. 

Mr. Marshall. —A fixed fee based on the quantity manufactured? 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a matter of detail. 

Mr. Marshall. —If it is a duty on the quantity manufactured, it would 
be simpler to levy. 

Dr. Matthai. —It may be necessary for us to get a certain amount of con¬ 
trol over the production of matches. In that case, the system of license might 
give just that handle by which we can exercise control. 

Mr. Marshall.—It would be a good thing to have a license. If it was found 
that the duty was being evaded, Government could refuse the license. 

President. —In this liquor business the license fee is a premium. 

Mr. Marshall. —They bid again,st each other. 

President. —That is apart from production. It is really a salami that 
Government gets. 

Mr. Marshall. —It is partly the price of the monopoly value of the right 
to sell that form of liquor in a certain area. 

President. —It is really like a premium. 

Mr. Marshall. —It is the monopoly value of the right to sell the liquor. 

Mr. Mathias.—The system assumes that the liquor shopkeepers are a 
better judge of the quantity of liquor that can be sold in a certain area than 
Government and that therefore the value of the right to sell liquor in a cer¬ 
tain area is best determined by putting it up to auction? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. The best way of getting the actual value at the pre¬ 
sent duty rates is by putting it up to auction. 

Mr. Mathias. —The capacity of the local consumer i.s better judged by the 
retailer than by the Government. 

I. 2 
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Mr, Marshall. —I would not put it that way. I would say that they can 
only judge of what they can pay at present duty rates. 

Mr. Malhias. —That is to say they are really the best judges of what they 
can sell at a certain price so that it is really a convenient form of estimating 
the taxable capacity of a particular commodity. 

Dr. Matthai. —If 3 'ou take toddy revenue it is a tax purely in the shape 
of a duty on sales. 

Mr. Marshall. —Only the license fee is realized by auction. 

President. —And the trees may be tapped by any onep 

Mr. Marshall. —The owner of the trees taps them and he gets a transport 
pass tc carry it to the licensee. He is not allowed to sell it himself. 

President. —About these licenses, I think in Bombay at one time there 
were two things which were sold by auction, the first was the right to manu¬ 
facture liquor—of course he paid the duty on production. Then there was 
another system by which the right to manufacture was not auctioned at all. 
They called for tenders and they asked how much they would charge Govern¬ 
ment for manufacturing per gallon. Then of course Government sold it to 
outsiders adding duty and subsequently the right to sell the liquor in shops 
was auctioned. Is the latter system in force in Burma whereby Government 
arranges to maunfacture the liquor P 

Mr. Marshall. —The distiller manufactures it and he says at what price he 
will supply it. 

President. —On that Government does not get any premium P 

Mr. Marshall. —It only gets the duty. The distiller’s price does not con¬ 
cern Government but of course the lower the distiller’s price the bigger the 
profit for the retailer and we get more in license fees. 

President. —Could this sj'stem be applied at all to the match industry? 
This presumes of course that Government has a monopoly of manufacture, so 
that unless Government had a monopoly of manufacture it could not keep the 
manufacture of matches within limit. The idea is that you must first of all 
restrict manufacture. 

Mr, Marshall. —I don’t see how it can be applied to matches. 

President. —It presupposes such a system that somebody has got a mono¬ 
poly or the right to restrict the manufacture as they are doing in France 
to-day. Government there has got a monopoly and it manufactures matches. 
In respect of that article they are giving the right to manufacture to a com¬ 
pany, and the company would sell to retailers at a price fixed by Govern¬ 
ment. Now, here in this country the industry has gone on for a number of 
years and there are a numbey of factories in the country and it would present 
very serious difficulties if Government were to say “ you have got to close 
down ” and people have to buy matches from factories licensed by Govern¬ 
ment or from factories under control. There are now 50 to 100 factories in 
India to-day; could Government introduce the system that you have got ? 

Mr. Marshall. —I don’t think we can. 

Mr. Mathias. —Any system of that kind to be applied to matches would 
mean the acquisition of these factories? 

Mr. Marshall.—-Yes, we would have to pay compensation of some kind. 

J)r. Matthai. —The real difference between liquor and matches is that while 
the object of the former system is to restrict consumption, in the case of 
matches there is no need for restriction, that is the vital difference, is it notP 

■Mr. Marshall. —^Yes. 

President. —Under the distillery system does Government provide the dis¬ 
tillery ? 

Mr. Marshall. —No; that is private capital. 

President. —I think in other provinces Government has to provide the dis- 
tiliery building and appliances, or Government has got to take it over on a 
valuation on the expiry of the license. In the olden days what they did was 
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to make some sort of valuation, allowing so much for depreciation, etc., and 
the man had to take it over at that price whether he liked it or not. 

Mr. Marshall. —As far as I know Government has no liability in connec¬ 
tion with these distilleries at all. 

President. —1 wonder whether you can get a man at all in that case? 

Mr. Marshall. —These two distillers—^Leong Chye and Dyer, Meakin & Co. 
have been in the business for years. 

President. —These two men got a monopoly practically owing to these fac¬ 
tories being of some importance? 

Mr. Marshall. —There was a third distillery at Toungoo but it is not being 
used now. 

President. —If the Government were to introduce a monopoly system either 
it would have to provide the factory to the manufacturer or enter into a long 
term contract with him and compensate him on termination of the contract. 

Mr. Marshall. —That has not been necessary in Burma so far as distilleries 
are concerned, but it seems to be fair. 

President. —Or Government may give a long term contract to the manu¬ 
facturer for a number of years, say, 20 years, and say “ you are getting a 
monopoly to manufacture and we shall take so much out of the profits.” That 
would be one of the methods of working a monopoly. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President. —What J want to know is, from the excise point of view can a 
monopoly be worked by giving indiscriminate licenses to anybody who came 
forward to manufacture? 

Mr. Marshall. —I think that would be difficult. 

President. —That would mean of course that every factory will have to have 
somebody familiar with the process of manufacture on behalf of Goverament 
to see what they were doing, how much they were producing and so d^. 

Mr. Marshall. —That is so. 

President. —So that the two alternatives that are really left now are those 
that wo were discussing, firstly labels and secondly bonded warehouses. 

Mr. Marshall.—Yes. 

President.—C&n you give us,a list of salt factories? 

Mr. Marshall. —269. 

President. —What is the average output of a factory? 

Mr. Marshall.—The average output is roughly a little over 2,000 maunds 
a year. The duty is Re. ^-4-0 a maund that is about Rs. 3,000 duty per 
factory. 

President. —How many inspectors have you got? 

Mr. Marshall. —On purely salt work we have got 6 inspectors, 38 sub¬ 
inspectors and 55 peons. 

President. —How do they inspect these factories? 

Mr, Marshall. —36 Sub-Inspectors to 269 factories, that is 7 to 8 factories to 
an inspector. Sometimes there are as many as 13 or 14 under one Sub- 
Inspector. 

President. —Can the factories be inspected in a day? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes, because in the salt producing area they are all quite 
close together. 

President. —What is the total cost of your inspection department? 

Mr. Marshall. —Taking those concerned only with salt, not doing any excise 
work, the cost is Rs. 1,01,207. 

President. —What is the revenue? 

Mr. Marshall. —A little over Rs. 6,50,000. 

President. —That only includes the inspection stall? 
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Mr. Marshall. —Yes, it docs not include the work done by myself, or by the 
deputy commissioners or the superintendents of excise. 

President.—So that it is a pretty bip; percentage “ 

Mr. Marshall. —You have got to remember that customs revenue is also 
protected by us by prevention of illicit manufacture of salt, and the Customs 
revenue comes to over Rs, 27,60,000. Prevention of illicit manufacture is all 
done by the excise department. The amount the Government of India jjay 
is roughly Rs. 2 lakhs, I think. This Rs. 1,01,207 I speak of for the salt estab¬ 
lishment is met from provincial funds. 

Pre.sident. --'What do you get from the Central Government? 

Mr. Marshall. —-About Rs. 2 lakhs. 

President. —Part of that would be exci.se and part customs really? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. They pay 8 per cent, of the provincial expenditure 
on excise. Customs are actually paid by the Government of India, 

Mr. Mathia.H. —That 8 per cent, includes the work done for the Central 
Government by all officers, such as deputy commissionere and everyone else? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes, and also includes officers of the salt department. The 
Government of India are really paying about another lakh, for the work done 
by officers who are not whole-time salt officers. 

President. —And the rest is charged to liquor? 

Mr. Mar.shall. —Liquor and opium. Our revenue from opium is provincial. 
We buy the opium from the Goverumont of India at approximately the cost 
price, but the profit we make on it goes to the provincial rev'enues. 

Dr. Matthai. —You gave us the average size of a salt factory. What is 
the biggest size? 

tfr. Marshall. —1 am sorry 1 hav'e not got it with mo but I can send the 
Chief-Superintendent of Salt down who will give you all the details about 
manufacture of salt. 

Dr. Matihai. —I just wanted to have a general idea of tho proportion of 
small .salt factories which it would be uneconomical to work from the revenue 
point of view. 

Mr. Marshall. —1 think it would be about 40,000 viss. 

President. —Would it be very troublesome for you to give us a sort of pro¬ 
vincial statement as to wha( it would cost the Government to levy an excise 
on matches on the assumption that it is levied under the bond system? 

Mr. Marshall. - It would be largely a matter of guesswork I am afraid. I 
do not know what amount of work would be involved in counting the matches, 
and supervising storage and issues and so on. 

President. —Tliere is no liurry about it. You might go to one of these fac 
torifts .Hid get mi idea when you find time. Burma is a very important pro¬ 
vince in this enquiry and we should like to get some idea. As regards labels 
we shall have to work it out ourselves because we h.ave not yet thought it out, 
but as regards the other system of u.s.sessing the duty on issues from the bonded 
warehouse the point would be to ascertain bow far supervision during the 
process of niaiiuf.'ictnre may be necessary in order to chock production. You 
may lake three or four months over it and in the meantime kindly visit one 
or two factories and then givm u,s an idea of the co.st to Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —At the same time could you giv'e us some general idea of 
■ndiat be the (jost if a system like the cotton excise system were adopted. 

.Ifr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President. —When you inspect a factory yon would get, I think, an idea of 
i.lic sort of supervision it would require, lieeause witliout that it would Ije verv 
lilTicult for you to calculate the cost. It need not he very accurate, we wan’r 
only an approximate idea. One of the w-ays in which you can {dieck the pro¬ 
duction is from the quantity of logs used. ' It is a very fair indication. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes, in the same n-ay as we check the production of salt 
by estimating the amount of fuel consumed. 



President ,—It will be a faiily accurate check becau!^e the outturn it) pretty 
well known. So when you have time if you will kindly go into the question 
and let us have a statement it will be very useful. 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

President .—If you think of any better method of collecting excise revenue, 
wo should be grateful. It is a new thing for us. Give u.s your views 
generally. 

Mr. M'irshatl. —Yes. 
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EXCISE DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY. 

Oral evidence of Mr. J. GHOSAL, I.C.S., Commissioner of 
Excise, Mr J. P. BRANDER, I.C.S., Collector of Satara, 

Mr. W. HALLOWS, Inspector of Factories and 
Mr. J. P. REDKAR, Appraiser, Customs 
Department, Bombay, recorded at 
Bombay on Tuesday, the 
13th December 1927. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Ghosal, are you the Commissioner of Excise for the whole 
Presidency of Bombay? 

Mr. Crhosal. —Yes, except Sind. 

President. —Mr. Brander, you are at present Collector of Satara? 

Mr. Brander. —Yes. 

President. —Before that, you were Collector of Bombay? 

Mr. Brander. —Yes, for six years, from the end of 1919 till about April 
1926. 

President. —So that you were here when the excise duty on cotton was 
abolished ? 

Mr, Brander. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Hallows, what wore you at that time? 

Mr. Hallows. —I was in the Cotton Excise Department. 

President .—You are now in charge of factories, are you? 

Mr. Hallows .—I am the Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 

Work of the Excise Department. 

President .—I should like to understand a little about the organisation and 
the functions of the Excise Department to see whether we could get any 
analogy which we may apply to matches in case matches become excisable. 
What are the principal excisable articles in the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Liquor, country and foreign, opium, hemp drugs, and 
tobacco to a certain extent in the Bombay City. 

President .—As regards country liquor what is the system now in force? 
Is it a Government monopoly of manufacture as well as sale, or what 
is it? 

Mr. Ghosal .—It is a Government monopoly. For some time the right of 
manufacture was given out by contract. This system is now followed only 
in one small corner and in the rest of the Presidency it is all Government 
manufacture at their own distilleries. 

President .—Is it entirely departmental manufacture? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, except as explained above, at one place, Dabhoda, 
which has got a small distillery which supplies to Mahi Kantha and Rewa 
Esntha. 

Mr. Mathias .—You manufacture mainly at Nasik, do you not? 

Mr. Ghosal.—Yes. 

President .—Here then Government manufactures all the liquor; how is 
it supplied to the vendors? 

Mr. Ghosal .—Through warehouses. 

President. —What proof do you make? 
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Mr. Ghosal. —40° to 60° O. P. to make it cheap for convenience of trans 
portation and distribution. We then send this overproof liquor from oui 
distilleries by tank cars to all over the Presidency and from the tank cars it 
is taken to our warehouses. In each warehouse, it is reduced to the issue 
strength. 

President. —What do you use? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Filtered water for reducing. It is then issued direct to the 
licensee. 

President. —That is to say, each vendor has to have a license or is there 
a general system for a whole district? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Each liquor shop has a license. 

President. —^You don’t farm out a whole district as you did before? 

Mr. Ghosal.- —No, the district monopoly system is gone. 

Mr. Mathias. —How long has this system of State manufacture been 
actually in force? 

Mr. Ghosal. —For the last five years. 

Mr. Mathias. —Before that, I understand you had contractors? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Where were their factories situated? 

Mr. Ghosal. —One at Dhulia, one at Mundhwa, one at Surat and one at 
Godhra, hut we have gradually abolished these. 

Mr. Mathias.— How did you fix the jirices each year with these contrac¬ 
tors? 

Mr, Ghosal. —The contract period was generally for three years. The 
price was fixed on the basis of the lowest tender offered, regard being had 
to other considerations. 

Mr. Mathias. —Was the price fixed by the Commissioner of Excise? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, with the approval of the local Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —On what basis is it effected, is it on the basis of the 
mowha ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —The lowest price ,at which we could get the mowha, the cost 
of manufacture and other considerations. 

Mr. Mathias. —You investigate the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Ghosal .—We Icnow this; we have to know it because all the distilleries 
are practically entirely under Government supervision. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have an inspector at the factory even when it is let 
out to a contractor? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —^What was the reason for this change of policy? Was it 
because Government thought that it would be cheaper to distil their own 
liquor ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Was that large factory that you had at Nasik to manu¬ 
facture acetone during the war converted into a distillery? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, but it was the property of the Government of India 
whO' sold it to this Government after the war. 

Mr. Mathias. —The object was in part to utilise a factor.y building which 
yon had already? 

Mr. Ghosal. —^Yes, partly we were thinking of starting another factory 
elsewhere but this came in handy. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you produce at lower rates than the contractors? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, 

President. —Can you give me any idea as to what saving to Government 
has been effected approximately by changing over from the contract system 
to departmental manufacture as regards costs? 
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Mr. Ohosal. —Contractors seldom sold at less than Rs, 1-5-0 per proof 
gallon delivered at the distillery, whereas we can easily make it at less than 
a rupee. The cost price is sometimes fourteen annas. 

Mr, Mathias. —Have 3 'oii ever supplied to any other province this mowha 
liquor P 

Mr. Ohosal. —The Central Provinces Government asked us to supply 
once. 

Mr. Mathias. —Did the Central Provinoes Government ask you to supply 
or did you write and suggest to them? 

Mr. Ohosal. —I think they asked us. I only got a letter from the 
Secretariat to correspond with them direct. 

President. —^When Government started this departmental manufacture did 
they have to compensate the original contractors? 

Mr. Ohosal. —No. 

President. —Did you own the distilleries or the contractors owned them? 

Mr. Ohosal. —We owned them. 

President. —The whole being including equipment? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Sometimes the equipment was theirs, but there was an 
agreement that at the end of a certain period they would be taken over by 
Government at a valuation, and in some cases it was stated that they 
should retain it. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You were sayiug a little while ago that cost at Govern¬ 
ment distilleries is now slightly- lower? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are the costs estimated on a commercial basis? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. The accounts are audited by the Government of India 
Commercial Audit Department. 

President. —Have you any rule.s a.s to how you are to calculate the 
costs? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. We take all the expenditure, materials, capital cost, 
interest, cost of establishment, etc., as approved by the Audit Department. 

President. —You add the interest on the capital? 

Mr, Ohosal. —Yes. 

President. is the usual rate? 

Mr, Ohosal. —I think about GJ per cent. 

President, —For depreciation do you charge at the income-tax rates? 

Mr, Ohosal. —The rate is settled by an expert for each kind of machinery 
because depreciation varies with each machine. 

Mr. Mathias, —And for working capital? 

Mr. Ohosal. —That is looked upon as a permanent advance. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is not included in your costs? 

Mr. Ohosal. —No. 

President. —Do you have to carry very large stocks? 

Mr. Ohosal. —^Yes, since our consumption is 13 lakhs of gallons a year. 

President .—In stock P 

Mr. Ohosal. —The quantity mentioned is the issue. We have to carry two 
or three months’ stock at least. We are trying to increase the quantity 
held in stock as we are aiming at partial maturing. 

President. —Is the interest on capital locked up in stocks calculated in 
the costs? 

Mr. Ohosal."-A]l this is calculated. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You don’t take the _ working capital as a permanent 
advance? As regards these stocks, their cost is apportiomod to the working 
capital, is it not? 
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Mr. Ghosal. —The working capital is small and the minimum) being 
(.onstantly recouped by sales. The value of the stock in hand is taken into 
account when calculating profit and loss by the auditors. 

President .—How do you make the purchases of all your raw materials? 

Mr. Ghosal. —We call for tenders and accept the best or the lowest tender. 

President. —What are your principal raw materials? 

• Mr. Ghosal. —Mohwa and Molasses. 

President.- —You use molasses for rum? 

Mr. Ghosal. —We call every spirit that is manufactured country liquor. 

President. —la there any complaint about the quality of the liquor by 
the section of the public that drinks? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. They would like the liquor distilled direct to issue 
strengths, i.e.., 30, 40 and 60° U. P. instead of over-proof spirit being 
reduced by the addition oh water to issue strengths. 

President. —The public don’t insist upon your seasoning the liquor; they 
don’t mind taking it as you can give it? 

Mr. Ghosal. —They would prefer the liquor with all its impurities. They 
object to the highly purified liquor, just as one objects to di.stilled water for 
a drink. They often complain that the taste is not so good. 

President,—Take Bombay proper for instance. How many shops do you 
have in the town of Bombay? 

Mr. Ghosal. —On the whole about 235. 

President. —What is the area of the town of Bombay? 

Mr. Ghosal. —About 22 square miles. 

President. —And the population? 

Mr. Ghosal. —11 to 12 hakhs. 

Mr. Mathias. —Under the contract supply .system, which you say is now 
almost past history, what were yonr methods for collecting the duty from 
the wholesaler P 

Mr. Ghosal.—yfe did not collect anything from him; he simply supplied 
all that we required to our warehouses. 

Mr. Mathias. —1. am not speaking of the contractor. You had wholesale 
liquor suppliers under the contract system, had you not? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. All that I meant was that liquor instead of being 
manufactured by Government was distilled by the contractor and then the 
rest of the procedure was exactly the same. A licensee came to the ware¬ 
house, paid the duty and took away the liquor. 

President. —Have you abolished the excise duty because it would be 
included in your price or do you still have the excise duty ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —What excise duty? 

President. —Excise duty per gallon. Formerly you had that, didn’t yon ? 
Private distilleries had to pay so much excise duty on liquor manufactured 
or removed. 

Mr. Gfto.sdl.—You are alluding to the monopoly system which was in 
vogue years ago. That meant that one contractor was given the right of 
manufacture, sale and everything. 

Itr. Matthai. —How does it work in regard to the private distillery ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —The distillery only manufactures for us and supplies any 
quantity we want at onr warehouse. 

Dr. Matthai. —At w’hat price? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Rs. 1-5-0. 

Dr. Matthai. —How is that determined? Is it cost plus duty? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Only cost, this does not include duty. 

President.—Do you include the duty in your selling price? 
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Mr. Ohosal. —The licensee has to pay to Government the cost price plus 
duty. He can then sell at any price he likes. 

President. —That is for' DabhodaP 

Mr. Crhosal. —Everywhere. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you have any system of the sort which is in force in 
some provinces under which the purchaser who wishes to take liquor out of 
the warehouse—pays into the treasury the excise duty; he also pays in the 
cost price of the liquor. There is a separate account for each. Having 
paid that in he gets a voucher on which he is able to obtain the liquor from 
the warehouse. On the other hand the contract supplier gets at the end of 
a specified period the cost price of the liquor. Is that your system? 

Mr. Ohosal. —The system as regards the licensee is the same but as regards 
the contractor he simply supplies whatever is required at the warehouse. 
He has nothing to. do with the licensee. 

President. —That is Government warehouse? 

Mr'. Ohosal. —Yes. Government purchases whatever it thinks necessary 
from the contractor. 

President, —To-day what happens is that so far as your distilling depart¬ 
ment is concerned it simply supplies to Government in its excise department 
liquor at Rs. 1-5-0 or Re 1 whatever the price may be. 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. This is roughly the procedure so far as the one distil¬ 
lery given out under contract is concerned. 

President. —Are there two separate departments, one for manufacturing? 

Mr. Ohosal. —No, it is all the same department, as far as supply from 
Government distilleries is concerned. 

President. —But the warehouse must be another sub-department of the 
excise ? ■ 

Mr. Ohosal. —There is no separate distillery department; the distillery 
staff is under me, I send any officer I like there. 

President. —But the wareliouse must be a sub-department? 

Mr. Ohosal. —The warehouse has got its own warehouse officer, Each 
warehouse may be looked upon as attached to the parent distillery. 

President. —When a shopkeeper wants liquor he goes to whom? 

Mr. Ohosal—He applies first of all to the treasury officer; If the licensee 
wants 60 gallons, the treasury officer tells him how much is the cost or issue 
price and how much the still-head duty and what the total comes to. 

Mr. Mathias. —Does he pay separately? Is there a seraparate record 
kept in the treasury of the excise and the cost price? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. The Excise Department however does not collect any 
money. Every pie of money is collected through the treasury by the Revenue 
Department. Separate account is kept of the cost price and the duty which 
is credited direct to Excise Revenue. 

Mr. Mathias. —How does the contractor get paid? 

Mr. Ohosal. —The contractor of the contract distillery has to submit his 
bill and I have to countersign it. 

Mr. Mathias. —He sends a bill only once a month? What is the proce¬ 
dure ? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes, monthly. It comes to me, I countersign it and send 
it on. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is checked in the treasury against the cost price 
received and in the warehouse against the quantity received there? 

Mr. Ohosal. —It is checked in the warehouse only against the quantity 
received there. 

President.—What is the revenue from country liquor in this Presidency? 

Mr. Ohosal. —^Rs. 2,11-26 lakhs. 

President, —Is that gross revenue? 
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Mr. Ghosal .—Yes. 

President. —From that you have got to deduct the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. This represents revenue from duty and license feea. 
The cost of manufacture and the cost price received from licensees are all 
accounted for separately under Government Commercial Undertakings, and 
the nett profit under that head is shown in the gross revenue. 

President. —How many gallons does that represent? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Roughly 13 lakhs gallons. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you received any complaints from dealers in liquor 
as regards delay when they wish to obtain their supplies? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. There is plenty of reserve everywhere. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it not cumbrous work? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have first of all to go to the treasury, pay in their 
money and then obtain their cballan and then present the challan at the 
warehouse before they can obtain their liquor? Are there any complaints? 

Mr. Ghosal.— No. It has been the recognized practice for years and they 
are used to it, 

Mr. Mathias.—Is it not complained that this is cumbrous and unbusiness¬ 
like? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No complaints have been made. 

President. —I take it, from the warehouse to the shops they have to make 
their own arrangements as regards transport? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The right of retail sale is licensed too? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Licensed on an auction basis? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, general auction. 

President. —What about the price? Can the shopkeeper sell at any price 
he likes? 

Mr. Ghosal. —He can charge anything he likes. 

Mr. Mathias. —You had a system of direct licence without auction at one 
time? 

Mr. Ghosal. —In the olden days it was mostly fixed fees. 

Mr. Mathias. —Am I right in thinking that in the old days you had an 
auction system and you went to the fixed fee system and then you came back 
to the auction system again? 

Mr. Ghosal. —From the very beginning there was a fixed fee system, as far 
as I know. 

Mr. Mathias. —When was the auction system introduced? 

Mr. Ghosal.—la 1917-18. 

President. —That applies to all the shops? 

Mr. Ghosal, —Ye^, to every kind of shop. On the border shops till recently 
there was fixed price. That also is now being abolished. 

President. —Have you come across any cases in which liquor shopkeeper* 
have combined to keep down prices? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —Does it often happen? 

Mr. Ghosal. —More often perhaps than suspected. 

Mr. Mathias. —The auctions are conducted at the district headquarters, 
ure they not? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you get reports from Collectors regarding them? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mathias.—H.nve there been any complaints from Collectors about 
eombination amongst the dealers ? 

Mr. Ohosal, —Several times. If there is a combine to bis knowledge he- 
does not confirm the sale. 

President. —I don’t understand this double system of having the cost 
price of the liquor combined with the duty? 

Mr. Ghosal. —The duty varies in each di.striet. Often it varies in different 
taluka.s in each district. The cost price or issue price is more constant. 

President. —What is the idea? 

Mr. Ohosal. —The duty depends partly on the capacity of the people to 
buyj the nature of the country, facilities for illicit distillation, and many 
other (ionsiderations. The issue price however depends on cost of manu¬ 
facture plus cost of transport. 

President. —I suppose the highest duty is in Bombay? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes, Rs. 7-12-0 for 40 under proof, and Rs, 5 for 60° under 
proof. 


Arranoernent.<! with Indian States. 

President. —What is the arrangement now between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the outlying States, for instance? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Some States have leased their Excise rights to us. Some 
others have agreed to certain mutual conditions. 

President. —^You have a sort of excise barrier between the British territory 
and the States? 

Mr. Ohosal.~No. The general understanding with States which have not 
leased their ahkari rights to us is that there should be a; neutral zone within 
three or four miles'of the border and there should not be any shops in that 
zone. Then there are some mutual agreements as to strengths, selling prices,, 
etc. There is however no uniformity. 

President. —Could any man bring any liquor from an Indian State into 
the British territory? 

Mr, Ghos(d. —No. 

President. —It is not allowed at all? 

Mr. Ohosal. —No. 

Mr, Mathias. —You have to have a special detective staff? 

Mr. Ohosal .—All our excise staff is actually preventive staff, 

Mr. Mathias .—And you have a neutral zone? 

Mr. Ohosal .—Not always, but there are in some places. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is to facilitate the detection of smuggling? 

Mr. Ohosal .—Not only that; it is more or less to prevent people from 
one border going across the border to buy liquor. It is to beep one’s revenue 
to one-self. 

President.—There is no arrangement as regards the fixing of retail 
pricjes between you and the States, is there? 

Mr, Ohosal. —There used to be when our border shops were given on 
fixed fees with the condition of selling at a fixed price, but now all our 
border .shops are auctioned, without any restriction as to selling prices, 

Mr. Mathias.—You supply liquor to the Indian States; you possibly 
supply liquor to the bigger States at the cost price? 

Mr. Ohosal. —We supply to those States whose excise administration is 
leased to us and to one or two other States. 

Mr, Mathias. —Have they got their own distilleries? 

Mr. Ohosal, —Yes, those which have not leased their excise administration 
to us. 

President. —I don’t Understand about leasing. Do the Indian States 
surrender their rights to the British Government? 
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Mr. (rhoaal. —We are eo to speak tlie agents of the Slates as regaiuo tha 
a))kari administration; manage it for them and hand over every pie of 
revenue realiiied therein to them. 

Priisidnnt .—Are there many of these States? 

Mr. Glio-iul.- YeSj a large luiiuber. 

President .—That is simply to prevent smuggling 1 suppose, to stabilize 
the price as they call itp 

Mr. Gkosal. —Yes, partly. The main object is the a.ssimil.ation of the 
.adininistration. , ■ 

President. —-You keep separate account lor each Slate and say so much has 
been sold here? 

Mr. Ghosal. -Yes. We enter into a sort of treaty for ten years and keep 
separate accounts. 

President. —Do they fix the selling price or do you lix it? 

Mr. Gkosal. —There is no fixed selling price a.s the shop keepers can sell 
itt any price. The sy.steni in force in these State -shops is the same as in 
Dritish shops. 

President. —You simply charge them the co-st of the liquor? 

Mr. Ghosal. -Yes. The duty, license fees, efo., are handed back to them. 
In fact we go fo the extent of not charging them for the excise staff 
■employed in their territory. 

President. —Can you give me some sort of idea as to the cost of preventive 
staff in proportion to the gross income? 

Mr. Gho.sal.- -5i per eeut. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —That is the iireventive staff not including your warehouse 
establishment ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Everything. 

Mr. Mathias. —The whole of the exci.se department? 

Mr, Ghosal .—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias .—What is the income from excise in the Bonibaj 
Presidency ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Hs. 3,20'6o lakhs. 

Mr. Mathia.s .—Is that gross revenue. 

Mr. Ghosal .—Yes. 

Pre..sident.- -Aad Rs. 13 lakhs is the cost of establishment roughly? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Rs. 18,49,.5(X). 

Br. Matthai .—Have you any idea how that proportion compares with 
■other iirovinces? 

Mr. Ghosal .—Fairly favourably, I think. 

Dr. Matthai .—^51 per t^ent. as the cost of collection is considered 
xeasonable? 

Mr. Ghosal .—It is not the cost of collection; it is the preventive staff. 

Dr. Matthai .—It is cost of .administration? 

Mr. Ghosal .—Yes, but a little explanation is necessary. Supimsing there 
was total prohibition and the revenue from excise was nil, the cost of staff 
would be greater, because it is preventive staff, not the collecting staff. 
It is certainly not for collecting revenue. The revenue is all collected by 
the Revenue Deijartnient. It is jiartly for ensuring the collection it is 
true. 

Mr. Mathias .—Docs this 6^ per cent, include cost price of opium? 

Mr. Ghosal .—No. 

President .—Docs this -51 per cent, represent staff only or does it represent 
the whole expenditure? 

Mr. Ghosal .—Only the staff. 
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President. —What is the unit of the excise detective depai’tinent; do you 
have a district or a taluk? 

Mr. G/iosaL—That varies; it depends on the amount of work in each 
charge. For instance there is the Commissioner, then there are the Supeiin- 
tendents. Each Superintendent sometimes has one district, sometimes three. 
In each district there are about 10 talukas and there might be a separate 
Inspector or Sub-Inspector for each taluka, or several talukas may be under 
one Inspector and so on. 

President. —It depends on the amount of work in each district? 

Mr. Oho.'^al. —Yes, or in each taluka or circle. 

Mr. Mathias.- —I think you use, to some extent, the police force? 

Mr. Ghosal.—No, we only call on them for assistance if required in. 
special cases. 

Mr. Mathias. —Can you utilize the police force for your purposes? 

Mr. Oiiosal. —When we find our force is inadequate and we expect any 
trouble we requisition their services. 

President. —Is an offence excise cognizable hy the police also, or only by 
your department? 

Mr. Ohosal—Legally, the police can take cognizance, but in practice only 
the Excise Department takes cognizance except when such an officer is not 
within a reasonable distance. 

Mr. Mathias. —Don’t you get reports also from the police from time to 
time about smuggling? 

Mr. Ghosal. —I don’t think so. 

Mr, Mathias,—Sarely you have in your department a lot of contingent ex¬ 
penditure by way of rewards to police for detection of cases? 

Mr. Ghosal.—l suppose in a year there are twm or three oases where police 
have been called on to help and when rewards are given. 

Mr.Mathias. —There is no considerable amount spent on rewards to- 
police ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that practically one may say that the whole of the 
di“tective work here is carried on by the Excise department without any 
assistance? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.—Thai would naturally make your expenditure on staff 
higher than that in a province where they depend on the police ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President .—Do you have many offences against the excise law of the 
Presidency ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, about 6,000 cases a year; it is steadily going up. As 
a matter of fact if we were detecting one case out of 10 in the old days we 
are probably detecting now one case out of 30. People are getting much more 
clever in evading detection. 

President, —I suppose toddy is also excisable; that comes under country 
liquor ? 

Mr. Ohosal. —^No. It comes under liquor. 

■President. —You have got the same staff for both? 

Mr. Gho.sal. —Yes. 

President. —That must involve a good deal of work for the staff? 

Mr. Ghosal, —The strength of the staff is according to the amount of 
work. 

'President. —^You simply take a tree ta.xf 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, and in addition obtain vend fees by auctioning shops 
aAd Dooths. 
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Dr. Matthai. —That is to say the tree tax is a fixed tax and the retaif 
fee varies? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. 

President. —What is the total strength of the staff.? 

Mr. Ghosal. —10 Superintendents; 103 Inspectors; 61 Assistant Inspectors; 
151 Sub-Inspectors; 130 Clerks; 1,941 menials, jamadars, peons, etc. 

Mr. MatKias. —The staff of Sub-Inspectors is comparatively small, is it 
not? 

Mr. Ohosal. —The distribution of posts between Inspectors, Assistant and 
Sub-Inspectors has been regulated by a fixed percentage. 

President. —Do you find the staff adequate? 

Mr. Ghosal. —By no means. 

President. —Supposing it becomes necessary to throw some extra work on 
you, we want to know whether you could do that with your present staff? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Whether the Commissioner and the higher supervising staff 
may take on some extra work without further assistance, depends on the 
amount of extra work. As rogard.s the subordinate staff however it is quite 
different: for that particular work we can have a separate extra staff. For 
instance we have got a separate staff for every bonded warehouse. 

President. —So much about country liquor. What is the next excisable 
article ? 

Toddy. 

Mr. Ghosal. —Toddy. 

President.' —As regards toddy do you follow more or less the same system 
except that you don’t have a warehou.se? 

Mr. Ghosal.—Every toddy shop or booth is licensed. The right to vend 
is generally auctioned. A certain number of trees are allotted to each shop. 
A tree tax has to be paid for every tree that is tapped. No tr^ can he 
tapped till the fee is paid and the tree is marked. When a tree is tapped, 
the produce or the toddy has to he taken direct to the shop by the licensee’s 
agents. 

Dr. Matthai ,—It is not a Government monopoly; toddy is licensed manu¬ 
facture? 

Mr. Ghosal.—It is a Government monopoly in this sense that the power 
of licensing the tapping of a tree vests in Government only. 

Mr. Mathias. —After all the right of retail sale is the same as in the case 
of liquor. The shops are auctioned in the same way as country liquor 
shops P 

Mr. Ohosal .—Yes. 


Foreign liquor. 

President.—1 think you have also got foreign liquor excise? 

Mr. Ohosal. —^Yes. 

President .—I take it the whole of this abkari revenue is provincial? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, except the import duty on liquors imported from 
abroad which is central and goes to the Government of India. 

President .—But even as regards foreign liquor the Central revenue only 
take the duty, they don’t take the profits of the license? 

Mr. Ghosal .—License fee and everything else comes to us. 

President .—There also do you have the auction system? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. Foreign liquors have so far been disposed of under 
fixed fees except in the case of some shops in the Bombay City. 

Mr. Mathias .—Do you have a system of fee per gallon? 

Mr. Ohosal .—We have variable fixed fees according to the amount of 
transactions. 
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Mr. Mathias .— Ja it so much ft gallon- 

Mr. Ghoml. —No. The fees are according to a scale which is based oi 
the volume of sales. 

I'reiiideiti .—In that case I take it the »hole.s.ftle dealers supi)ly the foreigi 
liquor to the shops ? 

Mr. (ihosal. —Yes, but at present the definition of “ aholesalo ” is rathoi 
Busleading. The whole system is going to be reorganized from the 1st Apri 
1928. Now the definition of wholesale is selling to anyone not less than s 
case, For instance if 1 buy privately two <;ases of whisky, that is “ whole 
sale If a tradesman buys in quantities le.ss than a case ho is buying ii 
“ retail ”, 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you distinguish between the wholesaler and thr 
retailer P 

Mr. Ohosal. .There is no real distinction as explained nboi-e and that is 

why a change hu.s been proposed. 

Mr, Mathias. —Js it the same license fee system? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. 

Fresident. —There are three things; the wholesaler sells by the case. 
Then there is also the shopkeeper who sells bottles only. 

Mr. Ohosal. —The retail man can sell in any quantity he likes. 

Fresident.- You cannot have a drink in every shop? 

Mr. Ohosal, —No. Only in such licensed premises ns refreshment bare, 
hotels, dak bungalows, “ on ” .shops, “ olf ” shops, etc. 

President. —Each class of shop, I take it, is auctioned.' Is it licensed? 

Mr, Ohosal. —Only “ on ” shops in the Bombay City ore auctioned. All 
shops are licensed of course. 

President. —What is that? 

Mr. Ohosal. —“ On ” shops are shops in the Bombay City only where you 
can go and have a drink without refreshment. 

President. —It is like a bar? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. 

President. —Those are axictioned? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. 

President. —Under this system you are ijractically dividing the income 
from foreign liquor between Central and Provincial ? 

Mr. Ohosal. —^Yes. 

President. —1 take it that this applies to all the provinces? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Presumably. 

Dr. Matthai. —fs foreign liquor manufactured in Bombay? 

Mr. Ohosal. —There is no manufacture in Bombay City. In Banxia which 
is within tho geographical limits of this Presidency, there is a certain amount 
of liquor manufactured which is called Indian made foreign liquor for instance 
synthetic w-hisky, also Rcclilied .spirits. Rum is regarded as Indian made 
foreign liquor. The definition of foreign liquor is left entirely to the discre¬ 
tion of Government. 

Mr. Mathias. - A fee gallon system is in force in certain other provinre,s— 
*0 much per gallon—the license fee being calculated according to the sales. 

Mr. Ohosal. —T am not aware of the details. 

President . —Take Beer, for instance. That is majiufactured in India. Is 
it classed as foreign liquor? 

Mr. Ohosal .— It is classed as foreign li<)Uor. 

President. —Then it has nothing to do with the country of origin 
apparently? 

Mr. Gho.sal. —No. Many Indian products are classed as foreign liquor. 
Rum for instance: we call it Indian made foreign liquor. 
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Mr. Mathias. license fee on that foreign liqiior is credited to the 
provincial Government? 

Mr. Ghosal. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —How do the license fees that yon calculate on rum, beer 
and so on in Bombay compare with the fees on imported foreign liquor P 

Mr, Ghosal. —Most foreign liquor shops sell both European and Indian 
made foreign liquor, and so comparison is not possible. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there any kind of data that you have about the revenue 
collected in Bombay on foreign liquor manufactured in Bombay? 

Mr. Ghosal,—-In Bombay there is no manufacture. 

Mr. Mathias. —You get from Shajehanpore, Cawnpore and so on? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Beer comes from Bangalore and a certain amount of syn¬ 
thetic whisky and brandy come from the Alembic Chemical Works, Baroda. 

Preside-nt .—There is no manufacture done in Bombay? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. We have got a warehouse in Bombay for the purpose 
of compounding, reducing, blending and bottling. 

President. —What is the amount of revenue that the provincial Govern¬ 
ment gets from the sale of these licences of foreign liquor shops? That is 
the only form of revenue so far as foreign liquor shops are concerned, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Rs. 18'82 lakhs. It is practically all license fee. 

President.—The duty is Rs. 17-8-0 per gallon? 

Mr. Ghosal. —That is for Indian made foreign liquor and for imported 
foreign liquor it is Rs. 21-14-0. 

President.—So that there is some protection there? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, that was the idea. 

President.—Is the sale of Indian made foreign liquor decreasing? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. It is increasing since the duty was reduced. The high 
price of country liquor is also a contributory cause. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have increased the duty on country liquor? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No. Rationing and auctioning combined have put up the 
prices. With increased bids at the auctions the selling price also increases. 

Mr. Mathias, —A certain section of the community prefers country made 
foreign liquor to country made liquor? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —The next excisable article is salt, is it not? 

Mr, Ghosal.—\ have nothing to do with Salt. 

Opium. 

President. —Do yon administer opium? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. We get the whole quantity of opium from Ghazipore. 

President. —-From the Government of India? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —Then of course it may be regarded as a monopoly of manu¬ 
facture? 

Mr. Ghosal. —It is. The only State which is allowed to manufacture is 
Baroda; all the other States are supplied by Government. They get remission 
of the whole or a certain proportion of the duty. 

President.—Take Bombay: excluding Baroda there are a number of 
Indian States, 'Mahi Kantha and so on. What I want to understand is this. 
Do yon supply opium to all those Indian States direct or do you sell opium 
in those Indian States on their behalf? 

Mr. Ghosal. —We supply whatever they require. 

President. —They take the profit direct? They can sell it as they like 
within their own territory? 
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Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —So that what it comes to is this. The Indian States are 
practically entitled to whatever they can get out of the sale of opium p 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, but there are certain agreements as regards price. 

President. —The revenue from opium is entirely Central? 

Mr. Ghosal. —It is entirely provincial. For what is supplied from 
Ghazipore we are supposed to pay the cost price which is Rs. 26v 

President. —My recollection is that the Government of India made some 
profits but I am not sure. 

Mr. Ghosal. —We paid Rs. llj lakhs for opium from Ghazipore. The 
Government of India are supposed to charge only the cost price. 

President. —What revenue did the provincial Government make out of 
this? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Rs, 13 lakhs, as gain on issues to licensees, including duty. 

President. —Is that nett or do you hav^e to deduct Rs. llj lakhs from 
Rs. 13 lakhs? 

Mr. Ghosal'. —No. It is nett. Apart from this there was a revenue nf 
about Rs, 8 lakhs from license fees. 

Mr. Mathias. —You pay the cost price of Rs. 26 plus Rs. 10 duty? 

Mr. Ghosal. —No, only Rs. 26 cost price. The Indian States have to pay 
also the duty, but get refunds in various proportions. 

President. —That is very curious, you say they get it refunded ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —The duty is refunded in various proportions. To give you 
some idea, Baroda has its own opium; Cambay, Palanpur and the States 
in Mahi Kantha and Rewa Kantha get full remission of the duty, C’utch 
and Kathiawar get remission of Jrd, Satara Jaghirdars get 1/lOth and the 
other States get l/5th. 

President. — What is the idea? 

Mr. Ghosal. —I have been trying to trace it but I cannot. It probably 
depends on the fact whether before the Government of India took over the 
monopoly these States had any facilities for, or whether they were actually 
cultivating opium themselves, and so on. I think these were the considera¬ 
tions that were taken into account. 

President. —Possibly some historical reasons. Is there any question of 
revising this method? 

Mr. Ghosal. —I have not heard of any. 

President. —I take it you .auction the opium shops, do you? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, 

President. —Each shop is separately auctioned? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, except certain border shops which are given on fixed 
fees, to avoid rise in prices. 

President. —I take it that the same staff looks after opium, or do you 
have a separate opium staff? 

Mr. Ghosal. —The same staff. 

President. —The salt administration is entirely independent of you? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes, entirely. 

President. —I have some recollection that in the olden days opium salt 
and abkari were all in one department. 

Mr. Ghosal. —In the olden days the Commissioner of Excise had opium, 
salt, abkari and customs also. 

President. —Then the other excisable article is hemp drug. The manu¬ 
facture of that also is undertaken by Government? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. Ganja is manufactured in the Bombay Presidency; 
bhang comes from Hoshiarpur. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Do you grow hemp here? 

Mr. (rho-Hil. —Generally here we have selected a small area in one district 
where we give a license td certain persons to cultivate it under supervision 
and that is brought to our threshing floor under supervision and manufac- 
tured, and is then taken straight from there to our warehouse. 

rre.iident.^la there a factory for making ganja? 

Mr. Chosal. —We don’t require a factory; we only require a place for 
threshing, pressing and drying. 

President. —Hemp is grown under Government supervision ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —You have your inspectors? 

Mr. Qkosal. -Inspectors and peons. 

President. —Is it on a large scale? 

Mr. Ghosal. - -It is only when the ganja is maturing that we have an extra 
staff for a couple of months—1 Inspector, 2 or 3 Sub-Inspectors, and 30 or 40 
men are enough to look after that. 

President. —What about bhang? 

Mr. Ghosal. —It comes from Hoshiarpur. 

President. —Who supplies it? 

Mr. Ghosal. - It comes from the Government depot. 

Pre.-<ident .—Are those licenses also auctioned in the ca.se of ganja and 
bhang ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is the cultivation done in small holdings? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Y'es, but we have to select adjacent fields and also such as 
are not likely to fail in their yield. Last year wd had 250 acres. This was 
all in one block to ensure proper supervision. 

President. —Docs the land belong to Government? 

Mr. Ghosal.- It is private land. There is a great demand for permission 
to cultivate ganja. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you fix the price? 

Mr. Ghosal. The Connnissioner of Excise generally fixes it on the cost of 
cultivation and other factors also are taken into account. 

Cottcrn excise duty. 

President. —Mr. Hrander, you were in charge of cotton excise duty 
before? 

Mr. Brander .—Yes. 

President. —The excise duty, when it was abolished, was 3i per cent. 

Mr. Brander. —-Yes. 

Pre,sident.- -What was generally the .system for collecting the excise 
duty ? 

Mr. Brander. —The mills sent in returns of cotton goods issued during 
the previous month and my office staff would calculate the duty upon that 
and .send them another form saying “ you have to pay so much ”, and then 
they i)aid that by means of cheques usually. At the same time we had an 
inspector—Mr. Hallows was the last man—^who weirt round all these mills 
checking tbeir books, gate pas.ses and things of that sort. It was a very 
simple system. 

President. —How many mills did yon have? 

Mr. Hallows. —160 altogether for the whole Presidency. 

President. —How many in Bombay? 

Mr. Hallows. —About 75 in Bombay, .55 in Ahmedabad and the remainder 
spread over the rest of the Presidency. 



President. — 1 take it that the form of tetunis was prescribed by the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Brander. —Yes, it was in the rules. 

President. —Have you any special knowledge of the textile manufacturej 
Mr. Hallows? 

Mr. Mallows. —Yes, I had been brought out specially for this. 

President. —-Had the books to be kept in any particular form? 

Mr. Mallows. —Yes. They had to show day to day everything they manu¬ 
factured and serial numbers were given and as they were issued they had to 
mark the date so that you could see what was produced, what was delivered 
through the gates and the balance at the end of each month. 

President. —Did you have any locks or anything on the mills or what? 

Mr. Mallows. —No. 

President. —They could remove the goods at any time by simply making 
entries in the books. 

Mr. Hallows. —^The chief point was that they should have a gate pass. 

President. —Who gave the gate pass? 

Mr. Mallows. —The mill people themselves.—The clerks made out the gate 
passes. They had all sepoys at the gates. The system had been in force 
for so many years that the sepoys seemed to watch the gate passes for 
Government as well a-s for mill managers. They would not allow goods to 
pass without gate passes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean the Sepoys employed by the mills? 

Mr. IfaZloits,—Yes. 

President,—Did the mills have to make any contribution towards the 
staff ? 

Mr. Brander. —It was covered by the duty. 

President,—You did not have any difficulty in detecting any cases where 
evasion was tried? Did you come across any cases where there was any 
difficulty? 

Mr. Mallows. —During the first few months I had some difficulty where 
different qualities of cloths were concerned. After that everything seemed 
to be fairly straightforward. 

President. —3^ per cent, ad valorem meant that somebody had to value 
the goods. 

Mr. Mallows,—PiVory year we ussed to get the market rates for different 
kinds of cloth—long cloth, etc.—and we used to form the idea of the present 
market rates, and afterwards the duty was enforced. A circular was sent 
round to all the wholesa.ler.s and then we worked on those rates, 

Mr. Bra-ader.—The tariff valuation was done once a year. 

President. —It was fixed by the Government of India, was it? 

Mr. Brander.—Yes, in discussion with the millowners. 

President. —The same as you have in the Customs. 

Mr. Brander. —Something like that. 

President. —Was. there any article on which there was any specific duty 
or was it all 3^ per cent, ttd valorem? 

Mr. Brander.—GenwaWy all 3J per cent. Some of them had to be treated 
as fid valorem, but most of them were grouped under various headings. They 
were all put down here (handed in). 

President. —Then as regards exports, did you have to give any certificate 
for exports ? 

Mr. Hallows. —They used to get a rebate on export. Before goods left the 
mill, they had to be stamped. They had to fill up some form and send it to 
the Collector’s office; and I used to go there and see to the stamping and 
then later on they got the rebate. 
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President. —But in every case they had to pay in the first instance the 
■excise duty mid claim the rebate afterwards. 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. 

President. —You did not allow any direct export. 

Mr. Prander. —That was export by land and not by sea. 

Mr. liedkar. —The exemption was given by deduction of the goods export- 
ed from the return if the goods were exported before assessment and draw¬ 
back of the full duty was allowed when the goods were exported after 
assessment. 

Mr. Brander. —As regards exports by sea, the Collector of Customs sent 
a certificate on to us. 

President. —Who refunded the duty? 

Mr. Brander. —We did it, on getting a certificate from the Collector of 
Customs that so much had been exported. 

Mr. Mathias. —There were a number of cotton mills in the Native States. 

Mr. Brander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Was there any complaint about competition from the mills 
in the Indian States because there was no excise duty in the Indian States? 

Mr. Brander. —I don’t remember any dispute occurring. Some of the 
millowners own mills in the Indian States. 

Mr. Bedhar. —The arrangement was that they should impose the duty in 
the States. On goods exported from Cambay to any British territory, the duty 
was not exempted. 

President. —What were the rights of the Indian States as regards export 
from Indian States into British territory? Was the excise duty leviable or 
was the import duty leviable? 

Mr. Eedkar. —They had their own Excise Acts in the Indian States. 
There was practically no export from those States. 

Mr. Matthai.~-'i:\\e excise varied ac<;ofding to the rate here? 

Mr. Bedkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Brander. —According to the Act, you can levy the inland Customs 
duty upon cotton goods passing into British India out of any territory 
declared to be a foreign territory. 

President. —Was it in fact levied so far as this Presidency was concerned? 

Mr. Brander.—-PSo. The pratice was that the Indian States imposed the 
same duty as we did. 

Mr. Matthai. —Was there any complaint by millowners here that textile 
goods produced in Indian States on which no excise duty was levied were sold 
in British India? 

Mr. Bedkar. —^At the time the Act imposing this duty was passed; some 
discussion took place about the difficulty in Indian States, but since they had 
their own Acts they levied the same duty. 

Mr. Matthai. —To your knowledge, there was no complaint. 

Mr. Bedkar. —No. 

President. —It was more than a question of levying the excise duty 
because any Indian State for instance might import foreign goods and there 
might be no duty on them. They might levy only 34 per cent, excise duty 
and still pass those goods into British territory and those goods can undersell 
foreign goods in British territory. Did such a thing happen? 

Mr. Bedkar. —Not to our knowledge. 

President. —So far as your department was concerned, you had no com¬ 
plaint from people in British territory that goods either imported into or 
manufactured in Indian States were imported into British territory. 

Mr. Kallow.s. —No. 

Mr. Bedkar. —There was only once some complaint about a small factory, 
not worth taking into consideration. Otherwise there was no complaint. 
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Mr. Brander, —The difference was so small. There was an anonymous 
letter from somebody; that was all. 

President. —Which department would be in charge of preventing the 
smuggling? 

Mr. Brander. —The Customs Department—not we. 

President. —Both as regards excise and Customs, supposing it was a ques¬ 
tion of merely levying an excise duty in Indian States and supposing no 
excise duty was levied and goods were being brought into British territoryj 
would you be in charge of it or the Customs? 

Mr. Brander.—1 would probably have to move the Customs Department 
in the matter but they would have actually done the collection at the 
frontier. 

President. —Would they collect the excise duty or the Customs duty ? 

Mr. Brander. —It would be Customs duty equivalent to excise duty, 1 
think. The Customs duties should be at the rates for the time being pres¬ 
cribed in the Indian Tariff Act, 1904, on goods passing into British territory. 

President.—That would be the Customs Act. 

Mr. Brander. —Yes, it would certainly be not less than 3j per cent., but 
it might be more. 

President. —Mr. Hallows, did you have any big staff to assist you or did 
you find time to inspect the books of all the 150 mills yourself ? 

Mr. Hallows. —I used to go round about once in six weeks and sometimes 
I had two Accountants or a clerk with me. 

Dr. Matthai, —You mean you were able to inspect each of these 150 mills 
once in six weeks. 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. 

President. —What sort of checks did you apply to find out whether the 
books were properly kept? 

Mr. Hallows. —The whole system was prescribed by Government. 
Different books had to be kept and I had to see whether; the returns tallied 
with everything that was delivered by the mills. There were lakhs of pounds, 
in some cases, and it was impossible for me to check each and every item. 
I used to pick out different items and just check the total amount delivered 
through the gate passes. 

President.—Th.& excise duty was practically on the manufacture. 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. 

President. —Would you be able to say, supposing they had 100 bales of 
cotton (and different mills might turn out different quantities from the same 
quantity of cotton), whether that particular output wag correct as regards 
each individual mill? 

Mr. Hallnw.s. —Yes. You can have a very good idea of it. You have a 
good idea of the loss on the cotton. From the raw cotton up to the manu¬ 
facture of goods, the loss would come to about 16 to 20 per cent. 

President. —Did you deduct it? 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. I used to check the yarn report, the yarn produced 
and the cloth produced and also the amount of size in the cloth. This was 
my method of checking. I took the total amount of yarn consumed, less the 
■ wastage, and the cloth plus the size and these would cover the total amount. 
Comparing one month’s production with another, one could form a very 
good idea as to whether everything was all right or not. 

Mr. Brander. —There was one security about the cotton mills. You had 
the managing agents and the shareholders were keeping a watch and so there 
was not only the Government watch upon the outturn of mills but also the 
watch of the shareholders. 

President. —There are some mills which are not limited liability com¬ 
panies. 
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Mr. Brander. —A great majority of the mills are run by a system of 
managing agents. 

Mr. Bedhar. —The system was that the agents’ commission was fixed on 
production on the basis of weight. So it was in the interests of the mill 
agents to bring every pound that was produced to account in the books and 
moreover the processes of manufacture in the mills were such as to require 
the maintenance of working records. Both these circumstances and the fact 
that every issue out of the mill premises w'as supported by gate passes 
afforded ample means of testing the accuracy of the mills’ returns. 

President. —The whole question is whether you had the time to do it. 

Mr. Sallovis. —Yes. 

.Or. Matthai. —Can you give me an approximate idea as to how many 
mills out of the 155 are managed otherwise than by managing agents, which 
4ire not limited liability companies P 

Mr. Brander. —Their number is insignificant. 

Or. Matthai. —What is the smallest size of a mill? 

Mr. Hallows. —12 looms; that would be insignificant, not worth consider¬ 
ing. A moderate sized mill working on commercial lines would have 200 
looms. 

Or. Matthai. —The average would be much above that. 

Mr. Hallows.—Yes, the average would be 600 to 800 looms. 

President. —This excise duty w'as levied on goods produced in mills, was it 
not? 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. 

President, —And the handloom industry was excluded. 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. 

President. —Was there any sort of sharp distinction betw'een a mill and a 
small works where some of the processes were performed by hand? 

Mr. Brander. —The hand process was not taxed; it was only the work done 
by machinery which' was taxed. 

Mr. Hallows. —In Surat there were hundreds of looms whiph were not 
taxed. 

President. —I have seen 30 looms worked by hand for all practical 
purposes. 

Mr. Hallows. —The production on hand looms is 7 yards per day whereas 
in the case of power looms it is much more, something like 60 yards, 

Mr. Brander. —A mill is defined as any building or place where cotton 
goods are made by machinery, worked otherwise than by manual labour. 
Manual labour is excluded. 

President. —You can employ 500 weavers in a place and manufacture on 
a fairly large scale in that way. Labour is very cheap on. handlooms. 

Mr. Hallows. —The cloth woven on handlooms is very difficult to manufac¬ 
ture on a power loom. 

Pr'esident. —How do you mean? 

Mr. Hallows. —It is much finer. There are more threads per inch. If 
you attempt the same on a power loom, the threads would keep breaking 
down. Therefore you don’t get really any competition between the two 
because there is a tremendous difference between the price of the hand made 
eari and the power made sari. 

President. —What is the difference between the machine made and the 
hand made? 

Mr. Hallows. —The production on a handloom would be about 7 yards 
per day whereas in the case of a power loom it would vary from 55 to 70 
according to the efficiency of the mill. 

President. —I am talking of the total production. 

Mr. Hallows. —It would be only one eighth or one tenth. 
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Mr. Brander. —There are no statistics. 

Mr. Mathim. —Mr. Hallows, you .say that the lianclloom industry did not 
come into competition with the power driven industry. 

Mr. Eallom. —No, it did not. 

Mr. Mathias. —That was because the excise duty was as low as 3i per cent. 
If the excise duty had been 50 per cent., then of course people would have 
taken to the handloom industry instead of the machine industry, would they 
not? 

Mr. Sallows. —I don’t think that even 50 per cent, would affect. They 
make a finer class of sari—something that may cost Rs. 20 or 30 whereas you 
make a similar thing in a mill for Rs. 6 or Rs. 7, so that you require a 
tremendou.sly high duty to make the poor quality of cloth produced by a mill 
to compete with the bond made. As a matter of fact the cloth itself would 
not do, 

Mr. Mathias. —The handloom industry ha,s a specialised market. 

Mr. Sallows. —That is really the point. 

President. —It is for the superior article practically. 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes, 

President. —Whereas in the ease of matches it is for the inferior article 
that hand labour is used. 

Mr. Sallows. —In the case of matches they would have to purchase their 
splints from some of the larger factories. 

Mr, Mathias. —Not necessarily? 

Mr. Sallows. —Can they make these themselves? 

President. —I suppo.se the machine made yarn is used in the handloom 
industry. 

Mr. Hallows, —Practically alwmys: hand spinning is very little. 

President. —The line was drawn at the weaving stage. 

Mr. 3allows.r—Xt the power. 

president. —Did it apply to any factory however small the power may 
beP 

Mr. Hallows. —If they had power, they came under the Act, no mattei 
what the number of looms was. 

Dr. Matthai. —^The power factory which employed less than 50 ply would 
not come under the Factory Act. 

Mr. Sallows. —Even if you had a factory wuth 20 working people using 
power, it would come under the Act. 

Mr. Mathias. —This system of collection of excise would be suitable only 
I take it for big factories. 

Mr. Brander. —Of course you get more accurate account keeping in the 
bigger factors'. But I don’t see why it should not be apiplied to smaller ones 
too. 

Mr. Mathias. —Take for example the match factories in Calcutta. There 
are a considerable number of factories in that city in which most of the 
processes are conducted by hand or only one or two processes are undertaken 
in a big room of a private house producing say anything from 10 to 60 gross 
a day. Those would he somewhat difficult to check, would they not? 

Mr. Brander. —They would he because their accounts would be rather 
unreliable and unscientific. 

Mr. Mathias. —Even if they were correct, thej' would be iinseientific, and 
they would be kept in Bengalee. 

Mr. Braider. —Yes. 

Mr. Sallows. —A small concern like that won’t have a clerk, and I had 
one or two small places in Surat, -which, when I visited them, gave me much 
more trouble than the largest mill in Bombay. They did not pay a man to 
look after their books sufficiently well. He might be cheap for the money 
he received, but he did not know anything about book-keeping. 
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Dr. Matthai. —The kind of check you used over the cotton factories taking 
the amount of yarn and from that deducing the amount of ply. would be 
difficult to apply in the case of matches. 

Mr. Hallows. —I don’t think so. 

Dr-. Matthai. —If you take the amount of wood, the actual output varies 
with each small factory. 

Mr. Hallows. —I believe on the Swedish wood or the Japanese wood they 
get a loss of about 25 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —Take Indian wood. 

Mr. Halloui.s. —40 or 50 per cent, it would be, 

Dr. Matthai. —It depends cm the sort of Indian wood. 

Mr. Hallows. —If they kept an account of the wood they purchase either 
by tonnage or by measurement and the amount they consumed and the 
amount of matches produced monthly and showed their balance, as they did 
in the case of cotton, one could foi-m a good idea that everything was all 
right. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where a man rung a match factory entirely by band and 
uses some kind of Indian wood, the difficulty of applying a standard propor¬ 
tion of that kind would be very, very great. You can in the case of a power 
driven textile factory take the amount of yarn and take the amount of out¬ 
put and apply a standard proportion. But in the case of a match factory 
producing matches and using a baser kind of Indian wood about which you 
have no statistics at all of waste, it would be exceedingly difficult. 

Mr. Hallows. —Whatever wood we got, supposing one factory was using 
the two kinds of wood, both Indian and foreign of which the wastage in the 
one oa.se would be 50 per cent, and in the other 25 per cent, he would keep 
his accounts separate. 

Dr. Matthai. —The difficulty is this. The Indian wood is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Mr. Hallows. —That is true. 

Dr. MaMhai. —Therefore before you apply any standard proportion you 
have to wait for some time before you get any reliable figures. 

Mr. Hallows. —In my inspection in one case I found that the loss was 
about 40 per cent. That was some six months ago. 

Dr. Matthai.—You have been to fairly large factories. 

Mr. Hallows. —We have about 14 in Bombay. 

Dr. Matthai.—Yheiv output would not be more than 1,000 gross a day. 

Mr, Hallows.—They are not very small. The smallest factory in the 
Bombay Presidency makes about 5 to 10 eases a day. 

President. —There of course some sy.stem of accounting may be necessary. 
But there is one difference between cotton and matches and that is this. 
You cannot have a partially manufactured cloth in a handloom factory; you 
must start from yarn whatever you do and you must complete the prooe.ss in 
the handloom industry. Whereas in the case of a match factory you can get 
the splint.s or you can get the veneer and you can get your boxes ready made 
or anything else you like separately manufactured. 

Mr. Hallows. —You will have to commence with splints. It does not 
matter what kind of wood is u.sed. 

President. —You must have seen machines where they don’t have any 
power at all for making splints or veneers. You have hand machines which 
peel the Avood; you have had machine which chop the splints and you have also 
machines which give you the veneer for boxes and then you simply hand it 
to anybody who comes along and he makes the complete boxe,s. That you 
have not got in the cotton industry. You must complete all the processes. 

Mr. Hallo-ws. —Ye.s, he mu.st complete the cloth. 

President. —As a mattei' of fact we have seen factories where hardly any 
power i,s used at all. Practically the whole thing i,s done by hand. Could 



we exclude matches made by hand in the aame way as the cloth made by hand 
loom was excluded? 

Mr. Hallows. —In Bombay we have got 14 factories to which it would be 
very simple to apply a similar Act as the Cotton Excise Duty Act. I think 
it would be a good idea to begin from splints. It would not matter to 
Government where they were collected. If they had these splints they were 
not going to waste any more than they could possibly help before making 
them into matches. You could exclude the different kinds of wood and you 
would simply work on the .splints per day or per month. Then these would 
make so many boxes of matches and you get the total number of boxes they 
make. At the end of every month you could balance that and say “ yon are 
short of so many boxes according to the splints. Where are they ”P They 
might have sold to a small number of people and they must produce 
them. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do you estimate the amount of splints? 

Mr. Hallows, —I should say by weight. 

Hr. Matthai. —It is as difficult to measure the guantity of splints as ta 
measure the output. What I mean is this. In the case of match factory 
where they do the whole process, viz., from the log end to the match end, 
what your suggestion amounts to is that in order to check the amount 
produced in that factory you use the amount of splints as a kind of check. 
That simply transfers the problem from one end to another. 

Mr. Hallows. —No. The chief thing I take it that Government want to 
do with it is to see that if any duty is imposed, nothing is evaded. You want¬ 
something to check the matches produced and I think the best thing is 
instead of going from the wood—^as you say there is such a large amount, 
of wastage—the nearest thing is to commence from splints or the veneer. You 
can also work it from the veneer but I think that splints would be better. 

President. —Supposing hand loom was not excluded at all, you could not 
have checked the production. 

Mr, Hallows, —We could have checked but we would have required a 
tremendous amount of staff to do it. 

President. —What sort of check would you apply? 

Mr. Hallows. —You would have to take into consideration the yarn pur¬ 
chased and of course there is very little wa,ste, say 2 per cent, when it is. 
manufactured by hand. 

President. —In a small factory like that, you would not know how much 
yarn they had purchased. 

Mr. Halloivs.—Hei must keep some kind of accounts. 

President, —:It is not as if the shop.s selling yarn were licensed. Any man 
could go out and buy yarn and you would not know how much yarn he 
bought. 

Mr. Hallows. —In the case of all these concerns, they all keep some kind 
of books in their own language to show what was going on. 

President.^1 have considerable amount of experience of these. The 
amount of book-keeping done by an average Indian trader or manufacturer, is 
very little indeed. Even in these big match factories here, none of them 
have been able to supply us with any cost sheets kept in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Brander, —Surely all these small factories would be knocked out by 
well organised big factories. Is there any need to bother about them at 

all. 

Pre,sidenf .—You never know how long they would take to die. 

Hr. Matthai. —In the case of the handloom industry, supposing we said 
that so many looms in a handloom factory could produce so much and simply 
fixed a flat rate in that way, would it he right 

Mr. Hallows. —You could do that, but it would not be quite correct. 

Hr. Matthai. —Would it be risky? 
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Mr. Hallows. —Stippose a man had 10 looms and he only runs 5 looms 
for a week, it w'ould not be fair to charge him on the 10. That is going to 
make the duty on production double what it ought to be. The more you 
produce the less percentage the duty works out to. 

Hr. Matthai. —There is that risk too. 

Mr. Mathias. —You suggested just nowt that you would start from splints 
and estimate the amount of matches turned out on a consideration of the 
amount of splints used. How would you check the amount of splints used? 
—the amount of splints actually used or lying in the factory? You say 
you would weigh them. But how are you going to check their record? 

Mr. Hallows. —They would have to keep a record as they did in the case 
of cotton excise. 

Mr. Mathias.—How do you know that it would he correct? 

Mr. Hallows. —You can check month by month by the amount of wood 
purchased and the amount consumed. 

Mr. Mathias. —You get back to the same difficulty. There are different 
outturns for different woods. 

Mr. Hallows. —If you keep accounts for different qualities of wood— 
Indian wood so many thousand tons and foreign wood so many thousand tons 
consumed—you know the percentage of loss. You get a good idea of what the 
percentage of loss is. You get a regular system of splint manufacture. There 
is some responsible clerk in the factory who keeps an account of these splints 
and if you see one day how they are worked there and how many boxes they 
make, you can get a good idea and you can take it by the number. As regards 
weight, you get a variation in the weight of wood because I believe they 
work all this wood when it is damp. Naturally then it is heavy. Therefore 
you could check it by weight. 

President. —Before you introduced the other system you had a contract 
system where you had a contractor who manufactured the liquor for Govern¬ 
ment. That manufacture was entirely in bond, was it not? 

Mr. Ghosal. —It was all under supeiwision. 

President. —You had a Government Inspector practically residing there 
on the premises and the factory was locked? 

Mr. Ghosal. —-Yes. Every bit of stuff coming in had to be accounted 
for. 

President. —There was only one outlet and that was locked by the Inspector 
and opened when required? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. Nothing could be brought in or taken out without his 
permission. 

Hr. Matthai. —Under the contract system, is the manufacture or the 
storing in bond? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Even the manufacture is done under supervision. 

President. —The warehousing is done inside the factory? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Yes. 

President. —Practically so far as the excise duty was concerned, Mr. 
Brander, although it was not manufactured in bond, it really amounted to 
that. 

Mr. Hrander. —It practically came to the same thing. 

President. —Because you had the right of access at any time to the mills, 
to look at their books, to watch the processes and the rest of it. So that 
practically the manufacture was carried out under Government supervision 
to some extent. 

Mr. Halloivs. —Owing to the managing agency system! The small fac¬ 
tories would go out. We had one case of a match factory at Satara which 
had disappeared. They ran for a year or two. 

President.—As regards the prevention of smuggling of cloth, did you 
depend for it on the general Excise Department? 
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Mr. Brander. —From the Indian States? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Brander. —There was none because they levied the same duty as we 
did. So, we did not care. 

President. —Supposing you had to use the preventive staff, would you have 
to depend on the general excise staff? 

Mr. Brander. —On the Customs. There was one at Indore, one at Oainbay 
and one at Baroda. 

President. —What wore the relations between you and the Government of 
India as regards the expenditure on the staff, Mr. Ghosal ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —We have nothing to do with the Government of India, as 
Excise now is entirely provincial. Formerly when some staff did joint duties, 
the cost was shared proportionately. 

President. —Mr. Brander, the whole of this cotton excise duty went to the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Brander. —^Yes. 

President. —At that time were you under the Excise Commissioner. 

Mr. Brander. —I had nothing to do with the Commissioner of Excise. 

President. —Were you an officer of the Government of India? 

Mr. Brander. —I was an official of the provincial Government. The pro¬ 
vincial Government acted as the agent. I don’t think that anything was 
paid by the' Government of India. 

Mr. Mathias. —Did they receive a lump sum for the duties performed by 
the Local Government? 

Mr, Brander. —The actual cost of establishment only. 

President. —You kept a .separate account on behalf of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Bedkar .—Yes. 

President. —Did you have to perform any other duty? 

Mr. Bedkar. —^No. 

President. —You had other duties, Mr. Brander? 

Mr. Brander. —Yes, I had many other duties. 

President. —This wa.s really incidental, so far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Brander.—Yes, it was merely routine work and so it worked 
smoothly, 

Mr. Bedkar. —The Inspector of Factories, and the Inspector of cotton 
Excise were combined at first and there was a certain proportion fixed for 
the distribution of that expenditure. 

President. —The Factory Inspector is a provincial officer. 

Mr. Bedkar. —Yes. When the working of the Act was first started, the 
duties of the cotton excise and factories Inspectors were combined but since 
the last six or seven years they were separated and there were .separate 
inspectors. 

President. —^Mr. Hallows, do you go and inspect the match factories? 

Mr. Hallows. —I did up to 8 or 9 months ago and since then they have 
been handed over to my asskstaiit except the one at Ambarnath. 

President. —Are these factories licensed in any way? 

Mr. Hallows. —I don’t think so. 

President .—They use some substances which may be described as explosives. 
Do you have any supervision as regards these at these match factories? 

Mr. Halloivs. —We take precautions, as far as the use of these is concerned 
with regard to open doors in case of fire to provide access and the burning 
of the refuse. They have a certain amount of wastage and they must take 
the wastage a certain distance from the factory and dump it in or bury it. 
These are the only precautions we take. 
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Presifh.nt .— Don't you think it necessary to license those factories because 
they are dangerous and may cause hre or explosion: As an Inspector of 
Factories, what is your opinion. 

Mr. Tlallou:.'^. —1 should say that they ought to be licensed. 

Vremlent .—There hare been one or two oases of lire in Jloiubay. 

Mr. Hdllou's. —Yes. 

Vrraideni. —One factory was almost burnt down. 

Mr. Mathia.'i .—Would you agree for example that one of the conditions 
of license should he that there must be open space for a certain number of 
yards round the factory!-' 

Mr. Hallows. —Yes. 


Match niwiiufiictwrt’ unsnitahle us u cottage iiuhisl>■;/. 

Dr. Matthai .—Would you consider the maimfacture of matches a sound 
proposition for a cottage factory!■' 1 am looking at it this way. The kind 
of small factories what we have in Calcutta is like this. You got a man buy¬ 
ing a few splints and veneers from some largo factory. He takes them to 
his own house and then he prepares the chemicals in the house, dips the 
splints, gets his womenfolk to make the boxes and thus matches are produced. 
The main business apparently is the mixing of chemicals. He may do it in 
a place ^^•hich may be next door to his kitchen. Do you consider that sort 
of industry a suitable industry? 

Mr. HaHow.-.v.--Not at all. 

President .—Many factories to-day get their boxe-s made in the homes of 
the workers and that practice may spread. Now as regards the employment 
of women and children in these factories, you see that in some of them, the 
women and children form a much larger percentage. 

Mr. Uallows. —Yes. 

Pre,.sident.-—Fr(nr\ the factory point of view-, do you consider it a good 
occupation for the children? 

Mr. Hallows .—They are not allowed to he employed unless they get a 
certificate that they are of a certain age. We take precaution with regard to 
the place being very open. Generally they have this box filling in sheds and 
we don’t allow anything to be stuffed round it, so that there can be a quick 
escape in case of fire. But as regards prohibiting the children from working, 
we can’t do it. 

President.- -According, to the factory law, they can only work for a certain 
number of hours. 

Mr. Biinoti's. —^Yes. 

President.- -When the work is taken home, there is no guarantee that 
labour is not being sweated. 

Mr. ITaUov:s .—There is no guarantee that they are not worked day and 
night either. 

Pre.ddcnt.- -From that point of view, it is an objection. 

Mr. Hallov'.H. —Yes. It is also a dangerous m-cupation. .^s a matter of 
fact a few months ago I w-u.s going round a mill area in Bombay and I 
heard some noise. ) went iitside and found about 50 women scfuatting on 
the floor and making these firew-orks. I consider this very dangerous and 
T think sooner or l.-iter Government ought to prevent that kind of thing. 

Go r ernrnen t revenv e. 

President .—One proposal that we are considering is how- to secure for 
Govermnent a certain amount of revenue which the Government expected 
when it put on tliis heavy import duty of Its. 1-8-0. Government levied this 
duty in the hope that it would get a certain amount of revenue. Now- as 
you know more and more matches are being manufactured in the country and 
the Government revenue is gradually dimini.shing and if the industry extends 
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obviously most of it must vanish and the proposal is whether some form of 
excise duty may not be levied on matches and we are considering what would' 
be the best method of levying and collecting that duty. We have just now 
heen discussing the question of manufacture in bond. We have pointed out 
to you some of the difficulties, as regards the match industry, because some 
factories are very small and they may not bear the expense. There was then 
the other system which was applicable in the case of the cotton excise duty. 
There also unless books were regularly kept and the manufacture was on a 
fairly large scale, the difficulties would be very great. Then, there is one 
•other alternative, that is levying an excise duty by means of labels ot 
stamps. You may have seen how stamps are put on some of these match 
boxes, bottles of medicine, etc. We are considering whether that would not 
be a suitable way of levying the excise duty. 

Mr. Ghosal. —It is quite simple and all right in the case of big factories, 
but in the case of a small industry the question is—which department is 
going to be responsible for this work in scattered villages ? 

President. —Supposing the law prescribed that no matches shall be sold 
except in containers hearing a certain label, do you think that the Excise 
Department would find themselves unequal to the task of preventing illicit 
sales ? 

Mr. Ghosal. —The Excise Department staff is very limited—often we have 
one inspector for three talukas. Therefore it would be difficult for this 
Department to cope with this work successfully. The supervision will be 
inefficient. 

President. —Ordinarily of course the bulk of the production would be from 
big factories. 

Mr. Ghosal. —Big factories can be easily supervised. There is no question 
about that. 

President. —Your Excise Department may he in a position to supervise 

that? 

Mr. Ghosal. —In the case of big industries manufacturing in bond we can 
manage easily. So far as Bombay is concerned there are at present no 
cottage industries. 

President. —The difficulty is as regards the collection of excise duty. 
Even if we have manufacture in bond, there is another difficulty and that 
is that tmless we have these labels matches may be imported from outside. 

Mr. Ghosal. —I mean when the manufacture is in bond we can easily 
arrange for the labelling to be done. Labelling is necessary. What I meant 
was that the excise staff cannot efficiently supervise any labelling or supervis¬ 
ing work it there are any cottage industries on a large scale. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have considerable district experience. Would it not 
be possible for the revenue staff to check these in the same way as they 
check the opium shops. 

Mr. Ghosal. —The Revenue Department ought to be able to supervise 
this work, though the inspection of opium shops is only an additional check, 
the real check for such shops being left to the Excise Department, 

President. —Mr. Brander, as Collector of Bombay, did you have any pre¬ 
ventive staff also? 

Mr, Prander. —There is some excise staff under the Collector of Bombay 
for his local area. 

President. —Besides that has the Collector of Bombay any preventive staff 
or does he depend on the police for any offence against the Arms Act? 
Perhaps that would be under the Commissioner, of Police. 

Mr. Brander .—Undoubtedly. 

President. —Has the Collector of Bombay got any separate detective or 
preventive department under him? 

Mr. Brander. —There are special men for cocaine; there is a special staff 
for the country tobacco department. The Bombay City has a peculiar system 
of licences for selling country tobacco. So we have to keep a permanent 
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staff to prevent country biris being imported from outside and sold in the 
city. 

President, —Is that excisableF 

Mr. Brander. —That is merely a sort of special concession which was given 
to the Bombay Municipality in 1857. They get a net revenue of Rs. 4} lakhs 
from that. 

Mr. Ohosal. —It is really an octroi which the Bombay Municipality used 
to levy. Instead of octroi it is converted into duty and the Excise Depart¬ 
ment is entirely the agent of the Municipality for collecting that revenue. 

President. —I did not know that there was any such system here. 

Mr. Ohosal. —There is a duty of Rs. 7-8-0 per mauud on all tobacco 
coming into Bombay, and nominally for keeping a check on the transaction 
we issue a license to any person who sells tobacco, whether manufactured or 
pure; the biriwalla has to p.ay one rupee license fee. 

President. —It is an interesting ijoint. So far as Bombay is concerned 
you can allow the same license to sell matches more or less. 

Mr, Gho.ial. —Yes. 

President. —If you license the biriwala there is no reason why you should 
not be able to license a man to sell matches. 

Mr. Ohosal. —As regards license for selling there should be no difficulty. 

President. —Do you have to license hawkers of biri ? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Tobacco in any form is not allowed to be hawked. 

President. —How many licenses have you here for biris P 

Mr. Ohosal.—One thousand four hundred. 

,Z-'re«de)!.f.—Ordinarily the man who sells biris will also sell matches. 

Mr, Ohosal, —Yes. 

President, —What is the expenditure in proportion to the revenue from 
tobacco. 

Mr. Ohosal. —Cost of collection is Rs. 64,000 and revenue Rs. 5 lakns, 

Mr. Mathias. —What is the amount of licence fee? 

Mr. Ohosal. —One rupee each per year. 

President. —You hand over the revenue to the Corporation. 

Mr, Ohosal. —The nett revenue is handed over to the Corporation. 

Mr, Mathias. —That is administered by the Excise Department? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. The retail sale must not be exceeding 14 seers. Up 
to 4 seers they are allowed to import without a permit. 

President. —Then the small biriwallas can do without a license. 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes, for import only. 

President. —For selling ? 

Mr. Ohosal. —For selling the rule is that anyone selling biri? has to have 
a license. 

Mr. Brander. —Once or twice an attempt was made to aboli*.?. this but the 
Corporation would not agree to it. 

President. —Is there a proposal now to levy an excise'duty on tobacco? 

Mr. Ohosal. —That was one of the recommendation of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. 

President. —Has the proposal matured at all so far? 

Mr. Ohosal. —It is still under consideration I think. 

President. —As regards stamping all these match boxes, one ot the reasons 
for this suggestion is to detect illicit importation into British territory so 
that these labels would apply both to foreign matches, they would vary in 
amount and value—as well as to matches manufactured in the country. Do 
you think if a system of labels was adopted, it would help the Excise Depart¬ 
ment a good deal to stop the illicit importation of matches into British 
territory ? 

IV 


M 
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Mr. Olhosal. —What 1 want to convey is that the excise staff must be big 
enough to do this work elticientl 3 '. This requires more or less village inspec¬ 
tion, and we cannot do that with our present staff. 

Mr. Brander. —Will not such labels be easily counterfeited? 

President. —No. 

Mr. Brander. - What is the difficulty in making a similar one here.^ 

Prestident. —No difficulty at all. What I was suggesting was that it would 
not take very much time to inspect whether any matches were sold without 
labels. 

Mr. GhdsaL —Of course it might help if this was made penal; in that case 
people would be afraid, specially' if the profits be small. 

Presidrnt. —If it is made an offence to sell matches without Jabel it would 
not throw a great deal of work on any department. 

Mr. (rhosal. —Provided they had the opportunity of adequate inspection. 
All I am urging is that the present extase staff cannot cover large tracts 
within a reasonable time. Therefore checking would be very difficult or a 
farce. 

President.- -Taking the que.stioii of smuggling of Indian liquor, it is easy 
to smuggle one or two bottles from an Indian State to Briti.sh India? 

Mr. Ghosal. —These borders are specially watched; our staffs are more con¬ 
centrated on the borders tlicn in the interior. But for match inspection con¬ 
centration in the interior is necessary. T think the best agency to do that 
is the village police patil. 

Presideni, —You .sugge.st that it would be better to hand it over more or 
less to the police and make it a sort of cognizable offence? 

Mr. Ghnsal. —^Yea, to the police or the revenue officer. 

Mr. Brander. —I think the police will object because they 'vill say that it 
is a purely excise case. 

Mr. Mathia.t. —Will there be any difficulty about the revenue staff? Do 
you think the revenue stafl' will object to doing this? 

Mr. Brander. —They will complain that they are overburdened. 

Mr. Mathias. —Any staff will complain that they are overburdened. 

Mr. Brander. —They have .a very complicated .system of record of rights 
and that sort of thing. That is my experience. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about j'onr village staff? 

Ml. Brander. —Wc call them village patils. But their sympathies are 
entirely against the excise staff in excise matters. We find that in cases of 
illicit distillation and so on. Most of them are too illiterate. 

President. —Mr. Brander, you are. now in charge of the Satara district? 

Mr. Brander. —Yes. 

President.--.h.3 regards your country liquor it comes from Nosik. 

Mr. Ghosal.--Tt comes from Khanapur. 

President. —You have got a Government warehouse T take it? 

Mr. Brander, —Yes. 

President. —Supposing it was a case of Government monopoly in matehes 
would it he feasible for Government to sell mutches at the same warehouse as 
YOU sell your country li(iUor? 

Mr. Brander. .Special buildings will have to be put up, there is no room 

at pre.sent in the ciomiionnd. 

Mr. Gko.'iai. --Warehouses can be hired at any’ time. 

President. —It is a questioii whether it would be necessary to have a 
duplicate staff. It is easier to sell mafche.s than to sell liquor. 

Mr. (r/io.w?.--There is one. warehouse in the whole district. Is it, suggest¬ 
ed that all the matohe.s shoidd be. collected for the district in one warehouse 
at the headquartors of the district? 

President.—di Government undertakes the monopoly it will have to have 
its warehouses in different district undoubtedly, and I wa-- wondering whether 
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this system that is already ia existence might not also be utilized for the 
purpose to the extent to which it is possible to doP 

Mr. Brander. —I think it would add enormously to the price of matches 
if we were to concentrate in one particular warehouse. It would upset the 
present arrangements; they are now coming to all stations, 

Mr. Mallows, —That system would apply to every small village in existence 
and it would, I think, need tremendous supervision to watch it. 

President. —Were you in ohai'ge of stamps while you were Collector ot 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Brander. —Yes. 

President. —What agency did you have for the distribution of stamps P 

Mr. Brander. —^We had a large stock in Bombay of revenue and postage 
•tamps. 

President. —There you have a system by which you have got to distribute 
•tamps to so many different places? 

Mr. Brander. —They are sent put to district treasuries and from the 
district treasuries to the taluka treasuries and they distribute them to the 
various departments, stamp vendors, post offices, courts, etc. That is how 
that is done. 

President. —Can the same department undertake the distribution of 
matches for Government P Most people require some sort of stamps. 

Mr. Brander. —Stamps are such a small article as regards bulk and unlike 
matches stamps come from one source. They are now making them at Nasik. 
As regards cotton excise although there was a provision in the Act for bonded 
warehouses, they were never used in practice because the cost of running 
such bonded warehouses would be enormous and the manufacturers issue the 
goods as fast as they can. 

President.—l think we sent you a copy of the evidence which we took 
in Burma. There we asked the Commissioner of Excise as to what it would 
cost if we were to have manufacture in bond of matches, and his estimate was 
about Rs. 260 a month, 

Mr. Ghosal. —We have got 4 bonded warehouses in the Bombay City, one 
in Ahmedabad and one in Baroda where spirituous medicinal and toilet 
preparations are manufactured. The actual cost in, each place comos to 
about Rs. 1,800 for the staff—pay, pensions allowance, etc. 

I)r. Matthai .—Corresponding to what amount of revenue P 

Mr. Ghosal. —We have nothing to do with the revenue or income of those 
private concerns. 

President. —There are some soap factories and perfumery factories. Is 
the manufacture done in bond? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Soap is not manufactured in bond and the Excise Depart¬ 
ment has nothing to do with the manufacture. The manufacture of perfumed 
spirit is controlled by license, but there is no manufacture in bond. Spirituous 
medicinal and toilet preparations are manufactured in bond. A reduced rate 
of Rs. 5 per proof gallon on the finished product. The concession is only 
granted in the case of spirit manufactured in India. 

President. —Are they manufactured in bond just now? 

Mr. Ghosal. —^Yes. 

President. —About how many. 

Mr, Ghosal. —There are five at present, I think—the Gujerat Chemical 
Works, Ahmedabad, Powell and Company, Kemp and Company; M. J, Gujjar 
and Company and Wright and Company, 

President. —What about Eastern Chemicals. 

Mr. Ghosal. —That is not in bond. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you have any Government staff at the factories of these 
chemiacl works .P 

Mr. Ghosal. —No excise staff. 

Mr. Mathias. —How does the bonded system work? 

Mr. Ghosal. —Quite all right. 

M 2 
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Mr. Mathias. —If no Government staff is stationed at the chemical fac^ 
tories, how do they work? 

Mr. Ghosal. —It is only where alcohol is used that we have the bonded 
system. These chemicals are not alcohol so I have nothing to do with them, 

Mr. Mathias. —How does the bonded system work. 

Mr. Ohosal. —We depute to each one sub-inspector and one peon. When 
any kind of manufacture goes on the Sub-Inspector has to be present and 
whenever the spirit is issued he has to see how much alcohol is used for thia 
purpose, 

Mr. Mathias. —Sufipose a Chemical works took a certain amount of alcohol 
from you, then you will have to send an inspector? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes, So long as the spirit is not duty paid. 

President. —Mr. Brander, is the Collector of Bombay simply the selling 
agent for these stamps or is he in charge of the manufacture 

Mr. Brander. —He is simply a distributing agent. 

President. —He practically utilizes the revenue department for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Brander. —After he has sent these to the treasury officers, he has 
finished his duty. After that the distribution is made by the treasury officer 
who is a Deputy Collector. 

President. —It has to pass through the Collector of Bombay .f 

Mr. Brander.—He is called the Superintendent of Stamps working under 
the Stamp Act. 

President. —That Superintendent of Stamps is under the Collector.f 

Mr. Brander. —He is the .same individual. 

Mr. Ohosal. —The treasury officer has also to send it in bulk to the postal 
department and they have their own distributing agents. 

President. —There is no excisable article just now where you have these 
labels except that in the country liquor you have sealed bottles? 

Mr. Ghosal. —We have not got the sealed bottle system in this province. 

President. —What would be the cost of establishment supposing matches 
had to be manufactured in bond for each factory. Can you give us some 
idea? 

Mr. Ohosal. —I should say about the same, about Bs. 1,800 a year for 
each factory. 

President. —That would not be very much. The difficulty arised only in 
regard tot these very small factories. 

Mr. Ghosal. —Ye.s. 

President. —Then Government may perhaps get over the difficulty by 
saying that each factory should be licensed and that no licence should be 
issued unless it is able to manufacture in large scale. In that case the 
smaller factories would cease to function. Unless a factory is able to meet the 
expenses of maintaining a staff, it is no use its carrying on. 

Mr. Ohosal. —Yes. The minimum is about Its. 1,800, 

President. —^Would you consider the staff reliable for that purpose? 

Mr. Ghosal. —I think so. The moment you put in an excise staff, the 
superior officers will automatically go and inspect the work of that staff. 
Thu,s we are not relying on that local staff alone but also on the super¬ 
vision by superior officers. 

President .—The difficulties of maintaining a check are greater in matches 
than they are for instance in country liquor. 

Mr. Ghosal. —Why should thej^ be, because after all, ail that the staff has 
to do is to see that the products are stored somewhere and that the final 
products do not go put without labels. 

Mr. Mathias. —After all, illicit manufacture of country liqnor would be- 
easier than illicit manufacture of matches? 

Mr. Ohosal. —Probably, but I was referring to manufacture in bond. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. G. G. LAIRD MacGREGOR, LC.S., Collector 
of Sail Revenue, Bombay, recorded at Bombay on Tuesday, 
the 13th December, 1927. 

Introdnetory. 

Presideni.- —Mr. MacGregor, you are the Collector of Salt Revenue? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes, Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay Presidency, not 
jncluding Sind. 

President. —How long have you been in charge of this? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Since 1st March 1924. 

President. —Have you held this post before? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes. I acted before once for four months. 

President. —When was that? 

Mr. MacGregor. —In 1911 or 1912. 

President. —You are in ch.arge of the whole salt administration, are you? 

Mr. MacGregor. —I am in charge of the sole administration of the Bresi- 
dency proper; 1 am also in charge of the customs up and down the coast, 
from the Gulf of Cambay as far as the extreme south of the Presidency with 
the exception of Bombay itself. 

President. —Who is in charge of Bombay? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Mr. Watkins. 

President. —He is the Collector of Customs? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes, he has nothing to do with salt. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you work under the Central Government? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes, 

President. —Yo are in charge of the customs barriers ? 

Mr. MacGregor. —I have got the Kathiawar land frontier; I have got the 
Viramgam customs line which is paz’t of that land fi’ontier. I have got a 
small frontier about 20 miles round Daman and I have got another frontier 
of about 160 miles round Goa itself. 

President. —Do you deal witli the coast only? 

Mr. MacGregor. —No, with the laud frontier shutting out Goa from British 
India on the land side. 

President. —IVhat about those Indian States that are inland, say in Mahi 
Kantha ? 

Mr. MacGregor. —I have got nothing to do with them. They get all their 
goods customed by us before they reach them. 

President. —Are you in charge of the Government salt Mmrksp 

Manufacture of Salt. 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes, at Kharaghoda in Cutch. May I explain the 
salt position? When under Sir Charles Pritchard salt was centred in and 
round Bombay there were no important salt works for sea salt except 
within a radius of 30 miles of Bombay. On each side of Daman and Goa 
he left two salt works in order to keep prices down in order to prevent 
smuggling. The principle there is excise. In the sea salt works the trader 
makes his own salt and sells Jt to his best advantage and we do not inter¬ 
fere. We collect the duty. That is the case also round Bombay. There 
are two salt Works, one at Dharasna and one at Maroli, one on each side 
of D.rman, As regards the salt works at Dharasna we pay the salt workers; 
tliey get tlie money for the salt which they make when the salt is sold. 

I'm sidcftl.—Is it chiefly by evaimration? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Up in Kharaghoda, up on the Runn of Cutch, it is en¬ 
tirely by evaporation. It is exported largely to the United Provinces an<i. 
the Central Provinces. There, i.e., Kharaghoda, it is entirely departmental. 
It is made from brine wells. We distribute the pans and fix the amount of 
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when salt is going into storage. 

^Jr. Mathiafi. —How do you fix the price? 

Mr. AlaeGregor. —The price is fixed at ‘2 annas a mannd. 

Mr. Mathiati. —How do yoij fix it? 

Mr. MoicGrtgor .—Originally if was one anna, then 1 anna 9 pies, ohen 
it was 2 annas and then it was raised to 2 annas 3 pies. When we wanted 
to push the production we paid 2 annas 9 pies and then reduced it to 2 
annas 3 pies and recently it is back again to 2 annas. It is purely ai’bitrary. 
ft is merely a question of supply and demand. 

Mr. Mathias. —Ha,s there been any combine to push up the prices? 

Mr. MacGregor. —We have been very lucky. We had a family of Maho- 
medans Khan Bahadurs who have great influence with these Agarias, salt 
workers, who are very ignoiant people and we have managed to avoid 
anything in the nature of a combine. In fact, I reduced the rates from 2 
annas 9 pies to 2 annas 3 pies and there was not a murmur. 

President. —You purchase all the .salt that they manufacture? 

Mr. MacGregor. —We purchase all that they manufacture subject to 
quality. 

President. —How do yon dispose of it? 

Mr. MacGregor. —It is .stored there and w'e sell it at prices fixed from time 
to time. At present it is Rs. 4-3-0. 

Pre,?idenf.—That includes the excise duty!- 

Mr. MacGregor. —It does not include excise duty. The excise duty is 
Re. 1-4-0. It does not iTiclude packing, loading and sewing either, which 
the merchant can either do himself or get it done for him by agents at 
fixed rates. 

Mr. Mathias. —You store it in a warehouse? 

Mr. MacGregor. —We have 4i lakh maunds under cover for sale during 
the monsoon; the rest is stored in open heaps. 

Ih. Matthai. —What proportion of your total production is produced in 
Government factories? 

Mr. MacGregor. —One to t^iree. 

President. —And tlie rest is manufactured by the people? 

Mr. MacGregor.—Yea, by people wiio own salt pans. 

President. —But they cannot sell it direct; they must sell through you 
only ? 

Mr. MacGregor. —They sell direct. 

.'1/7'. Aiathias.- —How do you assem the duty on that? 

Mr. MacGregor. —The duty is fixed at Re. 1-4-0. 

President. —How do you do that? Have yon got inspectors to go round" 
Oo your inspectors go round and measure the production? 

Mr. MacGregor. —There is- an eye estimate. We don’t weigh into store 
on the scale as Madras does. The quantity sold is checked. It is weighed 
out by a Government clerk and it is then sent out to the preventive station. 
,We only collect the dtuy on it. In some case.s we do collect a small amount 
in the shape of what is called ground rent. 

Mr. Mathias. —How do they effect their sales 

Mr. MacGregor. -Aiter they effect the .sale they have to have a permit 
from me to remove the salt. They go to my Chief Accounts Officer generally 
and they get a permit from him. 

Mr. Mathias. —This system is somewhat cumbersome P 

Mr, MacGregor.—A. don’t tbiiik so. 

Mr. Mathias. —A merchant dealing on a large scale would find it cumber¬ 
some to get a permit in each case, would he not? 

Mr. MacGregor. —There is no limit to the size of a permit. The salt 
works have got to take a permit for each separately. 

Mr. Maf/i'ias.—What I was thinking of is this. If you bad a factory 
on a very large scale from .vhlch a man was exi'orting,'say, 2,000 bags of 
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salt, it would be rather troublesome if you had to check and weigh all 
that ? 

Mr. MacOregor. —It would be iiudoubledly. 

President. —It is practically manufactured under Government supervi¬ 
sion? 

Mr. MacOregor —It is guarded and the Government is supposed to take 
an actual interest in the process of manufacture but as a matter of fact, I 
don’t think they do take much interest. We don’t stand guarantee for 
the quality. If they make any inferior salt they find they won’t get a 
market for it and before the beginning of the next season they throw 
back into the pans any salt which is of inferior quality in order to strengthen 
the brine. That is done with my sanction. 

Dr. Matthai. —That means practically private parties manufacturing in 
bond ? 

Mr. MacGregor. —It is. The salt in heaps is guarded; there is an actual 
guard round the pan during the process of manufacture. 

President.—Yon can only do that in' ory weather. 

Mr. MacGregor. —It begins in October and the storing commences in 
November and continues tul June. 

President. —-Does it give you time enough? 

Mr. MacGregor. —They can .make 140 lirkhe ot maunds of sea salt and 
there is no real market for more than 100 lakhs, and as you get nearer 
the u) 0 n.soon evaporation is imich quicker and the salt is pioduced very 
quioki.y. Where they collect from the pans once in 5 days at the start, 
they collect once in 3 days and even once in days so the bulk of the pro¬ 
duction comes really in the hottest months of the year. 

President. —What does the production come to per month? 

Mr. MacGregor.—1 can’t tell you per mouth but they make about 100 
lakhs a year and Government makes about 28 lakhs that is about a quarter. 

Dr. Matthai. —Apart from the actual guarding is there any way by 
whitli you can check whether - he salt has passed into the market withoat 
paying the duty—some method like this, e.g., you have some idea of the 
cost of production and then you find that in some market it is being sold 
at below the price represented by the cost pins the duty. 

Mr. MdcGregor. —My answer to that is that the guarding arrangements 
are so good that there is no salt going out. Practically speaking every¬ 
body is reconciled now to buying licensed salt. 

President. —That is rather a small quantity, is it not? 

Mr. MacGregor. —They generally make more than 100 lakhs of maunds 
but they do not sell more than that. 3 to 4 lakhs oi maunds of salt are 
thrown back into the reservoir, at the beginning of the next salt poducing 
season. 

President. —Is the salt exported from Boinbac ? 

Mr. MacGregor, —Yes. Last year I got them going again. They sent 
9 lakhs of maunds to Calcutta. The year before it was only 4 lakhs. It 
is also exported to foreign Malabar (Cochin and Travancore). We collect 
a nominal duty of 3 pies a nninnd to meet the cost of establishment. 

Mr. Mathias. —Apart from the salt manufactured under your charge 
Goyernment also manufactures salt somewhere in the North, does it not? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes. That is not under me, but under the Northern 
India Salt Commissioner under whose supervision salt is manufactured 
at Sambhar in Jodhpur and Jaipur. Salt is also manufactured at Khewra 
in the Salt Range and also at Kohat when salt is excavated in salt mines. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that the main snppi\ ? 

Mr. MacGregor. —The main supply is Sambhar wliich supplies about 40 
lakhs and Khewra about 28 to 30 lakhs of maunds of .salt. 

President. —Sambhar is a salt lake, is it not.” 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes. 

President .—I.s it done in the same w'ay, by evaporation? 
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Mr. MacGregor.—i have never been there but I am told so. There ifl 
also the Sind salt which is lot under me, and there also salt is made by 
evaporation from brine water. 

President. —There is also salt manufacture in Aden.^ 

Mr. MacGregor. —I suppose the Aden works are under the Government 
of India but for Customs purposes Aden is foreign territory. 

Mr. Matthai .—In these private factories what proportion does your cost 
of establishment bear to the revenue that you get.!' 

Mr. MacGregor. —I am afraid I could not tell you, but I could get you 
the figures if you want.!' 

INote. —The cost of guarding salt is 3'11 per cent, of the duty collected.] 

M*r. Mathias. —Is there any attempt to control prices? 

Mr. MacGregor. —None whatever. 

President. —Do the dealers deal direct with you when they want to buy 
Government salt? 

Mr. MacGregor.- —Yea, direct in this way. 1'here are certain railway 
stations where purchasers can pay money in and we are informed of it 
and the manager of my salt stores issues a permit. It is done in strict 
rotation and when the turn of the purchaser comes he can get it either 
direct from the salt stores or by paying the money in to my Chief Accounts 
Officer in my office and obtaining a permit. 

Mr. Mathias. —After paying the money in the Treasury and obtaining 
a challan do they have to produce the challan as the place where the salt 
is delivered ? 

Mr. MacGregor .—I am not certain about that. 

President. —Are you in charge of imported sak also? 

Mr. MacGregor .—Very little is imported here. The Collector of Customs 
is in charge. 

President .—Then as regards the Kathiawar ports what is the arrange¬ 
ment between the Government of India and the ports as regards salt? 

.Mr MncGregor. —Dhrangadhra, although it is an Indian State, has also 
got the right of making the same salt as I make at Kharagodha but it is 
not allowed to e.xport the salt into British India. Baroda is going to expoit 
salt from Okha to the Calcutta market but I have only heard of it being 
exported up till now from Kodinar near Din. They export that without 
let or hindrance and in the last two or three years they have been given 
peimission to export the salt to Calcutta. 

President .—Would that be liable to duty when it comes into a British 
port? 

Mr. MacGregor —As arrangements stand at present they have got to pay 
duty before the salt leaves Kodinar. 

President. —Do you mean to the British Goveinment? 

Mr. MacGregor. —^Yes. They actually do export trade now with other 
places outside India without our knowing any particulars. We came to 
know of it by accident because a 175 ton Ijoat was wrecked off the Ratnagiri 
coast and the rescued persons said they were bound for Penang, so that 
they were taking the salt there without our knowing anything of it. All 
that we want is that they should not land any salt surreptitiously in 
India. 

President. —As regards consumption of salt in Kathiawar what is the 
arrangement now? Do they dc just as they like or have the Government 
of India any control. 

Mr. MacGregor. —Several States make their own salt. 

President.—CsLH they import it if they like from outside? 

Mr. MacGregor. —^Yes. But they get rao.st of it from another Kathiawar 
State or make it themselves. For instance Dhaiangadhra supplies a few 
cf the other States. 
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Prendent, —So far as the Indian States are concerned, it practically 
means that in this part of India the Government of India does not claim 
any share in the salt revenue. That is what it comes to. 

Mr, MacGref/or. —None whatever. 

The customs harrier. 

President. —Then as regards the customs harrier you are concerned not 
merely with salt but with anything that has to pas.s out of the customs 
barrier 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes. The Kathiawar 'line—1 am talking of the land 
line—running from the Luni river bordering on Jodhpur territory rsghl 
down to the Gulf of Cambay. 

President. —How many miles is it? 

Mr. MacGregor. —180 mile.s; that is viatrolled by a force of 800 men. 
That was originally not only a customs line but also a preventive line to 
keep the opium of Malwa out of Kathiawar where we farm the opium and 
the salt of Kathiawar from coming to Gujarat ivhere we farm the salt. Also 
until the end of December 1917, we collected customs principally at Viramgam 
where we had an Assistant Collector in charge. Then in 1918 as a 
gesture for the help given by the States during the war we agreed to 
abolish that line provided the maritime States of Kathiawar levied the 
same rates of duty as under ihe British Indian tariff and send us returns 
of their imports. I have nothing to do with Dia, Round Daman I have 
got a line with a hedge, which is more or less impenetrable, that is another 
;i0 miles, there is then between Surat district and Dharampur, the Pargana 
of Nagar Aveli, which is Portuguese territory, and entirely enclosed, which 
we treat as British posses.sion. They get all their stuff and they have got 
to pay customs duty on it. They cannot get their salt free from Daman 
to Nagar Aveli. On the other hand they do us down by getting a lot of 
liquor smuggled into British India without our being able to catch them. 
Then round Goa I have another line which goes from the sea not far from 
Vengurla right up to the Ghats in the Belgaum district and passing Castle 
Rock, which is on the railway, and down below the Ghats again between 
Kanara and Goa. That is 150 miles. 

President. —You have got to keep watch? 

Mr. MacGregor. —That is patrolled by 800 sepoys. Some part of the 
line is fenced and some part is river bank. They dump their stuff and 
you cannot stop them very much. We do make captures but not to the 
extent to which we can say there is real protection. Water is rather a 
disadvantage. It is deep enough for boats on either side and they can 
land goods anywhere. 

Pre.sident, —When the Kathiawar barrier was abolished I suppose these 
v'ere kept, 

Mr. MacGregor, —Yes, the barriers round Goa and Daman. 

President.- —The Kathiawar barrier was abolished in 1918 and • it has 
been reimposed since July this year? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes, in the month of June or July, I think. 

President .—Does it now work as before? 

Mr. MacGregor. —It is worked entirely on different lines. In the old 
days we took every pie of the duty that was due to us; now we exempt 
the duty on Kathiawar produce agricultural, mineral, manufactured and 
so on—and the whole time, whether the line is on or not, under a treaty 
with Bhavnagar any imports coming from Bhavnagar accompanied by a 
bill of entry is passed through, even when the customs line was in force 
before 1918, without payment of du'ty. 

President .—They can come into British India. 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes. You can find that in Aitcheson’g Treaties. In 
I860, there were grounds for ' giving them free entry because we owed 
them something and we set that off against their profits on the customs. 
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President. —Does it mean that they eaii import any unlimited quantity 
of any stuff they like into Biutish India? 

Mr. MactPregor. —Yes, except certain things like salt, oiiimn, etc., 
which are excisahle. They can import these into their own territory hut 
they cannot pass them through our line. 

I'resident. —They can manufacture anything they' like in their State? 

Mr. MacGregor. —They can manufacture anything they like, and except 
salt, liquor, perfumed spirit and that sort of thing, ive allow them through 
our line.. 

Mr. Mathias. —You say excisable articles. Take a case in which the 
import duty is very much in excess of the excise duty. If they imported 
those articles, when they passed the excise barrier, would they pay an 
excise duty or customs duty'' 

Mr. MacGregor. —They would not be allowed to pass the barrier. 

Mr. Mathias. —Not at all.'’ 

Mr. MacGregor. —No. 

Mr. Mathias, —Not even on payment of the duty'' 

Mr. MacGregor. —No. 

Presiderd. —Take the ca.se of matches to-day. If Bhavnagar imported 
matches it could do so, but uould they be allowed to send the goods into 
British India from Bhavnagar® 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes. If tliey levied the Briti.sh Indian rate of duty on 
that. They send us returns Irom Bhavnagar. 

Mr. Mathias .—Supposing they did not levy any duty.® 

Mr. MacGregor. —They ought to; or we should tumble on to it even¬ 
tually if they did not. 

Mr. Mathias. —They are allowed to import anything except excisable 
articles P 

Mr- MacGregor. —Under cho ternrs of the treaty they ought to impose 
the same duty that is imposed in British India at their port. 

President. —Supposing a man brings his goods from one of the ports which 
are not subject to the treaties, how does he prove that he has paid duty 
to the Indian State? 

Mr. MacGregor. —We take the State’s w'ord that he has paid the duty. 
He has to produce the shipping bill or sonicthing to show that the stuff 
has been landed in Bhavnagar. Recently I had a quarrel with Sir 
I’rahhashankar over stuff coming into Bhavnagar by land from Junagad 
or Porbandar on which he levied Indian rates of duty. But our treaty deals 
with .sea customs, not land customs. That point has to he threshed out. 
We say he is not entitled to the most favoured nation treatment. 

President .—But the fact of payment so far as j'ou are concerned is 
proved -merely by his producing the shipping documents? 

Mr. MacGregor .—Yes, that goods have been landed, and they have ■ 
also their returns which they submit to us. With the 1918 removal of 
the customs barrier at Viramgain the States agreed to submit returns of 
their imports. 

President. —Of course yon have got to depend on them? 

Ifr. MatGregor.—'We have no individual there to check, because it 
would be looked upon as an infringement of their sovereignty rights to 
have our chowkidar there. In the old days at one time we had a treaty 
with Goa whereby we had our Sarkarkund at Goa to supervise the manu¬ 
facture of salt. That w.is rather a difficult position to maintain. 

President. —May I take it that any article whether imported into or 
manufactured in an Indi.'vn State, if brought into British India, is. liable 
lo your customs duty? 
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Mr. MdcGrecjor.—The Sea Customs duty; that really affects the maritime 
States. As regards laud customs we live and let fiwt very largely except 
vr. the Kathiawar line. 

Mdiniiaihirv.i of Indian Sial<:.'>. 

I'rcuident.— .Suiiposing an Indian State say, Baroda, has got a big 
textile mill, can the goods come into British Indi.i without paying any 
excise or any import duty':' 

Mr. MacGregor. —Yes, because we have no land customs against Baroda. 

-l/r. Mathi((.s.- -At the time when there was the cotton excise were they 
then allowed to import cotton goods into British India without paying 
any excise duty 

Mr. MacGregor. —[ think so. Cotton excise was always collected >)y 
the Collector of Bombay .and I had nothing to do with it. 

l‘rc.'<idp.ni. —Take, the case of matches just now. If an Indian State 
started manufacturing matches, for instance a State like Baroda, it would 
he able to send matche.s to British India without paying any duty, would 
it not 'r 

Mr. MarGregor. —Yes, It is the same as if the factory was at Amharnath 
01 ' actually in Briti.sh territory. 

Pre.sident. —Supposing an excise is levied in British India, will the 
matches manufactured in an Indian State still come without duty? 

Mr. MacGregor.- -It undoubtedly would becanso it would Ire impossible 
to put a cordon round every Indian State. 

rreHdent .—What is the existing arrangement f 

.Ur. Macdregor. —The existing arrangement is that it is absolutely 
free. 

Presideni. —Would it he within the power of the British Government 
to put a cordon .r' 

Mr. MacGregor.--Yea. The general policy of Government is to abolish 
land customs us far as possible. There was a tremendous amount of land 
customs during the Peshwas days, hut we have rather gone on the line 
that the land customs should be abolished because they are hampering 
irade. I think it 'Is absolutely impossible to put up s laud customs barrier 
agaiu.st all the Indian Slates. If you are going to do it thoroughly, yon 
would have a, hopeless network. 

President. —The position would be very difficult for the British Gov¬ 
ernment to get any revenue at all because all the matches could bo manu¬ 
factured easily in, say, Baroda, and they could then be exported into 
British India? 

Mr. MacGregor. —Y^e.s. You would have to have agreements with what¬ 
ever slate started a factory that they would levy the same excise aliich we 
levy in Briti.sh India. That is how salt was originally dealt with. 

President. —Apart from the, reliietance of the British Government to 
impo.Se this land b.urier, under the law w'ould the British Government 
be entitled to levy duty on goods coming from Indian States? 

Mr. MacGregor. —In the revised Tiand Custoins Act I think thorp is 
some edause under which that particular section regarding the imposing 
of the land frontier is not to be operative against ;in Indiain State. I 
cannot toll you exactly without leferriug to the Act. 

President, —We should like to know what the position is. Take any of the 
maritime ports of Kathiawar or belonging to Baroda. They can build 
a very big match factory there and they can use the same materials that 
wo use here and send all their matches to British India. 

Mr. MacGregor.—They could do that. 

Dr, Maithai. —They probably did not do that in the case of cotton 
goods, at least there was not very much complaint apparently in British 
India that cotton good.s made in Indian States came into British India? 
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Mr. MacGregor. —I don’t know. 

[A’ote.—I have since found out that the States did levy an exciie.j 

Dr. Matthai. —Perhaps in the case of cotton goods 8i per cent, did not 
make very much difference wheieas in the case of matches it may make 
a very big difference? 

Mr. MacGregor.^ —Yea. 

lievenue labels on match boxes. 

President. —In the case of the land frontier you can devise meaiis by 
which you can prevent matches from coming into the British territory 
such as itisisting on revenue laliels being put on boxes. There is nothing 
to prevent the British Government from saying that nothing shall come 
into British India unless they fulfflled the conditions, one of the condi¬ 
tions, being that they should bear certain labels. Do you think that 
could be done in order to safeguard British revenue? 

Mr. Mathias. —We mean a penal scheme imposing a penalty on anybody 
who sells matches or buys matches without labels.*’ 

Mr. MacGregor. —Of cour.se that can be done. The only question is 
whether it would be an easy matter or not. 

President. —If you punish a buyer who buys a box of matches unless 
there is a label on it, it would have a deterrent effect, would it not? Most 
people would not touch a box if they thought that it would be an offence 
to buy it unless there was a label. It would be a very simple arrangement. 

Mr, MacGregor.~'Wo\ild it pay anybody to send the labels back? 

President. —No. It would be perforated so that when you open the box 
the label will be broken. 

Mr. MacGregor. —The foreign matches have also got to have labels. 

President. —The idea is that if protection is given to the match industry, 
gradually foreign matches would cease to come except in very limited 
quantities. Even if they came in, they would have to comply with the 
law just as much. 

Mr. MacGregor. —Then they would have to buy their labels. 

President. —Or they can put the labels in bond. 

Mr. MacGregor. —That means breaking open their consignments- 

President, —The packets would not be pasted at all; they.would be sent 
loose. 

Mr. MacGregor. —I understand that matches which come from overseas 
come in tin lined cases. 

President .— They will have to he opened here, 

Mr. MacGregor. —That would enormously increase the cost of matches. 

President. —That has to be faced, if Government wants the revenue, 

Mr. MacGregor. —On the other hand if they imported the labels and 
did the pasting in their own counti-j', it would be very easy to forge label 
like that and they would be having a stock of labels in a country where 
Indian interests are not represented at all. 

President. —The difficulty arises in this way. Supposing we allowed 
the Swedish Match Company to put labels in their own country it would 
be very difficult for this Government to check. Supposing they exported 
matches to the Indian States we should he up against the same difficulty 
there. 

3Ir. MacGregor .—If they import into Indian States I have got the 
customs barrier. I can check them there. If any control is wanted I 
can put it on, as far as Kathiawar is concerned. I do not know what 
the position is as regards Cochin and Travancore which are also maritime 
States. 
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President .—There may be some other case in which it may not lie 
possible to do anything except to insist upon every box bearing a label 
when it comes into British India. 

Mr. Mathias .—We were also informed in Burma that there are no 
customs barriers on the Chinese frontier. 

Mr. MacGregor .—That is true and also not very much on the Siamese 
frontier. 
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Director of Industries, Bengal, 


A.— Written. 


(1) Letter, dated the loth October 1937. 

Following up our visit to the cottage match manufacturing factories at 
Ultadanga this morning 1 send herewith 4 copies of a note on the possibilities 
of this industry on cottage lines drawn up by Mr. S. C. Mitter, our Industrial 
Engineer. 

2. You will see that in this note he gives very full details of the eoiiditions 
under which such factories work and makes a plea for— 


(a) the supply of splints and veneers from some central factory situated 

near to a suitable wood supply in the forest area; 

(b) the supply of chemicals, paper, etc., at wholesale rates by linking 

these concerns up to a co-operative organization, and in certain 
other ways which may be possible under the hire purchase faci¬ 
lities scheme proposed for the State-Aid-to-Industries Bill. 

His proposals also include the supposition that an excise duty would be levied 
on power driven factories producing 250 gras.s and upwards per day, but 
not on small factories of the type we examined this morning. 


Enclosure. 


The possibilities op Match Industry on Cottage Lines in Bengal. 


Opinion of the Industrial Engineer. 

With reference to my note of 22nd January 1927, I beg to submit here¬ 
with a further list of match factories working at Ultadanga in Calcutta, with 
particulars of their daily output, number of men empdoyed, method of 
manufacture, etc. It is reported that there are many such factories working 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta at Howrah, Bantra, Salkia, Tollygunge, 
Belliaghatta and Baranagar, particulars of which cannot be collected unless 
I have a wholetime assistant for a considerable time which i.s not available. 
I got Khagen Babu a few hours a day only for a week to assist me and so I 
confined my enquiry only at Ultadanga centre for the present. Even for this 
centre the list is not exhaustive but it will give an idea of the extent of 
this cottage industry in the heart of the city where so many large match 
factories have been established. 

2. It will appear from the list that most of the factories buy ready made 
splints and boxe.s and prepare finished matches. They perform all the 
finishing processes by hand and those that have machines, they use them 
only for frame filling which is a very laborious process. The cost of produc- 
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tioii of these factories is estimated to be Re. 1-2 to Re. 1-4 per gros.s, details 
of which are given below : — 


Factories working 
entirely by hand 
including frame 
filling. 

Rs A. P. 


1. Splints . . . . .030 

2. Boxes . . . ..030 

3. Chemicals, papers labels, etc. .030 

4. Frame filling . . . .030 

5. Paraffinning and dipping into 

■chemicals . . . . . .006 

6. Box filling . . . .016 

7. Box pasting, wrapping of paper 

in and out . . . . . .023 

8. Pasting of labels . . .006 

9. Dozen packing . , . .006 

10. Miscollaiieous . - . .010 


Factories using 
machine 
fijr frame 
filling. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 6 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 0 
0 0 9 

0 0 6 
0 1 0 

0 2 3 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 10 


ToTAt .12 3 12 6 


3. The above estimates which I verified to iny entire satisfaction to be 
,;substaiitialiy correct, perhaps rerinire some explanation. The fact that 
factories working entirely by hand obtain their splints at only 3 annas per 
gross vvherea.s those that use frame filling machine have to pay as inuph as 
6 annas per gross may appear to be rather incongruous, but it so happens, 
•because, hand worker.s generally use rejected splints that cannot be worked 
by machine and they obtain them at very cheap rate practically less than 
half the price from the big factories that have been started here. But this 
loss is well compensated by the saving in labour charges for frame filling 
and box filling that is effected by the use of machines and so tlie average cost 
of production with or without the machine is practically the same. 

4. Of these two types the factories working with frame filling machines 
seem to have greater stability. Those that work entirely by hand with 
rejected splints run the risk of being extinct as soon as the supply is stopped 
by the larger factories and though the cost of production is the same their 
products are of inferior quality as they use rejected splints. These factories 
appreciate the u.sefulness of frame filling machine but they cannot afford to 
purchase them as these Japanese hand machines cost about Rs. 700 each. 

It is perhaps possible to prej^are and supply these machines at a much 
cheaper price and if this can be done the otlier factories are likely to use 
them. 


3. Now if the factorie,s that work with frame filling machines and Uise 
original and fresh splints to be taken as the lowest standard of match 
factories, and other factories are developed to this standard, which, as I have 
indicated above, i.s not difficult to do, it is to be considered whether it will 
still be an economic success. If the present tariff wall of .Re. 1-8 per gross 
is m.aintained it will undoubtedly stand the competition of the imported 
matches because cheapness is the criterion of success in the Indian market 
and so far as it seems to me the quality of the products of these factories is 
not unsatisf.actory. Ah regards competition with the large factories that, 
have recently been established here mostly with foreign capital, it is difficult 
to say what will h.Tppeu in future bull at present it seems that they cannot 
beat the small factories in fair field. They offer attractive conditions of sale 
•such as payment at three months’ sight, etc., to the agent.s which the .small 
faoories with limited resources cannot possibly do. Consequently they 
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cannot get the in.arket for their products unless they heavily reduce the price 
and the fact they are selling their stuff at 2 annas; to 3 annas less than the 
products of the large factories clearly indicate that their cost of production 
is not disproportionately high. The large factories with their power machi¬ 
nery ol course effect coiisiderahle savings in labour charges but they have 
to pay heavy interest on large capital, blocked in building and machinery, 
deiyeeiation charges, and charges for expert supervision which form no 
insignificant part of the cost of production and in this roeiject the small 
factories have advantage over them. Resides it seems that it is possible to 
further reduce the cost of production of the small factories. They obtain 
their .splints at present at As, 6 per gross hut it will appear from oui 
“ Report on the investigations into the possibilities of match industry in 
Bengal ” that arrangement can be made to supply match splints at As. 2-6 to 
As. 3 per gross, ff this can he done, it will perhaps bring down the cost 
of production below Re. 1 per gross. These factories at present obtain their 
chemicals, papers, etc., in small quantities from the market at retail price. 
If a sale depot could be organised and arrangement could be made to supply 
these articles to them at wholesale rate it will further reduce the cost of 
production. 

6. So it clearly indicates that so far as the cost of production is concerned 
the position of match factories, on cottage lines, is not quite insecure, I am 
definitely of opinion that with adequate Government assistance they can 
be placed on a firm footing and 1 suggest that following steps be taken to 
stabilise the home indu.stry method of manufacture of matches. 

(a) To maintain the present rate of custom duty of Re. 1-8 per gross on 
imported matches. 

At present the duty is levied for revenue purpose. It will he better if 
the duty is made protective. The usual “ Infant industry ” argument may 
be advanced in support of it. 

(ft) To levy an excise duty on the products of the large match f.aotories;, 
working with power-driven machinery and producing 250 gross and upvvards 
per day. We have 7 or 8 such factories in Bengal, majority of which are- 
reported to be financed wholly or partly by foreign capital. These factories 
run by foreigners with foreign capital, are no economic asset to the country. 
On the other hand they are a menace to Indian enterprise. I do not know- 
whether international obligation will allow Government to impose special 
excise duty, on a higher rate, on the jiroducts of the foreign factories, but if it 
is possible, I -should recommend it. Any way an excise duty is desirable in 
our province as it wil not affect more than 3 or 4 Indian factories but will 
benefit hundreds of small factories and will at once place them on a firm 
footing. The establishment of match industry in the country has reduced 
the importation of matches and thus affected, this important source of 
revenue to Government. The loss may be compen.sated to some extent ff the 
excise duty is levied. The impo.sition of excise duty may also check the, 
influx of foreign capital in match industry and if the small factories are- 
allowed to escape, the industry is likely to develop on cottage lines. When 
the homo industry system of manufacture of matches will reach higher stage 
of development and W’ork on larger margin of profit the question of impo¬ 
sition of excise duty on their products allowing of course reasonable profit 
may also be considered. 

If the excise duty is levied on a modest scale, say, As. 4 per gross, it 
will not perhaps affect the retail sale of Indian matches at one pice per box. 

I have shown that the cost of production of the small factories is little over 
Re. 1-2 }*er gross. It should be less in case of large factories equipped with 
complete power-driven machines. So it leaves sufficient margin to sell their 
products at one pice per box even if they have to pay As. 4 per gross as 
excise duty. The retail price of the best quality of imported matches is, 
one and a half pice per box and so the products of the large factories which 
are much inferior cannot find market unless it is one pice. Besides the small 
factories unaffected by the excise duty will continue to sell their products, 
at one pice per box and thile tena^down the market. 
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(c) To assist the cottage workers with cheap supply of splints and 
veneers. 

At present-the cottage workers have to obtain their splints and veneers 
at a very high rate. The local suitable and available wood is “ Gaou ”, the 
price of which has been increased to a considerable extent by the wood 
dealers on account of its extensive use in the match industry. The large 
factories have made arrangements with the dealers to supply them the best 
logs and the rejected logs and available to the small factories at iiractically 
the same price though comparatively very small quantity of splints and 
veneers are obtained from them. It is reported that splints cost the small 
factories nearly .six annas for gros,s, but it will appear from our “Report on 
the investigation into the possibilities of match industry in Bengal ” that 
if a factory can be started near the fore.st, it will be possible to supply 
splints and veneers at half the co.st. T suggest that Government start a 
factory for the manufacture of splints and veneers in some suitable place 
and supply them at cost price to the.se small factorie,s. I shall submit 
detailed scheme for such a factory if my proposal is accepted. When the 
small match works that will obtain their splints and veneers from the 
Government factory will .sufficiently develop, Government may allow the 
factory to run on co-operative lines and gradually withdraw its interest. 
It will aiipear from the estimate that prices of splints and veneers form 
nearly half the cost of iiroduction of matches and if Government can give 
them the benefit of large scale jiroduction in this respect, it will go a long 
way to solve the problem of this home industry. 

(d) To arrange for the supply of chemicals, papers, etc., to the cottage 
workers at wholesale rates. 

The cottage workers cannot purchase their requirements of chemicals 
papers, etc., in large quantity and so they cannot import direct from England 
or the Continent, the result being that they do not get standard quality 
of materials and have to pay higher price. Thi.s difficulty can be solved if 
a sale depot is organised and the materials required by the match factories 
are made available to them in small cjuantity at wholesale rate. The 
Co-operative llepartment may be consulted if they can help tliem in this, 
matter. If we can secure to the .small factories the .same advantage with 
regard to the suiiply of raw materials as the large factories have it will 
further strengthen their [losition. It will make possible for them to use 
standard quality of chemicals and follow a standard formula and thufS; 
improve the quality of their matches, 

(e) To provide financial assistance to the small factories. 

The greatest difficulty of the small factories at present is of course one 
of finance. The large factories and the importers generally sell their goods 
at credit but these small factories cannot do so as they have practically no 
working capital. They cannot wait for a better price and the dealers 
naturally take advantage over them; sometimes they have to sell at prices 
below the co.st of production to meet Labour charges. If they get banking 
facilities such as advances against stock it will be of considerable help to 
them. I do not know whether it is the function of the Co-operative Banks 
to grant such loans to industrialists. If so, it will not perhaps be difficult to 
organise co-operative union among these workers. The Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment may be consulted on this point also. When the State-Aid-to-Industriee 
Bill will be pas,sed the question of financial assistance to match industry may 
be further considered. 

(/) To help the small factories with the cheap supplies of machines. 

I have stated in detail the utility of the frame-filling machine but on 
account of its high price, it is not in extensive use by the cottage workers. 
The price of the Japanese machines that are being used is reported to be 
Rs. 700 each. It is perhaps possible to prepare and supply such machines at 
less than half of that price. If you agree, I may take up the design and 
con-struction of such machines and if it be successful, it may be supplied 
on hire-purchase system to the workers. 
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7. Now it may be argued why should Government give so niucb 
ferenee to the cottage workers. My grounds foi- rec-orameudiiig such pre¬ 
ferential treatment are noted below. 

(a) Match industry can benefit the children, of the soil only if it can be 
made successful on cottage lines. If the industry is allowed to develop on 
large factory scale it will like so many other industries go out of the hands 
of the people of the country for, on account of their limited resouree.s and 
lack of experience, they will not be able to compete wdth the mighty organi- 
•sations of the foreign capitalist that have already been established here and 
will grow in number if the conditions for large scale production are made 
favourable. The establishment of these foreign Trust factories with unlimit¬ 
ed resources is, as I have already .stated, a great menace to Indian 
enterprise and unless this new industry is moulded to Indian condition it 
will not be an economic asset to the country, 

(h) If the home industry method of manufacture of matches can be 
intj’Qduced, it will go a long way to solve the middle class unemployment 
problem. Match industry can be divided into various branches each forming 
a complete utut and may be regarded as a separate industry. These branch 
industries such a,s box-making, etc., can be .started with a very small capital 
with prospect of developing a complete factory and so these offer a good 
career to poor and intelligent people of the “ Bhadrologue ” class and are 
likely to attract them. It docs not recpiire any very long training as women 
and children are doing this work and so any enterprising young man can 
easily start this industry. Besides there are many unemployed middle class 
people whose social position stands in their way of living by manual work. 
Match industry will provide them work in the seclusion of their home. 
Already at Ultadanga and other centres of thi.s cottage industry many middle 
class people are carrying on this work in their houses. 

(c) Match industry on cottage lines will help to increase ihe national 
wealth for it will provide work to those who are at present producing 
nothing and are economically dead to the country. Old men, women and 
children who are not fit for work in any factory can be engaged in match 
industry and thus they can add bo their family budget. 

(d) If the match industry can improve the economic condition of the 
people to some extent it will serve a great political purpose as it is admitted 
on all hands that the present unrest in the country is due largely to economic 
causes. 

(e) It is truly said that “ The art and heart of a. nation live in 
cottages ”. The vices of industrialism are well known and fi-oin the social 
point of view, home industry is the ideal sy.stem. as it makes it possible for 
the workers to live under the restraining and educative influence of com¬ 
munal and domestic life. In India the domestic feeling is very strong and 
so it is all the more suited to Indian condition. The cost of production in 
the home industry system of manufacture of matches, as I have shown, does 
not compare very unfavourably with that of the factory scale manufacture 
and so the consumers are not likely to be at all affected if the home industry 
system is introduced and as such it deserves the support of Government. If 
hand loom weaving indu.stry can still survive the competition of the mill 
industry, it is not known why match industry on cottage line.s cannot be 
made successful. Already it is a success in Japan which has developed an 
extensive export trade in matches. 

S. So far about the comparative merits of the home industry and factory 
scale .systems of manufacture of matches. Now, there is a section of people 
in the countW who are opposed to the establishment of match industry in 
any form in India as in their opinion it is responsible for high prices of 
matches. They eoem to confuse between cause and effect,. The development 
of match industiy is not the cause but an effect of high price which has been 
brought about! by the impo.sition of heavy import duty of Re. 1-8 per gross. 
The abolition of the present high duty on matches may bring down the 
market but it is to be noted that the duty is levied not as a protective 
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measnro bnt lor re%'eiiue purpose and if Go\-t'rnmeiit is to consider the 
abolition or reduction of uny revenue duty to reduce the burden of taxation 
on poor people, match cannot certainly merit attention in the first pjiiee. 
There are suit and such other articles of vital importance to people which 
should pet preference. Besides, the duty on match will not really be a 
burden on poor people. Tlie rodeeniinp feature of this duty is that it has 
helped the growth of a now indu.stry in this country and it may be eliiimed 
on behalf of the Jiidi.aii match factories that they have made available 
matches at eonsiderably reduced prices. The retail price of tlie imported 
matches is emc and-a-half pice per box whereas their produces are available 
to the people at one pi(;e only. There is another class of matches prcxlnced by 
cottage workers with rejected spdints and are sold not in boxes hut as loose 
.sticks. Some 200 or 300 mutch stiedcs, i.e., contents of 2 or 3 boxes are 
available for one pice. Already these .sticks arc selling in the Calcutta 
market places and in the mafussil “ hats ”. With the growth of the match 
industiw, more rejected splints will be available and so the supply will be 
greater. Those who are really pooi- can use this cheap stulf at practically 
the same, if not lower, price than beford and so the duty as T have already 
said will not be a burden on them. 

9. The above facts {dearly indicate that the Indian match industry is 
not a curse but a blessing to Indian people and as to the lino, in which it 
should be developed to he of the greate.st service to the country, J have 
given, in details, my ground.s for supporting tho home industry .system of 
manufacture of uiatsdies which 1 hoyie will receive the serioiis consideration 
of this department. 

S. C. MTTTER, 
Indvatrial Engineer, Bengal. 

The lOfh February 1027. 


List of email Mulch Fax-.loriee at VUadunga, Calentta. 

1. lUMPl’lllA MATCH WOldKS, 33, Belgatchia Hoad, Calcutta, 
ia) Bate when started—1925. 

(li) Capital invested—Rs. 15,000. 

(cl Mode of w'orking Tt is a .self-t;ontained factory. They prepare 
their requirements of splints and veneers 
from local wood by power-driven machinery, 
which they use also for frame-filling. 
Other processes are done entirely by hand. 


(dl Output—100 gross per day. 


(el Persons employed—Adult 

. 50 

Women 

. 30 

Boys 

. 20 

Girls 

. 10 


2. THE SUTCUL MATCH FACTORY, Bagmari Road, Calcutta. 

(n) Bate when started—1924. 
lb) Capital Invested—^Rs. 4,000, 

(c) Mode of working—They, purefaa.se splints and boxes and prepare 
liuished matehes. All the proce.sses are done 
by hand. 

(dl Output—100 gross per day. 

(e) Persons emplyoed—Adult ...... 12 

Women ...... 10 

Boys.1.5 

Be.sides, about 80 families are .said to be employed by them from time to 

time. 
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3. 8ATISH MATCH WORKS, Ultadanga Doctor Bagan, Calcutta. 

(а) Capital invested—^Rs. 1,500. 

(б) Mode of working—They purchase splints and boxes and prepare 

finished matches. All the processes are done 
by hand. 

(e) Output—70 gross per day, 

(d) Persons employed—Adult . . , ^ . 6 

Female ..12 

Boys.30 

Besides, some 60 families are said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

4. R. N. MATCH FACTORY, Kakurgachi Road, Calcutta. 

(а) Date when started—1925. 

(б) Capital invested—Rs. 5,000. 

(c) Mode of working—They purchase splints and boxes and prepare 

finished matches. All the processes are done 
by hand. 

(d) Output—100 gross. 

(e) Persons employed—Adult ...... 10 

Female ...... 8 

Boys.12 

Besides, some 60 families are said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

5. BOSE BROS.’ MATCH FACTORY, 34, Muraripukur Road, Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—Ist August 1926. 

(b) Capital invested—Rs. 500. 

(c) Mode of working—They purchase splints and boxes and prepare 

finished matches. 

(d) Output—100 gross. 

(«) Persons employed—Adult.13 

Women.15 

Boys.15 

Besides, about 25 families are said to be employed by them from time to 

time. 

6. 8IVADURGA MATCH WORKS, 44-12-1, Muraripukur Road, Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—1926, 

(b) Capital invested—Rs. 800. 

(c) Mode of working—Same as above. 

(d) Output—80 gross. 

(e) Persons employed—Adult ...... 20 

Female.20 

Boys . . 10 

7. SRISTA MATCH FACTORY, 35, Muraripukur Road, Calcutta. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs. 5,000. 

(b) Mode of working—They have arrangements tor the preparation of 

splints and veneers in their factory. Other 
processes are done entirely by hand. 


'(c) Output—100 gross. 
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(d) Number ot persons employed—Adult . . . .10 

Wowen ... 8 

Boys . . . .16 

Besides, about 50 families are said to be emploj’ed by them from time to 
time. 

8. SREE KRISHNA MATCH FACTORY, 42-28, Muraripukur Road, 
Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—1926. 


(b) Capital invested—Rs. 1,000. 

(c) Mode of working—They purchase splints 

and boxes and prepare 

finished matches. 

(d) Output—80 gross. 


(e) Persons employed—Adult 

. 20 

Female 

. 10 

Boys 

. 12 


Besides, about 40 families are said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

9. ANNAPURNA MATCH FACTORY, 42-16, Muraripukur Road, 
Calcutta. 

(а) Date when started—1926. 

(б) Capital invested—Rs. 1,000. 

(c) Mode of working—They purchase splints and boxes and prepare 

finished matches. The work is done entirely 
by hand. 

(d) Output-Full size 50 gros.s. 

Half size 100 gross. 

(e) Persons employed—Adult.16 

Women.15 

Boys.15 

Besides, about 70 families are .said to be employed by them from timei to 
time. 

10. NARENDRA MATCH FACTORY, 21-35, Muraripukur Road, Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—1926. 

(b) Capital invested—Rs. 500. 

(c) Mode of working—Same as above. 

(d) Output per day—Pull size matches 25 gross. 

Half size matches 60 gross. 

(e) Persons employed—Adult ...... 15 

Women ...... 10 

Boys.10 

Besides, about 30 families are said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

11. BENODE BEHARI BOSE’S MATCH FACTORY, 1, Kanta Babu 
Bagan, Ultadanga, Calcutta. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs. 100. 

(b) Mode of working—They purchase splints and boxes and prepare 

finished matches. The work is done entirely 
by hand. 

(c) Output—25 gross. 

(d) Persons employed—Adult 2 and 30 families are said to be employ¬ 

ed by them from time to time. 
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12. BBOJOGOPAL BHOWMICKVS MATCH FACTOBY, 1, Gouribaree 
Lane, Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—1925. 

(/j) Capital invested Bs. 400. 

(<:) Mode of working—Same as above. 

(d) Output—20 gross. 

(f') Persons employed—Adult . . . Proprietor himself. 

Women . . . 10 

Boys .... 3 

Besides, about 25 tamilies are .said to ho employed by them from time to 
time. 

13. LAKSHMTNABAIN M.ATCH F.VCTOKY, 3-10, Gouribaree Lane, 
Calcutta. 

(«) Date when .started 1926. 

(fi) Capital invested—Bs. 300. 

(cl Mode of working—Same as above. 

Id) Output—15 gross. 

(«1 Persons employed- Adult . . . Proprietor himself. 

tVomen . .3 

Boys . . .5 

Besides, about 20 families ai-e, said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

14. HEMAXTA KUMAB BOSE'S MATCH FACTOBY, Haldarbagan, 
Ultadingi, Calcutta. 

(ttl Date when started—1926. 

I'h) Capital invo.stcd--Bs. 1.50. 

(e) Mwle of working—They purchase splints and boxes and prepare 

liiiished niatohe.s. The work is done entirely 
by hand. 

(d) Output—10 gross. 

(e) Persons employed—Adult . . . Proprietor himself. 

Female . . .6 

Besides, about 12 families are, .said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

16. GRTFTA LAKSHMi MAT('H FAC'I’OBY, 1. Sa.stilolhi Boad, Xarkel- 
danga. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs. 250. 

(h) Mode of working—Same as above. 

(cl Output—5 to 7 gross. 

(d) Persons employed—Adnlt .... Proprietor himself. 

Women . . ,2 

Besides, .about 2 families are said to be employed by them. 

16. VERBENA MATCH FACTOBY, 7, Batau Neogy Lane, Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—1924. 

(b) Capital invested—Bs. JOO. 

(c) Mode of working—Same as above, 

(d) Output—7 gross. 

(c) Persons employed - Proprietor himself, his family and 4 boys. 
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17. THE BENGAL MATCH WOBKS, 2, Krishna Taran Naskar Lane, 
Ghusary. 

(a.) Hate when started—1924. 

(h) Capital invested—Rs, 1,000. 

(c) Mode of working—same as above. 

(d) Output—30 gross per day. 

(«) Number of |)ersons employed—Adult .... 7 

Women . . .15 

Boys . . .20 

18. BISWANATH MAHAHEOPRASAH. 81-3, Belgachia Road, Cahutta. 

(a) Mode of working—Same as above. 

{h) Output—25 gross. 

(c) Persons employed—50 to 60. 

19. BANGA LUXMI MATCH FACTORY, 30, Kundu Lane, Belgaehia. 

(a) Mode of working—Same as above. 

(fi) Output—50 gross. 

(c) Persons employed—100. 

20. KRISTO DAS’ FACTORY, llltadanga, Ba.sakbagan, Calcutta. 

(а) Date when started—1924. 

(б) Capital invested—R.s. 200. 

(c) Mode of working—Everything is being done by hand. 

(d) Output—Full size 30,000 boxes (not finished matches). 

Half ,, 7,000 „ ditto. 

(e) Persons employed—Boy.s ...... 10 

Adult.3 

Female.14 

Besides, about 20 families are said to be employed by them from time to 
time. 

21. GOPAL CHANDRA DAS’ FACTORY, 109/47, Ultadinga Main Road, 
Calcutta. 

(a) Date when started—1924. 

(b) Capital invested—Rs. 100. 

(c) Mode of working—Everj'thing is being done by hand. 

(d) Output—Full size 15,000 boxes (not finished matches). 

Half ,, 7,000 ,, ditto. 

(e) Persons employed—Boy.s ....... 3 

Adult.2 

Female.2 

Besides, 6 families are said to be employed by them from time to time. 

22. P. C.'DUTT A BROS’. FACTORY, 12-E, Badridas Temple Street, 
Calcutta. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs, 500, 

(b) Mode of working—Home industry. 

(c) Output—Full size 50,000 boxes (not finished matches). 

Half „ 60,000 „ ditto. 

('?) Persons employed—Boys ...... 20 

Adult.I'j 

Besides, 50 families are said to be employed by them from time to time. 
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23. GOPAL CHANDIIA DAS’ FACTORY, Basak Bagan, XJltadanga. 

(а) Capital invested—Rs. 50. 

(б) Mode of working—Home industry. 

(c) Output—Full size 10,000 boxes (not finished matches). 

Half ,, .5,000 ,, ditto. 

(d) Persons emploj-ed—Boys ...... 6 

Adult ...... Owner only. 

Female . . . . .3 

Besides, 15 families are said to be emploj’-ed by them from time to time. 

24. ATTJL KRISHNA DAS’ FACTORY, Basak Bagan, Ultadanga. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs. 25, 

(h) Mode of working—Home industries. 

(c) Output—Full size match box 6,000 (not finished matches). 

(d) Persons employed—Boys ...... 2 

Adult ..... Owner only. 

Female.2 

Besides, 10 families are said to be employed by them from time to time. 

25. KRISHNA CHANDRA DAS’ FACTORY, 109, Basak Bagan, Ulta- 
dinghi, Calcutta. 

(а) Capital invested—Rs. 100. 

(б) Mode of working—Home industries. 

(e) Output—Full size match box—4,000 per day (not finished matches). 

Half size match box—3,000 per day (not finished matches). 

(d) Persons employed—Boys.3 

Adult.Owner only. 

Besides, 13 families are said to he employed by them from time to time. 

26. GIRISH CHANDRA PATRA’S FACTORY, Shastitala Road, Narkel- 
danga. 

(a) Capita] invested—Rs. 100. 

(b) Mode of working—Home industries. 

(c) Output—-Full size match box—1,000. 

(d) Persons employed—Family members only. 

27. MOHAMED ISUF’8 BOX PASTING WORKS, Chatee Babu’s 
Garden (Belgachia). 

(a) Date when started—1924. 

(h) Capital invested—Rs. 250. 

(c) Mode of working—Home industry. 

(d) Output—30,000 pasted boxes. 

(e) Persons employed—About 126 workers work at their off-time. 

28. NABA CH. DAS’ FACTORY, Ultadangha Basak Bagan. 

(а) Date when started—1926. 

(б) Capital invested—Rs. 1(X), 

(c) Mode of working—Hand industry. 

(d) Output—Full size match—8,000. 

(e) Persons employed—Boys ...... 5 

Adult.2 

Besides, 4 families are said to be employed by them from time to time. 
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29. BOX SUPPLIER COMPANY, Belgachia. 

(а) Caiiital invested—Rs, 500. 

(б) Mode of working—Hand work. 

(c) Output^—20,000 boxes. 

(d) Persons employed-—Boys .... .20 

Adult.12 

Female ...... 8 

Besides, 40 families are said to be employed by them fropi time to time. 

■30. SHEIKH SAID’S FACTORY, Kangal Mudies House, Belgachia. 

(а) Date when started—1925. 

(б) Capital invested—Rs. 200. 

(c) Mode of working—Home industry. 

(d) Output—15,000 boxes. 

(e) Persons employed—Boys . . . , .25 

Adult .... Proprietor himself. 
Besides, 15 families are said to be emi)loyed by them from time to time. 

31. SHEIKH GAFFUR MIA’S FACTORY, Belgachia. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs. 2,000. 

(b) Mode of working—Hand work. 

(c) Output—30,000 boxes. 

(d) Persons employed—Boys ...... 20 

Adult.8 

Female ...... 5 

Besides, 60 families are said to be employed by them from time to time, 

32. SHEIKH NOOR MUHAMMAD’S BOX FACTORY, Belgachia. 

(a) Capital invested—Rs. 1,000, 

(b) Mode of working-—Hand work. 

(c) Output—25,000 boxes per day. 

(d) Persons employed—Boys.25 

Adult ...... 12 

Female ...... 8 

Besides, 40 families are said to be employed by them from time to time. 

33. BANGIA DIASALAI KARJALOYA, 69, Belgachia Road, Calcutta. 

(а) Date when started—1925. 

(б) Capital invested—Rs. 4,000. 

(c) Mode of working—On factory scale. 

(d) Output^—600 gross box veneer and 8 mds. splints. 

(e) Persons employed—Boys ...... 2 

Adult ...... 10 

<2) Letter No. 2027 B. I, (G.), from Mr. S. C. Mitter, Indutrial Engineer, 
Bireetor of Industries, Bengal, Calcutta, dated the 13th February, 1928, 
to the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Herewith 4 copies of a note in which I have tried to show that the 
■development of match industry on cottage lines is not only highly desirable 
in the best interests of the country but it is well within the range of prac¬ 
tical politics. Kindly submit them to the President and members of the 
Board and request them kindly to go through it before my evidence is taken 
on the 15th instant. 



Enclosure. 


Supplementary report on the possibilities of the development of Match 
Industry on Cottage lines. By the Industrial Engineer, Bengal. 

1. In my report on the possibilities of Match Industry on cottage lines in 
Bengal I have tried to show that the home industry system of manuafotxire 
of matches is the only system that can be adopted by the children of the 
soil and can benefit them. We have here a powerful Trust, which aim at 
controlling the Match Industry of the world, with practically unlimited 
resources and accumulated experience and I do not think Indian enterprise 
with their limited capital and limited experience will be able to withstand 
their competition at least for a few years to come. If the industry is allowed 
to be developed on a large factory scale, I have no doubt that the Indian 
factories will sooner or later be completely wiped off and the Trust will 
have the monopoly of the M'atch trade in India. The evil effects of monopoly 
may be eliminated to a certain extent if it is properly regulated by Govern¬ 
ment and “from a pTirely financial point of view it might be considered a. 
good proposition to hand over the monopoly both of manufacture and sale of 
matches in India to this Trust on payment of an annual sum to Govern¬ 
ment ” as has been proposed by the Indian Tariff Board in their letter 
on the subject to all chambers of Commerce and commercial organisations in 
the country but I do not at all agree with the view that “ on grounds of 
sentiments alone that such a proposal affords no practical solution of the 
problem I object to the handing over of the monopoly to the Swedish 
Trust, not on sentimental grounds, but because it affects a vital (juestion 
that cry for solution in our country. I have intimate knowledge of the con¬ 
dition of Indian hearth and home, I know very well the actute distress in 
the country on account of unemployment especially among the middle 
classes, I know how Indians with too little land to occupy them fully and 
provide food for their family are silently suffering from poverty and starva¬ 
tion and find no occupation to supplement their income during their forced 
idleness. This unemployment and forced idleness and the acute economic 
distress that result therefrom appear to me to be one of the greatest problem 
of the day and the reason of my supporting the system of manufacture of 
of matches on the lines described by me later, is that it can provide whole¬ 
time and part-time employment to a very large number of people. Old men, 
women and children, who are not fit for work in any other class of factory 
can be engaged in match industry and in case of the middlle class people, 
whose social position stands in their way of living by manual work, match 
industry can jjrovidc them work in the seclusion of their home. I do not 
say that the development of match industry on the lines advocated by me, 
will solve the unemployment problem all at once, but there is no doubt about 
the fact that it can relieve the tension to a considerable extent and that is 
no mean advantage. Besides, the home indu.stry system of manufacture of 
matches is not really very uneconomical and if it is adopted, I believe it will 
not affect the Government revenue from this source or the interests of the 
consumer.s and so there is no reason why Government should not support it. 

2. Let me first take the case of the consumers. I have stated in my 
Report oil the “ Possibilities of the Match Industry on Cottage lines ” 
which is already before the Tariff Board that the cost of production in the 
home industry system of manufacture of matches varies from Rs. 1-2-0 to 
Rs. 1-4-0 per'gross and whatever the repre-sentatives of .small factories may 
now say to escape excise duty I know this figure to be correct. I verified 
this figure to my entire satisfact.ion by personal inspection of a large number 
of factories. I have .seen the statements of works cast per gross of matches 
submitted to the Tariff Board by the large scale factories run by up-to-date 
power driven machinery and it does not appear that their cost of produc¬ 
tions is less than that of the cottage workers. In para. 6 sub-paras, (c) and 
(d) of my Report, I have shown that if Government assist the cottage 
workers with cheap supply of splints and veneers (they at present obtain 
their supply from large factories) and arrange for the supply of chemicals, 
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papers, etc’., it will effect further reduction in their cost of production. 
Besides if they get standard quality of chemicals and follow a standard 
formula, they will be able to improve the quality of their matches, 

3. The home industry system of manufacture of matches as advocated 
by me, is not a new untried system. As a matter of fact, it is followed 
successfully in Japan, which has developed a. large export trade in matches 
as also in many of the large factories in India. Splints and veneers form 
nearly half the cost of production of matches and I have suggested the use 
of up-to-date power driven machinery for their manufacture on a large 
scale. Chemicals, papers, etc., form a good proportion of the other half of 
the cost of production and I have suggested to make them available to the 
cottage workers in small quantity at wholesale rates and thus provide them 
with the same advantage with regard to the supply of raw materials as 
the large factories have. 

Definition op Home Industry. 

4. The type of factory that I advocate will he those that will purchase 
ready made splints and veneers, obtain chemicals, papers, etc,, at wholesale 
rate from a Sale Depot either Co-operative or Government and have a produc¬ 
tion of not more than 100 gross a day. They will use only hand machines 
for frame filling and other processes, viz., parafinning, dipping into 
chemicals, Box-filling, Box pasting, wrapping of paper in and out, pasting 
of labels, dozen packing, etc., will be done entirely by han^ which can be 
carried out by workmen, not only inside the factory but also by people, in 
their respective houses, who, on account of socio economic traditions and 
other causes, cannot come out (jf their houses to work as day labourer. 

5. The labour charges for the above processes in the home industry 
system amounts to nearly 6 annas per gross, i.e., nearly one third of the 
entire cost of production. If uji-to-date power machines are u.sed for the 
above processes and even if it effect .50 per cent, saving the total difference 
between the home industry .system of manufacture, as advocated by me and 
the large scale production will be As. 3 per gross. But it has to be consi¬ 
dered that large factories have to pay heavy interest on large capital, 
blocked in building and machinery, taxes, insurances, repairs, depreciation 
charges and charges for expert supervision, which form no insignificant part 
of the oast of production and in this respect the small factories have advan¬ 
tage over them. It is generally held by the match manufacturers that 
cottage workers can produce matches at a lower price than that of the large 
factories and as a matter of fact they are selling their products at a much 
cheaper rate in the market. The President of the Indian Match Manufac¬ 
turers’ As.sooiation al.so stated in his introductory note on “ Match Industry 
in Danger ” that “ The Cottage industries, using local wood and local labour 
can produce matches at a lower price than the factories, Indian or foreign ”. 
It may however be argued that though the price of the products of cottage 
indn.stries may not compare UTifavour.ably with that of the large scale 
factories, the qmality of their products will be much inferior. This is also 
not true. I am advocating for a definite type of small factory, using fj'osh 
white splints (and not rejected splints') and working with hand matihines for 
frame filling like that of the Bangiya Diasalye Karjalaya at IJltadingi 
'Road, Calcutta, which I have shown to the President and members of the 
Tariff Board. I have seen the .sajtiples of their matches. I think the get-up 
of their products is quite good and doe.s not compare unfavourably with that 
of the large factories established here. The chemical portion of their matches 
may not be very satisfactory as the chemicals, they purchase from the 
retailers in, the market are not of standard qualities though they have to 
pay a very high price for them. If arrangements are made for the supply 
of good chemicals at wholesale rates and they follow' a standard formula for 
the inamifucturo. of damp-proof matches, such as the one evolved by the 
Department of Industries, Bengal, they can produce high class matches and 
that, without any appreciable increase in the cost of production. So it is 
abundantly clear that if the match indn.stry is developed on the lines as 
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suggested by me the matches that will be produced will not compare unfavour¬ 
ably either in price or in quality with that of the products of large scale 
factories and so the consumers will not suffer in any way. 

6. If the cost of production in both the system be almost the same, 
Government revenue cannot be affected if the industry is developed on the 
lines advocated by me. If it he decided to levy any excise duty, it can very 
well be imposed on the products of the small scale manufacturers and as 
regards the collection of the duty, such arrangement may be made that 
there will be no difficulty whatsoever. 

7. So it appears that if the industry is developed on cottage lines, as 
advocated by me, consumers will not suffer and the Government revenue will 
not be affected and as such there can be no objection to the adoption of this 
system. The advantages of which have been thorough^ discussed in my 
previous report and it has been shown that it cannot only provide employ¬ 
ment to a large number of men in this time of unemployment and acute 
economic distress in the country, which in itself is a sufficient cause for 
supporting it but it is the only system that can benefit the children of the 
soil and effectively prevent the undesirable from getting hold of this 
indu.stry. 

8. The Match industry in India is still in its infancy and I think Govern¬ 
ment may shape its destiny in any way they like. If the Government accept 
the principle underlying my proposal to develop the industry on cottage 
lines, I suggest that following steps be taken to make it a practical proposi¬ 
tion. 

I. The present import duty on matches be declared to be protective and 
the duty be enhanced from lIs. 1-8-0 to Rs, 3 per gross with a view to stop 
the importation of .matches as far as possible. 

The present retail price of imported Swedish matches is pice per box. 
If the duty is enhanced to Rs. 3 per gross, the retail price will be 2 pice 
per box, i.e., the increase in price will be only J pice per box. It is presumed 
that at least one third of the people, who can now afford to purchase import¬ 
ed matches at pice per box will also be to purchase it at 2 pice per 
box and as the rate of the duty will be double Government will not at 
present on all probablity lose more than one third of the Customs revenue 
on matches. The match industry in the country will however be gainer as. 
the reduction in the importation of matches will provide further scope for 
its development. 

II. The loss in Customs revenue from matches be made up by the imposi¬ 
tion of excise duty on matches manufactured in the country. 

(a) I suggest that an excise duty of Rs. 1-2-0 per gross or | pice per box 
be imposed on the products of those factories, the output of which is over 
1,000 gross per day or 280 thousand gross per annum (Taking 280 working 
days per annum). 

The products of these factories are at present selling in the mai'ket at 
1 pice per box. The result of the excise'duty will be that they have to sell 
their products at li pice per box. They will find market amongst those 
people that used to jjurchase imported matches at pice per boxes but 
would not be able to do so as the price of the imported matches would be 
enhanced to 2 pice per box. 

(b) An excise duty of As. 4 iier gross should be levied, on the products 
of the factories producing 100 to 1,000 gross of matches per day. I think 
this duty will not affect the .sale of their products at 1 pice per box. 

(c) Oottogo workers producing less than 100 gross per day should be 
exempted from paying any excise duty for at least five years just to help 
them to consolidate their position. 

III. Factories producing 100 gross of matches per day should be registered 
and should be under license. They should not be allowed to i)roduce more 
than what they have now stated to be their output and no increased output. 
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will be sanctioned when fresh license should be issued. This will help the 
further development of the industry on cottage lines. 

IV. Those factories that will not be under license (i’.e., those whose 
outturn will be less than 100 gross per day) will not be allowed to manufac¬ 
ture splints and veneers. The factories that will be under license will be 
allowed to manufaetur'e splints and veneers only to the extent that they 
require. Their excess producion of splints and veneers can he sold to Govern¬ 
ment only but the Government will not be bound to purchase it. 

V. Government should arrange to supply splints and veneers to cottage 
workers and small factories. The demand can be met partly by starting 
suitable factories at forest sites and partly by obatining supplies from the 
surplus production of the existing factories. If any of the large factories 
fail to stand the competition on account of the policy of Government to 
develop the industry on cottage lines, it need not close down its business 
entirely. It can he converted into splints and veneer making factory. 

If the factories are put under license and the cottage workers are made 
dependant upon Government for the supply of splints and veneers, the 
industry will be under the complete control of Government. Over production 
can he easily prevented and if it be necessary to levy an excise duty oa the 
products of cottage industries also, there will be no difficulty whatsover and 
no agency will be required to collect the duty. All that has to be done is 
to increase the price of the quantity of splints necessary to produce one gross 
boxes of matches by the amount of the duty that Government may want to 
impose per gross. 

VI. Government should organise a depot for the supply of chemicals of 
standard quality, papers, etc., in small quantities at wholesale rates to the 
cottage workers and small factories as suggested in my previous note and 
efforts should be made to induce the cottage workers to adopt a standard 
formula to ensure the good quality of their products. 

VII. The factories under license should be made to maintain a cost chart 
and a chart showing the selling price of matches. 

9. It is said that “ the Swedish Trust has at its command exceedingly 
large capital resources and faced with the prospects of closing its factories as 
a result of the excise duty it may resolve to initiate a price war regardless 
of cost ”. I do not think there will be any such danger, if my scheme be 
adopted. If the factories of the Trust are put under license and are not 
allowed to produce more than what they have now stated to be their output, 
they cannot control the market. However, they may reduce the price so long 
there will be no over production, other factories will not be affected. 
Besides, tlmrc can be no incentive to initiate a price war if they know that 
they cannot expand their business to profit by it later. 

10, Now if the above scheme is accepted it is to he considered what will 
be its effects upon— 

(1) the consumers, 

(2) Government, and 

(3) the existing factories. 


CONSOMEUS. 

The genera] consumers will not at all be affected. They will obtain their 
matches at the very same price ah wdiich they are buying at present. Only 
a very few people who will not purchase cheap matches available in the country 
and will insist on having imported matches inspite of the imposition of 
prohibitive duty to .stop the importation will have to purchase it at 2 pice 
instead of the present rate of li'pice per box. They are a few upper class 
people, who can very well afford to pay extra I pice per box and .so we need 
not take any serious notice about it. The really poor people however will 
be greatly benefited if the industry is developed on cottage lines. In my 
previous report I have spoken of another class of matches made of rejected 
splints that are selling in the Calcutta market places and in mofassil ‘ hats ’ 
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not in boxes hut as loose sticks as is the custom in Japan. Some 200 or 300 
match sticks, i.e., contents of 2 or 3 boxes arc available for one pice. Witli 
the growth of the match industry, more rejected splints will he available and 
so the supply will (>e greater. Those who are really poor can use thi.s cheap 
stuff. 


Government Revenue. 

If m.y scheme is accepted I believe, from the revenue point of view, 
Govcrnineut will be gainer. The Customs revenue from matches may be 
reduced to some extent but it will very well be eompen.sated by the excise 
duty, T have suggested and I should not be surprised if the total revenue 
from matches (Customs duty as well as Excise duty) come up to the high 
figure of 1922-23. Besides the development of the match industr5f in the 
country will bring in more revenue to the coffers of Government in other 
wny.s. It will effect an increase in the importation of chemicals and papers 
and will considerably increase forest revenue. 

Phospect op the Existing Factories. 

If my scheme is accepted I do not think it will seriously affect any of the 
existing factories. In my previous report, I have shown that the imposition 
of Excise duly of As. 4 jier gross will not affect the retail sale of matches 
at 1 pice per box and so the factories producing less than 1,000 gross per day 
will be quite safe. In case of factories producing more than 1,000 gross per 
day, I have suggested the imposition of a duty of Rs. 1-2-0 per gross or 
i pice per box and I fully realise that its effect will bo that they will have 
to .sell their products at -Jpioe per box. It appears from the statement of 
seaborne trade of British India that 7,928,-522 gross of mattshes are still 
imported into India and on enquiry in the market, I understand that import¬ 
ed matches are selling at li pice per box. I have suggested a prohibitive 
duty of lls. 3 per gross on imported matches and it is hoped that it will effect 
a considerable reduction in the importation of matches and will thus afford 
scope for the large factories to capture the market so long dominated by the 
imported matches. If the small factories can pay A.s. 4 per gross o,s excise 
duty and still sell their products at 1 pice per box, the large factories can 
speiid As. 1 per gross to improve the quality of their matches as the duty 
of pice per box (or Rs, 1-2-0 per gross) that I have suggested will not affect 
their margin of profit if they soil their products at li pice ))er box. Foreign 
capital has been invested only in large factories and 1 should like to create 
.such a situation that they cannot compete with the small factories and in 
their struggle for existence their products will have to compete with matehes 
imported from foreign countries which the factories run with foreign capital 
want to avoid for obvious reasons. There are of course .some Indian factories 
whose outturn is more than 1,000 gross per d.sy. I think they will be able 
to .stand the competition if they can improve the qimlity of their matches 
for which I have provided for them A.s. 4 per gross in my scheme. If any 
factory fail to stand the <;oijipetition it will be converted into splints and 
vonoor factory. Even if my stffieme affect the interest of a few large Indian 
lactories, it .should not stand hi our way if we take into consideration the 
larger interest of tlio connlry that it will .serve. 

II. vSo it appears That the development of match industry on cottage 
linos is. not only highly desirable in the best interest of the country, hut it 
is very well within the range of practical politics and as such 1 hope my 
proposals will receive the earnest consideration of the Tariff Board and the 
Government, 

S. 0. MITTER, 
Indusfrinl EtKjvnti'r. Vp/kjuI. 


P.S .—I under,stand that in their recent evidence before the Tariff Board, 
the representatives of the small match factories run on cottage lines, have 
challenged my statement that their cost of prodtictiou varies from Rs. 1-2-0 



to Rs. 1-4-0 per gross. As a matter of fact these are the very people who 
gave me the above figure a year ago which I verified to be correct by per¬ 
sonal inspection of a very large number of factories. They seem to be under 
the impression that Government will impose some excise duty and they think 
that if they can show that their cost of. production is higher than that of 
the large factories, they will get proportionate relief and this is why they 
are anxious to submit an exaggerated figure of their cost of production, 
However on enquiry in the market I have just come to know that the whole¬ 
sale price of their product is Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per gross and that of the 
large power driven factories i.s frmn Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 per gross. If 
they can .sell their products at Rs. 1-6-0 per gross it is obvious that their 
cost of production cannot be higher than Rs, 1-2-0 to Rs, 1-4-0 per gross 
as stated by me. 


S. C. MJTTER. 
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Ora] evidence of Mr. A. T. WESTON, Director of Industries, 
Bengal, and Mr. S. C. MITTER, Indu&trial Engineer, 

Bengal, recorded at Calcu'ta on Wednesday, 
the 15th February, 1928. 

In troductory. 

President. —Mr. Weston, are you the Director of Industries, Bengal? 

Mr, Weston. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Mitter, what is your official position? 

Mr. Mitter. —am the Industrial Engineer attached to the Department of 
Industries, Bengal. 

President. —How long have you been in this office? 

Mr. Mitter. —Since October, 1926, 

President, —^What are your qualifications? 

Mr. Mitter. —I am a Mechanical Engineer graduated from the University 
■of London. I took my apprentice training in Messrs. Huston and Hornsby 
Lincolnshire in England and then I came back to India. 

President. —You are a general Mechanical Engineer? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President .—Have you had any training in match manufacture? 

Mr. Mitter. —No. 

President .—Mr. Weston, am I to understand that these two representa¬ 
tions that we have received from your Department represent the views of 
the Department? 

Mr. Weston .—No, 

President.—kres they Mr. Mitter’s pensonal views? 

Mr. Weston .—Yea. 

President. —It is rather awkward, when we are dealing with a Depart¬ 
ment, that we have to consider the personal views of an officer working in 
that department. We should be very glad to have Mr. Mitter’s personal 
views. Here we are examining the Department and we would like to have 
the views of the Department. As a matter of fact where Government De¬ 
partments are concerned, we don’t take the personal views of the highest 
Government officials unless they are prepared to come forward as ordinary 
witnesses. 

Mr, Weston. —If you asked for the views of the Department, I could not 
do that without submitting them through the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, 

President. —Not necessarily 1 I don’t mean the Government views, I 
mean the views of the Department itself. That would not commit the Govern¬ 
ment to any policy. There is a distinction. For instance, we had the 
Railway Board before us which gave its own views. Its officers give their 
own views as the views of the Railway Board and not as the views of the 
Government of India. In that sense I wish to know whether your Depart¬ 
ment has any views on this subject apart from Mr. Mitter’s views, 

Mr. Weston. —I suppose the Department would speak through me as 
Director and I have accumulated considerable opinion about this. 

President. —The procedure we propose to follow is this. We will examine 
Mr. Weston as representing the Department and Mr. Mitter from his own 
personal point of view. 

Ms. Weston.—M-T, Mitter is my Assistant who has given particular atten¬ 
tion to the match industry round Calcutta run mostly on cottage lines and 
it is in that respect that he has put forward those two papers thus crystal- 
ising his own observations and experience. 
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PreMent.—Mr. Mitter liaa written two very exhaustive notes and we 
shall have to examine him on some of the points raised therein. 

Mr. Mathias .—You send the first note under cover of a demi-ofiBcial leti^r 
in which you don’t state whether it has been accepted by the Industries 
Department or not, 

Mr, Weston .—It has not been accepted by the Industries Department. 

Mr. Mathias .—The reason why I ask is because I was not sure from your 
demi-official letter. 

Mr. Weston .—The notes before you must not certainly be considered as 
containing the considered opinions of the Department of Industries. 

President .—Have you read Mr. Mitter’s notes? 

Mr. Weston .—I have. 


Mr. Mitter’s views. 

President. —Mr. Mitter’s views appear to be that this industry requires 
entire reorganization in so far as matches are manufactured by machinery 
and that if the industry is converted on the cottage industry basis, it would 
be beneficial to the people. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes,, 

President .—That is to say, the industry is proceeding wrongly from your 
point of view and it must be split up into small factories such as those we 
saw and it would be to the economic good of India, if that was done. 

Mr., Miff er.—Yes. 

President .—I will take two or three of these points as they arise out of 
these notes. Your contention is also this, that at present the costs of the 
cottage factories are about tlie same as those of the larger factories and 
that if there is any difference, it does not matter. Is that right? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —Then, you make certain proposals as to how to foster this 
cottage industry, so that gradually all the big factories die out and the 
imported matches is taken by the cottage factories. 

Mr. Mitter .—Here the big factories do not die out. 

President .—Who dies out then? 

Mr. Mitter .—Nobody dies out except the importation of foreign matches. 

President .—As soon as the importation of matches dies out, the place of 
whole demand of the country is supplied by these cottage factories. 

Mr. Mitter. —No, by the products of the big, up to date power driven 
factories. 

President .—What part of the production goes to the cottage factories m 
that case? Let us be clear as to what we mean. At present the demand 
of the country may be estimated at about 17 million gross, of which 14 
million gross are already being manufactured, as far as I can see, by the 
local factories excluding cottage factories. The factories are equipped for 
the production of 18 million gross. The imports are 3 million gross. So that 
pretty nearly the country is equipped for all its production and therefore 
there is not much room for expansion if the cottage industry wishes to 
expand. On the present figures it must expand at the expense of the larger 
factories, that is the position. That being so, it necessarily follows that 
the larger factories must give way to the smaller factories if the smaller 
factories are to expand. We will assume that all the imports vanish. Then, 
if the smaller factories are to expand they can only expand at the expense 
of the larger factories established in India. 

Mr. Mitter.—What 1 say is that the market for the imported matches 
will be taken over by the products of the big factories. 

President .—What is the market? I have just given you the figures. 

Mr. Mitter .—Whatever the importation might be that is now going on! 
Those matches that are now selling at 1* pice per box will be replaced by 

IV N 
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<he products of the big factories and the matches which are now selling at 
1 pice will he taken over hy the products of the cottage factories. 

President .—You can’t take over like that. 

Mr. Muter. —There will be some big factories which will have no market 
and those factories will eventually have to he converted into splint and veneer 
making factories. 

President. —^Why? 

Mr. Mitter .—I have assumed this factor that the development of this 
industry, if it is to be for the best interests of the country, should he on 
the lines of the cottage industry. 

President .—That is just my point. Your view is that the development 
of the industry .should take place on the cottage industry lines and therefore 
the bigger factories must eventually vanish. If that is your contention, the 
logical conclusion must he that. You cannot draw any line in the middle. 

Mr. Weston .—That presupijoses that the capacity of the existing, organi¬ 
sed large factories is equivalent to India’s needs. 

President. —Yes. I think these are the main points. Then, you make 
certain subsidiary proposals in order to promote the cottage industry. 

Mr. Mitter. —^Yes. 


Mr. IFc.^fon’.s views. 

President. —Mr. Weston, you have heard Mr. Hitter’s views and I would 
like to know how far the Department is in agreement with those views. 

Mr. Weston .—The Department of Industries main objective is of course 
to foster, and encourage the development of Indian industries in the interests 
of India’s own people and therefore when my young assistant here comes 
forward with this very laudable object, I naturally give him all the possible 
sympathy and scope that T can, in order to see that if there is any real 
substance in his claims and to ensure that they shall receive due considera¬ 
tion. I myself have had considerable experience in factory management and 
organisation—not exactly in the manufacture of matches hut I have had 
experience of mass production methods—and I could not support for one 
moment the idea tfiat given a free field the Cottage Industries could expand 
at the expense of the larger factories. 

President .—That is one poiiit. You are talking of what may happen in 
open competition. But the other point that Mr. Mitter is making is that 
the cottage industry must he fo.stcred and that it ought to be fostered and 
that if it is fostered, it will be to the economic good of India. What is your 
view about that as Director of Industries? 

Mr. Weston.—Of course as a matter of policy in the direction in which 
Mr. Hitter’s sympathies lie, the responsibility for that direction will have 
to be taken outside the Department and I could not take that responsibility. 
I take this responsibility and I would .say that the interests of India could 
be secured as well by the establishment of larger organised match manufac¬ 
turing concerns^—in fact better in the long run than those interests could be 
secured by the fostering of small, detached and in practice ver.y crude and 
sweated cottage industries. 

Mr. Mathias .—When yoii refer to the interests of India, you refer to the 
economic interests, don’t you? 

Mr. Weston. —Yes, that is to say India is a tremendous market; all people 
require matches and India’s resources in material are ample to supply those 
requirements. That is my firm conviction. 

I)r. Matthai .—It really comes to this, Mr. Weston, that from the economic 
point of view you don’t consider that there is any case for encouraging 
cottage match factories. 

Mr. Weston. —No. 

Dr. Matthai .—It practically comes to that? 

Mr. We.Uon. —Yes, from my experience. 
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Dr. Matthai. —Is there any kind of ground, apart from that, on which 
you would try to establish a case for encouraging cottage match factories? 

Mr. Weston. —^No, I am very sorry but I cannot adduce any additional 
matter. With my long experience and knowledge of this case I could not 
support a proposition that we should in any way back cottage industries on 
the scale just described as against larger factories. My policy would be to 
encourage my Indian brethren and colleagues to do all they could to establish 
the organised factory match industry by Indian management and technical 
ability on adequate lines, and I think with the full co-operation of Govern¬ 
ment departments like the Forest Department more in that direction could 
be done. I should suggest to you from my experience that the Forest Depart¬ 
ment has never yet placed all its resources at the disposal of this industry. - 

President. —They have themselves admitted that. They have not had the 
chance of doing so. 

Dr. Matthai. —I should like to know the experience of your Department. 
I take it that in Bengal since the duty was raised to Bs. 1-8-0 there has been 
a very considerable development of cottage match factories. 

Mr. Weston. —Speaking generally, yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —And the experience of your Department has also been that 
more recently cottage factories have been disappearing? 

Mr. Weston. —^Yes, most certainly. 

Dr. Matthai. —In the light of the opinion expressed a little while ago the 
disappearance of these cottage factories is on the whole a healthy movement; 
at any rate no serious interest of the country Ls injured by the disappearance 
of these cottage factories? 

Mr. Weston. —I don’t think so. 

dottaije Industries. 

President. —We must first understand what is meant by cottage industries. 
Mr. Mitter, we went out together to see these cottage industries, didn’t we? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —The impression that these cottage industries that we saw 
left in my mind was this—you may correct me if I am wrong—that splints 
and veneers were manufactured in the ordinary way by machinery by one 
man in one place and then the splints and veneers were taken by the same 
man to another place where he had certain appliances such as frames, dipping 
frames and so on where he employed a number of people to finish the splints 
and the boxes. Then, the same man disposed of the finished boxes either 
himself or through his agents, is that correct? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, that is what you have actually seen. 

President. —I also asked you whether any manufacture was carried on as 
a home industry by which I meant this that a family or so who had nothing 
much to do during the day thought that they would like to add to their 
income and would like to get a few splints and veneers for boxes—ready-made— 
and take these to their homes, buy the necessary chemicals, paper and other 
things required, and. then finish the splints and veneers and .sell them outeide 
without the interference of a middleman. I under-stood you to say that there 
was not any case of that kind. 

Mr. Mitter. —Not of the type you are now describing. 

President. —Now that is the kind of industry where poor, respectable 
people who cannot go and seek employment outside as labourers might well 
make a little money by doing this work at home. That is not the case so 
far as this industry is concerned. All the cases that you have given in your 
first note are of the fir.st type that I described ; that is to say the.y were 
employed by some man who was interested in splints and veneers and who 
distributed these splints and veneers to those people who took them home and 
brought them finished back to the factory and this middleman really was 
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running a small factory. Instead of running it under one roof, lie was 
running it under two or three different roofs. When you say that you want 
to foster the cottage industry, are these the lines on which you want the 
industry to develop? 

Mr. Mitter. —^My suggestion was this that some of the operations now 
carried on inside the factory building could be very easily done by people at 
home. 

President. —Which operations do you mean? 

Mr. Mitter. —Levelling, filling, box making and so on. 

President. —They can be done and at present they are being done. 

Mr. Mitter. —They are being carried on by people in their homes, but they 
are doing these for the middlemen. 

President. —What advantage has that got? If you ask these people to go 
to the factories, they will get their wages and will work in the ordinary way, 
but you want to substitute for that sort of labour a sort of irregular labour 
working in their homes. That is what you are doing. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —I should like to understand in what way would that be an 
improvement in the condition of labour? You would be taking away work 
from 100 people who get more wages and .substituting in their place 500 men 
who would work , about 2 hours a day and get less wages. 

Mr. Mitter. —My idea is that there are not many people in Bengal, at 
least amongst the unemployed, who would like to leave their houses and 
would like to go and work in big factories. That is the reason why I suggest 
this. 

President. —Have you any idea as to how much employment you can give. 

Mr. Mitter. —I should say a fairly large number. 

President. —Could you give me any idea? 

Mr. Mitter. —About one-third. 

President. —Do you mean one-third of the population? 

Mr, Mitter. —About one-third of the unemployed men. 

President. —What do you estimate the number at? 

Mr. Mitter. —It is nearly a year since I went through the Unemployment 
Committee’s Report. 

President. —Would it be 200,000 or 600,000? 

Mr. Mitter. —It would not be so much as that. It is very difficult for 
me to give you an idea. 

President. —^What sort of youngmen are you thinking of? 

Mr. Mitter. —Some of them have just passed the matriculation examina¬ 
tion and some of them have passed the I.A. or I.Sc. examination. 

President. —Do you think that they would sit and work for ten hours a day? 

Mr. Mitter.—'Not 10 hours a day. 

President. —I am showing you how much a man can earn in a day or in 
a month. Do yon mean to suggest that this educated labour would seriously 
work under those conditions? 

Mr. Mitter.—1 should think so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your idea really conies to this that yon would take employ¬ 
ment from the hands of the labouring classes and give it to middleolass young 
men. 

Mr. Mitter .—No. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is what it really comes to. 

Mr. Mitter. —I am not taking away the employment from anybody. What 
1 do say is that the number of people actually required, provided a scheme 
like this is adopted, will not he found in Bengal. We will want additional 
labour. 
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Dr. Matthai. —If you had a development of the factory system, that would 
provide employment for the lewdest classes of the community and if you had 
a development of cottage factories, you might find employment for the middle- 
class. What your suggestion comes to is that the movement in one direction 
might be checked in order that the movement in the other direction might be 
encouraged. 

Mr. Mitter. —If you use only first class machines, the number of operatives 
required will be less. But if all the operations that are now carried on by 
machine are to he done by hand, then the number of hands required will be 
more. 

President. —Mr, Mitter, supposing you applied that principle to many 
other industries, I daresay the population of India can dispense with a con¬ 
siderable amount of machinery. 

Mr. Mitter. —It is not practicable in the case of other industries but it is 
practicable from the point of view of the Match industry because my con¬ 
tention is that the cost of production with or without machinery is almost 
the same. 

President. —Take the sewing machines. If you don’t allow the use of 
sewing machines, it will be possible to provide employment for 20 people 
where one machine is used now. It is a thing which can be done at home. 
Any student who can find a little time can do that. In the same way type¬ 
writers can be dispensed with. If you really carry your proposal to its logical 
conclusion it simply means this that wherever you can dispense with machin¬ 
ery you can do so in order to provide employment for more people in the 
country. 

Mr. Mitter. —Not necessarily. 

President.—I have given you these two instances. To give you one more 
instance, why have rotary presses? 

Mr. Mitter. —In the case of typewriting, it is a question of time. For 
instance, the reporter is taking down notes. We know that this work can t 
be done by hand. But in the case of the Match industry, that is not the 
case. 

President.—I am just trjung to show' that there are many spheres of life 
where you can employ human labour and dispense with small machines. 

Mr. Mathias. —Mr. Weston, are you aware of the conditions in the tailor¬ 
ing business in, say, London perhaps about 20 years ago? 

■ Mr. Weston. —Yes. 

Mr. Maf/lias.—There was a good deal of this home industry very much 
on the lines which Mr. Mitter suggests in regard to the cottage industry, 
that is to say, the tailors in the West End let out the finishing and sewing 
of clothes, usually to female labour. You remember that there was a good 
deal of interest taken in the matter and the general conclusion was that the 
“ sweating ” in that industry was tremendous. 

Mr. Weston. —Yes, indescribably bad. 

Mr. Mathias. —The conditions of labour were very bad in that industry. 

Mr. Weston. —Yes, 

Mr. Mathias.—Bo that, speaking generally without having a very strong 
trades union or some authority which will impose proper labour conditions, 
you would find that a home industry of that type would not conduce to the 
welfare of labour? 

Mr. Weston. —Yes, every time. I am of the opinion that that type of 
unorganised, detached, individual operative home industry .subsidiary to some 
central employer or organization, is woefully weak economically and ulti¬ 
mately results, under the competitive system of industries which we have 
developed to-day, in the home industry going to the wall or as nearly to that 
as possible and it becomes a sweated industry. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is peculiarly applicable to large towns like Calcutta? 

Mr. Weston. —Certainly. 
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President. —I have gone very carefully through yoiir first note and as far 
as I can see, taking the first 19 factories given there, their daily output 
comes to 1,060 gross per day and according to the figures that you have 
given the total number of persons employed is 712 roughly besides 604 fami¬ 
lies, If you just look at it, it means that there is less than one gross avail^le 
for each family and each person. 

Mr. Hitter. —^May I point out that these figures are probably not correct? 
I have only given the figures supplied to me. 

President. —I am only pointing out to you, lest you might have formed 
your judgment on these figures, that the remuneration for all the labour em¬ 
ployed according to your own figures is probably 6 annas. That would mean 
a very hard day’s work, to do a complete gross a day for six annas, and I 
doubt very much whether the industry can afford to pay as much as .six annas 
for your labour under economic conditions. 

Mr. Weston. —Per gross? 

President. —Yes, So that the amount of unemployment that you can cure 
will be very small and it would be under far more arduous conditions than 
if they sought employment elsewhere. Don’t you agree that that would be 
the case if these figures are accei>ted? 

Mr. Hitter. —Provided these figures are correct! 

President. —I do not know whether the figures are correct or not, 

Mr. Weston. —^There are no means of checking whether these figures are 
correct or not. 

Mr. Hitter. —Neither can I say that these figures are absolutely correct. 

President. —You put forvi^ard these figures on which very much of your 
argument is based, and if these figures are not reasonably correct, it is very 
difficult to base any argument on them. What do you expect me to do P Am 
I to accept these figures? Then, there is an end of it. 

Dr. Mattkai. —How exactly were these figures collected? 

Mr. Hitter.—i we.nt round myself to the different manufacturers and asked 
them how many people they were employing. Take for instance factory No. 4 
—R, N. Match Factory. They said they employed 10 adults, 8 females and 
12 boy.s. When they employed these men, they did not employ any o> 
labour but when they could not get these men inside the factory, the 
ployed outside labour. 

Dr. Matthai. —Personally you are not at all s.ati.sfied that these figures are 
reasonably accurate P 

Mr. Mitter. —Their explanation was that when they could get labour inside 
their own workshops, they did not employ any outside familie.s, but when 
there was a dearth of labour, they sent their work outside. 

Dr. Matthai. —Having done thi.s .survey such as it is, what is the im¬ 
pression that you have formed? Are these factories generally run on the 
basis that the man who owns the factory and runs it as far as pos,gible employs 
the labour of his own joint family and it is only in rare cases that people 
from outside are brought in on a wage basis? Would that be a correct infer¬ 
ence ? 

Mr. Mitter. —When the output is more than 100 gro.ss a day, he has to 
employ outside labour. 

Dr. Matthai. —The factories that you showed us in our visits recently at 
least do not correspond to that impression? 

Mr. Mitter. —Quite right. 

Dr. Matthai. —But in your survey on which you base these note.s, did 
you get any different impression? 

Mr. Mitter.—I did get, but I can’t exactly remember w'hat it was because 
it is about a year old. 

President. —It is a pity we have not been able to find any of these factorie.s, 
nor have you been able to find them for ns. They don’t exist apparently. 
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Mr. Mittef. —They did exist at the time I made this survey and they 
might have disappeared now. 

President.—But at present you don’t think that they exist, do you? 

Mr. Mitter. —I don’t know either way, because after the 10th February 
1927, I had never been to these factories. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any information on this subject as to whether 
there does exist anything in the nature of joint family match manufacture? 

Mr. MitUr. —No. But I did visit one in Comilla four years ago where 
Dr. Nandi’s machines were first developed and there in a factory house under 
a joint family system they were cutting up splints and veneers under a hand 
chopping arrangement. That factory has disappeared. 

Mr. Mathias. —That is the only one of which you have any knowledge? 

. Mr. Mittcr. —That is one that I know of, which has been brought to our 
notice as a Department. 

J*resict ,—You have given us some cost figures in paragraph 2 of your 
first note. I don’t understand your figure of Bs. 1-2-3 which you say is the 
cost of f!ictorie,s working entirely by hand. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, including frame filling; that is to say they distribute 
these wooden frames to these houses. 

Prfsidc.nt.—Ami they ill the frames by hand and return them? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President.—Do you know how much a frame contains? 

Mr. Mitter. —I do not know. 

President. —It will take a very long time to do it. The other day 1 en¬ 
quired and I was told that one frame in a full size factory contained about 
33 boxes. If you mxiltiply that by 80, -it would give you the number of 
splints. 

Mr, Mitter. —Ye-s. 

President. —So, I say that it would take a long time. 

Mr. Mitter, —That is the reason'why I suggest that factories using frame 
filling machines should be taken as standard factories. 

President. —You would have frame filling machines. 

Mr, Mitter. —Yes, that is what I have suggested. 

President. —This cost which you have given for frame filling, where did you 
get this from? 

Mr, Mitter. —From Mr. Ghose of the Bangiya Diasalai Karjalaya. 

President. —I think his figures are absolutely different. 

Mr. Mitter. —These are the figures given to me by hjm. 

President.—Vfe examined him only the other day. His costs are— 

Rs. A. P. 

Excluding depreciation.13 9 

Including depreciation . . . . . 1 4 4i 

Including profits . , . . . . . 1 5 If 

Mr. Mitter. —Perhaps those are his latest figures. 

President. —If you take Rs. 1-2-0 .... 

Mr, Mitter. —It varies from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. 

President. —If you take them at Rs. 1-4-0, the Swedish Company’s costs 
as they have given us so far without anything being included for profit, come 
to Rs. 1-3-11. To that they have to .add certain charges which bring- the 
price to Rs. 1-10-0 and their selling price to-day is Rs, 1-12-0, so that if these 
men produce matches at Rs. 1-2-0, there is a margin of 10 annas a groso, 

Mr. Mitter .—It varies from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. 
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President. —-We will assume a price of Rs, 1-4-0. The Swedish matches 
sell at Rs. 1-12-0, but the bigger factories are selling at Rs. 1-10-0. So that 
if your figures are accepted as correct, there is a big margin. 

Mr. Mitter, —Provided the existing conditions continue. 

President. —T am talking of tho present moment. So that, in fact, the 
bigger factories on these figures will require protection against cottage fac¬ 
tories. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —-What is then your complaintP If your men can manufacture 
matches at Rs. 1-4-0 and if the selling price is Rs. 1-9-0 or Rs. 1-10-0 for 
Indian factories and Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 1-14-0 for the Swedish Match Company, 
there is a very big margin. 

Mr. Mitter. —Two days ago I came across a man who is the selling agent 
of WIMCO matches. He is selling his matches at Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-9-0 per 
gross. 

President.—We have received their selling price as Rs. 1-12-0 which in¬ 
cludes all the charges. Probably he gets 3 annas off and so he may be selling 
at Rs. 1-9-0. Even so there is a margin of five annas, and you cannot say 
that a margin of five annas is a poor return on a small investment like that. 

Mr. Weston. —One could not say that tho big factories are crushing the 
small factories. 

President. —Supposing I were to accept your figures as correct and if I 
found the lowest selling price w.as Rs. 1-9-0, and there was a margin of five 
annas, that ought to be sufficient to cover all the profits of the cottage fac¬ 
tories. 

Mr. Mitter. —There will be an occasion when big factories . . . 

President. —We have not reached that stage. 

Mr. Mitter. —I am assuming that stage. After having assumed that stage 
I have just drawn up this. 

President.—Let us take the case of what might happen. You consider that 
Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 is their price without allowing for any profits. That 
is the factory cost. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —What do you consider a fair profit? 

Mr. Mitter. —Rs. 1-4-0 is the factory cost. I find that I have not allowed 
anything for the interest on the amount of money they have invested. Taking 
everything into consideration, labour, trouble, etc., I should say 2 to 24 
annas. 

President. —That brings it to Rs. 1-6-0. 

Mr. Mitter.—Sa,y Rs. 1-7-0, 

President, —And that must remain more or less as a permanent figure, is 
it not? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —If the bigger factories manufacture their matches at Re. 1, 
then you suggest that some measures ought to be adopted by Government to 
enable the cottage industries to make good the difference of five annas or so. 
Is that not your point .P 

Mr. Mitter. —^Yes. 

President. —That is to say, Government must come to the rescue of the 
more expensive manufacture. 

Mr. Mitter.—Yes. 

President. —Indefinitely P 

Mr. Mitter. —I say at least for some years to come. 

President. —Can you suggest to me any directions in which you can satisfy 
the Government that if this extra five annas protection is given now. the 
industry would not require any more assistance? 
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Mr. Mitter. —Do you mean if they got sufiScient protection for say 5 or 6 
years ? 

President. —Supposing all foreign competition is shut out and the com¬ 
petition is between you and the larger factories and supposing the larger 
factories bring down their cost by say 4 or 6 annas below your cost, then 
what do you expect the Government to do? 

Mr. Mitter. —I expect the Government to do what I have said here to 
assist the cottage workers by supplying them with cheap splints and veneers. 

President. —How do you expect the Government to arrange for the cheap 
supply of splints? Do you mean cheaper supply? 

Mr. Ghose’s opinion. 

Mr. Mitter. —The match factories are now paying 6 annas per gross. In 
the investigation report of Mr. A. P. Ghose I find that if a factory for manu¬ 
facturing splints and veneers were established in the forests, then it would be 
possible to manufacture at 3 annas per gross. 

President .^You are entitled to quote his figures but he has not appeared 
before us to satisfy us about those figures. We wrote to him twice to appear 
before us but he has declined to do so. I am afraid we cannot base any 
conclusions on what he has said and we are not prepared to accept any of 
his statements. 

Mr. Mitter. —I can’t help. 

President. —We have no means of verifying whether what he has said is 
correct or not, 

Mr. Mitter, —That is true. 

President. —Unless Mr. Ghose satisfies us, we should not be prepared to 
accept any of his statements: in fact, it is not the practice of the Board to 
accept anybody’s statements unless he comes forward and substantiates them. 
If your information is based on Mr, Ghose’s opinion, unless you are prepared 
to bring Mr. Ghose here and satisfy us that what he has said is reasonably 
correct, I think it would be idle for us to discuss any further. If Mr, Ghose 
is your authority, I have nothing to say but if you are quoting Mr. Ghose 
before us, our answer is “ we do not know Mr. Ghose ”. 

Mr. Mitter.—Yhen, I cannot help. 

President. —Unless you have formed any independent judgment! We 
should be very glad to have your own views—apart from what you have 
gathered from a perusal of Mr. Ghose’s literature. 

Mr. Mitter. —I have never had the opportunity of verifying Mr. Ghose’s 
information. When Mr. Ghose was appointed by the Government of Bengal 
to investigate the question of the Match Industry in Bengal, I naturally had 
to place some amount of confidence on his figures. 

President. —Has the Government of Bengal accepted Mr. 'Ghose’s report? 

Mr. Weston. —No. I am speaking from memory now. 

President. —I have read through Mr. Ghose’s reports. We are very much 
interested in ascertaining how he arrived at those results because the results, 
as far as we have seen in this enquiry which as you know has been going on 
now for some months, are entirely different from Mr, Ghose’s. Here is the 
evidence of 30 factories. We have examined a good number of them. The 
actual experience has not borne out some of the statements of Mr. Ghose. 

Mr. Weston. —I don’t think that Mr. Ghose has said that the cottage 
industries could work in competition with the larger factories using modern 
machinery. What he has said is that “ the use of modern machines and 
modern methods only can lead to success. There is room for very small and 
big factories and they can thrive side by side provided they are based and 
worked on proper lines ”. I accept the opinion that the use of modern 
machines and modern methods can alone lead to success. The Government 
of Bengal did not accept the truths of what Mr. Ghose said. What they 
said was “ these are the facts placed before us by a gentleman who has some 
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experience and states that he is an expert. Can the Department of Industries 
now put up a proposition for the supply of splints and veneers?” That is 
where .we are. 

President. —I think that if you read all the evidence that we have collected, 
you will find that you have reason to alter some of the conclusions from such 
evidence. 

Mr. Mitter. —I have gone through all the evidence. Mr. Banerji of the 
Muslim Match Factory in his evidence before the Tariff Board on \¥ednesday 
the 23rd March 1927, at Rangoon, says that in his factory which is quite 

big ... . 

President—li it a big one? 

Mr, Mitter.—-Yos, I think so. 

President.—Have you seen it? 

Mr, Mitter.—No. 

President. —We have seen the factory and we don’t consider it big. 

Mr. Mitter. —Take the ca.se of Adamjee’s factory, which has a production 
of 6,000 gross a day. They say that all the operations except the splint and 
veneer cutting are done by hand. 

President. —Therefore thoir costs are a little higher. We come back to 
the same point. 

Mr. Mitter. —What I am driving at is that all the operations need not be 
carried on by machine. 

President. —I concede a.t once that many of the operations which are now 
performed by ipachiuery can be performed by hand, I don’t dispute that 
proposition. My only point is that it is more expensive to employ labour 
where you can employ machinery. That is the only point where we differ 
That is a very small matter. 

Mr. Mitter,—The difference is not much -. that is my conclusion. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is one form of encouragement that you propose, is in 
not Mr. Mitter? Supposing hereafter the costs of these larger factories come 
down and the wholesale selling price also comes down as a result of that, in 
that case you would like the cottage factories to be supplied with splints and 
veneers under arrangement by Government at a lower price? What exactly 
is your idea? Should Government erect a factory and supply these splints 
and veneers? 

A (jrovenment factory. 

Mr, Mitter. —I suggest that Government should start a demonstration fac¬ 
tory and after running it a few years make it over to a co-operative organi¬ 
sation which will be able to run it economically. 

Dr, Matthai, —Are you familiar wdth the demonstration factory at Patna? 

Mr. Mitter. —T have been there once. 

Dr. Matthai. —They have not succeeded in doing things cheaper, have they ? 

Mr. Mitter. —If they wanted to make that factory self-supporting with only 
100 gross a day, I have nothing to say. So far as I can see, anything less 
than 700 gross a day will not lead to success. 

President. —Anyhow Government will have to manufacture at least on as 
big a scale as some of the big factories. Is not that so? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, just to prove that they can be manufactured. 

President. —I doubt very much whether Government will ever be able to 
manufacture anything more cheaply than anybody else. 

Mr. Mitter. —I assume that from Mr. A. P. Ghose’s statement. 

President. —It is not shewn so far. I do not know whether Government 
has actually succeeded in producing an article more cheaply than it could 
be done by a private agency efficiently run. 
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Mr, Mitte'i. —The only match factory rnn hy Government so far as I know 
is that run hy the Government of Bihar and Orissa but its output is so low. 

President. —I am asking you generally whether a Government business is 
run more economically than a private business. 

Mr. Mitter. —The Bihar Government have not run that factory to prove 
the commercial success. 

President, —That is no longer a demonstration factory. You want Gov¬ 
ernment to produce more cheaply than others, don’t you ? 

Mr. Mitter. —Government have not done anything on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Ghose. Mr. Gbose says that if a factory is .started in the forest 
itself .... 

President. —Again you are quoting Mr. Ghose. We have done with Mr. 
Ghose. 1 am just asking you as an officer interested in the development of 
industries whether you can show me any instance where Government has defi¬ 
nitely proved that it can manufacture anything—it doe.s not matter whether 
it is matches or anything else—more cheaply than a private agency. I am 
not inclined to dispute Mr. Ghose’s figures on the ground that Mr. Ghose 
has refused to ap^jear before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Mitter. —I don't think that Government have so far made any attempts 
with regard to the achievement of a commercial success of an enterprise. 

Mr. Mathias. —I think you have seen the costs of the Patna factory pro¬ 
ducing 100 gross a day. The factories for which you have given us costs are 
also producing between 60 and 100 gross a day. You give their costs as 
Re. 1-2-6 whereas the costs of the Patna factory are Rs. 2-4-9 per gross. 
That does not lend support to your contention that GovernUient can manu¬ 
facture more cheaply than a private agency. Government interference would, 
if anything, be to the disadvantage of the industry. 

Mr. Mitter. —I don’t think so. The factory should have been situated in 
a proper place which is in the forest side. If you take the Patna factory, it 
is not where it should have been placed. The Patna factory so far as I know, 
was intended to be a demonstration factory. 

President. —^Do you consider that if Government started a factory in the 
forest, it would be cheaper in the long run? 

Mr. Mitter. —I think so. 

President. —Do you suggest that the Swedish Match Company would not 
do so if it found more profitable p 

Mr. Mitter.—I am not sure that they are not going to do that in future. 

President. —They have said so that they don’t regard that as a commer¬ 
cial proposition. 

Dr. Matthai. —They have investigated that question very carefully. 

President. —If anybody had any experience of match manufacture per¬ 
haps you would admit that the Swedish people had. 

Mr. Mitter. —I am not in a position to accept as gospel truth what the 
Swedish, trust has said especially at a time when an enquiry, which is being 
held, was going to settle their future. 

President. —^That is their opinion and we have also gone into this question 
pretty fully and we are not sure that they arc not right. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing Government are not able to make them more 
cheaply than the existing factories, do you want Government to start « 
factory and supply splints and veneers at less than cost price, that is as a 
sort of bounty? 

Mr. Mitter. — Never. 

Mr. Mathias. —As the main supply of wood is from the Sundarhans there 
will, I think, be some difficulty in having your factory in the Sundarhans. 

Mr. Weston. —We .should not accept that. We know that there are great 
resources of wood up in the Terai and Kalimpong hill areas which have not 
been touched where there are better qualities of wood than genwa. 
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Mr. Mathias. —The Terai is somewhat inacceseibile. 

Mr. Weston.~Yes. 

President. —I don’t think that the Government of India would have any 
objection to the Government of Bengal undertaking this. If it is a feasible 
proposition that Government could manufacture splints more cheaply than 
any of these factories, I think that if you persuaded the Government of 
Bengal, it might be done. 

Mr. Muter. —We have not so far gone up to Government with any definite 
proposal. 

I)r. Matthai. —I understand that the Government of Bengal definitely 
turned down the project of a demonstration factory. 

Mr. Weston. —No. They asked me to come up with definite proposals. 

Dr. Matthai. —That was about two years ago. 

Mr. Weston. —Yes. They asked the Director of Industries if he could put 
up proposals for their consideration on the basis of Mr. Ghose’s report—I am 
speaking of course from memory—and it has not been done. One of the 
reasons why it was not done is that you are examining this question. 

President. —This is what the Government of Bengal in the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries, have written, in their letter to you No. 5461, 
dated'the ilth November 1925, “ In the circumstances explained above, Gov¬ 
ernment are of opinion that there is no .scope for the establishment of a self- 
contained match factory on the lines recommended by Mr. Ghose.” That 
is the opinion of the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. Mitter.~Yes, for a self-contained match factory. 

President. —There was no other proposal made by Mr. Ghose. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, a suggestion was made for the starting of a factory 
for making splints and veneers. 

President.-—T &m just trying to show you that we have examined witnesses 
about costs, including the Swedish Match Company, and the Swedish Match 
Company have definitely said that it would not be more profitable to establish 
a factory for cutting veneers and splints in the forest. They have given us 
reasons for not doing that. Except in one solitary instance where splints are 
being manufactured in Kashmir, no attempt has been made and it is not at 
all certain whether the Kashmir experiment will succeed or not because if it 
did, then it is not that the splints would be cheaper in any case but that the 
difficulty of getting sufficient quantities of wood might be got over to a certain 
extent. Here we are discussing the question whether it would be cheaper for 
Government to manufacture splints and veneers if it established a factory in 
the forest.s and on that we have no data except what you say probably basing 
your opinion on v.'hat Mr. Ghose had said. 

Mr. TYesfon.—Would not the Forest Department give you any reasonable 
idea? They knovr or should know what resources of wood they have. 

President. —They know what the resources of wood are but none of them 
are experienced enough to suggest what the commercial value of the project 
might be. 

Mr. Mathias. —Dehra Dun has not carried out any experiments. 

Mr. Mitter.—We are talking of splints. 

President. —Theoretically it siioiild appear to be feasible but applying prac¬ 
tical considerations it does not seem that it would be more economical. 

Mr. Weston,. —Mr. Ghase has mentioned a considerable number of woods 
suitable for match manufacture. A Forest Engineer told me that there was 
a lot of match wood available in the Kalimpong forests. I asked him “ why 
didn’t you tell u,s before ”. There was no answer to that. They simply do 
not know what resources they have in the matter of wood supply. 

President. —If that was so, supposing it was found cheaper to manufac¬ 
ture splints in the forest, what we are discussing is whether Government could 
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do it cheaper than the other factories. That is the point. Mr. Ghose thinks 
that Government can. 

Mr. Mitter. —I think that Government ought to give a lead to these small 
cottage manufacturers. If they arrange a proper lease of the forests, there 
will be no dearth of manufacturers who will be in a good position to manu¬ 
facture splints and veneers in the forest. 

President. —We are going away from the question under discussion. There 
is no difficulty about Government giving any lease, and there is no difficulty 
about their being able to get wood. All Governments, as far as we can under¬ 
stand, have tried to assist them in every way they can by giving them cheap 
leases, charging them small royalty and things like that ; so that enterprise 
is lacking as far as one can see and it does not appear to be a very paying 
proposition. 

Mr. Mitter. —That is on account of the unstable conditions of the industry. 

President. —That may be so. Now the whole point is whether Government 
can do better by undertaking the manufacture itself than a private agency. 

Mr, Mitter. —Private enterprise will do it cheaper undoubtedly but the 
reason why I have suggested that, is to give the small manufacturers a lead. 
After starting, the Government will gradually withdraw its interest and the 
factory will be run by co-operative organisations. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you considered this question? If Government started 
a splint and veneer factory in the forest and produced them cheaper, then the 
larger factories would also start their factories in the forest and thus bring 
down their cost of production more than the cottage factories. 

Mr. Mitter, —if the Government want to develop the home indirstry system 
of each match manufacture and decide to do it on the lines suggested by me, 
then the question of the bigger factories manufacturing veneers, etc., at the 
forest site does not appear. 

Mr. Mathias. —The scheme would not then reduce the difference between 
the cottage industries and the larger factories. The gap would still remain 
the same, so that you would not be able to establish that the cottage indus¬ 
tries would be able to compete. 

Mr. Mitter. —It is purely a matter of opinion, if Government decide to 
develop this industry on the lines I have advocated, then of course everything 
is clear; but if they say that the industry should be allowed to develop on 
other lines, then there may be some truth in what you say. 

Mr. Mathias. —If Government are to accept your proposal for a discri¬ 
minating excise, you will have to establish that at some period the cottage 
industry would be able to do without this excise. You cannot expect Gov¬ 
ernment to encourage an uneconomic system indefinitely. So far as we are 
able to see, you have not made any suggestions for reducing the costs which 
will not apply equally to the larger factories and therefore the gap must 
remain approximately constant and the cottage factories must always continue 
to have this discriminating excise. 

Mr. Mitter. —So long as the selling i)rioe of Indian matches manufactured 
by the home industry system do not exceed one pice per box, I am not 
prepared to admit that this system is uneconomical. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your proposals are really two I suppose. The first is that 
there should be central splint factories to supply splints and veneers cheaper 
than their present price and then there should be an excise duty upon 
factories which are not cottage factories. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, on factories producing over 100 gross a day. 

Pr. Matthai. —That is your test for a cottage factory. 

Mr. Mitter. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Has the Industries Department been able to arrive at a, 
satisfactory definition of cottage factories? I ask this question because, so 
far as we can see, the jirocesses employed by the small factories are not 
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essentially different from those employed by big factories like Esavi’s. There 
Is a large amount of manufacture done by hand in both cases. Have you 
arrived at any satisfactory definition? 

Mr. Weston, —It is impossible to define satisfactorily a cottage match 
manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Mathias, —Any arbitrai-y division such as 100 gross or 50 gross would 
be rather difficult to work. 

Mr. Weston, —I should think bo. 

Mr, Mathias. —It would be imposing a severe and undeserved handicap on 
factories that produce say 120 gross a day. 

Mr. Weston. —^It is quite conceivable. 

IHfjerential excise duty. 

President. —Mr. Mitter, let me understand your point about this differen¬ 
tial excise. That is one of the other subsidiary proposals you have made. 
You propose two kinds of excise, don’t you? In clause (a) you propose a 
duty of He. 1-2-0 on the products of those factories whose output is over 1,000 
gross per day or 2,80,000 per annum (taking 280 working days per annum); 
in clause (b) you propose that an excise duty of annas 4 per gross should be 
levied on the products of the factories producing 100 to 1,000 gross of matches 
per day and in clause (c) you say that cottage workers producing less than 100 
gross per day should be exempted from paying any excise duty for at least 
five years. As regards your second proposal it simply means that first of all 
you convert the big factories producing over 1,000 gross a day into small fac¬ 
tories producing 100 to 1,000 gross a day by giving these factories a prefer¬ 
ence of 14 annas per gross which is a tremendous dift'erence. It would pay 
a man to have 4 or 6 small units instead of 1 large factory. 

Mr. Mitter, —No! I don’t agree. I have explained this very fully in my 
supplementary note now lying before you. 

President. —That would not serve your purpose. Instead of having to com 
pete, as now, against these two categories of factories, you will then be left 
to compete against a lot of small factories. If you give factories producing 
100 to 1,000 gross per day a preference of 14 annas, then the big factories will 
go out with this difference in the duty. 

Mr. Mitter. —Not necessarily, this has been explained in my supplementary 
report. 

President. —Then your competition will begin with those factories produc¬ 
ing 100 to 1,000 gross a day and in their case there is a duty of 4 annas per 
gross and that 4 annas would not necessarily suffice for you. 

Mr. Mitter. —It will I think. 

President. —Not on the figures we have. Just now there is a margin of 
10 annas. They don’t get anything like that. They are getting about one or 
two annas less than the Swedish Match Company. Of course we are now talk¬ 
ing of the wholesale price. The retail price is one pice for both, so that there 
is no question of IJ pice per box. 

Pr. Matthai. —^You are an Industrial Engineer j why do you want to pena¬ 
lize an efficient factory? 

Mr. Mitter, —I have advocated it for the development of the industry on 
the lines, to be of the best interest to the country. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why do you want to encourage a man producing only 100 
to 1,000 gross a day? He is not a cottage worker. 

Mr. Mitter. —I simply said that to enable them to get at least some por¬ 
tion of the market. 

President.—Other factories cannot survive with a preference of 14 annas. 
iWe will put it this way. Supposing you get Bs, 1-8-0 to-day and then a duty 
-of 14 annas iis put up, that raises the price to Es. 2-6-0. Then these other 
people who pay only 4 annas will put up their price from Rs. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 1-12-0 and the big factories would be wiped out. Then the whole of the 
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organization will be converted into small factories producing less tkan a 
thousand gross. My colleague was rightly asking you whether you would be 
ill favour of that. Those are not cottage factories; why should you want to 
penalize bigger factories and compel them to restrict their production to below 
1,000 gross per day? You consider that these smaller factories should have a 
difference of 4 annas in the matter of excise. Supposing Government does not 
want to levy this excise because excise as I have explained more than once, is a 
purely revenue question, that is to say Government will only levy an excise 
when it wants money. Would you suggest that, even if Government did not 
want inoney? 

Mr. Mitter, —Government want money 1 Government want also to solve 
unemployment as far as it lies in their powers. 

President. —Supposing Government did not want the money. 

Mr. Mitter. —My contention is that the Government of India want money. 

Presidenf.—Government always want money; we all know that! They 
have got to show that they really want money and they have to satisfy the 
Assembly. Take the case of last j-ear’s budget. Government had a surplus 
and they did not know what to do with it so they remitted the provincial 
contributions. 

Mr. Mitter. —Bengal wants more money and wants to solve the unemploy¬ 
ment problem as far as possible. 

President. —Supposing Government did not want any money from the 
Match industry, do you suggest that they should levy an excise in order to 
give protection to that industry? 

Mr. Mitter. —My argument is that the Government of India actually want 
money and on that assumption I ha\'e based iny case. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing they don’t want money, w'hat is your proposal 
then ? 

Mr, Mitter. —The unemployment problem wants to be solved. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then you have no other proposal to make? 

Mr. Mitter. —Nothing besides what I have already said. 

President. —Then the cottage industry does not get any assistance. 

Mr. Mitter. —The only way we can offer any assistance, if that is possible, 
is by levying an excise duty. 

President. —I have shown you just now that two kinds of excise duty won’t 
do. Don’t you agree? 

Mr, Mitter. —I don’t. 

President. —Then if there is to be an excise duty, there must be one higher 
•excise duty and one lower and you want to keep the difference at 4 annas. 
Having got that 4 annas you must be able to satisfy Government that in five 
years time you would be able to do without it. At present have you got 
materials to show that you could do that?. 

Mr. Mitter. —That is what people say. I have not got any materials other 
.than what I have furnished in,two of my reports to substantiate my statement 
that within five years time they will be able to stand on their own legs. 

President. —^We cannot say that, people say so. We have got to say “ here 
are the costs to-day and these costs will come down by four annas or five 
annas in five years time ” and I am trying to get materials on which we 
.could say that. Have yon got those materials? 

Mr. Mitter. —I cannot give you anything besides what I have already given. 

President. —You know what our terms of reference are. We cannot go 
very much beyond our terms of reference. One of the conditions is that if we 
recommend any protection, the industry must be able to do without protec¬ 
tion at some future date, reasonably distant, and you say five years. We 
must have materials to show that in five years time the costs will come down 
by four or five annas and I want to know whether there are material* to 
show that so far as the cottage industries are concerned. In fact some at 
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the factories who appeared before us told us that their costs would be one 
or two higher relatively than those of tho big factories. 

Mr. Mitter. —Do they urge that:their cost of production will not coinG' 
down ? 

President. ~-Tt will not come down more rapidly than the cost of the 
bigger factories. The margin of four annas will continue. If such is the 
position what do you suggest we should do in order to enable us to report 
that the industry deseiu es' protection and that it would bo able to do wuthout 
it after some time. 

Mr. Miter. —1 have shown in my first rejmrt that the cost will come dow'n, 
vide sub-paras, (c), (d), (c) of para. 6. 

President, —If we were to say that the supporters of the cottage industry 
were not able tc place before us any materials to show that the industry 
would be able to do wiihout protection, then that is fatal to your c.aso. 

Mr. Mitter. —I believe, manufacturers who arc ijrocccding on cottage lines 
will be able to give you a better answer than 1 can. 

Dr. Miitthai.- Tt is simply an article of faith! 

President.- Board has examined the representatives of the Bangiya 
Deasalai Karjalaya and the Indian Match Manufacturers Association, Cal¬ 
cutta and the impression left on tho mind of tho Board was rather that this 
margin would continue to remain. 

Mr. Mitter. —The Indian Match Manufacturers Association gave ua en¬ 
tirely the other impression that if some sort of protection was given in five 
years time they would be able to reduce their costs. 

President. —No doubt they would be able to reduce their costs but you 
must also assume that tho larger factories would also he able to bring down 
their costs. When they botli brought down their costs the gap of f annas 
cannot be bridged and if that cannot be bridged that is fatal to the cottage 
industry. 

Mr. il/i<<cr.s«-But there is a minimum below which they can never come 
dnivn. 

Mr, Mathias. —Captain Petavel said in answer to my colleague at tho 
time of hi.s oral examination that on economic grounds no case could be 
e,stablished for the continuance of the cottage industry but that the case was 
to be supported on .sociological grounds. 

Mr. Mitter. —His opinion was entirely to the contrary when he said in his 
introductory note on “ Match Industry in Danger ” that the “ Cottage indus¬ 
tries using local wood, local labour, can produce matches at a lower price than 
the factories Indian or foreign 

Dr. Matthai. —Is there .any kind of Stale Aid administered by the Indus, 
trios Department in Bengal? 

Mr. We.stnn .— INo. 

Dr. Matthai.-fla there any proposal for Slate aid? 

Mr. TVcifoa.—It had been proposed and discussed. 

Dr. Matthai, —Is that just proposed? ' “ 

Mr. lFc.sio7i.—That has been before the Government for tho last six years. 

President. —That lias not been passed yet? 

Mr. Weston. —^No. 

President. —So far us economic grounds arc ' concerned—we are chiefly 
concerned with the economic grounds—there is no ease, hut supposing there 
was this sociological question, we are of course reporting to the Government 
of India and the Goveniineiit of India could only look upon the question from 
the point of view of India as a whole, that is as regards the whole industry. 
But so far as the match industry on cottage lines is concerned, there is no 
other province in| India where the question exists to any large extent as in 
Bengal. 
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Mr. Mitter, —I do not agree with the President. 

Mr. Wesfon. —Do you mean as a sociological question? 

President. —I mean the Match industry as a cottage industry except per¬ 
haps to some extent in Madr.as, so that this becomes a provincial matter. If 
the question M^as to he dealt with from the sociological point of view it would 
be for the provincial Government to deal with it and it can deal with it on 
any of the lines suggested. I am trying to explain what our position is. 
We cannot make any recommendations which can only apply to Bengal. 

Mr. Weston. —I quite follow what you sny. 

President. —If such a question exists here in this province it is for the 
provincial Government to examine it and do what it can. In such a case 
supposing any special assistance was required, it would be for the provincial 
Government concerned, to give it. 

T>r. Matthai. —If you ever have a State Aid to Industries Act in Bengal 
you ought to take your notes to the Committee appointed under that Act and 
ask them for assistance. 

President. —As regards the exemption of the smaller factories, do you see 
any administrative diflScuty? 

Mr. Mitter. —In what way? 

President. —If you limit the production to 100 gross would it be easy for 
the excise department to detect whether 100 gross or .500 gross were made? 

Mr. Mitter. —That would be a matter for the Excise department. 

President. —We have received evidence from a very experienced Commis¬ 
sioner of Excise and we were told that an excise even in the case of larger 
factories would be a very difficult matter. That is of course for the depart¬ 
ment to consider, but if that is the position could the excise authorities keep 
sufficient supervision to prevent the evasion of this duty ? We have seen some 
of these factories and it is'very difficult to say how much they manufacture. 
Even if you had the smallest unit, by employing five times as many men you 
could produce five times as many matches as you are supposed to produce, so 
that if we recommended some sort of exemption we -will have to find some 
solution of this difficulty. What do yo\i suggest we should do in that case? 
Have you thought it out? 

Mr. Mitter. —I thought that would be a matter more for the Excise depart¬ 
ment than for the Industries department. 

President. —You have not considered it? 

Mr. Mitter. —I have considered it generally and my impression is that it 
will not he a very difficult matter. 

Mr. Mathias. —A man may produce 100 gross one day and 200 another day; 
it would require very careful examination of the accounts, totalling of the 
whole ontput of the year and dividing it into months and so on; how arp you 
going to administer the excise? At the end of the year one of the small 
factories may be called upon to pay Rs. 1,800 or possibly more and the result 
would be the closing of the factory 

President. —You have made a statement that this system of manufacture 
is successfully followed in Japan. 'Where did you get this information from? 

Mr. Mitter. —I got it from a gentleman whose name I forget now while 
I was investigating the conditions of the industry about a year ago. He had 
just then returned from Japan and I accidentally met him and he gave me 
that information. 

President. —Y'ou have said successfully. I don’t deny that the industry 
is carried on in Japan and has been in existence for many years, hut the 
best success of the industry depends upon the export figures verj- largely. 
Japan was doing a very large export business with India, as you know and 
at one time the imports into India went up to 15 million gross. Now the 
import from Japan has practically vanished. If it was a successful industry, 
that would hardly he the result. 
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Mr. Muter. —When I say that they are doing very well I mean they are 
doing well in Japan, I mean with regard to the sale of their matches in 
their own country. 

President. —Probably it was because it was protected by a very high 
tariff wall. 

Mr. Muter.—We also want the Industry to be protected just as it is in 
Japair. 

T)r. Matthai. —It is not true even in Japan that these cottage factories 
are able to hold their own against factories operating on a large scale. Your 
information is rather out of date. There was a time when the cottage fac¬ 
tories in Japan were able to hold their own but I don’t think that is the 
position now as far as one knows. 

Mr. Muter. —My information is contrary to your. 

President. —The figures suggest that they are not able to compete against 
bigger factories and practically, so far as India is concerned, exports from 
Japan to India have gradually vanished and the quantity now is negligible. 
Is there much feeling in Calcutta as regards the cottage industry outside the 
industry itself? 

Mr. Muter. —At least at the time when I wrote my note there was. 

President. —From what sort of people? 

Mr. Mitter. —I will just give you an example. Mr. J. C. Gupta a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council whom I met about a year ago in Dacca 
gave it as his opinion that that the cottage industry should be encouraged, 
'He entirely agreed with me in my views and there are men of his type. 

President. —Have they studied the conditions of the industry as you have 
done, or have they expressed their opinion on general grounds? Supposing 
I had not gone through their figures I would also like to see every home doing 
this and getting money and so on. That is a different thing from the opinion 
of a person who has examined the conditions prevalent in the cottage industry 
and said that this industry should be supported. 

Mr. Mitter. —At the time I was investigating this question there was this 
feeling. 

President. —What one feels is this. In this enquiry which we have been 
holding for many months now, except yourself and perhaps one or two others 
no one has appeared before us who is not really a middleman who is making 
fairly good profits, and who thinks that his profits have been gradually 
dwindling. We have not had a single witness who is really interested in 
manufacturing on a small scale, who can say without the interference of the 
middleman “ here is my industry, I am being ruined ”, and ask for protec¬ 
tion of the cottage industry. Generally the man who has appeared before 
us is either a factory owner or a middleman, who has really made as much 
out of the labour as possible. It is rather a pity that you have not been 
able to bring before us any witnesses who are really personally interested to 
that limited extent in the industry. 

Mr. Mitter, —I could have brought any number of men if I were asked to 
give evidence a year ago. I did not know whether I was going to be examined 
or not until after full one year to my surprise I find that my evidence was 
required. 

President. —Your department was informed. 

Mr. Mitter. —I was informed only 9 or 10 days ago. 

President. —You yourself have said that so far as you know there are no 
such people at present. 

Mr. Mitter. —All that I have said that I do not know the whereabouts 
of these people. 

Dr, Maithai. —Personally speaking I have great sympathy with your desire 
to develop cottage factories but we have to be careful as to the sort of industry 
we select. There are some industries which don’t lend themselves to develop¬ 
ment on a cottage basis. 
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I’reddent. —This Board would uever relish a position in which an industry 
which deserved to be protected was killed because it could not make any 
proposals. The whole point is that the Board must be satisfied as to its 
existence before we recommend anything. Is there any other point on which 
you want to express afty opinion? 

Mr. Mitier .—^My report on the development of this industry should not be 
interpreted to mean that I am against industrialization on a big scale. But 
I drew up this report mainly from the point of view that if the match industry 
was developed on the lines recommended in my note it would be to the best 
interests of the country. My views should not be taken to mean that I am 
against factory system or against industrialization. 

President .—It is a very laudable idea that you have in mind but the only 
thing is that we should like to have all the materials before us. 

Mr. Weston .—1 am in agreement with my colleague to this extent that 
India is quite capable of making all the matches that India requires and 
that it has all the materials and the necessary capacity for doing so. 
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Director General of Commercial Intelligence. 

Letter No. dated SSrd December 19Z7, 

With reference to your letter No. 1016, dated the 13th December 1927, 
on the subject of imports of matches into non-British ports in India, I have 
the honour to enclose a statement showing the quantities and values of the 
matches imported direct from foreign countries by sea to non-British ports 
in India during the past five years so far as statistics are available in this 
department. It will be observed that the denomination of quantity is not in 
all cases uniform and figures have been reported not only in gross but also 
in cases, tons, etc. As the figures of Indian States are not being utilised 
for the publications of this department they were not scrutinized when the 
returns were received. A reference is being made to the states concerned 
to make clear the unit of quantity. 
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Indian Match Manufacturers* Association, Calcutta. 

{1) Letter to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, No. 527, dated the 16th October 1926. 

I am directed to enclose herewith a copy of the Resolutions, passed at an 
■emergency meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Match Manufac¬ 
turers’ AsBoeiation, held on Thursday, the 7th October 1926, to consider your 
Departmental Resolution No. 235-T. (14), remitting the Match Industry to the 
Tariff Board, a copy of which was forwarded to this Association under cover 
of your letter No. 235-T. (14), dated the 2nd October last. 

I beg to point out that, though the Executive Committee must necessarily be 
limited to Calcutta Members, we are able to say that these Resolutions, passed 
by the Executive Committee, are generally approved. You have no doubt 
noticed that they were promptly published in every important paper in India, 
including vernacular ones. The leading Calcutta papers, daily as well as 
periodical, published them in full, and no criticism has reached us or, has, as 
far as we know, appeared in any paper after this pubiioity. 

According to your Resolution, the immediate cause of reference of the 
Industry to the Tariff Board is the fall of Revenue on the import of matches, 
splints and veneers which has been estimated at 40 lakhs of rupees in 1926-26, 
as against the receipt under those heads in 1922-28, and the loss is considered 
likely to become more serious as the Indian factories overcome their technical 
difficulties and attain full production. 

My Ct.'mmittee, however, pleading for .sympathetic treatment of Indian efforts 
towards industrial development, beg the Government to- consider the following 
facts :— 

The value of certain imported raw materials, such as, chemicals, timber, 
paper, gum, machinery, etc., required for the Industry, has increased enor¬ 
mously—as appears from Government Reports,—since the Industry has been 
taken up in this country with the conversion of the import duty on matches 
from an ad valorem to the specific character. The Executive Committee, there¬ 
fore, believe that the loss of Revenue on imported matches has been appreciably 
counterbalanced by the increased Customs receipts under those heads. They 
are, of course, fully aware of the fact that, since the conclusion of the European 
War, there has been a general development of various industries in India, and 
others using the above materials have to some extent, contributed to the increase. 
They, nevertheless, believe that the Match Industry has consumed the largest 
share of the increased importation. This, of course, cannot be proved in detail 
in the absence of any definite statistical information; but if the requirements 
of the Industry were properly ear-marked for at least one year this statement 
would be well maintained. 

The Executive Committee also direct me to refer to the Income and various 
other local taxes, paid by those carrying on the Industry, which also diminish 
the loss of Revenue. 

They, therefore, believe that the loss is appreciably less than it appears. 

It seems from your Resolution that the Tariff Board is to confine its enquiry 
.mainly to the following items :— 

(1) Whether the three conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Report 

of the Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the case of the 
Match Industry in India, and whether the Industry should bo 
protected. 

(2) If the finding of the Board be in the affirmative, it is to report at 

what rate the import duty on matches, splints and veneers should 
be fixed in order to afford necessary protection to the Industry 
and whether alternative measures of protection could he suitably 
adopted. It has been hinted in this connection that, if the finding 
of the Board be in the negative, the Government will be theoreti¬ 
cally free to lower the import duty on matches in the inte.rest both 
of the consumer and their own Revenue. 
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(8) The Board is to report as to the extent to which \’C8ted interests have 
been created in India as a result of the present rate of duty; how 
far these interests require consideration, and what prospects there 
are of the Industry establishing itself if the present rate of duty 
is maintained. 

(4) In the latter case, or in case the duty is maintained approximately at 
the present figure, whether the loss of Customs Revenue can be 
made up, in whole or in part, by any other appropriate form of 
taxation of the Industry. 


I beg to state that item (1) has already been answered in my letter No. 163, 
dated the 25th April 1926, from which it will be seen that it is no longer an 
•• assembling industry." The low import of splints and veneers will also Irnd 
support to this view. 

It remains for the Board to answer item (3) in course of its enquiry. 


The only matter that requires fuller reply is in connection with items (2) and 
(4), although item (2) has been partially dealt with in my letter No. 163, dated 
'ihe 25th April 192.5. Th&se items have in fa3t a di.'-ect bearing on the immediate 
cause of reference of the Industry to the Tariff Board. 

The Executive Committee believe that the Industry has a future, and if 
allowed to grow under fair conditions, will be a message of hope to the unem“ 
ployed middle ola.sses. This is perhaps its special feature. 

The following are the facts they desire to urge strongly for consideration 
of the Government:— 

The Industry has not yet had tima to overcome its technical difficulties and 
India being nev' to industrial development some years must necessarily elapse 
before it can do so. 

In its present state it is obvioii.sly liable to be crushed by combinations with 
the advantage of ample capita) and long experience. 

It was to ward off this clanger that the Association proposed an excise on 
matches, manufactured by factories financed wholly or in part by foreign capital. 
The danger this A.9Sociation apprehended very soon appeared in the forrn of a 
Trust, establishing factories in several important commercial centres of India. 
With its combined capital and e.xpericnce, it certainly has the strength to 
crush the Indian Industry. 

In presence of the actual danger a deputation of this Association waited upon 
the Hon’ble Members in charge of Finance and Commerce on the 18th of 
December 1924, and laid the following suggestion before them : That an 
excise duty of annas eight per gross of matches be imposed on factories, financed 
wholly by' foreign capital, if they yield an output_of more than 100 gross per 
diem. That in the case of factories, financed by mixed capital, the excise be in 
proportion of the foreign capital employed {vide my letter No. 85, dated the 
24th December 1924). 

In this connection I am desired to state that the above suggestion was based, 
on the following consideration : 


Before this foreign competition arose, the Indian firms sold their matches 
at about Rs. 2-8 per”gross on a general average. But since it has arisen, those 
using the native woods have been compelled to reduce their prices and now 
t-hev are selling their matches at about Re. 1-9 (instead of Rs. 2-8) per gross, 
while those using foreign timber are selling at about Rs. 2, on an average. The 
result has been that a large number of Indian Industries have had to shut down. 
Now, as is immediately apparent, the reason for our suggesting the eight annas 
disoriminating Excise is that it would approximately re-establish the former 
position. The effect, in general terms, would be that the consumer wouW have 
to pay exactly the same price as now, leaving a reduced, but still sufnciert, 
margin for the distributor. An important incidental effect would be to induce 
the manufacturers, paying the Excise, to make a larger use of imported wood 
(selling at Rs. 2-8) as it would be more attractive to the distributor leaving 
him a higher percentage. 
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There is another important point that may be usefully mentioned here, 
namely, that whilst the foreign producers are able to operate in combination, 
the Indian ones, small, scattered and unorganised, are not. They must, there¬ 
fore, look to the Government for help. If the help is denied the whole Industry 
will pass into the hands of foreign Trusts in no distant future. 

In view of the above facts the Executive Committee beg to protest most 
emphatically against the imposition of any direct tax indiscriminately on all 
factories in India, which, they believe, would increase their danger and streng¬ 
then the hands of the foreign competitors to crush the Indian Industries and 
would be ruinous from every point of view so far as the interest of the Indians 
in the Industry is concerned. 

The Association, having every confidence in the sympathetic attitude of 
the Government of India towards Indian industrial efforts hope, that they will 
request the Tariff Board also to consider the circumstances of cottage industries, 
which have to pay a larger cost of production, and are handicapped in various 
other ways. My Committee believe that the Government will realise the impor¬ 
tance of cottage industries as a first step towards the practical industrial 
education of the people of India. 

It is in \’iew of all the above facts that my Committee venture to request 
the Government of India to refer this as also their previous correspondence on 
the subject, namely, my letters Nos. 3, 85, 163 and 191, dated the 6/7th June, 
1924, 24th December 1924, 26th April and 27th -July, 1925, respectively, to‘ the 
Tariff Board, and to allow them .an opportunity to give their evidence to the 
Board. 


Enclosure. 

Extract!) from ths proceedings of an emergency meeting of the Executive 
Com lotiftee of the Indian Maioh Manufacturers' Association, held on 
Thursday, the 7th October 1926. 

if * St * ■/!, * 

The Honorary Secretary placed before the meeting a letter from the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, for¬ 
warding for information a copy of the Departmental Resolution No, 236-T. 
(14), dated the 2nd October 1926, remitting the Match Industry to the Tariff 
Board. 

Ordeeeo. —That the following re.solutions of the Committee be communicated 
to the Government of India, Department of Commerce;—■ 

1. That the duty on Imported matches, splints and veneers be trans¬ 

ferred from the schedule of Revenue to that of Protective Duty. 

2. That the existing import duty on matches, splints and veneers be 

retained as it is. 

3. That it be pointed out to the Government of India that the Indus¬ 

try has not had time to get over technical difficulties. 

4. That the Government of India be informed that the association can 

but most emphatically protest against the imposition of any 
direct tax on the local Industry unless on the terms urged by 
the Association in their Honorary Secretary’s letter No. 85, 
dated the 24th December 1924. 

5. That it be pointed out to the Government of India that the Asso¬ 

ciation believe that the fall of Revenue on. matches, splints and 
veneers have been substantially recouped from the enhanced 
revenue on the import of certain raw materials, required for 
the Industry, such as, chemicals, timber, paper, gum, machinery, 
etc., as also from Income and various other local taxes, payable 
by factories. 

Th.nt the Government of India be requested to ask the Tariff Board 
to suggest special facilities that may be offered to cottage indus¬ 
tries with a view to enabling them to survive in the face of 
competition of mass production. 
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7. That the Government of Ititlia he approached with a request to 

refer all previous correspondence on the subject passed between 
them and the Association, to the Tariff Board. 

8. Thar the Government of India be also requested to allow the Asso¬ 

ciation to send their representatives to give evidence to the 
Board. 

Ordered .4t.so, —That a copy of the above Resolutions be forwarded to the 
Tariff Board. 


(S) Letter dated the SSnd June 1927, from, the Indian Match Manufacturers^ 
Association, Calcutta, to the Tariff Board. 


In continuation of our letter No. 643 of the 27th of May 1927, I beg to- 
forward herewith two proposals, one being an alternative to the other, in com¬ 
pliance with the request made by the members of your Board at a discussion 
held between them and the representatives of this Association on the 9th of 
May last. 

We are asked fn.st to describe the kind of competition against which our 
members de.sire protection, and the manner in which w'o think it might be 
given, and to make some suggestions as to the lines on which the legislation, 
in connection with the excise proposed, might be undertaken so a.5 to make- 
as effective as possible, and prevent evasions of payment. 

To recapitulate; — 

The Foreign Trusts which have established match factories in India are 
at a great advantage relatively to purely Indian concerns in the following; 
respects, among others: — 

(a) Financial strength. 

(1) Combination. 

(c) Efficiency duo to larger experience. 

(d) Lower cost of production due to larger capital and production and 

consequent greater use of labour-saving appliances and methods. 

i «) Reduction of overhead charges owing to larger production. 

(f) Advantages in respect to raw materials and machinery which, in 
the case of this industry, are mostly imported from Sweden. 

These advantages, it is believed, reduce the cost of production to the 
extent of about 8 annas per gross. The Indian concerns, small and scattered 
as they are, with little combination, cannot compete with these Trusts unless 
helped by Government till they gain more experience and thereby learn to 
reduce the cost of production and improve the quality of their products. 

The discriminating excise, if impo.sed, will make it difficult for factories 
belonging to Foreign Trusts to ruin their Indian competitors or to deprive 
the Government of its revenue from matches. 

It is to the advantage of all the parties concerned to save the Indian fac¬ 
tories in the present crisis and enable them to work side by side with those 
owned by the Trusts; but if nothing is done the Indian factories will be all 
ruined and the consumers will ultimately have to pay more when the Trusts 
h.ave no competitors and we shall have the evils of monopoly. 

The reason for which some additional measures of protcctioji for cottage 
industries are applied for, is that, without such protection, they cannot sur¬ 
vive in the face of competition of mass production. Their cost of production 
is high owing to the fact that they invariably buy raw materials at retail 
prices, and carry on all the proce.5,ses by hand and, moreover, they cannot sell 
their produce ou credit and get a fair price. In fact, many of them have 
shut down during the last few months in the absence of any measure to pro¬ 
tect from the effect of ruinous price-cutting. 

The second proposal we make we believe to he a simpler one, and if ac¬ 
cepted it seems calculated to satisfy all parties concerned. 
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It will enable Goverimient to make the largest possible income from 
matches, the Indian factories to continue, and will at the same time make it 
possible for the consumers to continue buying matches at the present market 
rate. Factories belonging to the Trust too will earn sufficiently well to 
justify their enterprise in the direction of making this country produce its 
own matches. 

In this connection I refer to our letter No. 527 of the 16th of October 1926, 
from which it will be seen that these proposals should not affect the consumers 
who should pay the same price as non', leaving a reduced but still quite ample 
margin for the distributor. 

Another anticipated effect of the excise would be to make the excise-paying 
factories leave the use of Indian wood to Indian firms and concentrate on the 
production of matches with fweign wood which command a higher price. The 
tendency of this might be to cheapen the Indian wood to the benefit of Indian 
firms, whilst the increased importation of foreign wood would increase customs 
revenue. 

It will be seen that the proposals made by the Association are as simple as 
they can be made, and are not difficult to be carried out if it is the desire of 
the Government to help the country to develop industrially in the interests of 
its people. 

The following firms manufacturing matches on cottage scale will welcome a 
visit by the Board on any date to be previously arranged by correspondence 
with the President or the Honorary Secretary of this Association: — 

1. National Match Factory, 64, Ultadingi Main Road, Calcutta. 

2. Bangiya Diasalai Karyyalay, Ultadingi Road, Calcutta. 

3. Bengal Match Works, 2, Krishnataran Nasker Lane, Naskerpara, 

Ghoosery, Howrah. 

4. Prasanna Match Factory, Dacca. (If convenient to the Board.) 

The following factories are willing to send their representatives to appear 
before the Boards and to give oral evidence in support of the claims of the 
Indian Match Industry to protection; ~ 

1. Karimbhoy Match Manufacturing Co., 32, Canal West Road, 

Calcutta. 

2. Pioneer Match Factory, 16, Dum Dum Ro.ad, Dum Bum. 

3. Bhagirathi Match Factory, 1, Jogen Bysack Road, Barnagore, 24- 

Pergannas. 

4. National Match Factory, 64, Ultadingi Main Road, Calcutta. 

5. Bangiya Diasalai Karyyalay, Ultadingi Road. 

6. Lucifer, Ld., 1/1, Gurudas Dutt Garden Lane, Calcutta. 

7. Bhowani Engineering and Trading Company, 56, Gauribari Lane, 

Calcutta. 

8. Jalpaiguri Industries Company, LiVnited, Jalpaiguri, 

9. Bengal Safety Match Works and Medical House, Ld., Rangpur. 

10. Prassana Match Factory, 30, Becharam Dewri, Dacca. 


INDIAN MATCH MANUFACTURERS" ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1923.) 

7, Biswakosh Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta, dated 15th June, 1927. 

Scheme. 

It has been suggested that factories financed by Indian capital are unable 
to continue competing with those financed by foreign capital. The remedy 
suggested by the Association is that a discriminating excise at the rate of 
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aniiM eight per gross be imposed on the products of factories financed bj- 
foreign capital, the amount of the excise to be raised on the products of those 
financed by mixed capital being proportionate to the amount of foreign capital 
invested. 

_ In order that factories liable to pay the excise may not evade payment, 
it is suggested that the following interpretation of the term “ Foreign Capital ” 
he accepted : — 

“Any capital not subscribed in India by Indians or people domiciled 
in India should be treated as foreign capital.” 

An Indian factory to be exempted from payment of any excise will have 
to show, in addition, a directorate, at least three-fourths of which will be 
Indian (including foreigners genuinely domioilfed in India). 

We suggest that it should be ruled that every factory (excepting cottage 
industries manufacturing without the aid of motive power) shall make an 
annual declaration, producing its books in support, to obtain a certificate 
from the appointed authority, whatever it may be, according to which it will 
be made to pay the excise or wholly or partly exempted. 

In addition to the imposition of the excise proposed, some other steps 
would have to be taken to enable cottage producers to survive in the face of 
the competition of mass production, and it is suggested that they may take 
the shape of : — 

(a) A small bounty for a short period of, say, 5 years, at the rate of 4 

annas per gross of matches. 

(b) Financial help by the Government for the formation in each pro¬ 

vince of a co-operative organisation for buying and selling 
matches manufactured by cottage industries, and for selling raw 
materials to all manufacturers. The Department of Industries 
in each province should offer all possible help, including facili¬ 
ties for extraction of wood and transport, helping also by estab¬ 
lishing factories near forests in connection with the above co¬ 
operative organisation, for manufacturing splints and veneers to- 
be sold at cost price including the depreciation of machinery, 
etc., to all who may want them, specially to cottage indtistries. 

As an alternative proposal the Association makes the following sugges¬ 
tion:— 

1. It has been said that Government are losing heavily in consequence 

of the development of the Match Industry in India, The retail 
price of Swedish matches, which used to be imported in large- 
quantities a few years ago, and which are still being compara¬ 
tively largely imported, is one and a half pice per box. This 
means that the retail dealers sell them for Rs. 3-6-0 per gross, 
whereas the wholesale price is about Rs. 2-12-0, so that there is 
a margin of 10 annas for the distributors to earn. 

2. This is a very big margin, specially for such an important article of 

daily use. The distributors will, no doubt, feel induced to sell 
them at a le.sser margin. In fact the pre-war price used to leave 
them a very narrow margin of profit, varying between As. 1-6 
to As. 2-0 per gross of imported matches. 

It may be suggested, therefore, that the Custo-ms duty on matches be 
raised to R,s, 1-12-0 per gross; this will still leave them a margin 
of As. 6-0 per gross, which is undoubtedly ample. Simultane¬ 
ously an excise of annas 4 should be raised from all factories in 
India (excepting cottage industries financed by Indian capital) 
and so 12 anna,s (i.e., 8 annas discriminating or protective excise 
we are suggesting plua the 4 annas corresponding to the addi¬ 
tional import duty) on factories financed by foreign capital. If 
t-hiK suggestion be accepted the difficult question of bounties 
would not arise because it would give sufficient protection to 
cottage industries, and, as explained, consumers too w'ould cer¬ 
tainly be able to get a box of foreign matches for li pice as now. 
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THE INDIAN MATCH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION^ 

CALCUTTA. 

B.—Orai,. 

Evidence of Captain J. W. Petavel, Messrs. K. C. Sen, T. N. Gupta 
and S. C. Majumdar, recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday, 
the 18th October 1927. 

Introductory—Wood Supply, 

President. —One of the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission for 
the grant of protection to an industry was that there should be an adequate 
or ample supply of raw material available and we have been enquiring from 
the manufacturers on the subject of the wood supply for matches in Calcutta, 
We would like to put a few questions to the Association. We understand 
in Calcutta the match manufacturers use genwa from the Sundarbans, 

Mr. Qupta,. —Yes. Some also use Andaman and Siberian logs. But Sibe¬ 
rian logs are coming less and less day by day. We also think that within a 
short time it will cease coming in India altogether. 

Dr. Maithai. —Where they do not use genwa what kind of wood do they 
use? 

Mr. Gupta. —Papita and bakota from the Andamans. We get them from 
Messrs. Martin & Co. 

President.—Which do you find the best? 

Mr. Gupta. —Bakota. 

President, —As regards the supply of genwa we understand that that is- 
scanty at present and is getting scantier. 

Mr. Gupta. —Hecently we are feeling a little shortage; before that we were 
getting plenty of it and now although the supply is sufficient sometimes it 
becomes short on account of water level being low and sometimes by the 
boats being stopped by canal officers at the look gate and consequently price 
goes up. 

President, —What is the price? 

Mr. Gupfa.—Last year at this time it was something like 8 to 10 annas, 
this year it was all this time about Re. 1 per log, that is, about Rs. 50 a ton,, 
but now it has again come down to 8 to 9 annas per log. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the average size of a log in cubic feet? 

Mr. Gupta. —One cubic foot or a little more that is what we got from a log 
selling for 8 to 9 annas. (The rate varies between 8 annas and Re. 1 per 
piece.) 

President. —We were also told that in the hot weather owing to the time 
it takes to bring wood up from the Sundarbans a great deal of it becomes use¬ 
less for match making? 

Mr. Gupta. —We cannot use all for splints, but for boxes it is all light;, 
we boil it and make it soft. 

Dr. Matthai. —What precisely is the difficulty? 

Mr. Gupta. —It gets rather dry. 

Dr. Matthai. —If it gets dry the difficulty is with regard to peeling it, is 
it? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, it breaks and becomes discoloured. 

Dr. Matthai. —What hind of colour does it assume? 

Mr. Gupta. —It has blackish spots. 

Dr. Matthai.' —It is rathe? dark and when it gets dry it gets darker still P 

Mr. Qupta. —That is so. 
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PTesidenl. —I)o you consider geim'a a satisl'a(;t<H\> H'ood for manufacturing 
matches':' 

Mr. Gupta. —For boxes it is all right, bnt wastage is more when the girth 
is Muallor. 

PresideMt. —We were told that it makes about Si gross of matches per cubic 
foot. 

Mr. Gupta. —It would be about that. 

President. —With the Andaman w'ood j’ou get about 2J gro.ss. 

Mr. Gupta. —More. I would put it roughly at .‘1 to 4 gross, splints and 
veneers complete. 

President wore told iii Burma it was 3 gros.s. 

Mr. Gupta. —From bakota 1 can get 3 to 4 gross, but from papita it is 
less. 

President. —As regards splints do you find it satisfactory for that. 

Mr. Gupla. —It is marketable but it i.s not so satisfactory as bakota. 

President. —Mr. Son Gupta lold us that he considered genwu quite useless 
for splints. 

Mr. Gupta. —We have all along been using it and,the public are agreeable 
to buying sj)lints of that wood. 

President. —It is being used, but ho expresses the opinion that it is of very 
little value. 

Mr. Gupta. —Ho may not have a liking for tlicse. 

Dr. Matthai. —What he told ustwas that his experience was so disappoint¬ 
ing that ho gave it up. 

Supplies fnnu the A>iditr».ans — Messrs. Martin d Co. 

President. —As regards the wood from the Andamans we believe that what 
is known as sawbya in Burma is the same as papita, and we wore told in 
Burma that sawbya save satisfactory results. Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Bawood 
& Co. have turned out very excellent matches from this wood. But 1;ho 
papita we .saw this morning was extremely brittle. 

Mr. Gupta. —In the beginning we were getting wood direct from the Forest 
Department iu the Andainans hut more recently Messrs. Martin & Co. who 
have got a inonopoly, and who are the sole agents, are selling the old stuff 
and they soak it in water to keep it .soft and it therefore becomes brittle 
when used as splints. If we got it from the Forest Department direct it 
would 1)0 much bette.r than genwa. 

President. —Do you think papita as good as bakota? 

Mr. Gupta. —No, but a little bettor than genwa. 

President. —Did you investigate the question of supply in the Andam.'iu.? ? 

Mr. Gupta. —T went to the Andamans about a month ago. 

President. —You saw the forest officer there'? 

Mr. Gupta.—\ s.sw the Chief Conservator. I saw the forest area. They 
ha\e got every arrangeiucnt for supplying a fairly large quantity. But the 
trouble is now that there Is an agent in Calcutta. The forest officer told me 
personally that he could supply me about 500 tojis a month if a contract was 
made, but the trouble is that we have to .approach them through Messrs. 
Marlin & Co,, their agents in Calcutta. I approached Messr.s. Martin & Co. 
bnt they would not make any contract owing to some misimderstanding. 

Dr. Matthai. —What j)recisoly is the position'? If you are prepared to 
make a contiact n ith the forest authorities in the Andamans, say for a monthly 
suijply of 500 tons of wood even then would it bo necessary for you to go 
through the agents? 

.Mr. Gu'pta. —Yes. liuder their .agreement Government cannot enter into 
any direct contract. 
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T>r. Matthai. —"I'heir arrangemeiit with Messrs. Martin & Co. is that all 
supplies will have to be made through the agents, is that sop 

Mr. Gupta. —Even contracts have to be entered into with Messrs. Martin 
<fe Co. They cannot undertake to supply wood direct to other parties, they 
must do it through Messrs. Martin & Co, 

President. —Are Messrs. Martin & Co. the sole agents for forest produce 
in the Andamans? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, for Calcutta. 

Pre.sident. —Do they sell on commission? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —How is the price fixed? 

Mr. Gupta. —It is suggested by Messrs. Martin & Co. after local enquiry.. 
When we were getting direct we were getting the wood at a very low rate, 
Rs. 37-8 eai-ship Calcutta, but Messrs. Martin & Co. interfered and raised 
the price to Bs, 55. And we arc not getting eas-ship delivery; they are taking 
the timber to their Shalimar yard so that by the time we get them they 
become almost useless because it takes a long time to get delivery. 

Dr. Matthai.—Plow long ago did you get the wood at Rs. 37-8? 

Mr. Gupta. —About months back. Our supply was stopped by Messrs. 
Martin & Co. They said they could manage to fetch a better price and 
suggested to Government that the price should be increased to Bs. 60 to 
Rs. 60. They are now selling at Rs. 52 to Bs. 55. Formerly we were getting 
the log quickly as soon as the ship came into the docks. Now they are taking 
it to their yard where they take the measurement and go through other for¬ 
malities with the result that it is kept there for a long time till it becomes 
dark and brittle. 

Hr. Matthai. —This wood that you recently got and which you found un¬ 
satisfactory, how long had it been with Messrs. Martin & Co. ? 

Mr. Gupta. —It was about a month with Messrs. Martin & Co. 

Hr. Matthai. —And it takes about a month to get delivery here? 

Mr. Gupta. —He gave me delivery from old stock. 

Hr. Matthai. —The boats call here once a month? 

Mr. Gupta. —Sometimes once, sometimes twice. 

Hr. Matthai. —That is to say IJ to 21 months from the time of extraction 
you get it here, is that right? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —And in the course of two months it gets absolutely spoiled? 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—The delay with Messrs. Martin & Co. is about a month and 
the time taken in transportation is about a month ? 

Mr. Gupta.—Yes, about that, sometimes more. After 3 months it beeomec 
absolutely useless. 

President. —It take.s time for extraction from the jungle? 

Mr. Oupta.—'^es. 

President. —'Messrs. Martin .& Co. has been agents for the Forest Depait. 
ment in the Andamans for a number of years? 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. —Is it that Messrs. Martin & Co. sell this wood at a parti¬ 
cular pi'ice, say, about Bs. 60 per ton and on that they get a certain com¬ 
mission, or do they get it at a wholesale price and add niiddJeman’s charges 
and so raise it to Rs. 60? 

Mr. Gupta, —No, they charge .something like 5 per cent, commission, but 
they dictate the price to Government who finally fix the price. 

President. —That means that the more match factories there are in Cal¬ 
cutta the higher the price of the wood. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 
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Dr. Maiifcai,—Recently I understand there has been difficulty with genwa 
u,nd that has increased the demand for Andaman woodP 

Mr. Gupta, —^Yes. They can fix one price for all customers. But I under- 
■stand that they sell at Rs. 50 to someone and at Rs. 55 to another; there is 
no uniformity in their price in the market. 

President. —^What about the supply of this wood? We understand from 
the Chief Conservator’s letter that only about 6,000 tons can be transported 
annually because of the difficulty of shipping. 

Mr. Gupta. —Recently they were making arrangements for more ships. 
They gave us to understand that they sent a report to the Government of 
India that there is a future prospect for this wood and asked whether they 
would increase the number of ships running between the Aiidamairs and 
Calcutta. 

President. —There is no inward cargo to the Andamans .so that a ship 
which goes out to bring the match: wood has to cover all its expenses from the 
freight on the cargo which they bring back from the Andamans. 

Mr. Gupta. —They take food for the convicts and other things. 

President. —-I will quote from the Conservator’s letter. He say.s : “The 
freight of timber will be too high to allow large quantities to be exported as 
tiiere is very little cargo.” Then he goes on to say “ I estimate that 5,000 to 
6,000 tons could be exported annually at present and 5 or 6 times that amount 
if''sufficient transport to India or .Burma were available.” So that the ques¬ 
tion seems to be whether if they started export on a large scale the price they 
get in Calcutta would be sufficiently remunerative to cover the expenses of run¬ 
ning the ship. That seems to be the crux, 

Mr. Gispta. —I see what you mean. 

President. —How do Messrs, Adamjee Hajee Dawood & Co. ship their 
wood ? 

Mr. Gupta. —To Rangoon they export only one kind of timber that is the 
match timber but to Calcutta they are sending scantlings, beams and so on 
and if there is any more space left then only they ship'match timber. 

President. —Is the Government boat under the control of the Forest De¬ 
partment P 

Mr. Gupta. —It is under the Chief Commksionor. 

President. —Have you made any enquiries from the Andaman Government 
as to the rates of freight which would be remunerative? 

Mr. Gupta. —It is fixed at Rs. 12-8 a ton. 

President, —That is all right for present purposes. I understand tha 
Association wants an additional number of boats to run. The question will 
naturally arise whether the freight would cover the expenses. On that ques¬ 
tion have you gone into the matter with the Government there to see whether 
the price of match timber would be sufficient to cover both the expenses of 
shipping and the royalty. 

Mr. Gupta. —We made a calculation ourselves and are satisfied that the 
cost of the match timber is Rs. 21-12 at most including Rs. 6-4 per ton as 
royalty, up to Calcutta. Therefore you will see that Government makes 
about 150 per cent, profit on match timber. This is too excessive, especially 
when it is borne by a nascent industry like ours. There is a schedule of 
royalty in respect of each wood in the Forest Department and for papita and 
bakota it is fixed at lls. 6-4 per ton. That too is very high. Government 
should give us a substantial reduction in the royalty and allow us to work 
the forests ourselves to enable us to reduce the cost of production. If this 
is done, we can assure you that within 6 years or say 7 years at the most wo 
shall be able to compete with the world market. In Central Provinces and 
In Gujarat such concessions are allowed in respect of wood to match fac¬ 
tories by the Forest Departments there and there is no reason why the Anda¬ 
man Forest Department should not give us similar concessions. There are 
contractors in the Andamans who can supply match wood at a reduced pries, 
in fact they actually exported several consignments for a certain member of 
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this Association at a rate somewhere in the vicinity of Rs. 35 per ton in¬ 
cluding freight, ex-ship Calcutta, but soon after a few consignments had 
arrived, the authorities stopped receiving any more wood for shipment to 
Calcutta from them and began to export it on their own account to their 
Agents in Calcutta to sell it. They, however, raised the price at once with¬ 
out any rhyme or reason, so far as we can see, to Rs. 56 per ton ex-yard 
delivery, Tt is for you to say whether it is fair on the part of the authorities 
of the Andamans to throttle competition in this manner. 

President. —It would be worth your while to approach the Government on 
the subject. 

Captain Petavfl. —Mr. Gupta has goue into the question thoroughly. 

President. —As a matter of fact provided you got ample supplies of wood 
and it arrived here in good condition, you would probably not grumble at a 
price of Rs. 55 a ton. 

Mr. Oupta. —If I get bakota, I won't grudge paying Rs. 50 or Rs. 55. 

President. —So that it is really a question of arranging between the match 
manufacturers in Calcutta and the Forest Department in the Andamans and 
for that purpose your Match Manufacturers’ Association would be the best 
agency to take up the question. 

Mr. 8en.-—\es, hut the Government are already committed, Messrs, 
Martin & Co. are their agents and when getting the supply through the agency 
of Messrs. Martin & Co., the wood gets dry. 

President. —That will only be so long as the present contract lasts. It 
won’t last indefinitely. 

Mr. Gupta. —The Chief Forest Officer say.s; “ As regards Calcutta, I can’t 
say anything. Pleas© go to Messrs. Martin & Co. They will do everything.” 
Mesisrs. Martin & Co. say: “ These are market rates. If you agree we can 
supply you from the stock.” They are stocking and stocking. At present 
they have about 500 tons in their stock. 

President. —No one will buy it? 

Mr, Gupta, —I don’t think anybody will buy and throw away his money. 

President .—It is only a question of a few months. They will grow wise 
when they find that this timber, if kept long, will not be suitable for match 
manufacture and if you go in 2 or 3 months’ time and represent your case, 
perhaps they will listen. Everybody connected with match manufacturer 
knows that you have to use fresh wood. 

Captain Petavel. —^The Director of Industries might help us in the matter. 

Mr. Oupta. —The Government have already made a contract with Messrs. 
Martin & Co. and I think they may not help us so long as the contracted 
period is not over. 

President. —If the Director of Industries interviews Messrs. Martin & Co. 
and explain the process of manufacture and that this wood if stocked for 
any time, is useless for the purpose of match manufacture, perhaps the firm 
might be inclined to import at regular intervals and sell the wood in fresh 
condition. 

Captain Petavel. —^We will see Mr. Weston about it. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You said you have seen the term,s of the contract. 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long will that contract last? 

Mr. Gupta. —I understand it is a three years’ contract. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is a three years’ contract with Messrs. Martin & Co. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yas. 

Dr. Matthai. —If this contract would expire shortly and then the Indian 
Match Manufacturers’ Association decided to combine their various demands 
and were in a position to present a fairly large indent to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment in the Andamans, you might be able to get your supplies direct at a 
lower price? 
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Mr. Gupta—As far as T remember 18 months have already passed and 
there are only about 18 months more. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is not a very long time. 

Mr. Gupta. —I can ascertain this information. 

Prendent.—In the meantime the position seems to me to be this. It is in 
the interests of Government and also of Messrs. Martin & Co. to^ sell this- 
wood at Rs. 55 a ton. Provided they get it out fresh at regular intervals, 
the match manufacturers in Calcutta would be quite pleased to take it at 
that price. Therefore it seems to me that it is in everybody’s interest that 
the wood should be brought over at regular intervals and sold at once. If 
the case is properly put before the Government agents, they would probably 
see their way to doing it. 

Captain Petavel.—The Director of Industries may help us there. 

Dr. Matthai. —At present the price is somewhere about Rs. 55 which is- 
about Rs. 18 more than the price at which you were able to get it direct 
a few months ago. I suggest—I should like your opinion on it—^that part of 
the reason why Messrs. Martin A Co. are able to put up the price to Rs. 55 
is that there is a great deal of competition among you match manufacturers 
here for the wood. Is that not a matter for which the Match Manufacturers’ 
Association could find a remedy without waiting for the expiry of the con¬ 
tract? 

Mr. Ojrpta. —You mean that we .should not compete amongst ourselves. 

Dr. Matthai. —You eould combine and go to Messrs. Martin & Co. .and 
say this is the price which w’e are prepared to give you. 

Mr. Gti-pfa.—-Other people who .are not oiw members are also buying 
hakota. For instance the Western India Match Company, Mitsui Biissan 
Kaisha and N. M. Mehta are all buying this. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the Members of your Association were in a posi¬ 
tion to combine, what would be your total demand per month P 

Mr. Gupta. —^We would require about 600 tons a month. 

Dr. Matthai.—'Whieh of course would be a fairly big proposition to place 
before Messrs. Martin A Co. 

Mr. Gupta.—They will .say “ Wo .are getting market price; why should we 
enter into any contract with any party for any quantity at any fixed price.” 

Dr. Matthai. —That is not the question. When a consumer wants as big 
a quantity as 500 tons .a month, to some extent he is in a position of advantage. 
It is not a small quantity. 

Mr. Se/n.,—The supply is so small that they don’t care to sell it to any 
particular customers. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is not altogether true. You are complaining that the 5 ^ 
are having too large a stock at present. 

Mr. Gupta. —There, are two species, papita and hakota. They didn’t sell 
papita first. They were keepiug it in stock, ’fhey didn’t knou' that if it 
were kept in stock for a long time, it would be quite useless. I think they 
didn’t know anything about this. They were simply putting up their price 
and from Rs. 37 they raised it to Rs. 50, then to Rs. 52 and then to Rs. 55 
and now they are demanding Rs, 57. 

I)r. Matthai. —That is to say they decided to keep these logs in stock and 
waited to get a better price. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

T>r. Matthai. —Now that they have discovered the mistake, their price will 
go down. To that extent the position will right itself, 

Mr. G’lipjta. —They may reduce their price for the dried wood I think. But 
there i.s no more buyer now to buy it. 

President. —But even so, you would still not be able to get sufficient wood 
unless more ste.araers are employed in the trade. 

Mr. Gupta. —That is right. 
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President.—Bo that you would still have to go into the question of freights 
and see whether the freights would cover the cost of running additional boats. 

Mr. Gupta. —The Government ships carry only timber to Calcutta. Timber 
is the main product of the Andamans. When all other timbers are paying, 
why should not this match timber which has got a ready market. As regards 
other timber Government have to keep a depot, but so far as the match 
timber is concerned, they don’t require any. 

President. —That is true. The position is that they have got to keep one 
boat to carry stores to the Andamans now. When that boat comes back, it 
brings other timber as well as a certain amount of match timber. If you are 
going to ask that more boats should be employed for this purpose than are 
required to carry stores, naturally the freight on match timber and other 
kinds of wood must be sufficient to cover expenses. 

Mr. Sen. —^We don’t know what their freights are going to be. 

President. —No definite conclusion could be formed until the probable 
future price of match wood in Calcutta is known. 

Mr. Gupta. —Do you want to know the price of match wood? 

President. —If the local authorities can depend on a price of Rs. 56 or 
Rs. 60 per ton for match wood in Calcutta, then they would be in a position 
to consider whether it would be an economical proposition or not to ship it 
or not. 

Mr. Gupta. —If we get bakota logs we will be ready to pay Rs. 60 to Rs. 55 
a ton. For papita, which we can’t keep for a long time, the maximum that 
we can pay is Rs. 40 a ton. 

Sources other than the Andamans. 

Dr. Maithai. —Are you aware of any other kind of wood in Bengal which 
may be suitable for the manufacture of matches than genwa? 

Mr. Gupta. —We know there are many varieties, but they are not avail¬ 
able. 

Mr. iSen.—The supply of other wood is not plenty. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have your members experimented on it? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. I had a book written on this to which is appended a list 
of wood suitable for the manufacture of matches. 

-Dr. Matthai. —If the supply of genwa fails, then as far as local woods are 
concerned, you cannot depend on a sufficient supply. 

Mr. Gupta. —Calcutta factories can’t. 

Dr. Matthai. —Apart from genwa, it is a question of getting wood from 
the Andamans. 

Mr. Sen.—Yes, that the supply of genwa w'ood is abundant and will last 
many years besides there is asijen wood from abroad as the last resort. 

President, —Have you considered the question of getting wood from Burma P 

Mr. Gupta. —We understand the Burma factories are getting wood from 
the Andamans. 

President. —They are getting wood from the Andamans, but there are con¬ 
siderable supplies of match wood' in Burma and there are large wood com¬ 
panies too in Burma. 

Mr. Gupta. —-We are now in correspondence. We have been making en¬ 
quiries recently. 

President. —1 was wondering whether the demand would be sufficient to 
make it worth while to export wood-from Burma. Have you tried Assam? 

Mr. Gupta. —We tried from Assam. The main thing there is freight which 
is too much. 

President. —Do you mean the river freight? 

Mr. Gupta. —-The steamer freight is too much. They charge something 
like Rs 31-4 per ton to carry it from Assam to Calcutta. From Japan it is 
less. 
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Captian Potavel.—lt is due rather to the present inseourity. If there were 
more certainty, future arrangements might he made which are not possible 
now. The question is whether we can go on, so that, in the present position 
of insecurity, we are debarred from making arrangements which otherwise 
might be possible. 

President.—Th&re is no reason why the Association should not enquire 
and find out what is possible. 

Mr. Sen. —The Association consists of manufacturers of matches. They 
are trying to keep their heads above water. They are just going along the 
beaten track, anyhow dragging on. 

Preside,nt. —These enquiries cost you nothing. 

Mr. Sen. —Their mind is not easy. They are all so anxious about seeing 
the industry well established in this country. So that they may reasonably 
plan ahead. 

Dr. Matfkai.—Unless it was a question of starting artificial plantation, 
I don’t see why the absence of protection should cause any anxiety or any 
feeling of insecurity. I could understand that you would be unwilling to 
start a plantation if there was some fear protection might be withdrawn next 
year, but as for ascertaining the possibility of getting supplies of wood from 
existing sources, I don’t see why there should he any feeling of insecurity. 

Mr. Sen.—We are trj'ing individually but the existing conditions are caus¬ 
ing general depression. 

Dr. Matthai. —The Association has made no endeavour to find that out. 

Mr. Sen. —No, but the members individually are trying. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is a matter which could more effectively he undertaken 
by the Association. 

Mr, Sen. —Recently we have decided to take up this question, 

Dr. Matthai. —The difficulty with which we are faced, as the President 
was pointing out, is this. Apart from any question of plantation, supposing 
it is found that you people here are, after all the enquiries that you have 
made, unable to raise a sufficient supply of wood for the match factories in 
Bengal, then even if we grant protection to your industry, you may not he 
able to get your raw materials and we may be protecting an industry for 
which there is no future in the country. You must be able to give an answer 
to that question. 

Mr. Sen.—Genwa is essential for the Calcutta factories, but in the mofussil 
there are lots of local woods which can be used. They will not be as good 
as papita or bakota or I might say even as first class genwa. As regards 
Calcutta factories we are sure even if other things fail, we can have supplie.® 
from Siberia. 

President, —That is aspen. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Then you would not qualify for protection if you are using 
foreign materials entirely. 

Mr. Mazumdar. —There are lots of forests in Assam, Abundant quantities 
of wood can be had from that province. 

President. —We have just been told that the Assam wood is all right, but 
that freight is so expensive as to make it unremunerative to manufacture 
matches from it. 

Mr. Gupta. —We are thinking of making our own arrangements to float 
the wood from the forest area to Calcutta. If we are successful we will get 
plenty of wood. 

President .—-You mean you will raft it. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. If 1 remember right, Sir Charles Innes in his speech in 
the Coxrncil of State in introducing the new tax on the importation of splints 
and veneers said : “ If the wood is imported from Sweden or Japan and if 
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the splints are cut in this country and if the veneers are made in this country 
then that will be a genuine industry.” 

President. —The present duty is a revenue duty and not a protective duty 
at all. 

Mr. Sen. —No, 

President. —The question of protection has never been considered by Gov¬ 
ernment, 

Mr, Sen. —Not so far. 

President. —Of course we are bound by the terms of the Fiscal Commission, 
one cf the conditions laid down being that there should be an ample supply 
of raw material. 

Captain Petave.l. —We have as yet not considered the paucity of wood as 
a great impediment. I think we are pretty sure we can get wood in one way 
or another if we co-operate. Bengal is favourable for the growth of good 
genwa—when really good it is excellent for the industry. Thei’e need there¬ 
fore be no difficulty about the raw material. 

Mr. Son.. —'In a book written by Mr. Troup a heavy list of wood suitable 
for matches and available in India is appended. 

President, —Mr. Troup’s book is out of date. 

Mr. Sen.^ln the matter of machinery and methods but not raw materials. 

I find many things as up to date as if it was written j’esterday. Mr. Troup 
had great foresight. 

Dr. Matthai. —We have been told by many people who are familiar with 
the subject that a great many of Tronp’s statements have been disproved. 

Mr. Sen. —Once more they are in the respects I have mentioned. But 
there are many which would still hold and will continue to. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are speaking of Troup’s book. The kind of wood Mr, 
Troup recommended generally for most provinces was simul. What are the 
possibilities of that in Bengal? 

Mr. Gupta. —It is available in Assam. 

Dr. Matthai. —Don’t you have it in Bengal? 

Mr. Gupta. —There is in Bengal, hut it is scattered. 

President. —It is available in Jalpaiguri in the Buxa forest range? 

Mr. Guxita.—Yea. 

Splint and Veneer factories in the forests. 

Mr. Sen. —Another arrangement can be made. If we can have our splints 
and veneer manufacturing factories in the wood area, we can bring them 
Calcutta and finish them here. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you think it would work? 

Mr. Sen.—Yes. The freight would be reduced to a large extent. 

Dr. Matthai. —But you will have to run two establishments. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. Here too wo have got to manufacture splints. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you any experience of that? 

Mr. Sen.—'No. 

Mr. Gupta. —As a matter of fact if it is done on a big scale, it will, I think, 
be paying. 

President. —Both the Western India Match Company and Messrs, AuamjM 
Hajeo Dawood t% Co. who are run on a fairly big scale have considered this 
question. Except in Japan this system of manufacturing splints actually in 
the forests lias not been adopted anywhere. 

Mr. Sen. —Have they any practical experience? Did they exer undertake 
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/'rcstdejii,-—The Swedish Match Company have some considerable experi¬ 
ence in match manufacture. 

Mr. Sen. —But Indian coiiditiona are different. Mr. Gupta is running 
two factories. He is thinking of running a separate factory in a place whe-re 
wood i.s very choa j). 

Or. Moff/iai.--What part of Bengal? 

Mr. Sen. —In Assam where there is plenty of wood. 

Or. Matthai. —Are you speaking of a factory which is now in existence? 

Mr. Sen. —No, 

Or. Matfhai. —Is there any of your members who has had actual experience 
of two separate factories? 

Mr. Sen. —None that I know of. 

President. —Some difficulties have been suggested to us. First of all in the 
jungle if you are going to establish a factory on a large scale, there would bo 
considerable difficulty in getting labour; especially the skilled labour working 
in match factories might not agree to stay. That is one of the difficulties. 
Another difficulty is in regard to repairs. Your match machinery is rather 
delicate. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —^You have to maintain a workshop in the jungle to repair your 
machinery. You will also have to maintain a duplicate workshop here. 

Mr. Gupta. —Before the Calcutta factories were started, splints were coming 
from Japan. So, if there is no wood available in Calcutta, then there will be 
no other alternative hut to go inside the forest and start a big factory which 
will supply splints to all the others. 

Mr. Sen. —It will be a separate unit altogether. 

Captain Petaoel.- That is one of our suggestions. 

Mr. Gupta. —In that case the cost of production of splints won’t be more. 
As for myself I can say that I have got a separate concern, I am only selling 
splints and veneers to cottage industries and my cost of production is much 
less than the cost of iiroductioii of any other factory. 

President. —The Board does not want to discourage you. But it is desir¬ 
able to point out the more obvious difficulties in the way so that you may con¬ 
sider them before you arrive at any conclusion. 

Dr. Maiihai. -On wbat scale do you work your veneers and splints? What 
is your output? 

Mr. Gupta. —.\.t present it is very small. It is only about 500 gross per 
day, but it was much more formerly I used to supply to Esavi India Match 
Manufacturing Company. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is your factory in Calcutta? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. Before Esavibs purchased their own machinery, they 
were buying veneers regularly, from me and splints from Japan. 

Dr. Matthai. —At what price do you sell undipped splints? 

Mr. Gupta. —Between Rs. 8 and Rs. 10 per maund according to quality 
ti!a<lc from gec'-.'a wood. T have submitted a scheme to the tfovcnior of As-sair. 
nroposiiig that I mean starting a splint factory in Assam if they give me cer¬ 
tain facilities. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give mo the price in terms of splints I'equired for 
a gross of boxes? 

Mr. Gupta. —Surely 1 can. About 2.1 maunds of splints are required for 
100 gross of matches. 

Dr. Matthai, —That is to say, one maund represents 40 gross. 

Mr. Gupta. —About that. 

Dr. Matthai. —For 40 gros.s it works out at about Rs. 10, and for a gross 
it is about four annas. 
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Mr. Gupta. —-Yes. 

President. —Four annas a gross S' 

Mr. Gupta. —For ready made splints. 

President. —The argument that somehow or other wood will be found to 
carry on is hardly convincing. For the wood must be of suitable quality, other¬ 
wise the third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission namely that the 
industry must be able to stand eventually without protection, could not easily 
be fulfilled. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, after some time but as explained, Bengal could grow any 
amount of thoroughly suitable genwa. 

President. —After 20 or 30 years. But if you are going to make splints out 
of genwa wood, will yOu be able gradually to reduce your cost to Re. 1-4-0 
which is approximately the price (inclusive of everything except the duty) at 
which the Swedish people land their matches at present in India? You must 
remember too that you will be competing with genwa wood against aspen 
wood, and the quality of the matches will be different. 

Mr. Gupta. —As for ourselves we are thinking of making boxes out of 
genwa wood and for splints we are thinking of making other arrangements, 
ff we get the Andaman wood, it is all the better, but if we don’t get it, we 
will go to Assam or to the border of Nepal. We sent onr man there to investi¬ 
gate the question of supply. Either in the Nepal border or in Assam we will 
try to start a splint factory or we will try to get wood from Assam by floating. 
.4s it is, the cost of transportation is very heavy. 

President. —^When you have made arrangements, will you please let us 
know ? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. We saw the forests and made all the arrangements. 
But the only thing to be arranged for is to bring the wood to Calcutta. We 
have established ourselves in Calcutta and it is a big undertaking to shift and 
start at once manufacturing splints in Assam. But if it must be don© we 
shall do it. 

Dr. Mdtthai. —You might keep us informed of the results of your enquiries 
from time to time. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, I will. 

Chemicals. 

Pre.sident.—Then as regards some of the chemicals, some of the manufac¬ 
turers here are, I find, paying as much as 50 per cent, above the price at which 
Messrs. Adainjee of Rangoon obtain them. 

Mr. Gupta. —Some of the members of the Association whose productions are 
small are paying more than big factories. 

President. —Take the case of the Bhagirathi Match Works. They are pay¬ 
ing much more than Messrs. Adainjee. 

Mr. Gupta. —We are paying more, but I do not know the prices paid by 
Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company. 

President. —You must be buying retail T think, 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, to a very great extent. 

President. —These are their rates (handed in). Many of them work out 
considerably less. 

Mr. Gupta. —T think that they have made arrangements to import direct. 

President. —They purchase direct from Europe. 

Mr, Gupta. —W’e are getting our supplies mainly through the Match Manu¬ 
facturing Supply Company started by the Western India Match Company, 

President. —Our suggestion is this. As your Association represents a large 
number of factories, it is better for the Asscuation to combine the demand and 
import direct from Europe. 

Mr, Gv/pta. —Yes, we will try to do so. 
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President. —We find the BhagiratM Match works paying four annas per 
gross of matches for chemicals, whereas Adamjee’s pay only Re. 0-2-6. There 
you can saye Re. 0-1-6 per gross. There is no reason why you should not com¬ 
bine together and place the orders direct with the manufacturers in Europe, 

Mr. Sen. —From seven annas in 1923 the price of chemicals had been 
brought down to four annas. 

President. —I daresay that Adamjee’s costs are still lower now. 

Dr. Matthai. —Don’t you think that it is a matter of importance that from 
the point of view of small manufacturers whom your Association mainly repre¬ 
sents, the Association should take co-operative action on their behalf P 

Mr. Oupta. —W'e have taken up this question only recently. 

Mr. Sen. —^We had about 60 small concerns in Calcutta. But there are 
only about six or seven of them left now. 

Dr. Matthai. —How many members have you? 

Mr. Sen. —^We have about 18 or 20 in Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. —The largest size being how muchp 

Mr. Sen. —1,000 gross a day which is the output of Karimbhoy Match Manu¬ 
facturing Company and the Pioneer Match Factory. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the smallest size? 

Mr. Oupta. —50 gross a day. 

Cottage factories. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your As.?oeiation represents not merely factories run with 
hand driven machinery but also factories run with power driven machinery. 

Mr. Oupta .— Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, —You don't represent specially the cottage industry. 

Mr. Gupta. —No. 

President. —Do you think that it would be reasonable to define a cottage 
industry as an industry which does not come within the definition of a factory 
under the Factories Act. 

Mr, Gupta, —I don’t think that it would define it properly. 

President. —That is to say, if a concern does not employ more than 49 men 
and has no motive power, it would be considered a cottage industry. 

Mr. Oupta. —Motive power is the main thing. 

Mr. Sen. —May I suggest that we will submit our views about the definition 
of a cottage industry later? 

Dr, Matthai.' —You make some suggestions in your representation particu¬ 
larly regarding the cottage factories and I suppose that when you made this 
representation your idea of a cottage factory was a factory which manufac¬ 
tured without the aid of motive power. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Without any reference to the amount of labour employed? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Actually if you take the cottage factories which are run 
without motive power, is there any factory which produces more than 100 
gross a day? 

Mr. Sen. —I don’t think so. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as a match factory without motive power is concerned, 
supposing you limit the output: to 100 gross a day, there would not he more 
than -50 people employed? 

Mr. Sen. —To manufacture 100 gi-oss a day by hand would require more 
than 50 people. Some families are engaged working in their homes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The family need not do it on the premises. They may do it 
in their homes. 
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Mr. Sen. —If you exclude them, then of course 50 would be just about 
sufficient. 

Br. Matthai. —That works rather satisfactorily. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, if you leave out the families. 

Br. Matthai. —If on the ground of convenience we say that the definition 
of a cottage factory given in the Factories Act might be applied in your case, 
you don’t think that it would cause any hardship, as things stand at present? 

Mr. Sen. —No, but we should not like rule (b) given in the Factories Act 

to be applied, viz., “ Government may declare at any time.” If they 

don’t do that, we will have no objection. 

Excib.. —Existing Customs Duty. 

President. —We should like y»ur opinion on the proposal put before us this 
morning. In the event of the industry being found not qualified for protec¬ 
tion our terms of reference require us to consider to what extent account 
should be taken of vested interests which may have accrued to manufacturers 
on account of the fact that the Re. 1-8-0 revenue duty has now been in force for 
some years and to what extent the loss of revenue can be made good by an excise 
duty or other appropriate form of taxation. It was suggested this morning 
that a reasonable excise duty might well be levied on all factories in India. 

Captain Petavel. —We have suggested a discriminating excise. 

Mr. Sen. —Without it, we don’t want anything of that sort because it 
would be ruinous to us whether the present duty is continued as a protective 
or a revenue measure. 

President. —One of the reasons given to us for this proposal was that a four 
annas excise duty would not affect the manufacturers but that it would merely 
go to reduce what was stated to be the excessive profit made by the middlemen. 

Mr. Sen. —We have mentioned that. 

President. —That would be the position generally speaking, 

Mr. Sen. —If the foreign factories in India and we ourselves were taxed 
equally we would then be in the same position as they and we should in 
that case not be able long to survive. 

President. —Do you mean that you will not be able to carry on with a duty 
of Re. 1-8-0? 

Sen .—If the first proposal we have submitted for your consideration 
is not found acceptable we can carry on if an additional duty of four annas is 
placed on the imported matches, thus raising it to Re. 1-12-0, an excise duty 
of foiir annas is indiscriminately levied on all Indian factories, and annas 
tw'elve on factories financed by foreign capital as per our second proposal. 

President. —I am coming to that later. I am now on the question of the 
present duty. Re. 1-8-0 gives you protection of something like 120 per cent. 
Considering the matter purely from the point of view of protection, I would 
point out that for no other industry has the Board proposed so high a rate. 

Mr. Sen.—If the Import duty is raised to Re. 1-12-0 it would not affect the 
consumer. The retailer must sell for a current coin. He could not get 2 pice 
a box so the amount now earned by the middleman would be reduced. I point 
out in the connection that formerly the distributor was satisfied with 
the packing case and very little if any more. In a word they used to sell at 
their cost price and the packing case was their profit. Now they are making 
great profit whereas the manufacturer is making none at all. Thus it is that li 
the import duty is raised to the figure suggested it will not touch the con¬ 
sumer at all. The lowering of the duty however will injure the people who 
ought to be protected. 

President. —I am merely putting this for the sake of argument; I do_ not 
wish to commit the Board in any way. The usual procedure when we maxe a 
recommendation as regards protection is to ascertain what is the fair selling 
price for the Indian manufacturer compared with the import price without 
duty of the imported goods and the difference between that is regarded as the 
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measure of the protective duty. If- we were to adopt that system without any 
modification at all with regard to matches, you would see that the protective 
duty might be reduced considerably below Re. 1-8-0. On the other hand—if it 
i.s found that the industry doas not qualify for protection and the question is 
considered entirely from the point of view of revenue then if the revenue duty 
is raised from Re. 1-8-0 to Re. 1-12-0 and an excise duty of 4 annas a gross 
imposed, you claim that Government will get this extra 4 annas without caus¬ 
ing any hardship to the confsumer. 

Dr. MatiJiai. —The assumption being that this extra 4 annas will be paid 
by the middleman. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

7>r. Matthai. —Take the wholesale price of imported matches at Rs. 2-12-0 
for the sake of argument. At present the retail price of that will be Rs. 3-6-0, 
that is a difference of 10 annas. You put on an extra duty of 4 annas; that 
brings the wholesale price to Rs. 3-0-0. Is there anjrthing to prevent the 
middleman from raising the price ? I mean it is such a small difference when 
we come to the box. 

Mr. Majumdar. —It will be about 1} pice per box. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing it was raised to Rs. 3-12-0 what would be the 
price per box? 

Mr. Oupta. —2 pice per box. 

Dr. Matthai. —It would be an increase from I 4 pice to 2 pice per box if the 
retailer’s price was raised from Rs. 3-6-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 or thereabouts, that is 
an increase of i pice per box. Do you think that would have an perceptible 
effect on the market .P 

Mr. Oupta. —Nobody would buy at 2 pice; they would prefer Indian 
matches. Now the difference between Indian matches and imported matches 
is pice. If there is a difference of one pice nobody would buy the imported 
stuff so the middleman would be compelled to sell it at 1} pice. 

Pre.ndeMt. —I imagine that a large amount of matches is sold by the dozen? 

Dr. Matthai.—The class of people who buy imported matches generally buy 
in small packets. If I am a smoker I would buy 10 boxes at a time. 

Captain Petavel. —They don’t do that generally. 

President. —On the other hand my bearer might buy a dozen and supply 
me one at a time! 

Mr. Gupta. —'fhe general tendency is to buy one box at a time as matches 
are available almost everywhere, so that the increase would not affect the con¬ 
sumer. 

President.—sDa you think the cottage industries keep accounts of their 
store.s and so on? 

Mr. Majumdar. —We do only under important headings. 

President. —^If I went into yonr shop and wanted to know how many gross 
of matches you have manufactured per month would you he able to give me 
the information? 

Mr. Majumdar. —At the end of the month I can give you the total for that 
month. We do not keep very accurate account, .although w© must keep an 
account of the amount we are producing roughly. 

President. —If you are asked to submit to the Collector once a month the 
total outturn of matches would you be able to do that? 

Mr. Majumdar. —Yes, we can do that. 

President. —One suggestion that was put forward about the method of 
excise duty is that the match manufacturers should purchase from Govern¬ 
ment stamps beforehand and that no box of matches should be sold without a 
stamp being pasted around it. Do you anticipate any difficulty in a system 
of this sort ? 

Mr. Sen. —That nill add to the cost of production. 
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President. —Do you consider there is any possibility of evasion in a system 
of that sort? 

Mr. Sen. —The stamp can be taken off as soon as the box is sold and re¬ 
purchased by the manufacturer through an agent who will collect this and 
repaste it bn a new box. There is a possibility of evasion. 

'President. —Do you think that in the event of the excise duty being im¬ 
posed in this manner, there is any possibility, in order to evade it, of splints 
already dipped being sold separately in a bundle with, say, a strip of paper 
round it? 

Mr. Sen. —I don’t think it is possible. Speaking about Bengal the place 
is so damp that you can’t keep loose splints in your pocket without the risk of 
their deteriorating in damp weather. 

President. —So you think there is a possibility of people having purchased 
one box replenishing it with splints? 

Mr. Gupta. —There is that possibility. 

Mr. Sen.—That can be done only to a limited extent by small factories but 
it won’t pay those manufacturing on large a scale. Besides the striking sur¬ 
face wears down rapidly. 

President. —I am thinking of the cottage factories. They can supply to 
people dipped splints without boxes. 

Mr. Gupta.—1 admit it would be difficult for Government to check. 

President.—On the whole which system do you think would be the best, 
that is to say a monthly return sent to the Collector or a label? 

Mr. Sen. —To charge per case. There may be some inspectors who will 
certify that so many gross of matches are produced in a day and the excise to 
he charged when the matches are actually sold. 

President. —Would not that be an expensive way of administration? You 
will remember that the duty has been collected in the past by the Customs and 
your proposal would entail considerable extra expenditure. 

Mr. /Sen.—Part of it can be easily collected, e.g,, the duty we pay on 
chemicals and imported wood. There is only 4 annas with which you will have 
some difficulty. 

President. —I understand when the cotton excise was collected the cotton 
factories were sending their returns once a month. 

Mr. Sen.—Ii you can rely on them you can certainly do that; I hope they 
will prove themselves worthy of the trust, 

PTe,sident.—lt would be possible, would it not, to send in periodical returns 
which could be checked by factory inspectors? 

Mr. Sen. —Certainly. 

Wo'Tk.s Costs in Cottage Factories. 

President. —Could you give us any costs for a cottage factory? We don’t 
want to rush you into giving us the figures now but I would like your Apocia- 
tion to go into it and give us a typical statement in the form given in onr 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Majumdar.—l will let you have that later. 

President. _Could we regard your costs as typical of the cottage industries’ 

Mr. Majumdar.—l should think so. Out of 150 factories which started in 
Dacca 16 years ago ours is the only one which has outlived. 

Dr. Mo-ttka-i.—What do you estimate your works cost per gross? In 
1925-26 you gave your works cost per gross as Re. 1-8-0, for 1926-27 it would 
probably he lower still ? 

Mr. Majumdar.—lHo, it still stands at Re. 1-8-0. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give us a more recent statement? Could you give 
us the same statement for 1926-27? 

Mr. Maiurndar.—Yes. I will send it to you. 
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Machinery. 

Dr. Matthai. —You bought all your machinery locally? 

Mr. Majumdar .—We bought old type machines which would produce 5 
gross of veneers and splints. 

Dr. Matthai. —I believe a good deal of machinery required for match manu¬ 
facture is made locally by the Bhowani Engineering Company? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, I am interested in that Company. 

Dr. Matthai. —You make most of the machinery here? 

Mr. Gupta. —At present we are doing repair work mostly for some big fac¬ 
tories. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are you mainly manufacturers of machinery? 

Mr. Gupta. —We also manufacture splints and veneers. 

Dr. Matthai. —If you take the Indian match factories in Bengal have most 
of them been buying their machinery from the Bhowani Engineering Com¬ 
pany ? 

Mr. Gupta. —As far as the wood cutting machinery is concerned we have 
supplied to three or four factories here. We have also made peeling and dip¬ 
ping machines. 

Dr. Matthai.- —You are able to find a market for these against imported 
machinery ? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Dr. Mofflmt.—What is the sort of machinery which you are unable to put 
on the Indian market? 

Mr. (rupta.—-Frame filling and wrapping machines. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have never made a frame filling machine. 

Mr. Gupta. —We tried but it was not so good and the cost of making too 
was much more than the imported ones. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about the pasting machine? 

Mr. Gupta. —It requires very accurate work and accurate machinery to 
produce it which we have not yet. 

Dr. Matthai. —That also you have not tried. 

Mr, Gupta. —I tried, but so far have not succeeded. 

Dr. Matthai. —Box Levelling machine. 

Mr. Gupta. —I have not tried that. 

Dr. Matthai. —What about splint levelling machine? Are you able to find 
a sale for that? 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —You find it easier to sell your chopping and peeling machines 
than any other kind of machine. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —As a rule w'hnt is the difference between your price and the 
price of Japanese machinery? 

Mr. Gupta. —I am selling generally at Japanese price less the duty and 
shipping charges. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the landed price of a Japanese machine wa9 
Ks. 300, your price would he Bs. 250. 

Mr, Gupta. —Rs. 276. 

Dr. Matthai. —And you are able to find small purchasers. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. Calcutta manufacturers get machines from me when¬ 
ever they want, whereas if they are to import, it takes much time to get them. 
Sometimes they arrive broken. The Calcutta manufacturers rather find it a 
gain to buy on the spot. 

Dr. Matthai. —I suppose your machines are modelled on the Japanese 
machines. 
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Mr. Giipto,. —Our wood cutting machinery is modelled on Roller’s principle. 
As regards splint selecting, it is on the Japanese model. 

Dr. Matthai. —The machine is largely made of cast iron. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, and we also make appliances such as paraffin-dipping, 
frames, etc. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the annual output of your works? 

Mr. Gupta. —It is according to demand. 

Du. Matthai. —Could you give us a rough average? 

Mr. Gupta. —Last year we worked up to Bs. 50,000 and for 1927 I can’t eay 
anything now? Very recently I have got some big orders. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is the business on the whole improving? 

Mr. Gupta. —As regards repair work, it is. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are the only people who are selling match machinery in 
India, 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, we are making the machinery and we do the repair work 
for all the Calcutta manufacturers except for the Western India Match Com¬ 
pany. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is really your mainstay. 

Mr, Oupta.- —For the current work that is the mainstay. In the mean¬ 
time we manufacture and keep some machine ready. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where did you get your skilled labour for your machinery 
factory ? 

Mr. Gupta. —I started the factory in 1920 and I trained my own labour. 

Dr. Matthai. —Did you send anybody to Japan? 

Mr, Oupta. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —You trained them all here. 

Mr. Oupta. —^Yea. 

Dr. Matthai. —How many men have you now? 

Mr, Dupfa.—About 26. 

Prices of imported and Indian matches. 

President. —Could you tell me how the imported matches and the Indian 
made matches per dozen sell respectively? What is the price of a dozen 
packets of Indian matches? 

Mr. Gupta. —About As. 2. 

President .—And the imported? 

Mr. Gupta. —About As. 3-6. 

Concerns financed with foreign capital. 

President. —In your letter of the 22nd June, you put forward two alter¬ 
native proposals. Both these proposals contain one feature which is the same, 
viz., the question of the excise duty. You say: “ In order that factories liable 
to pay the excise may not evade payment, it is suggested that the following 
interpretation of the term “foreign capital” be accepted:—Any capital not 
subscribed in India by Indians or people domiciled in India should be treated 
as foreign capital. An Indian factory to be exempted from payment of any 
excise will have to show, in addition, a directorate, at least three-fourths of 
which will be Indian (including foreigners genuinely domiciled in India) ” 
and also that it is not financed by foreign capital. You suggest that it should 
be ruled that every factory (excepting cottage industries manufacturing with¬ 
out the aid of motive power) shall make an annual declaration, producing its 
books in support, to obtain a certificate from the appointed authority. The 
declaration will be in respect of two points. First of all that three-fourths of 
the directorate are Indian. 

Mr. Sen. —It i.s for a factory established with mixed capital. 

President. —After having made the declaration about the directorate, what 
about the capital? 
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Mr. Sen.—Thoy will have lo declare whether their capital is purely Indian 
or mixed and if mixed so much Indian and so much foreign. To the extent 
to which it will be foreign, the factory concerned will be liable to pay the 
excise duty. 

President. —So that yonr scheme, 1 think, coiitcniplates that' each factory 
should put in a declaration to the Collector in which the directorate will be 
stated and a full list given of the shareholders, the Indian sharoliolders being 
distinguished from foreign shareholders. The Collector will then on the. state¬ 
ment assess the excise at As, 8 per gross boxes of matches or a less amount in 
proportion to the amount of foreign capital. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —You use the words "domiciled in India”. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Fresident .—^You know the <(ue.stion of domicile is a ver.y difficult one. 

Captain Petavel. —There is some difficulty about that. 

PTeside.nt. —Supposing we take the Assam Match Company which is regis¬ 
tered in India uith a ru[)ee capital. 1 think the capital is somewhere ahont 
Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

President. —The lleputy Commissioner of the District in which the factory 
is situated will be faced with a task which may last for months. Suppose 
that gets a leturn of some thousand of sharchi>1deTS. 

Mr. Sen. —They will state the nationality against each shareholder. 

President.--Tie will have to ascertain whether the statements made in the 
list are correct, lie ina.v have to cull up a proportion of the shareholders 1 
have had some experience in the Finance Department of this que.stioii of cloTiii- 
cilc in connection with the payment of overseas pay to certain offic'ers and I 
can assure you that a deoi.sion on the point cannot he given without very 
careful examination of the evidence produced. 

Captain Petavel. —The difficult cases w'ould he very exc^optional. In most 
eases it would be simple. The aim would be as far as po.ssible to a..sceriain 
what interests wore remitted outside India. It could not be carried out per¬ 
fectly any more than, for instance, the collection of income-tax c.an he hut it 
wotild help ns and that is all we ask for. 

President. —Yes, if you can accept the. company’s statement. 

Captain Petavel. —Most of the shareholders can bo known perfectly well. 
So there may not be .such a difficulty in practice. 

President. —Do you think that a conscientious Collector would do so.f* He 
will run some risk, would ho not? After all the question whether As. 8 excise 
per gross is levied or As. 4 excise is levied is a serious matter. Do you think 
.that a conscientious Collector should simply take the statement at il.s face 
value? 

Captam Petavel. —He could check a certain number as again is done 
in connection wdth everything of the kind. TTe would not .attempt to chock 
them all. 

President. —He might take 10 per cent, which is not exce.ssive. 

Captain Petavel.—As you say it would have to be checked, but the share¬ 
holders in most cases would not be ver.y nnmeroiis? 

President. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Sen. —We have got ono mixed factory in Dubri. Mo.st others of 
course are either Indian or foreign. 

Dr. Matthai. —As soon as you introduce a provision of this kind thev 
will all be formed on the Assam basis. ’ 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, it may be so. 

7>resident.—Another difficiiltv is this. Suppo.siijg the Collector was consi- 
dereh t-o bitvi? jat.itffied the requirements of duty by checking 10 per cent._ 
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I do not know wkat your experience of administration is—it seems to me 
that the matter would not end here. Some interested pai'ty may challenge 
the statements of domicile and a further enquiry may then be necessary. 

Captain Fetavel. —Yes, You Lave had experience and T liave none, but 
as T say it would we hope suffice if the plan were carried out as efficiently 
as was practicable. All that kind of thing we have to consider very care¬ 
fully I suijposo in the majority of cases there would not be an excessively 
large number of shareholders, would tliereP Generally the total number of 
shareholders would, 1 think, rather be small. 

President. —We don’t know how it is going to work. If this proposal was 
brought in, I don’t imagine that the Western India Match Company would 
remain as a constitution unaltered for long. They would alter their consti¬ 
tution. They would at once appoint at least three-fourths of Indian directors 
or even possibly all Indian Directors. There would be no difficulty about 
that. They have got their shareholders’ list. Tlie.y would transform their 
capital into a rupee capital. It would not be so very difficult to evuide this. 

Captain Pctavel. —The test is where the intere.st goes. So long as the 
interest goes to people abroad, or to foi'eigners as w'e define then it becomes 
foreign. 

Dr. Matthai. —You cannot trace the interest on every holding. 

President. —Have you read the report of the External Capital Committee? 
Tn this report all the difficultias that lie in the way have been pointed out. 

Captain Fetavel. —No. I should have thought that it would be easy 
enough generally to trace where the interest goes as shareholders are known. 
If so, it would bo po.ssible to do as much as we want. 

President.- —I ara not quite clear as to the conditions which the Associa¬ 
tion’s proposal is designed to meet. There appear to be two ideas underlying 
it. First of all there is the feeling that the interest on Capital employed in 
an industry which actually manufactures in India is going abroad. Then 
there is also a separate idea, viz., that a firm whether foreign or not backed 
by a large amount of money is oomijig into the industry and forming a 
monopoly. That is what you really fear. 

Captain Petavel.~\i is the foreign capital forming a monopoly, that we 
fear. As Mr. Sen urged it to me protection is food for infant industries that 
may grow up. We must not allow adult ones from abroad to come and eat it 
•up leaving the infants to starve. This would indeed be a missuse of protection. 

President. —Then what you .seek is .some sort of anti-trust legislation. 

ftapiain Fetavel. —It is really that in effect. Afterwards it might tak;> 
.another shape, but at the present moment as you say it would be anti-trust. 

President. —From the point of view of the cottage industry the position 
will not be different so far as I can .see if the Swedish Match Company were 
entirely an Indian concern with several crores of capital. 

Captain Fetavel. —It -would probably not but what we want to do in • 
word is to prevent foreign capitalists with the advantages they have from 
crushing the Indian industry that is why I think it is correct enough to 
define it as an anti-trust legi.slation at present. Now the question after all 
is how 111 practice is the plan to be carried out In most case.s there woo'd 
be rather few shareholders. The cases where there are a very large number 
I should say, would be exceptional, so it might not be difficult to ascertain. 

President. —It is a question which we may go into later. For instance 
we may ascertain how many shareholders there are in the Assam Match 
Company when the Swedish people come up for examination. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is vov.v little use practically finding out the. actual num¬ 
ber of shareholders at a particular time, because shares may change hands. 

Captain Fetavel. —Quite so, but eveiything charges but we want a measure 
to help us now and give u,5 time. 

Dr. Matthai. —The list which may hold good to-day ma.v not hold to¬ 
morrow. 
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Captain. Petavel. —Quite, but we need not take it for granted that the 
changes would make changes impossible, 

Dt. Matthai. —I am pointing out the difficulties. 

Captain Petavel. —As the President says it may amount for a time to anti¬ 
trust legislation, but it would be applied in a moderate way. 

Unfair Competition.—Assistance required by the Cottage Match Ind^istry. 

Dr. Matthai. —Have you had actual experience of tinfair competition ir. 
Bengal at the lianda of the Swedish Match Company.? 

Captain Petavel. —What precisely do you call by unfair competition ? 

Dr. Matthai. —Have they been selling at less than economical prices? 

Mr. Gupta. —AVe can’t say that unless we know their cost of production. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is your impression.? 

Mr. Gupta. —My impression is that sometimes they sell below cost, I 
find sometimes that they sell certain brands at certain rates.. Take one 
brand-Panpatty. They are selling it in the Calcutta market for Re. 1-8-0. 
In another market, for instance, e.ij., Cuttack, they sell the same brand at 
Re. 1-8-0 or Re. 1-9-0. As soon a.s we .send our matches there, and people 
begin to buy them, they at. once reduce their rate below the Re. 1-8-0 at 
which they sell in Cialcutta, If they sell in Calcutta at Ro. 1-8-0, they 
should sell at Cuttack at the Calcutta i>rice plus the freight and other cost, 
but sometimes they sell at much less, Re. 1-4-0 or Re. 1-3-0 in the Cuttack 
market apparently to oust everybody el.se. As soon as there are no more 
natches in the market made, by other factorie.s, they again raise their price. 

President,—Then you .send your matches again as soon as they raise their 
price. 

Mr. Gupta. —I have been to Madras just before the Pujas. I find that 
ill every station where 1 sent my matches, they at once reduced their price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you give me a statement showing specific evidence 
of tho sort of sales. 

Mr. Gupta. —1 will try and collect the details from customers. 

Dr. Matthai.—Vie have had general statements made before us, which 
are really of no use. Could you give us a note on the sort of unfair competi¬ 
tion that you have actually experienced? 

Mr. Gupta. —In my opinion it is unfair on their part to sell matches in 
the mofussil market at a rate less than their Calcutta rate when they have 
at least to bear the freight. Others are not doing the same. The other 
manufacturers, e.g., Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company, the 
Esavi India Match Manufacturing Company and N. M. Metha are not com¬ 
peting in that way. 

Pre.nident. —Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company, sell their 
matches, I believe, in Madras much cheaper than they sell in Burma. 

Mr. Gupta. —In Burma, they are getting a rather better price. There 

no harm in that. 

President. —Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company have also to- 
pay freight and other expenses. 

Air. Gupta. —In Calcutta 'f they were selling at Re. 1-8-0 per gross and 
.afterwards if they were to reduce their price in the mufassal market, they 
could also reduce it in Calcutta, 

President, —So could Adarajee’s? 

Mr, Gupta. —They did not think it necessary. In spite of the keen com¬ 
petition in the Calcutta market, the AVestern India Match Company never 
1 educed their price. 

President. —Would not they, if they found it necessary. 

Mr, Gupta. —I do not know. 

President. —-AVe hope to publish the evidence of the Swedish Match Com¬ 
pany next month. 
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Mr. Gupta. —As soon as their cost of production are published, we can- 
show that where they are selling at Re, 1-8-0, there is very little margin. 

Dr. Matthai. —Hag there been any attempt on their part suddenly to 
release their stocks at a low price? Somebody in Bombay complained that 
they did. 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes, they suddenly came down by two annas. 

Dr. Matthai. —They suddenly emptied their stocks on the market, 

Mr. Sen. —This kind of competition ousts Indians with less capital from; 
the market. 

President. —What is the lowest price at which they sell? 

Mr. Gupta. —Re. 1-8-0 per gross is their lowest price. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where do they sell at that price? 

Mr. Gupta. —Up to Bezwada. There is very little margin in that? 

President. —You are also selling at Re. 1-8-0 per gross. 

Mr. Gupta. —We are comijelled to do it. 

President. —They say the same thing to us that if they don’t sell afr 
Re. 1-8-0, they will not be able to sell at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —Their position is that the Indian factories compete against 
themselves and. pull down prices to such an e.-ctent that it would he im¬ 
possible for the Swedish Match Company to get a higher price. 

Mr. /Sew.—It was they that brought down the price. 

Dr. Matthai. —They told us that the initiative was taken by Indian- 
companies. As far as we are concerned we cannot go by any general state¬ 
ments that you may make. We have to find specific evidence. All that I 
am asking you is whether you couic. give sometiiing specific. There have- 
been various allegations made to us since the enquiry began which are of 
no use to us. I want to know whether any specific attempt has been made- 
by them to under-cut? 

Mr. Sen. —What do you mean by ‘ under-cut ’ ? 

Dr. Matthai. —Re. 1-8-0 is more or less the price at which Indian matches, 
are sold. If you say that the price of Swedish matches has been reduced' 
from Re, 1-10-0 to Re, 1-8-0, it does not amount to anything. If you could 
give evidence of some big .sudden reduction which has been made in order to- 
injure Indian manufactures, it would be useful. 

Mr. Sen. —Have they not already done that in the way, Mr. Gupta illus¬ 
trated by the Cuttack example. 

Mr. Gupta. —I got information through local agents, but it is not possible 
to disclose names. 

President. —Have you had any exchange of views with the Western India- 
Match Company on this subject? 

Mr. Gupta. —No. 

President, —Both parties, as far as we can see, say “ w-e have had to- 
reduce our price because the other party has reduced his.” I wondered 
whether any negotiations had taken place wdth a view to .stabilising prices. 

Mr. Gupta. —The Esavi India Match Manufacturing Company are selling 
their matches at a higher price. 

President. —How do they obtain a higher price? 

Mr. Gupta. —Their brands are well known. They have been in the line- 
for the last 50 years and they are making better matches. 

President. —Do they get a much better price than the Western India 
Match Company? 

Mr. Gupta. —^Yes. 

President. —They probably turn out better matches than the Western- 
India Match Company. 

Mr. Gupta. —May be, but the chief point is that their brands are very- 
well known. 



rresident. —If you could give us any definite instances of price cutting, 
etc., we might find them useful. 

Dr. Mattliai. —It is a very big thing to ask the legi.slature to undertake 
anti-^rust legislation, unless there was a real danger that the Swedish Match 
factories intended using their ))Ositiou deliberately to oust Indian factories. 
Unless you produce some evidence, the legislature may not be willing to 
move in this direction. So, the case would have to be made out fairly clearly 
iriid strongly. 

Mr. Gupta. —We will be able to do that when their costs of production 
are published. 

Dr. MaWuti.—-'\{ you find any evidence to support your case, j^ou can 
write to us. 

Captain Petavel. —Whatever their intentions may be there is evidence that 
they arc cutting prices so much a.s to make them unreinuiierative, with the 
re,suit that a number of our factories have closed down. 

Dr. Mattliai. —Unreiiiunerative for the cottage factories,^ 

Captain Petavd. —Yes, 

Mr. Maxwndar. —A large number of factories have been closed down in 
Eastern Bengal, 

Dr. Matthai. —That may not be the result of any action for cutting you 
out. When you have factories working on a very large scale, they are able to 
make economies which you a.s a small factory are not able to make; so their 
costs are lower. It is not that they waut to cut you out deliberately. 

Captain Peiavel .—That is the very reason vvh.y we are asking for protec¬ 
tion. These people come here with much greater experience; they comd 
here with that command of capital which Indian firms don’t command and 
they come also with a powerful combination—that is also part of their 
experience—and owing to these things they are able to produce and sell at 
a price that is not vemnnerative to the smallci- industries. 

Dr. Matthai.—'thare. might be a ca.se for declaring the industry a protec¬ 
ted industry; but what is the case for an anti-trust legislation? 

Captain Petavel .—Our case is that the industry in India it is an infant 
industry and the infant industry has not as yet the experience nor- .the 
command of capital to enable it to compete with foreign ones that crush 
them as a trust might do. That is what we want to prevent, 

Dr. Matthai. —That may be because they are producing more economically 
—not necessarily because they are acting like a trust? 

Captain Petavel. —We say India for Indians. Just as they are Indiaii- 
ising the railways, and different other things, we say, let Indians have at 
least a chance of manufacturing matches in the country and as to have men¬ 
tioned if there is to he protection it must be for infant industries not for 
adult ones to come and get far on. 

Dr. Matthai. —There are certain very large factories in the country— 
take for instance Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company who produce 
fi,000 to 7,000 gross a day. Their influeneo on small factories would precisely 
oe in the same direction. 

Mr. Sen. —No. In 1923-24 thoro were Indian factories producing about 
2,000 gross a day but still the others survived. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is a very different matter when the production is 8,000 
or 10,000 gross a day. In most industries when you carry on production on 
a very large scale, you do get economies which are difficult in the case 
of smaller factories. 

Captain Petavel .—It is true that all largo industries are able to crush 
the weak or small industry but this giant who has come into the field is 
accelerating the process. Wffiilst admitting that people like Adamjee’s whom 
you mentioned will be gradually killing the-se cottage industries, we say that 
if w'o allow the Swedes to come in, they will kill them at an unmerciful .speed. 
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Dt. MaHJiai. —It is not that the Board as such has formed any kind of 
opinions. I am simply trying to elucidate the position. If we find as a 
result of listening to the evidence of experts and studying the literature on 
the subject that about 1,000 gross a day is the scale on which a match factory 
can run economically—-it may he true or not hut for the sake of argument let 
us take it that that is so—would we be justified at priblic expense in 
keeping alive factories which do not produce that amount? 

Captain Petavf.l. —I should say decidedly yes. It is a question of getting 
the country developed industrially. From a purely economic point of view, 
we may not be justified but, then, from a purely economic point of view, any 
kind of protection can be condemned. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am not so sure. 

Captain Petavel. —1 should certainly say that if you are looking at it 
purely from the point of view of theory, all protection might be condemned, 
but as a matter of fact, here is a country with a crying need of industrial 
development. The pi'oblems of sub-divided holdings are all connected with 
it, absolutely and directly and then there is the question of unemployment 
among the middle class, which is also connected with them. For every reason 
the country wants to develop industrially. It cannot got on to its legs eco* 
nomically and till it is actually able to stand on its own legs, it will be more 
or less like a helpless hahj'. It will not he as efficient as other industrially 
advanced countries. But what we ask for is only protection for a limited 
time to allow this industrial development and permit practical industrial 
education to be imparted to people; so that they may ultimately be able 
to stand on their legs. 

Dr. Matthai. —I take it that you are looking at the question of protec¬ 
tion of the match industry from the point of view of employment for certain 
classes of people. 

Captain Petavel. —Not quite that. We are looking at it from the broadest 
and most general sociological point of view; and from the point of view of 
the industrial education of the country. 

Dr. Matthai. —We are here working under certain limitations placed upon 
us by the Fiscal Commission. We are simply carrying out their policy. One 
of the conditions laid down by them is that unless the industry is able to 
stand by itself after a certain time, it does not justify the granting of protec¬ 
tion. Wiat I am asking you is supposing at the end of IS years we take off 
this duty will the cottage industry have the slightest chance of standing 
against big factories? 

Captain Petavel. —Frankly I should say no. But the cottage industry 
would have served its purpose by then. It would have directed people 
towards industrial work. The cottage industry would have served as a 
stopgap. Then I should say—I don’t know how many people would agree 
with me ultimately the tendency will he in the direction of co-ordination 
of industry, and when we get to this point of co-ordination there will be a 
strong tendency for moderate size factory to spring up in different places 
working in co-ordination. When you get to that point, the moderate siae 
factory will have immense advantages in supplying its own locality. It will 
be using wood grown, in the locality and there will be better bundabust for 
the necessary wood to be grown locally. Labour will be supplied by the local 
people who will be partly cultivators and partly industrialists. We look 
ahead and also if we look at the present need of solving these various pro¬ 
blems, we can see the arguments for not allowing an undue amount of big 
capitalists to compete to crush the small industry. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I know whether you foresee any future for the cottage 
match factories if they are kept alive for a certain limited period? 

Captain Petavel. —I see a future for them if we arrive flt the stage of 
what I have de.scribed as the co-ordination of industries. They will then 
have a chance in their own separate localities. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I put it this way. Assuming your posllloii is generally 
right, that if you take a sufficiently long, view there is scope for the organi- 
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sation of the match industry on a cottage basis, the correct solution rather 
lies in co-operative organization. Your tariff will apply both to cottage 
factories and large factories alike. There cannot be any differentiation as 
far as tariffs are concerned. Behind the tariff wall you have an inevitable 
tendency for factories to a.ssuine bigger and bigger proportions. 

Captain Fetavel. —AVhat I mean is this. If what I .suggest can be done— 
if you will give the cottage industries breathing time—it may have its imme¬ 
diate utility. Speaking of the present it will give employment to a certain 
number of people, and serve as an industrial school and educate people in 
industry, and moreover if one takes a long view one can foresee in the 
cottage industry the nucleus of something that will be economically sound. 

Dr. Maithai. —There is a good deal to be said for organizing small pro¬ 
ducers, but my difficulty is whether tariffs are a proper method of doing it. 

Captain Fetavel. —That, as a matter of fact whilst fully agreeing with you 
about at the only thing that, as far as we can .see, can serve as a stop gap 
that might save us in the present situation. We are faced once more with 
the fact that these small factories are shutting up. That will not do. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are familiar with the Industrial Commission’s report. 

I suggest that for the encouragement of cottage factories the right kind of 
assistance is the assistance suggested by the Industrial Commission rather 
than that suggested by the Fiscal Commission. 

Captain Fetavel. —We are not thinking only of the cottage industries but 
also of the relatively small Indian factories. They are also being pushed 
into a tight corner by this competition. I fully admit that the relief you 
can give will be more or less temporary. Even supposing we could smash 
up WIMCO, big Indian factories would no doubt spring up which would 
•compete very severely with the small ones,- but taking the situation as it is 
as pressing on us, looking at our shoe and where it actually pinches—I am 
keen on other methods besides protection as I emphasise very strongly in 
all my books—but looking at things just as we find them confronting us now, 
we all came to the unanimous conclusion—and we had a meeting of match 
manufacturers from all over India and we discussed it very fully and we 
were all agreed, there was only difference of detail—that the only thing that 
could be done at present was just to enable them to go on and do their 
necessary work and give them a lease of life. As I say we were unanimous 
and that was passed by the last Industrial Congress where we put forward a 
resolution which too was unanimously passed. 

Dr. Matthai. —Captain Petavel, you have undertaken varied studies on 
these lines but I personally can’t think of a case where tariff assistance has 
been of help to a cottage industry. 

Captain Fetavel. —It can temporarily, don’t you think? 

Dr. Matthai. —I find it difficult to accept the proposition. What the 
Cottage industry really require-s is some kind of stimulus in the way of 
organization. It is really co-operative organization that is going to help you 
and co-operative organization means just self help. 

Captain Fetavel. —That is right but we can’t get that all at once, and once 
more we are not thinking only of cottage industries. 

Dr. Matthai. —May I venture to point out, that the great weaknes.s in 
iho case of the Match Manufacturers’ A.ssociation is that the existence of that 
Association has provided no kind of co-operative organization for the Cottage 
factories. 

Captain Feiut/el. —We have thought much of that, but you know oo-oiie- 
ration does not grow in a day. It is not one of those beautiful things we 
see growing up when we dream of it 1 It is astonishing tlie number of 
failures. There is perversity in human nature which makes it exceedingly 
difficult to organize the most obvious and most beneficial kind of co-operation. 
We have thought it out well and we harm gone into it very thoroughly and 
we have met, as I said, from all parts of India, and we see what the industry 
wants just at present is the respite a tariff would give it. Then most certainly 
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we shall turn our attention to other ways, if you only put a dam against the 
flood then we hope to get on without it ultimately. 

Presiderit. —When you speak of tariff do you mean actually duty or 

■•excise ? 

Capiain Petavel.—\i i.s excise also we are asking for. 

President.~Do you think this suggested exemption from a 4 annas excise 
•duty would be some guarantee against any trust or monopoly being able to 
•raise prices ? 

Captain Petavel. —Our industry has advantages of its own. It can often 
:get directly to its cu.stoiners and with that advantage it might struggle on. 

President. —Do you think that the existence of a certain number of cottage 
factories in India protected by the suggested exemption of 4 annas excise 
would be in itself some guarantee that as a result of a monopoly whether 
foreign or Indian, prices were not raised? 

Captain Petavel. —I should say from every point, of view it is worth 
trying once more. We have been passing through a very acute situation, 
with the problem of unemployment and all that sort of thing. When the 
pressure of population becomes very heavy on the land, there is nothing for 
it but to go in for industrial development, and as I have strongly insisted 
it touches the question of sub-division of holdings. Industrial development 

just the way of getting into this problem. If we have this thing we might 
go into the root of all economic troubles in the country. Unemployment, sub¬ 
division of holdings, rural reconstruction all depend upon suitable industrial 
development going side by side with agriculture. As I .say, we have really 
gone into every side and aspect of the matter very thoroughly and have 
taken a lot of trouble and have spent a good deal of money to get people come 
from all parts of India, and we were unanimous on the point that at the 
present moment as a stop gap if you like what is wanted is that Government 
should give us this respite. 

President. —When the evidence of the Swedish Match Company is pub¬ 
lished—we hope it would be sometime next month—it will be obtainable 
on sale, will you let us have a note on this point of unfair competition .S’ 

Mr. Gupta. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as possible giving specific instances. 

Mr. Oupta. —Yes. 

Captain PefaueJ.—There is the question of delay. Delay means death to 
our people. Then again there is one point I would like to place before you— 
I do not know to what extent thi.s concerns the Board—we have got vexa¬ 
tious factory rules which would not allow us to employ boys under 12. It 
is a curious thing that if you take boys at 8 you can train them easily. In 
our school we train boys of 8, if we take then of 12 it is often too late. We 
are awfully handicapped if we do not take boys under 12. We would be 
prepared to make arrangements to give them a certain amount of schooling 
so it would be a combined industrial school and workshop. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a problem that arises in all industries. 

Captain Petavel. —Particularly in our cottage industries, 

Br. Matthai. —In the small match factories you employ a good deal of boy 
labour, do you not? 

Captain Petavel. — iei.. 

Mr. Sen. —I have received a letter that I produce PA^niplaivirig that it is 
not allowed in Madras. 

President. —1 am afraid that is outside the scope of our enquiry. 

Mr. Sen. —We understand, however, that but some recommendation.s by the 
Board would help us. There is no dangerous operation required of boys. 
We can have a separate shed for them where they can do the pasting and 
things of that sort. 
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Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

A.— Written. 

(i) Letter, dated theiSOth Novemher 19S6. 

With reference to the resolution of the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, No. 235-T. (14), dated the 2nd October 1926, entrusting an 
enquiry into the prospects of the match industry in India to the Tariff Board, 
I am directed by my Committee to send hereby their views in the matter. 

2 . The resolution states that “ the first point for enquiry is whether the 
three conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Report of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the ease of the match industry in India, 
and whether the industry should be protected.” My Committee therefore 
propose to examine, at the outset, these three conditions seriatim: — 

The first condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission is that “ the 
industry must he one possessing natural advantages, such as an abundant 
supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour, or a large 
home market.” 

The chief raw material in the manufacture of matches is wood, which is 
available in abundance in Burma as well as in India. My Committee are 
aware that some of the factories have to rely upon imported wood but it is 
generally believed that this is due more to the lack of proper development 
of the forest resources in this country than to the absence of suitable woods 
in sufficient quantities. So far as my Committee are aware the industry has 
not experienced any difficulties with regard to the supply of cheap power or 
sufficient supply of labour although in the present stage of the industry, it 
has per force to rely to some extent upon imported skilled technical labour. 
But my Committee have no doubt that in course of time, it will be possible to 
displace imported technical labour by Indian labour. That there is a large 
home market for matches can hardly be disputed as they are an article of 
daily necessity even to the poorest of the population. This can be easily seen 
from the following figures of importe of matches from foreign countries: — 

Gross of boxes. 

1920- 21 12,398,733 

1921- 22 ....... 13,680,801 

1922- 23 11,285,740 

1923- 24 . 11,243,745 

1924- 25 7,264,785 

1925- 26 ........ 7,928,522 

The marked decrease in 1924-25 and 1925-26 is accounted for by the steady 
growth of the match industry in India, 

The second condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission is that 
“ the industry must be one which without the help of protection either is not 
likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable in 
the interests of the country.” The Tariff Board are no doubt aware that 
prior to the year 1922, when the present rate of import duty, vu., Re. 1-8-0 
per gross, was levied, efforts made to start the industry in India were not 
successful and she was entirely dependent on foreign matches. As soon as, 
however, the rate of duty was raised to the present figure numerous match 
factories were established in India because the high rate of duty, though 
levied for revenue purposes, served as a protective duty. The fact that the 
mutch industry in India showed a good progress only after the import duty 
on matches was raised to the present figure is suflficient to show that the 
match industry is one which is not likely to develop without the help of 
protection. 
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The third condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission is that 
“ tho industry must be one which will eventually be able to face world com¬ 
petition without protection*” My Committee are of opinitm that during the 
brief period of its existence the industry has shown steady progress in spite 
of the many difficulties, which a new industry has necessarily to face. There 
can be no better jiroof of the progi’ess of the industry than the comparatively 
substantial decline in the imports of matches in 1934-25 and 1925-26 and the 
progressive decline in the customs revenue from matches since 1923-24, which 
'ha.s necessitated the present enquiry. The Government of India themselves 
admit that “ as the Indian factories overcome technical difficulties and attain 
their full production, the decrease in customs revenue is likely to become 
more serious.” My Committee therefore feel sure that the match industry 
will eventually he able to stand on its own legs and face world competition 
without protection. 

3. My Committee hope that what has been stated above will convince the 
Tariff Board that the match industry fulfills all the conditions laid down by 
the Indian Fiscal Commission and is therefore fully entitled to be protected. 
With this end in view, my Committee strongly urge that the import duty on 
matches, splints and veneers should be declared as a protective duty and the 
existing rates of duty on these articles should be maintained. They beg to 
point out that the industry has not had sufficient time to get over technical 
difficulties and any reduction at this stage in the present rate of duty on 
matches will therefore seriously jeopardise the prospects of this important 
and promising industry. 

4. My Committee note that the present enquiry has originated on account 
of the progressive decline in the customs revenue derived from matches since 
the year 1923-24. They feel that the Government of India should not attach 
far more importance to considerations of their revenue than to the develop¬ 
ment of an industry which not only supplies an article of daily and universal 
consumption hut which has also .already given indications_ of a useful and 
steady growth. Apart from this, my Committee beg to point out that with 
the development of the match industry in India, the import of the various 
materials used for the manufacture of matches, such as chemicals, wood, 
timber, zinc sheets, starch, labels, printing materials, glue, machinery, etc., 
must have necessarily increased. They therefore beg to submit that the 
decline in customs revenue derived from matches, splints, and veneers should 
have been substantially recouped from the enhanced revenue on the import of 
articles enumerated above. My Committee also beg to point out that the 
match factories in India mu.st be paying large amounts as income tax. These 
factors should therefore be taken into account in deciding how far Govern¬ 
ment revenues have been actually affected by the present rate of duty on 
matches, etc., and my Committee feel sure that if this is done, the decline 
in revenue shoiild be comparatively small. 

5. The resolution of the Government of India states in paragraph 2 that 
“ if the Tariff Board decides that consideration must be paid to the industry 
brought into existence by the present rate of duty and that the duty should 
be maintained at the present figure, or approximately at the present figure, 
it will further report whether the loss of customs revenue can be made up in 
whole or in part by any other apipropriate form of taxation of the industry.” 
In this connection my Committee beg to state that as pointed out above, the 
actual loss in revenue should be comparatively small. My Committee believe, 
however, that it is not in the best interests of this country to allow foreign 
syndicates, with vast resources and a long technical and business experience 
in the line, to start match factories in India behind the wall of protection, 
as it would be very difficult for Indian industrialists to compete with them. 
The object of any protective duties, my Committee submit, should be to en¬ 
courage the development of industries by Indians themselves with Indian 
capital. They beg therefore to suggest that a discriminating excise must be 
levied on the products of these factories, which are wholly or mainly financed 
by foreign capital. Under no circumstances, however, should any burden 
whatsoever be imposed on factories, run purely by Indian capital and Indian 
enteriirise. 
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6 . In conclusion, my Committee beg to submit that as a result of the 
present high duty, although levied purely for revenue purposes, substantial 
vested interests have been created throughout the country. During the last 
four years, numerous match factories have sprung up, involving a large 
amount of capital, vyhich are not only employing a large number of workmen 
in the factories but which have also created work for labourers in forests, 
cartmen, coolies, etc. The industry on the whole has, during the brief period, 
shown good progress and promises immense possibilities. As several match 
factories are using indigenous woods, the forest resources of the country have 
been gradually developing, and with this development the revenue of the various 
provinces from this source is bound to increase. When the match industry 
is fully developed, it is also possible that other industries connected with 
chemicals, papers, etc., which are extensively used in the manufacture of 
matches, will also develop. The Tariff Board will thus no doubt realise that 
on their findings in the present instance depends the future of many import¬ 
ant industries in India. My Committee therefore beg to point out that any 
reduction in the import duty on matches, which would be tantamount to the 
withdrawal of protection from the Indian match industry, will bo extremely 
detrimental not only to the match industry, but also to the general industrial 
interests of the country, and beg to suggest that besides recommending the 
continuance of the present rates of duty on matches, splints and veneers, the 
Tariff Board should also suggest special facilities to he accorded to this in¬ 
dustry which is still in the stage of transition, e.r/., facilities for making 
suitable indigenous woods in sufficient quantities available to Indian match 
factories, transport facilities, etc. They feel sure that the Tariff Board will 
not allow' the interests of an essential Indian industry being sacrificed to the 
revenue exigencies of the State. 

7 . My Committee will be glad to depute a representative or representatives 
to tender oral evidence before the Tariff Board. 

8 . To sum up : - - 

(1) The match industry fulfills all the conditions laid down in para¬ 

graph 97 of the Indian Fiscal Commission and is thus entitled 
to be protected. 

(2) The import duty on matches, splints and veneers should be declared 

a protective duty and the present rates of duty should be main¬ 
tained. 

(3) If the increase in customs revenues from the import of articles used 

for the manufacture of matches and the amount paid by Indian 
match factories as income-tax are considered, the decline in, 
oustoms revenues should he comparatively small. 

(4) A discriminating excise duty on the product of factories, financed 

wholly or mainly by foreign capital must be levied; bub under 
no circumstances should any burden be imposed on factories run 
purely by Indian capital and Indian enterprise. 

(5) Besides recommending the continuance of the present rates of duty 

on matches, splints and veneers, the Tariff Board should suggest 
special facilities to be accorded to this essential industry, which 
is still in a stage of transition. 


( 2 ) Supplementary statements handed on the Slst March 1927. 

(i) Note regarding the Swedish Trust. 

We have sufficient materials, we believe, to prove that the Swedish Trust 
does exist, that it is operating in India and that it is operating in a way pre¬ 
judicial to the interest of the Indian match industry. 

The origin of the Trust goes back to the establishment of a match factory 
in the Swedish City of Jonkoping (1848) which was soon followed by numerous 
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others. After fierce struggles between the competing firms, an agreement was 
arrived at by them in 1917 which provided for the amalgamation of all the 
Swedish match producing concerns under the name of the Svenska Tandsticks 
A. P. with headquarters at Stockholm. The completion of this process of 
concentration enabled the Swedish match-producing industry to devise vigo¬ 
rous measures by which to extend its influence in the world’s markets. By 
cleverly adapting its policy to the conditions created in the various countries 
through the war, the Trust secured to itself a considerable influence upon 
production abroad. In some countries, e.p., Peru, Turkey, Greece and Poland, 
the Trust has obtained an actual monopoly. In Japan, their activities have 
practically jeopardised the national industry. In the beginning, the Trust 
joined as Managing Partners with some factories and after making heavy 
losses for some years, they succeeded in forcing the proprietors to sell off their 
factories to the Trust. In some factories, they have got half shares and the 
Japanese partners are now tired and are likely to sell off their shares in the 
concerns to the Trust. Their activities in Germany are described in an article 
which recently ajjpeared in the “ New Empire.” Copies of which we hand over 
herewith. 

In India, when the import duty on matches was raised to the present 
figure, the Trust found that manufacturing matches in their own country for 
export to India left them very little profit, and consequently they started 
factories in India. They increased their share capital and issued 272,500 
shares of £7-5-0 each, which were over-subscribed in the London market. The 
Swedish Company thus created a British interest in the Industry expecting 
perhaps to have things smooth for them in India. The activities of the Trust 
in India are described in the following extract from the speech of Mr. Ivan 
Krouger, Managing Director of the Swedish Match Company, at the meeting 
of Shareholders held in London on 15th May 1925: — 

“ It is easy to understand, however, that if the Swedish match industry is 
to retain its leading position, it cannot rely only on the Swedish factories, and 
foi this reason the Swedish Match Company decided a few years ago to go in for 
a programme of taking interest in match factories abroad on a very large scale. 
We have now in operation two newly-built factories in India, one in Bombay 
apd one in Calcutta, and we are bviilding two new ones, one in Karachi and 
one in Madras, and we have acquired two establi.shed match factories in 
Colombo and Rangoon. It is not our intention to try to monopolise the Indian 
match trade, and we have decided to seek the co-operation of prominent 
Indians in our Indian undertakings.” 

The Trust is thus selling some shares in India to establish the fact that 
theirs is mixed capital and that their interests are bound up with those of the 
Indians in the industry. We have the concrete case of the Assam Match 
Company, which has got 3 Indian Directors out of 7. Their activities in India 
and the means employed by them are described in an article which appeared 
m the “ Industrial Trade Review for Asia” in October 1925, which is pub¬ 
lished in Berlin, copies of which are handed over herewith. 


Extract from an article in the ‘‘ New Empire,” dated 8th March 1927. 

The Trust began to exercise a certain influence on the position of the 
German match producing industry as early as 1919-20 when it sold 40,000 cases 
of Swedish matches to German buyers., and when it placed part of the sale 
price at the disposal of the Allgebeine Zundhelzexport-Zentraie G. ra. b. H., 
of Hamburgh, in the shape of a loan granted to the latter concern. It next 
secured three-quarter majorities in the firms of Messrs. Stahl and Noelke 
A. G. and Deutsche Zundhol fabriken A. G. (the so-called “ Kasseler 
Konzorn ”), and shortly afterwards it acquired an important percentage of 
the shares of the Union A. G., of Augsburg. At the same time the small 
factories dependent on these three concerns rvere also brought under its in¬ 
fluence. In this way the Trust acquired control, within a very short space of 
time, of 70 per cent, of the German production. 
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Advance of the Trust. 

The corrtat policy of the remaining concerns that had saved their in¬ 
dependence wonld have heen to combine their forces against the further 
advance of the Trust. Instead, however, of doing this, they continued to 
underbid each other, and finally approached the Government with the request 
to reintroduce the system of rationing production. But events had moved 
too fast, and the Government’s economic council (Keich.swirtschaltsrat) after 
studying the problem in great detail, came to the conclusion that the proposed 
measures of difference were ineffective, and that the creation of a state mono¬ 
poly would also be liable to serious objections. Thus the only thing to do was 
to let matters take their natural course in the direction of a private monopoly 
a,nd to ensure that proper provision was made for the protection of the general 
public and it.s interests. The intervention of the Government led to the 
conclusion of a syndicate agreement to which all the i:)roducers were parties- 
All of them with the exception of the Grosseinkaufts-Geuossenschaft deutscher 
Konsunivereine, undertook to place their output at the disposal of a selling 
organisation in the shape of a limited comxjany or corporation which is to 
fix prices, to arrange for the proper distribution of the output among home 
consumers, and to take in hand the exporting business. The capital of the 
Company is one million reichinark,s, one-half of which sum represents the 
share of the Trust, whilst the other half has been taken over by the German 
producers and the German Government. The participation of the Trust in the 
capital, therefore, is less than its share in the production it controls, which 
amounts, as has been said to 70 per cent. The agreement is to run for twenty- 
five years, and contains a clause entitling the Government to a certain in¬ 
fluence on the fixing of prices, so that the interests of the consumers may be 
properly protected. Another important stipulation is that the Government is 
to issue, prior to March 1st, 192", an enactment making it illegal to manu¬ 
facture matches without the consent of the Government—a measure intended 
to make a renewed over production impossible. 


Extract from the “ Indian Trade Journal,” dated ith February 1926, page 175. 

Match Industry in Bihar .and Oriss.4. 

The following is an extract from the Annual Report of the Director of 
liidustrie.s, Bihar and Orissa, for the year 1924-25; — 

The scheme for a demonstration match factory mentioned in last year’s 
report was placed before the Board of Industries in August and eventually 
sanctioned by Government. The project is for the erection of a match factory 
in the old saw mill belonging to the opium factory at Gulzarbagh on the 
outskirts of Patna City. The saw mill used to obtain its supplies of wood for 
opium chests from rafts floated down the Gnndak and Gogra rivers from North 
Bihar to the mill compound which stands on the banks of the river Ganges. It 
id proposed to obtain supplies of wood for match-making from the forests of 
Bettiah and Ramnagar estates by the .same method. The project was based 
on the supply of wood at the factory at 15 annas a c.ft. hut the Bettiah estate 
has undertaken to deliver 10,000 c.ft. at the factory for 10 annas a c.ft. so 
that after due allowance for wastage, etc., it looks, as though production will 
be cheaper than was anticipated. 

The woods which it is proposed to use are Celtis Australis, Trewia Nudiflora 
and Alstonia Scholaris, which are reported 113 ’' Mr. Ghose to be available in large 
quantities in these forests. The woods were not only tried in Calcutta, but 
have heen subsequently tested in Bombay by the Match ManufaotTiring Supply 
Company, which is supplying the machinery to the factory, with very satis¬ 
factory results. Trewia Nudiflora has long been known as one of the best match 
ivoods in India, and the other two appear to have all the qualities of a good 
inatch wood. There are said to he other suitable woods a.vailahlc should the 
supplies of these woods prove insufllcient. The estimated minimum output of 
the factor.y is 30 thousa.nd gross per annum, ria., 100 gro.ss a day for .300 da,ys. 
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but it is hoped with the machinery prot'ided that a larger output will even¬ 
tually be achieved. The objects of the factory are as follows ; — 

(1) to see whether good matches can be made in India from Indian woods 

at a profit in a well-equipped factory; 

(2) to enable persons to see the best match machinery in action; 

(3) to enable Government to give advice with confidence to persons who 

required it; and 

(4) to train any person, who desires to learn how to make matches in an 

up-to-date manner. 

The location of the factory at Patna, besides making supervision easier, will 
facilitate inspection by would be manufacturers. The project was accepted by 
the Legislative Council and Rs. 85,000 has been provided in my Budget for 
the present year. Of this Bs. 15,000 is assigned for working capital, and the 
balance for machinery and plant, erection charges and preliminaries and con¬ 
tingencies. It appears likely there will be a substantial saving in the estimate. 


Extract from, the “ Indian Trade Journal,” dated 17th February 1927, 

■page 295. 

Match Industry in the Madras Presidency. 

The following is an extract from the Report of the Department of Indus¬ 
tries, Madras, for the year ended 31st March 1926: — 

There are no further developments to record with reference to the match 
industry in the Madras Presidency. Two new companies were re^stered 
during the year with the object of manufacturing matches, viz., Sri Briga- 
nayaki Match Factory, Ld., Cuddaloro, wdth a capital of Rs. 1,50,000 and the 
Sri Krishna Match Company, I<d., Palgbat, with a capital of Rs. 6,000 and 
the progress of these concerns will be watched with interest. The proprietor 
of a match factory in Bellary has applied for a loan of Rs. 20,000 under the 
provisions of the State aid to Industries Act for the purpose of installing 
additional plant and providing the further capital required by the concern 
and this is now under consideration. The vital necessity of selecting a suitable 
site for the establishment of a match factory and of ascertaining beforehand 
whether suitable match woods can be delivered at the factory site at a piice 
which will admit of manufacture at a profit cannot be too often and too 
strongly emphasized as instances have come to notice where essential preli¬ 
minary enquiries as to the availability of a suitable wood supply have not been 
made. The difficulty of extracting timber at a price low enough to enable 
match manufacture to be conducted at a profit is not always appreciated by 
enquirers who appear to think that it should be an easy matter for the Forest 
Department to supply them with timber in the required quantity at a suffi¬ 
ciently low price whereas, so far as the information at the disposal of the 
department extends, the centre.s where .suitable timber is available are very 
few. The best location for a match factory in the opinion of the Forest 
Departir ent, is on the We.st Coa.st a,lthough even here difficulty would be ex¬ 
perienced in obtaining supplies at cheap rates which is essential for success as 
all suitable match woods are also in demand for coffee and tea boxes and prices 
are therefore comparatively high. As previously pointed out, any scheme for 
exploiting woods for match manufacture should preferably be linked with a 
general scheme for extracting all marketable timbers and utilizing waste ends 
for splints and veneer.s by working them up into match woods. The only wood 
which will be cheap is waste from saw mills but the only saw mill where the 
Forest Department have any quantity of soft wood is Olavakot; and there 
are now two match factories near there. In any location, the Forest Depart¬ 
ment would have diffioultj' at present in supplying a sufficient quantity of 
suitable wood and under present circumstances therefore it seems probable that 
a large factory would have to use imported timber for splints and veneers. 
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Extract from the “ Indian Trade Journal,” dated 11th March 1926, page iS5. 

Match iNDcsTHr in the United Peovinces, 1924-25. 

The following is an extract from the Annas,] Administration R.eport of the 
Department of Indwstries, United Provinces, for the year 1924-25 ; ■— 

General Position, 

The possibilities of manufacturing matches continued to engage the atten¬ 
tion of capitalists in these provinces. A power-driven factory was started at 
Muttra and a small factory for the manufacture of matches for splints and 
veneers imported from Calcutta was started at Agra. A third one was started” 
at Jwalapur near Hardwar and several schemes were in the air. Of the 
factories which had been started in previous years, the only ones which were 
going concerns were the factories at Mirzapur and Lucknow. The factory at 
Nagina did not work. 

Supiyly of damp-proof formula. 

One of the main hindrances which impeded the progress was the difficulty of 
obtaining a formula for making damp-proof matches. The department there¬ 
fore arranged to obtain such a formula from Mr. N. B. Mukerji, B.Se., Con¬ 
sulting Match Expert of Cuttack, on payment of a remuneration of Rs. 1,00(1 
plus other expenses sanctioned by the Board of Industries. This formula was 
demonstrated and examined at the Technological Institute, Cawnpore, and the 
matches made from the materials supplied by Mr. Mukerji were found to be 
as good as some Su'adeshi matches on the market. The formula is available,, 
without any payment, to bond fide manufacturers. 

Grant of concession rates for wood purchased from Governm.ent Forests. 

The decision of the Government; with regard to this form of assistance was- 
that they were unable to grant any general concession prior to receiving appli¬ 
cations, but that they were prepared to consider on their merits individual 
applications for aid. Individual cases are being examined by the Forest De¬ 
partment. 

Supply of veneers and splints. 

It has, however, been found that a more suitable form of subsidy than a 
timber monopoly or a reduction of royalty, would be to arrange for the supply 
by the Department of Industries of splints and veneers at cost price of manu¬ 
facture. This arrangement would, apart from all other considerations, save 
freight on 50 per cent, of the material. The Government have therefore sanc¬ 
tioned a scheme framed by the department in consultation with the Forest 
Department, for putting down a plant at the Government Central Wood Work¬ 
ing Institute, where a peeling machine already exists for the manufacture of 
finished splints and box veneers. These will be made from several species to be 
drawn initially from the Haldwani division and to be supplemented by supplies 
from Tarai and Bhabar estates. If the .scheme is sanctioned it will he possible 
to supply splints at Rs. 10-8 per maund and veneers at Rs. 14-8 per gross of 
boxes. The price of Japanese splints is about Rs. 15 per maund and of 
veneers about Rs. 20 per hundred gross of boxes. 


Extract from the ” Indian Trade Journal,” dated 9th September 1926, 

page US. 

Match- Industry in Bengal during 1925. 

The following is an extract from the Annual Administration Report of the 
Department of Industries, Bengal, for the year 1925: — 

A number of large and up-to-date match factories have been established 
in and near Calcutta, eight in all, and the approximate output of these fae- 
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tories will be of the order of 13,000 gross boxes of matches per diem. The 
smaller match factories using hand machines have either ceased to exist or are 
in a moribund condition. It appears that the cottage system for the manu¬ 
facture of matches will not he able to hold its own and face competition with 
the modern factories using up-to-date power-driven machinery. As many 
operations are involved in the production of finished matched and as the pro¬ 
ducts are of comparatively small value, it is unlikely that the manufacture of 
matches on the cottage system will be successful. 

Though many species of wood in the Bengal forests have been found suitable 
for the manufacture of first class safety matches as a result of the investiga¬ 
tions carried out by this Department, little advance has been made in the 
utilization of these species chiefly on account of the scattered occurrence of 
these woods and also on account of the unfavourable railway rates. 

Most of the factories are using imported logs chiefly from Sweden and 
Siberia though some of the factories are trying to use Gengwa wood which 
occurs plentifully in the Sunderbans and which can be brought to Calcutta by 
means of country boats at a reasonable cost. The available supply of Gengwa 
wood is, however, not inexhaustible and until systematic cultivation is taken 
up there can be no security for continuity in this direction. Successful experi¬ 
ments have been carried out by the Industrial Chemist to bleach splints manu¬ 
factured from Gengwa wood. Though first class splints comparable to the 
splints made from imported wood could not be produced, nevertheless it has 
been demonstrated that matches of good quality can be made from this wood. 
Schemes have been prepared by this Department for different sized match 
factories, and the conditions, both economic and technical, have been analysed: 
for the benefits of the persons interested in this industry. The chemical 
composition of matches and the conditions governing the production of damp- 
proof matches have been studied by the Industrial Chemist with the help of 
power-driven laboratory machines, h'ivst class compositions for match heads 
have been prepared, and further experiments are now being conducted to 
ensui e the complete success of this industry in Bengal. In conclusion, it can 
be said that the match industry, in spite of many difficulties, is on the way to 
success and the factories so far established or contemplated ni Bengal are 
sufficient to meet all her requirements. 


(ii) Note regarding restrictions on ioreign capital and foreigners doing 
business in various countries. 

Sweden. 

Permission is necessary before a foreigner may engage in trade or manu- 
factoring activities in Sweden. Applicants must be 25 years old and must, 
offer guarantee or security for the payment of rates of taxes to State and 
municipality for a period of three years. Foreigners must obtain permission 
to form a trading company or become partner in such company. Only 
Swedish may found joint stock banking companies or unlimited liability hank¬ 
ing companies or be sharehclders in banking or railway companies or prin¬ 
cipal stock-holders in solidary banking companies. Foreign subjects, cor¬ 
porations, or institutions, to a certain extent, are restricted from acquiring 
shares in ordinary Swedish companies. 

Spain. 

In order that firms may he qualified for receiving certain benefits under 
Spanish Royal Decree, dated 30th April 1924, they must comply with the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: — 

(1) The Board of Directors and the management must be Spanish, but in 
the ease of limited liability companies one-third of the Board of 
Directors may be foreigners. No foreigner, however, may b® 
President of the Board or Managing Director. 
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(2) 75 per cent, of the capital must he owned by Spaniards. 

(3) 80 per cent, of the office staff and workmen employed must be of 

Spanish nationality. During the first three years, however, the 
employment of foreigners in the following proportions will be 
permitted : 75 per cent, during the first year, 60 per cent, the 
second year and 30 per cent, the third year. 

(4) The fuel, material and fittings used must be Spanish production, 
e.Kcepting where for technical or other special reasons they have to be obtained 
from abroad. 

Japan. 

Foreign Corporation .—As explained at length by Mr. T. Miyoke, Barrister- 
Counsellor at Law, in the August No. of the America-Japan, foreign corpora¬ 
tions in Japan are taxed as follows on that portion of the profit which is in 


excess of 10 per cent, on the invested capital, that is to say ; — 

Per cent. 

(1) On the amount in excess of 10 per cent, of the capital . 4 

(2) On the amount in excess of 20 per cent, of the capital . 10 

(3) On the amount in exce.ss of 30 per cent, of the capital 20 

Also on income derived from business or assets in Japan . 7i 

Thus a foreign corporation will in any case be taxed . 1\ 


Fini,and. 

December 14, 1923, law passed relative to the State tax of 8 per cent, on all 
foreigners drawing interest on deposits in Finnish Banks on dividend on shares 
held by them in Finnish companies. 

France. 

Foreign Insurance Companies in France. 

Foreign Insurance Companies required by law of February 15, 1917, to 
obtain approval of the Government Insurance Companies which have not 
obtained the authorisation of the Government are not only forbidden to sue but 
are also liable to a fine of 100 to 5,000 francs; in case of second offence 500 to 
10,000 franca. 

United Kingdom. 

Profits arising from sources outside of the United Kingdom and utilised by 
their owner are taxable if owner whether British or foreign is a resident of the 
United Kingdom for a total of six months in any assessment. 

Turkey. 

Formalities in establishing Turkish Companies. 

In order to become officially established in Turkey a company must comply 
■with certain regulations in regard to registration, taxation and employees, 
fiegistration required declaration of company’s proposed business activity, its 
capital and financial resources. Income-tax is virtually the only tax imposed 
on private firms and corporations. Employees except heads of Departments, 
managers and technical assistant mu.st be Tiu-kish .subjects and Turkish is the 
only official language. 

Telegram which appeared in the “ Rangoon Daily News,” on 26th March 1927. 

Fbench Match Monopoly. 

M. Poincare’s Statement. 

Paris, March 26; M. Poincare made a statement to the Cabinet regarding 
the Match Monopoly Bill. He said the Company and Board must be exolu- 
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sirely French and foreign holders of shares would not be entitled to any control 
over the management of the company. The deposit with the State would he 
roughly a hundred million dollars and also the Company would guarantee an 
annual payment corresponding to the yield of the monopoly hitherto, plus a 
large share of profits. The State would fix prices. 


{Hi) Note regarding restrictions on foreigners. 

1. In the case of limited liability companies, I suggest that; — 

(a) No company should he allowed to manufacture matches in India unless 
it is registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, and it has a share 
capital, the amount of which is expressed in the memorandum of association in 
rupees. 

(h) No company, having for its object the manufacture of matches in India 
should he registered unless at least 75 per cent, of its authorised capital is 
reserved for Indians in the first instance for a definite period of time. 

(c) No forest concessions or leases should he granted to any company unless 
at least 75 per cent, of its capital is subscribed by Indians in the first instance. 

(d) The number of foreigners on the Board of Directors should not exceed 
one-third of the total nuTiiber of Directors. No foreigner, however, should be 
allowed to be the President of the Board or the Managing Director; no firm 
more than one-third of whose partners are foreigners should he allowed to 
become Managing Agents. If possible, every foreigner should be required to 
obtain permission from the Local Government, to join the Board of Directors 
or the firm of Managing Agents and the Local Government, before granting 
such permission shall enquire as to whether the applicant is directly or in¬ 
directly connected with any foreign trust or combine, whose activities are in 
any way prejudicial to the interests of the Indian match industry. 

(e) Excise duty must be levied on a sliding scale on the products of those 
factories which are wholly or partly financed by foreign capital in proportion 
to the foreign capital employed. 

I suggest that the excise duty should be levied in the following manner ; — 
Where foreign capital does not 

exceed .... 203fi 1 per cent, of the existing import 

duty for each per cent, of foreign 
capital. 

Whore foreign capital exceeds 20 

per cent, but does not exceed . 40% IJ per cent, of the existing import 

duty for each per cent, of foreign 
capital. 

Where foreign capital exceeds 40 

jier cent, hut does not exceed . 60% li per cent, of the existing import 

duty for each per cent, of foreign 
capital. 

Where foreign capital exceeds 60 

per cent, hut does not exceed . 30% 1| per cent, of the existing import 

duty for each per cent of foreign 
capital. 

Where foreign capital exceeds . 80% 2 per cent, of the existing import 

duty for each per cent, of foreign 
capital. 

(/) A company, having more than 25 per cent, of its capita! in the hands 
of foreigners should be required to provide adequate facilities for the training 
of Indians. 



2. Foebign individuals and biems. 

No foreign individual oi firm should be allowed to start match factories 
in India. Foreigners should be required to obtain permission from the Local 
■Government to become a partner in a firm having for its object the manufao- 
ture of matches in India. 

In the case of firms financed partly or ■wholly by foreign capital, duty should 
be levied on the same basis as in the case of limited liability companies. 

3. Tedsts and combines. 

To prevent Trusts and Combines from starting match factories in India, 
I suggest that there should be an anti-Trnst legislation. 

I desire to make it clear that thqse detailed suggestions are not yet consi¬ 
dered by the Committee of my Chamber but I have thought it fit to put them 
before you in the hope that they will form a basis for discussion and enquiry. 


RANCHORDAS H. GANDHI. 
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THE BURMA INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


B.—Orai,. 

Evidence of Mr. RANCHORDAS H. GANDHI and Mr. K, M. DESAI, 
recorded at Rangoon, on Thursday, the 31st March 1927. 

Introductory. 

President.-—Do you hold any official position in the Burma Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I am one of the members of the committee of the Chamber, 

President. —^Who is the President. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Mr. Hosein Hamadanee is at present the Acting President, 

President. —Was it not possible for the President to appear? 

Mr. Gandhi. —When the matter came up it was submitted to the Com¬ 
mittee and I was selected to represent the Chamber unanimously. 

President.—And Mr. Desai? 

Mr. Gandhi. —He is the Secretary: he will assist me. 

President. —Are almost all the Indian firms members of your Chamber? 

Mr. Desai.—Most of them. AVe have 170 members. 

President. —So that you practically represent Indian intere-sts in Buirna? 

Mr. Desai. —-Yes. 

President.— arc the chief trades that are represented? 

Mr. Gandhi. —^llice, timber, chemicals, industries and many others. 

Dr. Matthai. —All the match industries here are members? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Ye.s. All sections of the Indian trade are represented. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long ago was your Chamber formed? 

Mr. Desai.—In May 192.5. 

President. —Are any of your members also members of the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Very few. Messrs. Tatas and Adamjees are the only mem¬ 
bers who are also members of the Burma Chamber. 

Dr, Matthai. —Is the Burma Match Company a member of your 
Chamber ? 

Mr. Desai. —No. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I should draw your attention to the fact that we keep o'.ir 
membership open to all, not to Indians alone. 

Mr, Mathias. —Which match factories in Burma are your members? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company and the 
.Bangoon Match Works. 

Mr. Mathias. —And the Muslim Match Factory? 

Mr. Gandhi.—They are not, but Mr. Abowath, who is the proprietor of 
the Muslim Match Factory is a member. 

The Chamber's Bepresentation. 

President.—In the representation that you sent on the 30th Novembes, 
1926, you claimed that the industry fulfils the conditions laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission and you proposed that the present revenue duty should 
'be declared a protective duty and should be maintained at its present level? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes, 

President. —There is a proposal by Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and 
Company, I think, that this duty should be increased to Rs. 2. What are 
your views? Do you think it should be kept at the present level? 


IV 


P 
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Mr. Gandhi, —I think so. 

President. —Do you object to any increase in the duty on the ground that 
it would raise the cost to the consumer'? 

Mr. Gandhi. —That is one consideration. Besides that I would like to 
lay before the Board my own proposals for the encouragement of Indian 
industry. 

President. —Do you mean those you have given in paragraph 8 of your 
representation? 

Mr. Gandhi. —1 say that 1 do not want the duty to be raised to Rs. 2 
tor the reason that it would fall on the consumer, and then I propose certain 
safeguards by imposing restrictions on foreign capital. 

President. —But supposing we came to the conclusion that an increase 
of duty was necessary and we also came to the conclusion that any increase 
in the duty will not raise the price of matches owing to internal competition, 
would you still have any objection? 

Mr. Gandhi. —We would not oppose if you add a small amount. 

Mr. Mathias. —-What would you call a small amount? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Four to eight annas. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You mean you won’t object to a duty which would raise 
the price to the consumer by four to eight annas? 

Mr. Gandhi.—Yes, provided my other conditions are fulfilled. 

President. —At present it does not seem as if the duty has very largely in¬ 
fluenced the course of prices. It has been shown that Japanese matches, for 
instance free of duty are sold at about 12 to 14 annas a gross and with the 
duty at about ils. 2-2-0. 

Mr. Gandhi. —There must be other factors also. 

President. —The Swedish matche.s arc sold at about Rs. 2-10-0, so it does 
not seem as if tne duty has made very much difference to the selling price, 
There are other factors apparently at work which have helped to keep down 
the rise in prices. 

Mr. Gandhi. —The whole of the duty would not be lost, I mean there 
must be some increase. It may not operate to the full extent, nevertheless 
it is bound to operate to a limited extent, other factors operating at the same, 
time. 

President. —That is true, but supposing the duty fulfils the purpose and 
leads to production on a large scale of matches in the country, then the 
prices will be regulated by internal competition, so that it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the import duty would raise the price of Indian matches. 
The duties may have the effect of keeping out foreign matches, but from that 
it does not follow that the Indian manufacturer of matches will be able to 
raise his price because of internal competition. 

Mr. Mathia.i. —Even the price of imported matches, would he fixed by 
internal oomiDetition. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Competition will have its influence felt, no doubt, but 
there are certiain things to be considered. Suppose you recommend an in¬ 
crease of the duty not to Rs. 2 but to Rs. 3-8-0, then it would be too much 
for the consumer, 

Mr. Mathias. —True, at the beginning it may have that effect, but once 
people begin to produce matches in the country—let us assume that there 
is no oombination among the manufacturers and the prices are governed 
more, or less by economic causes—in that case a high import duty would not 
necessarily have the effect of raising the internal price or enable the industry 
to get u higher price than it ought to get? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Eoreigu goods are bound to come in for a number of years 
in the present conditions of the industry. 

7>r, Matthai. — Your point is that prices may not rise in, proportion to 
the duty? 
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Mr. Gandhi. —Yes, and existing circumstances are not going to change 
for a number of years, I mean foreign imports and the semi-foreign Indian 
factories here. My figures for this year also show that the imports have not 
gone down so much and there is not much difference between last year and 
this year. From these returns we must come to the conclusion that it is 
not continuously dwindling down. 

President. —That is true. But at present the Indian manufacture 
of matches is not equal to the demand of the country. We contemplate a 
time when, if protection is recommended and the policy succeeds, India would 
be able to produce its requirements. 

Mr. Gandhi. —That will be a period which will take not less than 10 years 
to come. 

President. —It does not necessarily follow if you look at the progress the 
industry has made with the last year or so. 

Mr. Gandhi. —But I say the progress is not so much as you are giving 

importance to. That is what I am trying to point ont. Even the import 

figures have not come down to the extent we anticipated. There is a set 
back one year, then again there is a rise, I mean there is no steady decline; 

there are other factors operating and again there is a rush of imports. There 

is no continuous fall. If there was, I would certainly have agreed the 
Indian match industry is making headway. 

Dr. Matthai. —In four years it has fallen from 13i millions to millions, 
about half in four years. 

Mr. Gandhi.—1 am comparing last year’s and this year’s figures. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am not comparing last year and this year. I am refer¬ 
ring to the last four years. If you take into consideration the fact that’ it 
takes a little time to erect a large factory you will admit that is a remark¬ 
able progress. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Nevertheless there are other factors, prejudice against 
Indian matches, training of labour, supervision and various other things, 
regular supply of wood, then there is the question of supply of capital. If 
we take all these into consideration and the present condition of India about 
raising new capital at a stroke, I say we must not come to the conclusion that 
it would be so rapid as to create fears about loss of revenue at a very high 
speed. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is to say taking Burma the increase in the output 
of local factories in the past two years cannot be taken as the measure of the 
progress that is possible in the future? 

Mr. Gandhi. —That is so. 

President. —Your contention is that Government should not take into 
account this factor of revenue to any great extent? 

Mr. Gandhi. —That is my main suggestion, and I ask you to declare it 
a protective duty. That is what I mean. 

President. —But supposing it is found that this is a good source of 
revenue for Government, why should they give it up provided the interests 
of the industry are at the same time safeguarded? 

' Mr. Gandhi. —That is what I am aiming at. I mean to say that the in¬ 
terest of the country and also the Government revenue will bo safeguarded in 
the long run. If you take a long view of the thing, Government is not going 
to suffer to a largo extent. 

President. — You say Government will not suffer very much because they 
will get the duty on the materials? 

Mr. Gandhi- —I have got figures with ms showing an increase of about 
Rs. 8 lakhs in the import duty from several chemicals nsed in the manufac¬ 
ture of matches during this period, though I don’t mean to say than all these 
cliemicals were exclusively used for match making. 

p 2 
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President. —-The way to look at it is this. Supposing the total value of 
the materials—I don’t know what the exact figure is—taken together is 4 
annas and the value of wood is, say 4 annas, that is 8 annas. If the 
Government gets a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem it comes to only IJ annas. 
But the Government expects to get Rs. 1-8-0 per gross, so that the result, 
will be that Government may recover IJ annas through the materials but. 
loses Rs. 1-8-0 on the finished article. 

Mr. Gandhi. —You have not taken the income-tax into account. 

President, —am coming to that. Income-tax can only arise out of profits. 
If you take a gross of matches at Rs. 1-8-0 and supposing you add 10 or 12 
per cent, on it, it comes to 2 annas. The income Government would get on 
2 annas would be very small, it would not be a substantial figure. Even if you. 
apply the super-tax rate, it would only get about a quarter of an anna. 
You see, Mr. Gandhi, these two sources of revenue would not bring to Gov¬ 
ernment more than 3 annas a gross whereas Government gets a duty of 
Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Gandhi. —These are hypothetical figures. 

President. —No. Mr. Bawaney claimed that Rs. 1-8-0 was his cost of pro¬ 
duction. That is what we got from them. 1 am just trying to point out 
that if the' Government looked at it purely from the revenue point of view,, 
it would be a pity to let it go and in such a case some method must be de¬ 
vised by which Government does not lose its revenue. 

Mr. Gandhi. —According to your calculation even if it comes to 8 or 10 
annas Government would lo.se annas 14 to rupee 1. To that extent it may 
be true but you must look at the larger aspect of the question. 

I-’r&K'lcut.—Government looks at it from a material point of view. If 
Government finds it is a very useful source of revenue and that people have 
got used 0 paying this tax, and that it would be a pity to let it go, in 
such a case some method must be devised by which Government does not lose 
its revenue. 

Mr, Gandhi. —I agree to some extent, but 1 don’t agree with your conclu¬ 
sion that it necessarily follows that all foreign imports will cease. 

President. —That is the aim of protection. We are assuming that the- 
imports will disappear. They have fallen down by about 40 per cent. The 
policy of protection will have failed if foreign matches still enter the country. 

Mr. Gandhi. —If 10 or 20 per cent, still enters. 

President. — Why should even 5 per cent, enter if the policy of protection 
succeeds ? 

Mr. Gandhi. —It must take time for the imports to fall off completely. 

President, —Therefore in making our proposals we have to consider this: 
Suppo,sing Government wanted to get the revenue and at the same time de¬ 
sired that if a case was made out the industry should be protected, then is 
there any escape from an excise duty? 

Mr. Gandhi. —The exci.se duty would, as you know, be a burden on the 
indigenous industry. 

President. —Nob necessarily. 

Mr. Gandhi. —We removed the excise duty on the same ground from 
cotton. 

President.- —That was quite a different thing. The position here is this.. 
Before the imposition of the duty the prices of imported niatclies were 
Re. 1-2-'^. The Government imposed a duty of Rs. 1-8-0. Therefore the 
Government intended that matches should be sold at Rs. 2-10-0. To-day 
Indian matches are scld in the country at Rs. 1-8-0 or Rs. 1-12-0, so that if 
an excise of one rupee wao added to it, then the price of Indian matches 
will not rise very much above Rs. 2-12-0 and the price of foreign matches 
would rise to about Rs. 3-10-0. 

Mr. Gandhi. — I am not sure of maintaining these proportions. I think 
that, as development.s occur, the prices may vary during the course of .3, 
6 or 7 years. 
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President. —But the incidence of the duty is limited by the amount of the 
duty. Prices may vary. If you put one rupee duty, its incidence cannot 
be higher than one rupee. 

Mr, Gandhi. —It won’t be higher. 

President. —It may be lower. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I grant you that. 

President, —The point I am trying to explain to you is this: At the 
time of the imposition of the duty Government contemplated that for matchee 
in the country, the consumer should pay Us. 2 to Rs. 2-10-0, If the price 
to the consumer does not rise much above that. 

Mr. Gandhi. —But they are getting an inferior quality of matches. 

President. —That is a point we have to take into account. Apart from 
the question of quality it would not be unfair to the consumer if he was made 
to contribute what Government originally intended that he should. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I cannot agree wholly, because there are certain factors 
which are always operating. 

President. —They will operate whatever the position is. I am trying to 
point out to you that so long as the price of matches in the country does not 
rise much above the level that the Government intended when it imposed a 
duty of Es. 1-8-0, you would not have any serious objection. 

Mr. Gandhi, —I would have serious objection. I want the whole situation 
reconsidered, because those factors on which the Government based their 
decision 3 years before are not the only considerations which should weigh at 
present. 

President, —We are prepared to take into consideration all the factors that 
you may mention. 1 am putting to you a simple proposition. Government 
wants a certain amount of revenue from matches. It fixes that at Rs. 1-8-0 
on the imports. Government then intended that the consumer of matches 
should buy his matches at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-10-0, Now the position is that the 
prices are not governed in this way. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Why do you take it for granted that Government came to 
that fixed limit of Rs. 2-10-0? Why should we not think Government at 
that time must have based the idea of prices on previous experience that the 
duty amount and the prices don’t alway,s tally, I should request you to see 
why you take the maximum amount that Government intended should be 
paid by the consumer. 

President. —So far as its revenue was concerned, it budgetted at that. At 
the time of the imposition of the duty it must consider how it would affect 
the consumer if the prices rose to the full level of the duty. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Our own experience will show that Government was not 
right. Prices are not keeping pace with the duty. 

President. —As a matter of fact Swedish matche.,s are being sold at 
Rs. 2-10-0 a gios,s. 

Mr. Mathias, —May I put it this way? In imposing a tax, it is obvious 
Government must consider the maximum burden which it thinks might be 
borne by the consumer and the maximum burden as the President has ex¬ 
plained to you just now would be about Rs. 2-10 0. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Government only thought that the maximum would be 
Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Mathias. —The duty is Rs, 1-8-C. B,y maximum burden I referred to 
the price. 

Pre.sidcnt.-Pi tlio price rules at about that level, thru the consumer 
cannot coinpbvr! that the position is much worse under the excise duty than 
it woul'l be under the customs. 

Mr. Gandhi. —He is likely to complain that it is higher. 

President. —If the price of matches is to improve; if there is no manufac¬ 
ture in the country and if he has to depend on the foreign matches, then he 
may have reason to complain. 
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Mr, Desai.—At present people are accustomed to the Indian price. They 
are getting Indian matches at Rs. I-IO-O. 

President. —But then the Government says “ We are losing revenue. We 
have enabled you to get the matches cheaper and so we must have a share of 
the revenue 

Mr. Desai. —Matches are used even by the poorest men. 

President. —So is salt and so are good many things. We are not going 
into that question. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is it your suggestion that when the Government imposed 

duty of Rs. 1-8-0 it imposed too high a duty? 

Mr, Gandhi, —If there is no possibility of the develoiJment of the Match 
Industry, I would consider the imposition of Rs. 1-8-0 as too heavy, but it 
has fortunately helped the development of the Match Industry. 

President. —It doesn’t seem to have interfered with the demand. The 
demand is going up. One test of taxation is whetlier first of all it reduces 
consumption and secondly whether it raises the prices. In both these res¬ 
pects the country has been very fortunate. It has not raised the price nor 
has it reduced the consumption. What has happened is that it has reduced 
the Government revenue. 

Mr. Gandhi. —But it has not increased the consumption. 

President.—Hhere is some evidence that it has. If you take into account 
the manufacture in India, there is some evidence that anyhow it has not 
decreased. 

Dr. Matthai. —All that it has done is that it has reduced the imports and 
consequently the revenue. 

President. —it is one of the things we have got to enquire into and report 
on. It is for that reason I am asking yoit. 

Mr. Gandhi. —My contention is that the consumer must not be made to 
pay anything higher than what he is paying to-day. 

Mr. Desai,— He should not bo made to pay anything more than what is 
absolutely necessary for the development of the industry. 

President, —The consumer should not be made to pay more for Indian 
matches than he would if he were to depend on foreign .matches. 

Mr. Gandhi. —It we can arrange in such a way that he would not have 
the necessity to pay higher, then we must devise means without raising the 
duty. 

President. —What will happen is this. Supposing we put an excise duty 
of one rupee and we increase the import duty by Re. 1, the relative position 
remains the same. Then if there is more production in the country and there 
is, more competition in the country, it may happen that in spite of the excise 
duty the consumer would get his matches cheaper. 

Mr. Gandhi, —While you make sure of the revenue, only the consumer has 
the chance. The chance may also work against him. That is also possible. 

President. —Quite. In making our proposals we have got to take into 
account what would be the price that the consumer will have to pay in tne 
long run. 

Mr. Gandhi —I would like to put it in another way: Let the Govern¬ 
ment continue the duty at present and watch the movement for the next three 
or five years. 

President. —It is a very serious risk for the Government to run. It is 
like any other tax, 

Mr. Gandhi —I quite understand and appreciate. 

President.—M you imiiose a tax, you complain about it and say “this is 
inevitable and we have to pay it.” But if, after having removed a tax, the 
Government wants to re-impose it they will get serious criticism. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t .suggest a reduction of the tax. I suggest to keep 
the duty at Rs, 1-8-0. 
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What J iTiean is that to the exteiix the Govemnieot reveime 
decreases the tax decreases. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Certainly it would. 

President. —If the Government allows that tax to decrease, it is very diffi¬ 
cult for the Government afterwards to re-impose it. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t follow why it would be difficult. 

President.—ISiVBry Chamber of Commerce will say “Now for 5.years we 
have paid no tax. Why should Government impose any fresh taxation ” ? 

Mr, Gandhi. Do you want me to say things which are contrary to what 

every other Oliarnber says? 

President, i'ou are perfectly entitled to say what you want. But the 
Government are also entitled to say “ Why should we court trouble. Here 
are people paying this tax, let them go on paying”. 

Mr, Gandhi, My point is that there is not a large decrease in revenut. 
It is only Rs. 36 lakhs or something like that. 

President.—’£h.a,t is a big sum. 

Mr. Gandhi. —It does not come to even J per cent, of the military expendi¬ 
ture. 

President. —Vfe are given certain figures and they show that the revenue 
is steadily decreasing. From the practical point of view if the Government 
really desire,s tj get this revenue, it should see that it is not allowed to 
lapse, 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t see in the Communique so much emphasis laid as 
you make out. There is plenty of latitude given to the Board in the Com¬ 
munique. ) 

Mr. Mathias. —It is really a question of ways and means. Whether Gov¬ 
ernment imposes an additional tax or not is a matter which must be decided' 
by the Govern?.uent and the Legislative Assembly. We are concerned with 
considering the ways and means, which Government may or may not approve 
of making good the deficiency in revenne. 

Mr. Gandhi. —So far as I am ('oncerned, I should put it this way that 
Government mu.st declare the match industry a.s a protected one irrespec¬ 
tive of other considerations. I am not in a position to give yoTi a correct idea 
in favour of my proposition aided by figures, because there are no figures 
available either on this side or on that side. 

Mr. Ifoffiia.;.—The business before the Board is to suggest ways and 
means. If Government and the Legislative Assembly decide that it is desir¬ 
able to obtain an additional revenne of Rs. 36 lakhs from the Match Industry, 
what are the ways and means which the Board would suggest by which such a 
tax could be imposed with the least trouble. 

Mr. Gandhi —That I have put in one of my suggestions. At least for 
some time it would be effective in creating more revenne for the Government, 
If you like I would give you a copy (handed in a note regarding restrictions 
on foreigners). 

Mr. Mathias. —Are you empowered to place this before the Board as the 
opinion of the Chamber? 

Mr, Gandhi. —The Chamber’s views are summed up in paragraph 8 of 
their letter dated 30th November, 1926. They say: — 

“The import duty on matches, splints and veneers should be decla,re<l 
a protective duty and the present rates of duty should be main¬ 
tained. 

A discriminating excise duty on the product of factories, financed 
wholly or mainly by foreign capital must be levied; but under no 
circumstances should any burden be imposed on factories run 
purely by Indian capital and Indian enterprise ”. 

In that general way my Committee has approved of this, but I have on my 
own initiative put in the details. 
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Mr. Mathias. —But the Chamber is not in any way committed to these 
details. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Certainly not. I had no time to put it before the Com¬ 
mittee. 

President. —01 course we should consider your views, but it would be 
better if the Chamber supported your views. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I will put these details before the Committee and will let 
you know afterryards. 

President. —Your suggestion is that there should be a sort of differential 
treatment as between foreign and Indian firms. The first thing is that 
you are apparently referring to the Swedish Trust, is not that so? 

Mr. Gandhi —Yes. 

President. —As far as we have any evidence, the Trust seems to operate in 
a peculiar way It does not come forward as a Swedish Company. But it 
does many of the things you mention. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I know that. 

President. —It starts a company in the country with rupee capital. On the 
Board of Directors of the Company, there are well-known Indians. 

Mr. Gandhi .—They are in a minority. Out of seven, there are only three 
Indians in the case of the Assam Match Company. 

Dr. Matthai .—The capital is rupee capital. 

Mr. Gandhi .—Yes. 

President. —You cannot treat British subjects us foreigners. 

Mr. Gandhi. —In this enquiry English competition must be treated as 
foreign competition. 

President.—'Wh&t they have done in this case i.s this. First of all, there 
was the Swedish Company. Then, they floated extra capital outside Sweden, 
particularly in Great Britain. In that way British capital has been brought 
in. At preseuL. so far as we are concerned, 1 don’t think that it rvould be 
right to describe that as foreign capital. 

Mr. Gandhi ,—Subject to the conditions laid down by the External Capital 
Committee. 

President.—Maving done that, they come to India and they also go to 
other countries. They start a local company in the currency of the country 
and get a niajriiity of Directors who are not Swedes. They are either resi¬ 
dents of the country or British subjects. Therefore it is very difficult for 
instance to describe this capital, if it operates in this way, as an entirely 
foreign capital, 

Mr. Gandhi .—By whatever name you may describe it, you must agree 
with me that it is very essential for the welfare of India that the Indian 
manufacturers must be* protected against what we may call unfair competi¬ 
tion. 

President. —I am trying to point out to you the difficulties. 

Mr. Gandhi.—i quite realise the difficulties. In the present state of con¬ 
ditions I admit that it is very difficult to find out a proper solution to remedy 
this evil. 

President.—‘inpposing the foreign capital has made up its mind that it 
shall establish itself in this country or in any other foreign country, then 
every time you devLse something to meet a particular condition, it would 
devise something which would enable it to evade that condition. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Not always. 

President .—Now we will take your conditions one by one. You say that 
no company sliould be allowed to manufacture matches in India unless it is 
registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, and it has a share capital 
the amount of which is expressed in the memorandum of association in 
rupees. That has been done. 

Mr. Gandhi .—Yes. 
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Fresideni.-~Then you say that no company, having for its object the manu¬ 
facture of matches in India, should be registered unless at least 75 per cent, 
of its authorised capital is reserved for Indians in the first instance for a 
definite period of time. First of all, supposing they cannot get 75 per cent, 
capital from fndian.s, do you mean to say that the industry should not be 
.started here ? * 

Mr. Uandhi. —“In the first instance and for a definite period ”—I have 
qualified my statement to that extent. 

Mr. Mathias. —Will your condition be fulfilled if the prospectus states 
that three-fourths of the capital will be reserved for Indians for three months 
or say .sis months? 

Mr. Oandhi. —I would put even a longer period. 

Mr, Mathias. — Is that your intention? 

Mr. Gandhi. —My intention is that you must give them some time. 

l)r. Matthai. —After that period, you would make no restrictions. 

Mr. Oandhi. —-The restrictions would continue. 

Ft. Matthai. —1 mean as far as the reservation of capital is concerned. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Further on I have suggested that Government sanction i& 
required for doing certain things 

Dr. Matthai.—Won’t that depress the value of the shares in the country? 

Mr. Gandhi.-—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai —I'h.at is a serious matter for a uew concern. 

Mt. Oandhi. —Quite. 

Fre-sident.—This was one of the points considered by the External Capital 
Committee. Supposing they reserved 75 per cent, ci capital for Indians and 
they got Indians X, Y & Z to take it up, the condition being that, after the 
period of three months, the share,s should be transferred to Swedes or their 
nominees, how could you stop that? 

Mr. Gandhi. —My own opinion is that in the present condition of things, if 
the match industry is declared to be a protected industry, there would not 
be much difficulty in raising the required capital. Indian capital would 
certainly be forthcoming provided of course Government declared the Match 
Industry to be a protected industry. 

President. —^You want 7-5 per cent, of capital to be first subscribed by 
Indians. They Mdll say “ all right, we have got the capital 

They get dummies X, Y, Z to subscribe for that amount. After 

three months, the law of the Trust is such that they cannot continue 

in the Trust afterwards without going to jail. That being so, the foreigner 

is quite safe in having a sort of henami transaction and he may say after 
the period has expired “ now, come along, transfer the shares to me What 
is your remedy for that? 

Mr. Mathias. —Even without henami transaction, you have heard of 
people applying for shares in a new issue in ordsr to sell them for a frac¬ 
tional profit. 

Mr, Gandhi. —There would be cases, but there would not be many provide., 
my sliding scale is adopted. 

President. —1 sha.ll come to that presently. The objection to the sliding 
scale is this that it would vary. 

Mr. Gandhi. —It must. 

President. —Then, it would mean this that no one would buy those shares 
because the value of the .shares will fluctuate according to the sliding scale. 
Who would invest in an industry like that, the return from which is so 
nneertair;? 

Mr. Gandhi. —There are countrie.s which do that, 

Mr. Mathias, —Can you name the countries and the companies? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes handed in a note on “Restrictions on foreign capital 
and foreigners doing business in various countries ” 
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Mr. Mnt.hw. —Under Spain, it is stated that in order that firms may be 
qualified for receiving cevfain hene.fit.^ under Spanish Royal Decree, they 
must comply with some conditions. May I ask what those “ certain bene¬ 
fits ” are? 

Mr. Gandhi. —They w’ere not mentioned in the Board of Trade Journal 
from which I copied this. 

Mr. Mathin.'i. —Pi'o,sumabi,v they must he bountie.s. 

Mr. O'lndhi. —May be. 

Fresident. —Where did you get this information from? 

Mr. Gimd.hi. —I shall send you the sources of iuformafcioi\ from which 1 
iuive copied all those, later. 

Mr. Mathias. —Take the ease of Sweden. You don’t say when the legis¬ 
lation was brought in. It i.s rather important to know that. 

Mr. Gandhi. —We have not omitted or add(^d anything. We have simply 
copied from the official organ of the Board of Trade published in London. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any information a.s to the dates on which the.se 
Iet.s were introduced in those countries? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I have no further information. 

President.—A h regards the argument contained in (h) of your note on 
“ Be.strictions on foreigners,” it was fully discussed by the External Capital 
Committee. They came to the oonolusion that in the first place it would be 
easy to evade tho.se conditions and that, in the second place, it would so affect 
the value of the shares that capital would not-be forthcoming. .T have no 
views on that .subject. 1 am .simply trying to point out what has been done 
before. 

Mr. Gandhi.—My own views are that these Indian factories are to be 
found all over India and that they are not like a monopoly or a new industry 
of which people do not know at all. Therefore I do believe that there would 
not be such dearth of capita! that shares would go down. 

Dr. Matthai. —You think that for the match industry sufficient capital 
would be forthcoming in India. 

Mr, Gandhi, —Ye.s. Suppo.sing the .match factories in Bombay are not get¬ 
ting sufficient amount of capital in Bombay. 

Dr. Matthai. —Some other provincial market will come forward. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Burma, Bengal or Madras may come in. There would not 
be any difficulty. 

Dr. Matthai, —The difficulty may arise if the industry is on a very large 
scale and involving a very large amount of capital. In the case of a new 
match company, in the near future, the operations are not likely to be on so 
large a scale as to make it inipos.sible to raise capital in India. Is that your 
point ? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. It would not be so difficult .as, say, in the case of the 
Steel Industry. 

Dr. Matthai. —Or like a railway company. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —M.ay 1 raise a small point? You say that 75 per cent, of 
ino capital should be reserved. Supposing they arriinged capital in such a 
way that 76 per cent, of the capital carried with it only 25 per cent, of the 
■voting power, thms retaining the control in their own hands. 

Mr. Gandhi. —As I expect that the future match companies will bring in 
dividends, the profits should go to the country. 

Dr. Matthai. —I take it that you are not objecting necessarily to foreign 
capital as sucli because you are getting various advantage,? by the use of 
torelgi) capital. What you are objecting to is not foreign capital but a 
foreign monopoly. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Both 
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l>i‘. Matthai. —Even to a foreign concern working in ordinary competi¬ 
tion with Indian concerns. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I ohject to big concerns which would eventually be in pos¬ 
session of the whole market. 

Dr. Matthai. — Not necessarily in possession of the whole market. 

Mr, Gandhi. —If a foreign company operates in such a way as to ruij. 
Indian manufacturer.^, to that extent I am opposed to foreign capital. 

Mr. Mathiar. —Doe.s it not come to this that you are opposed to a trust? 

Mr. Oart,dhi. —I am opposed to a trust. 

Mr. Mathuis. —-What I am not quite clear about is whether you are opposed 
ui a trust as such or whether you are opposed to foreign capital in competi¬ 
tion with Indian.? here. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I a.m opposed to trusts of all kinds, because the burden 
would eventually fall on the consumer. As there is no Indian trust in exist- 
eiice and as there is tio likelihood of any Indian trust being started, I am 
not referring" to that at all. 

Mr. Mathuis. —That does not mean that you are opposed to foreign capital 
as .such. You are opposed to foreign capital only when it acts as a monopoly. 

Mr. De.sai. —I am opposed to foreign capital being employed in an indus¬ 
try which is protected. 

Dr. Matthai.- —We are speaking of the match industry for the time being. 
Supposing you have an industry for the development of which it is impos¬ 
sible to raise enough money in India, in that case, you would not rule out 
foreign capital, would you? 

President. —But by foreign capital you mean entirely alien capital, do yo"u 
not? Supposing a British company (•ame here instead of the Swedish, would 
you object? 

Mr. Gandhi.—1 would follow the line of argument of the External Capital 
Committee about a certain percentage of Indian directors and so on. 

President. —That can be complied with, but at the same time the capital 
may lie still foreign, the control may be foreign. 

Mr. Gandhi. —T'hen I would certainly object. 

President. —How can you make your objection effective? 

Mr. Gandhi. —The remedy is to be devised. I am afraid 1 can’t suggest 
any remedy, but why anticipate the difficulty? 

President. —So far these people have complied with many of the conditions 
laid down by the External Capital Committee, but at the same time you say 
the foreign capital is there; it is operating in this way, 

Mr. Gandhi.- —To .some extent. T have made some recommendations which 
would go a long way towards progress, nevertheless if the recommendations 

fall short of the expectations, I hope the Tariff Board will enquire into the 

matter further and find means to help the industry. 

President. —The Tariff Board is very glad that you have made these sug¬ 
gestions and they would consider all the points. But I am just trying to 

point out to you that the .suggestions may be all right, but the thing is how 

to make it effective. How are we going to do it? 

Mr. Gandhi. —As a lay man I am afraid I cannot suggest anything. 

President. —Your main contention is this, that some of the conditions 
may be evaded but that it is not possible for them to evade all of them suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Mr. Mathias. —In any case it would give Indians an insight into the indus¬ 
try of match making and some of your conditions would ensure that Indiana 
would be given practical training for higher appointments; to that extent 
you .suggest that your reisomniendations would benefit the country. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Gandhi. —^That is *o. 



Mr. Mathias. —But you would not (flaim, I gather, that these proi^osals 
which you have put forward u-il! be necessarily effective in preventing a cojn- 
bination and control by foreigners to the detriment of the Indian industry H 

Mr. Oanilhi. —To an appreciable extent it would prevent foreign concerns 
ooniiiig in the way of Indinii industries. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you claim that these conditions are such as could 
not be got round by any cittcrprising foreign firni. 

Mr. Oandhi. -In human affairs underhand dealings are not preventible. 

Mr. Mathias. —Quite so. I wanted to ascertain to what extent you think 
your proposals would be effective. 

Mr. OanAlii-To some extent ni.y proposals go further than the Externa! 
Capital Committee's recommendations. 

Dr. Matthai. —What yon suggest is that the existence of a law of this 
kind may not entirely iirevent the evil, hut minimise it ; that is the real posi¬ 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. GanilJii. —Yes, to an appreciable extent. 

Presiiient. —The thing is that it would be. to the advantage of this country 
that whilst it should be able to protect itself against foreign monopoly and 
the employment of foreign capital, it should not frighten away all foreign 
capital. 

Mr. Gaiulhi. —There is already foreign capital in India; it has not been 
frightened away and I have put my ].iroposals in a wa.v that it will not force 
them to give up their factories. I have put it in quite a compromising way. 

Prr.sidcnt.- In (c) and (d) also there is this question how to enforce this 
rule about 75 per cent, of the capital being subscribed by Indians. In (d) 
.yon sa.v “ If possible, every foreigner .should be required to obtain ijei'inission 
from the local Government, to join the Board of Directors or the firm of 
Managing Agents, and the local Govennnent before granting such permission 
.shall enquire as to whether the applicant is directly or indirectly connected 
witii any foreign Trust or eombiuc whoso activities are in any way pi'ejudicial 
to the interests of the Indian match industry.” You would bo throwing on 
the Government on the one hand very troublesome duties and on the other 
the directors may have to be at)pointed at once and the business may be seri¬ 
ously damaged if there wa.s any dela,y in the a()pointJuent of the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t think a bond fide, concern would take a long time in 
appointing the Board of Directors. It would not be difficult to make enqui¬ 
ries about the persons in the province where the factories are situated, and 
it would not necessarily take a long time. 

Mr. Mathias. —Who is to know that the man making the enquiry does not 
belong to the trust? 

Dr. Matthai. —It is quite easy in our country to raise dummy directors? 

President. —They nmy have all Indian directors in name but the power 
behind the throne may ho entirely foreign. It is very easy to get 5 names. 
In fact to-day you would find very big name.s on the board of directors in odd 
pLnce.s who do nothing at all but simply go and earn their fees, while the real 
directors and managers are entirely different from the actual board of fliroc- 
tors. This is quite common, not only in India hut everywhere. So that in a 
condition like that it cannot be enforced at all. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Do you mean to say it would entail any serious hardships'? 

President. —They will .s.sy “Wo will get five Indians who will oon.stitute 
the board of directors,” Tliey attend the meetings and their names will be 
entered in the minutes while at the same time the real directors may be 
bueigners who will entirely control the show, J-f you are to impose a rosbrie 
tion, it miist be such that it can be reasonably enforced at nnv rate. 

Mr. Gandhi, —I am not in a po.sition to give you exact details, 
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President. —Even to-day take the board of directors in any company in 
London, Calcutta or Bombay. They are directors only in name and you will 
find the names of some of these meji appearing in 30 different companies; 
they attend the meetings, add respectability to the Board; they get their 
fees and there their responsibility ends, 

Mr. OandM, —I have made these sugge,stions and I leave the rest to the 
Br.ard. If they can find a better solution, that null be to the advantage of 
'the industry. 

president.—-In the next paragraph you suggest a sliding scale. As I have 
pointed out to you earlier it means that the shareholders’ list has to be main¬ 
tained according to a particular percentage. To-day, for instance, there is 
40 per cent, of foreign capital, I have taken 100 shares. They will charge 
li: tomorrow some other shareholders change their minds and they say “ we 
will Sell the.se holdings to foreigners. Then I suffer; I say I maintain the 
same number of shares, I have not done anything and then I say why should 
I put in my capital in a company like this because I do not know what is 
,:going to happen. Would not this difficulty arise? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t think so, because notwithstanding all precautions 
these changes are likely to happen. 

President.- —It would frighten aw.-xy capital. To-day the percentage of 
foreign capital is 40 per cent.; I don’t mind. But some of the shares might 
change hands all of a sudden and then T find that the dividend has been 
reduced by half and I lose the value of the shares. In such a case I will say 
I am not going to invest in a company like this, because I do not know how 
my shares will stand. 

Mr. Gandhi. —There will be so many less foreign companies. This pro¬ 
vides against the tendency yon have mentioned. It would ultimately come 
to this that Iiidian.s would begin to realize that it would be safer to have 
their own companies, 

Mr. Mathw.—May I suggest that it would also apply to an absolutely 
Indian compan.v. I will say 50 per cent, of the shares are held by foreigners 
at a particular time? 

Mr. Gandhi.—li an Indian company behave,s in a way which does not help 
the industry, then it must bear the consequences. 

Mr. Mathias. —M,y point is this, that in such a case yon will find no one 
will invest in the match making industry at all. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t think .so. There are precedents in other countries, 
•specially Japan, 

President. —Then there is another objection. You know there are two 
kinds of limited liability companies, the private company and the public 
company. In the private company, supposing two men form a company, in 
that, case now could you enforce any of these restrictions? A private com¬ 
pany has got many advantages one of them being that it can easily evade the 
law and another i.s that it enables public companies to be started. As you 
know they are started as private companies and then they float a public com¬ 
pany. It would be fatal to bu.siness if the private companies were subject to 
these restrictions because ]>ublic companies won’t be started then. When 
you talk of a company do you mean a public company ? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I mean a public company but nevertheless I never meant 
that j^rivate companies should take advantage of that. 

President. —But they can quite easily. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Then the whole plan will be frustrated. 

President. —Take the case of the Swedish Trust. It takes two other 
Indians and these three become a private company. There is no sale of 
shares; you don’t know what is happening. Their nominal capital may be 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 500 but at the same time their real capital may run into crores 
In that case yon cannot apply this sliding scale so long as there are three 
shares. 
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Mr. Gandhi. —Then J would suggest a sliding scale with sliding scale on 
pi ofits also, because the nominal capital may be anything but the real capital 
must be big otherwise the.ro would not be big dealings, so 1 would go so far as 
to supplemont my suggestion tliat there should be a sliding scale with a slid¬ 
ing scale on profits also. 

Prcsidenl .—It will hajipen like this. The ineome-tini a.uthorities do not 
know what the profits arc beeanse they will say “ our capital is Its. 1,00,000 
but we bare to employ an expert on Rs. 30,000 a year? No one can say they 
should not sjjeiid Its. 30,000 ou an expert. All the profits will then disappear. 
Yon cannot iireveiit a company from employing anyone he likes. 

Mr. Gandhi. —1 ha.TC already stated at the outset that my plan is incom¬ 
plete, hut why anticip.ate thc-se difficulties? 

Dr. Matfhni.—It would he less objectionable to levy an income-tax in the 
case of both \)rivate and public companies, rvonld it not? 

Mr. Gandhi. —1 ironld not object to that. 

Jh\ Mntfhai.- -.kssunihig that other objections do not stand, that wonld 
he a less unsatisfactory way of doing it? 

I'-fcddcni. —.\s regards foreign individuals and firms, they are open to the 
same, objection that we have di.scussed. 

Mr. Gandhi. —^Yes. 

JVc.ddcaf. —The last r)oint ahoul Trusts and Combines i.s an important one. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

Prandent .—Yon object to any trust whether it is foreign or Indian, is not 
that so? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

President. —And therefore you suggest some anti-trust legislation. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

PresUkni. —You have not told ns what form that anti-trust legislation 
should take, 

Mr. Gandhi. —My difficulty was that .1 couldn’t got f’opies of the American 
legislaticn. 

President.- Do ,von think that the American legislation has been suocesis- 
fnl? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I also know that it has not been successful to a very large 
extent. 

Dr. MaWiai. —It is hardly sncwssful. 

Mr. Gandhi. —That is a matter of opinion. As far as I am concerned I 
have not that up-to-date knowledge on which I can give any definite opinion 
as to its .snc(;ess or partial success or failure. 

Presidnif .—Now take the case of the Sivedish Company. This Company 
has already established itself to a certain extent in India. Supposing Gov- 
ernnicnt said “ we must stop this,” do you think that Government would be 
justified in adojitiug that course after the Company has ftstablishcd itself to 
some extent i 7 i the country? Of course if the law .sa.ys that a certain thing 
has ceased to be lawful, the party has to take the consequence, but before the 
law i.s enacted, Government has got to lake into account the fact whether the 
law should he applied with a sort of retros 7 )c.c.livG effect. The answer may be 
that the Company must have known the n'.sk attaclied to the formation of a 
trust. 

Mr. Gandhi.- If I go to ,\mcrica, I have to obey the American laws. 

Pre.ndcni .—You have got to obey the law of the country, but when the 
country changes the law that country has got to take into account how it is 
going to affect people who have come into the country already and invested 
their capital. 

Mr. Gandhi. —If it doesn’t come into conflict with Indian interests to that 
extent, T would have no objection to Government taking that into account. 
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t)iit if it comes into conflict witli Indian capital or Indian industry, then 1 
don’t think it is the duty of Government to consider their nationalities in 
deciding their p>oiic 5 '. 

7>r, Matthai. —You may go into a country for a lawful purpose, but when 
after having gone you engage in practices which are unlawful, the country is 
entitled to say “ It was all right when you first came in, btit since then, you 
have been doing tbings which are against public interest.” 

Mr. Oandhi. —Yes. Though 1 would not think him guilty of doing any¬ 
thing wrong, yet 1 would ask him to cease doing in future. 

President. —Have you any evidence as to how these foreign companies art 
operating in Burma? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I have no particular knowledge about Burma, but I can 
give you a general idea about the existence of the trust. I can refer you to 
your opening speech. Mr. Troup also in his report has mentioned some¬ 
thing about this trust. 

President. —It is a very ancient doonment. 

Mr. Gandhi. —The Trust is more ancient than that. 

T)r. Matthai. —His information is from a German, I understand. 

Mr. Gandhi. —It is from the American Consul at Kobe. In paragraph 5 
Mr. Troup has mentioned how the Trust is operating in Japan. 

President.—T don’t express any opinion. I want to know whether you 
have any evidence as to how the Trust has been operating in Burma. 

Mr. Gandhi. —What may be called legal evidence. I iiave none, but I have 
circumstantial evidence. 

JPresideiii.—Circumstantial evidence is very often very legal. 

Mr. Gandhi. —This is an extract from the speech of Mr. Ivan Kreuger, 
Managing Director of the Swedish Match Company, at the meeting of the 
■shareholders held in London on 15th May, 1925. 

President. —Where did you get it from? 

Mr. Gandhi.— From one of the Loudon papers. May I read that? “It 
is easy to understand, however, that if the Swedish match industry is to 
retain its loading position, it cannot rely only on the Swedish factories, and 
for this reason the Swedish Match Company decided a few years ago to go 
in for a programme of taking interest in match factories abroad on a very 
large scale. We have now in operation two newdy built factories in India, 
one in Bombay and one in Calcutta, and we are building twm new ones, one 
in Karachi and one in Madra-s, and we have acquired tw'o established match 
factories in Colombo and Rangoon. It is not our intention to try to mono¬ 
polise the Indian match trade, and we have decided to seek the co-operation 
of prominent Indians in our Indian undertakings.” We have also got an 
extract from an article which appeared in the “New Empire.” 

President. —What New Empire is this? 

Mr. Gandhi. —It is a Calcutta evening paper. 

President. —Is that recent? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

President. —Have vou got any more information regarding the Swedish 
Trirst ? 

Mr. Gandhi. —This is alh 

President. —M^hat about the Japane.se? Have you got any evidence as 
regards the operation of the Japanese manufacturers in Burma? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I have no evidence to give .you, but I was told w'hen this 
eiib.iect w’as discussed that the Japanese exporters invoiced at le.ss price than 
their liome price by abovit a difference of 4 yen and in support of that state¬ 
ment, they produced some invoices and some letters, but I have no proof 
with me. 

President. —We are trying to obtain this information from the imijorters. 
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Mr. Mathias. —Your objection to the alleged trust in the match manufac¬ 
ture I understand extends only in so far as the trust threatens the existence 
oi the Indian manufacturers, is that not soF 

Mr. Oandhi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —What I mean is this that in some countries there are sell¬ 
ing arrangements; for instance the various factories in the country may well 
retain their indepeiidonee and come to some arrangements by which all their 
products are pooled and sold. Supposing any such system as that is intro¬ 
duced here, would your objection still hold good? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I would request the Government’s intervention. 1 would 
oppose this trust. 

Mr. Mathias. —Then also you would a.sk for anti-trust legislation, 

Mr. Gandhi.—Yes. 

President. —Have you got any othci' proposals? 

Mr. Gandhi. —T have several. 

President. —What are they? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I have to draw your attention to the fact that several pro- 
•'incial Governments, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Madras and United Provinces- 
have taken some .steijs for the development of the match industry. 

President. —We have written to all the local Governments and have receiv¬ 
ed their replies -so that it is not nccessarj' for you to give evidence on that 
point, 

Hr. Maithai. —What exactly is the kind of information you have? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Only extracts from the reports of the Departments of Indus¬ 
tries in those provinces, I would like to say in this connection that the Burma 
Government has up till now taken no steps in this direction. I would wish 
that all Governments should take some steps. 

President. —Your inforinution about the Government of Burma is not 
accurate. The Government of Burma had not done very much until recently, 
but they have made considerable progress towards the development of the 
Match Industry. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I am glad they have taken steps, because the Burma forests, 
are very large. 

T)r. Matthai. —What do you wish the Burma Government to do? 

Mr. Gandhi. —I want that royalty should he fixed at a reasonable figure. 
At present it varies from lls. 4 to R,s. 12-8-0. I would put it at Bs. 6 or so. 

President.— is the next thing? 

Mr. GoneWi-t.—Transport facilities should be afforded to the factorie.^. 
Another thing I want to draw your attention to is about the railway freight.. 

President.—Yhere is another committee functioning just now' as regards 
ra-lway rates and it would bo better for you to approach that committee. 

Mr. Gandhi. —We strongly hold that considerations of State revenue- 
should not have precedence over those of the interests of the industry. 

President. —You have mentioned that in your main representation, 

Mr. Gandhi. —The term of the present protection should be fixed for at 
least 5 years in the first in.stance. After that period, an enquiry may be- 
uiidertaken and the rate of duty may be revised in the light of circumstances 
then existing. But protection must continue till the industry is fully deve¬ 
loped and is able to meet, the total requirements of-the country. 

President. —That is the policy of the Government. If they want an Indus 
• i-y to be protected, they fix a period 
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Indian Match Manufacturers Association, Bombay. 

Letter dated 29th December 1926. 

I beg to send you herewith a representation on behalf of Indian Match 
Manufacturers Association (Bombay Presidency) for the consideration of 
the Indian Tariff Board, I also enclose herewith six spare copies of the 
same. My association will be glad to depute a representative or representa¬ 
tives to tender oral evidence before the Tariff Board whenever the Board de¬ 
sires. I shall feel obliged if you will please let me know when the Tariff 
Board is likely to visit Bombay and to hear evidence. 

For your information I may state that the list of the Indian Match 
Manufacturing Companies on whose behalf I am forwarding this re 2 jresenta- 
tion will he found on page 13 and the vested interest that have been 
created in these concerns are enormous and far more than the vested inter¬ 
est of Indians in this industry in any other Presidency. 

I have received a letter from one of the largest Indian Match Manufac¬ 
turing Company of Calcutta which I enclo.se herewith with a request that 
a note be taken that this company quite agrees with our representation and 
wishes to be put down as supporting the same. 


Enclosure I. 

Copy of D. 0. letter, dated 28th December 1926, from the Esavi India Match 
Manufacturing Company, Calcutta, to Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee, Esq., 
President, Indian Match Manufacturers Association (Bombay Presi¬ 
dency), Calcutta. 

We have gone through the representation to be sent to the Tariff Board 
and quite agree with it. We shall thank you to include our name therein, 
as one of the interested party. 


Enclosure II. 

From The President, Indian Match Manufacturers Association 
(Bombay Presidency), Bombay, To The Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Depresentation dated 22nd December 1926. 

With reference to the Resolution of the Government of India, Com¬ 
merce Department No, 235-T. (14), dated the 2nd October 1926, referring to 
the Indian Tariff Board for investigation the question of granting j^rotection 
to the Match Industry in India, I am authorised by my Association to sub¬ 
mit on their behalf the following repre.sentation for the consideration of 
the Tariff Board. 

The Government of India have instructed the Tariff Board to examine 
the whole po.sition of the match indvistry with special reference to three 
points referred to in their said Resolution. The Resolution states that- 
“ The point of inquiry is whether the tnree conditions laid down in para¬ 
graph 97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the 
case of match industry in India and whether the industry should be pro¬ 
tected.” 

The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down the first condition to be that- 
“ the industry must be one possessing natural advantages such as an abund¬ 
ant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour or a ■ 
large homo market.” 
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The chief raw material in the manufacture ut matches is wood which is 
airailable in abundance in Burma as well as in India and if some of the fac¬ 
tories have to rely upon imported wood it is because of lack of proper deve¬ 
lopment of forest resources rather than to the absence of suitable wood in 
sufficient quantities. As for cheap power, the industry has not experienced 
any difficulty. The supply of labour required for this industry is more than 
what is required and with India it will never be a question of anxiety. It 
has for the pre.sent to rely, to some extent upon imported skilled technical 
labour but in few j'ears’ time this kind of labour will also be available in 
sufficient number. The third advantage which India possesses naturally is 
in extensive home market at hand. 

The second condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission is that 
“ the industry must he one which without the help of protection either is 
hot likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desired 
in the interest of the country.” It was in 1922 that when tho duty of 
Re. 1-8 was levied by the Government for revenue purposes, this high rate 
of duty served as a protective measure to the match industry and now it 
promises to develop if there is no unfair foreign competition. 

The third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission is that ” indus¬ 
try must be one which will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection.” My Association confidently believe that the match in 
diistry if allowed to be developed on the lines suggested in this representa¬ 
tion of theirs the industry will in a few years’ time be able to face the world 
competition without any protection from the Government. 

The Government of India in their Resolution under reference states in 
..paragraph 2 that “ if the Tariff Board decides that consideration must be 
paid to the industry brought into existence by the present rate of duty and 
that the duty should be maintained at the present figure or approximately 
at the present figure it will further report whether the loss in the customs 
revenue can be made up, in whole or in part by any other appropriate form 
of taxation on the industry.” My Association have fully dealt with all these 
Ijoints in detail in this representation which they trust will receive serious 
consideration at the hands of the Tariff Board. 

When the import duty of Re, 1-8 per gross was levied on matches some 
match-importers and dealers thought of starting this industry in India. As 
no European experts could be then had their attention was drawn towards 
Japanese. The Japanese who had by then realised their position at once 
agreed to come out to India as soon as they were invited and thus this 
indu.stry was started in the first instance by the help of the expert Japanese. 

In the beginning the splints and veneers were both imported from Japan 
and the only thing that was done this side of India was preparing the chemi¬ 
cal mixture and dipping of the splints and filling and releasing the splints 
into and from frames and its packing, etc. 

The Indian labour at first was rather nervous in joining match factories 
and therefore every inducement was given to them such as payment of daily 
fixed wages no responsibility whatsoever was fixed for the enormous quantity 
of wastage which they made owing to the fact that they were quite inexperi¬ 
enced and further they were guaranteed continuity of employment for several 
months; these facilities encouraged them and at present they are pleased to 
work in match factories. It also took some time for Indian intelligent work¬ 
ers to learn the mixing of chemicals and working of splints-frame-machines 
for filling and relea.sing the same and by now it may be taken that so far this 
simple splint-frame machinery working is concerned they have acquired a very 
fair knowledge of it but as regards the mixing of chemicals they have not yet 
become so very expert as the Japanese and it is hoped they will not take long 
to pick up the knowledge of the same in a short time. 

On the Government levying the duty on veneers and splints these factorie.s 
imported further wood-cutting machinery and started manufacturing splints 
and veneers from the logs which they began importing. They also began 
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employing a large number of village women for pasting veneers as is done 
in Japan and at present hundreds of village women are doing this work in 
the factory as also at their homes during their leisure hours. A factory 
employs about 6 to 8 hundred persons. 

There would have been no need of importing logs, but it is a well-known 
fact that upto now no suitable wood has been found for manufacturing splints 
in India. The factory owners in their own interests have been doing their 
best to find out wood but upto now they have been successful in finding 
out wood suitable for veneers which is about 50 per cent, of their 
total requirements. 

It must also be noted that it is very essential that wood for splints ought 
to be as white in colour as the imported logs because it is an established fact 
that if these splints are either dark or coloured the consumers do not touch 
it. It is this fact that has upto now not made the old existing pre-war 
match factories a paying concern. The foreign competition is so keen that a 
slight difference in quality which apparently signifies inferiority in any way 
is sufficient to stop the sale of Indian produce. Therefore so long as wood of 
the quality for splints is not made available any duty on its import is bound 
to affect seriousfy this new promising industry which not only at present 
supplies w'ork for hundreds of poor persons in many villages but promises to. 
supply work to thousands in every district in India and supplies a most needed 
article of every day use, and being a bare necessity. 

It has been said that Japanese Government has been doing their best to 
see that as much less of automatic machinery us is possible be made use of 
so long as the cost does not go up in any appreciable extent in order that 
employment be made available to people siDecially to those in the villages and 
we have been following the same principle and which we trust our Govern¬ 
ment will also like to encourage. 

We believe that if Government make careful research, wood for splints 
would be available in India and it is for the Government in the interest 
of the industry and the forest revenue to do their best to find out such white 
wood as is required for the manufacture of splints and further to arrange for 
cheap railway freight as the cost of carriage is the chief factor but until that 
is done the import of logs must not be handicapped in any way. The Indian 
manufacturer wants to he independent of foreign logs and therefore he is very 
anxious that the Government should take up the research work in all serious¬ 
ness in the interest of the people as also for the purpose of increasing the 
revenue of forest. 

The wood in Northern part of India may be considered suitable for 
watches but the railway freight at the outset is prohibitive and secondly no 
move has been made by Government of this presidency for making any investi¬ 
gation for match-wood, as has been done by Bengal Government, who have 
appointed Mr. Ghose and full report is to hand, and consequently Bengal is 
decidedly in a better jjosition to use indigenous timber of India than what 
this presidency is. 

The match industry in India is in a great danger owing to foreign com¬ 
petition and the opening of match factories in India by foreigners is like a 
hanging sword on the heads of Indian population in general and the factories 
in particular. 

There is a powerful syndicate in Europe known as the Svenska Trust znain- 
ly controlled by Swedish aizd Americans whose only aim is to control the 
match production of the world and to sell their own made matches at a heavy 
profit where there is no competition. They succeeded in driving out thu 
Japanese competition in India by dumping sales with the result that they 
were able to starve a large number of Japanese factories and finally taking 
over some of these works and thus eliminating Japanese competition for ever 
from India. 

They have taken over several factories in Japan the output of which 
amount to about 50 per cent, of the total output of Japan and therefore it is 
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believed that a special bill has been introduced in the Japanese Diet prohi 
ing the imiiorts of foreign capital for industrial concerns of Japanese orig, 
lest even in Japan this foreign Syndicate may not capture their whole trade 
and thus ultimately make Japan pay heavy prices and be dependent on foreign 
produce. 

This Trust has also started purchasing factories in India and have syste¬ 
matically started reducing the prices of matches manufactured by their works 
so that the various other works which they have not been able to capture 
up till now may be forced to be closed down or be sold to them. It is note¬ 
worthy that they make no secret of this their policy and one and ail works 
have by now diioctly or indirectly being approached by them or their agents 
and clearly told that if it is not sold to them they will soon find that they 
will have to stop their works. We cannot help saying that we feel that it is 
only in India that a foreign syndicate can boldly do such things. 

They started a match factory at Ambernath near Bombay under the name 
and style of Messrs. Western India Match Manufacturing Co., Ld. with no 
Indian capital; and in September 1924 they first produced the stuff and sold 
it at Rs. 2 per gross. They were since then as has been their policy reducing 
the prices and at present they are selling at Re, 1-5 and Re. 1-6 per gross in 
the open market while to certain constituents they have been giving private 
rebates and the prices at which they are actually being sold to them is about 
He. 1-4 per gross. Their aim is to undersell and thus make all the Indian 
factories lose heavily. They have a very large capital and with an object of 
capturing the world’s match trade it is no surprise that they are following 
these tactics. It is well-known fact that it is their principle not to sell their 
produce made in India for any port or town where Swedish foreign matchc.s 
are being sold. They only sell and uiider-sell where Indian manufacture is 
finding a market. Attempts have been made to bind over Indian concerns to 
sell at certain rates and in certain parts only. These facts clearly establish 
the case that they are here for the promotion of foreign Swedish match iii- 
dasij-y. 

The activities of this Trust are well and fully defined in an article appear¬ 
ing in “ Trade Review ” for Asia extracts from which are given below -. — 

TRADE REVIEW FOR ASIA 

for promoting Asia’s industrial development and foreign trade relations. 

The Foreign Danger to India’s Match iNncsiRv, 

The time is rapidly ceasing to be when India was solely a supplier of raw 
materials to foreign countries and buyer of manufactured articles. The 
country is being industrialised, and foreign capitalists, whose only Fatherland 
is the land which provides the best opiiortunities for lucrative investment, are 
not slow in casting their greedy eyes upon the unexplored resources and cheap 
labour of the Indian continent. The problem has now become extremely 
acute and Indian opinion is rightly concerned about the alarming growth of 
foreign private and joint stock companies which not only cause a large drain 
of India’s wealth in the form of interests and dividends but what is more 
serious, tend to transfer the key-industries of India into foreign hands as well 
IS to prevent the growth or prosperity of a number of industries in which 
India could be self-dependent and self-supporting. 

To this latter category belongs the match industry. It was long believed 
that Indian match industry was doomed to failure for want of suitable 
timbers. But during the last few years it has been clearly proved that this 
is a fiction. India is one of the largest markets in the world for the consump¬ 
tion of matches and she is obliged to import enormous quantities from 
foreign countries. The most important of those is Sweden; the import from 
Australia, Hungary, Japan, Norway, Czecho-Slovakia or Finland is incon¬ 
siderable in comparison with Sweden. That country has, therefore, a very 
strong interest in preventing the growth of the match industry in India, for 
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•it would be a severe blow to Sweden’s largest export trade if India should 
succeed in maiir.facturiiig matches on a sufficiently large scale to satisfy the 
demands of the Indian market. 

The Swedes have, therefore, decided to start their own factories in India 
ii fact that has already aroused considerable indignation in national Indian 
•circles. But the exact manoeuvres of Swedes still seem to be not clearly 
understood by the largo majority of Indians and it will therefore be very 
instructive to them to read the following facts that have been placed at our 
disposal by a German match expert who has recently returned from India 
waiter many j^eans’ .stay there w'ho has set up match factories for a num¬ 
ber of Indian capitalists and who is sincerely and enthusiastically interested 
in the development of match industry in India. Ho says: “ It is well- 

known that India is to-day the host customer for Swedish niatche.s. This is 
solely due to India being unable to produce her own matches. And this again 
was and is still due to lack of enterprise and difficulties in obtaining timbers 
■suitable for match manufacture. .Gately however things have considerably 
improved. Since over two years the Indian match manufacturers have been 
protected by an import duty of Re. 1-8 per gross of boxes of matches. As 
the cost price of good matches made in India is somewhat below Re. 1-8 per 
gross it is obvious that a good return for the capital outlay is assured and 
there is no doubt a fair opening for match industry in India. In fact some 
of the Indian business men are at present very keen on starting match fac¬ 
tories in India and lately some well equipped factories have been started. It 
is almost certain that in course of time India will be able to produce her own 
matches and then the import of foi'eign matches chiefly of Swedish make will 
stop automatically. Sweden or to be quite correct the Swedish American 
match combined i.s watching thi.s development with keen interest. They 
have already launched an offensive against the Indian Match Industry on a 
large scale. They did this in such a cunning way that most of the Indians 
have been taken unawares. It is worth while to go a little further into the 
practice of the said Combine. Above ail one thing is certain; the real aim 
of the said Match Trust is to monopolise the world’s match trade. The 
means employed by the Trust to attain this aim are numerous. According to 
circumstances they employ fair or foul means. To be just it must be admit¬ 
ted that they employ fair means first. If unsuccessful they will use foul 
means unscrupulously. It is impossible within the available space in this 
paper to depict the various ways and means employed by the Trust. Gener¬ 
ally the practice emitloyed is as follows: After having undersold the matches 
manufactured in the country for a considerable time (the English call this 
dumping) they approach the factories with a propo.9al to buy the whole busi¬ 
ness. As a rule the price offered is a decent one. Of course the owner will 
be bound over not to do any more busiiies,s in matches. Very often after 
h.aving bought the factory it will be closed down. Then of course the import 
jt matches must commence again. Quite a number of match factories in 
Europe and elsewhere have come under the influence of the Trust and a great 
number have been bought by the Trust. 

What means is the Trust now employing in India P Before it must be 
perfectly understood that the Trust is out for killing the existing match 
factories in India in order to obtain their real aim that is to govern the 
world’s match trade. To attain this aim this Trust has started a factory 
at Ambernath near Bombay and another in Calcutta. Both these factories 
are already working and an extensive underselling of Indian made matches 
has already begun. In addition factories at Karachi and Madras are in 
course of construction. Moreover two existing factories one in Colombo and 
the other in Rangoon have been bought by the Trust. Further some of the 
important factories in India have received very favourable offers, fortunate¬ 
ly so far without success. They have also opened the Match Manufacturing 
Supply Company in Bombay. This Company besides supplying paper and 
chemicals for match manufacture (most of Swedish make) is acting as agent 
for Messrs. Gerh. Arehm, Stockholm. The last named firm is supplying 
match making machinery but lost its independence some time ago or in other 
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words it belongs to Trust. The said supply Company eomes as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing to the Indian business man. They ofl'or materials cheaper 
than any continental or English linn. Indeed this Company undertakes to 
equip factories almost for nothing. Thej- offer to take payments after years. 
Whyf Any man with a re.T,&onable amount of businos.s brain will feel sure 
that there must be a ‘ fly in the ointment ’ somewhere or as the Indians say 
“ Kuchh dal men kala kala hai.” And so there is. If, for some reason or other, 
the payment is not forthcoming after the agreed period the Trust will take 
over this factory without much ado and thereby strengthen its position in 
India more and more. Most of the readers of this paper will say there will bo 
comparatively few Indians who will go into this trap. This is not so. It 
may be mentioned here that lately the Ciovernment of Bihar and Orissa has 
been trapped in the aforesaid way. There in Patna the Swedish American 
Match Combine is erecting a small demonstration factory on behalf of the 
(lievcrniaent. By allowing that the Government of Bihar and Orissa has 
a.ssisted the Swedish Match Trust and has acted against the interest of the 
couvitry and people. It mu,st he mentioned here however that the Goveni- 
inert did not know at the time that the Match Manufacturing Suiiply Com¬ 
pany and the Swcdi.sh American Match Combine are identical. Unlortunate- 
jy only a few Indiatis are acquainted with this fact. 

During the last year a few big factories have been started near Bombay 
by enterprising Indians. The.se factories import suitable wood in logs from 
Siberia. Their matches are finding a ready' sale. The Swedish factories in 
Ambcrnath and Calcutta import wood in logs also. There is no import duty 
on wood in logs. Now the Trust is feeling the competition of these factories 
and in order to got rid of thorn they urged the Government to put a high 
duty on wood in logs also. They did not do this in a straightforward way but 
got behind .some oilicials and other influential people. Fortunately the Bom¬ 
bay buaine.sa men arc wideawake and the attempt of the Trust failed. If 
they had succeeded the Indian factories besides the Swedish factory near 
Bombay would have had to close down. As tho mentioned Indian factories 
arc considerably larger than the Swedish factory this would only mean that 
the Trust is getting nearer its real aim that is to govern the world’s match 
trade. The last mentioned move of the Trust was a very clever one and 
quite a nuinher of Indian.s were unable to see the real object of the Trust. 
The Trust is keeping up its propaganda regardless of the expenses. 

It will be of interest to mention a few items about the Trust. Tho capital 
of the Combine is 180 million Swedish Kronen (about 15 crores Its.). On 
the board of directors are names like Percy A. llockfellcr, Samuel P. Pryor, 
H. Havonmeyer, John McHugh of the Mcchanioal-Metal-National Bank, F. 
E. Higginson of the Bank Lee Higginson Co., New York. Chairman is 
the Swede, Ivar Krouger. 

There is no doubt that, if the Trust is able to monopolise the World’s 
Match Trade the consumer will have to suffer. Because after attaining their 
.aim. they will fix the price at such a level that they will more than recover 
their former o.xpenditure. Moreover, it is of no interest to Indians if their 
industries are organised solely, with foreign capital. 

Let ns hope that India will be among the countries where the Trust is 
unable to .secure a footing. 

Now this same Mr. Kreugor, the director of the Swedish Match Com¬ 
pany ha.s been clever enough to publish a review of tho World’s Match In¬ 
dustry with the special object of throwing sand into tho eyes of the Indian 
people. After showing how Sw'cden has been able to overcome the difficul¬ 
ties caused by tho War and to compete successfully in the world’s market, he 
says: 

” It is easy to understand however that if the Swedish match industry 
is to retain its leading position it cannot rely only on the Swedish factories 
and for this reason the Swedish Match Company decided a few years ago to 
go in for a programme of taking an interest in match factories abroad on a 
very large scale. Wo have now in operation newly built factories in India, 
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one in Bombay and one in Calcutta, and we are building two new ones, one in 
Karachi and one in Madras, and we have acquired to establish match fac¬ 
tories in Colombo and Rangoon. It is not our intention to try to monopolise 
the Indian match trade and we have decided to seek the co-operation of pro- 
rninent Indians in our Indian undertakings.” 

The facts stated above are almost correct and although it may seem that 
some machinery manufacturers of Germany have published these facts in 
order to get machinery orders which by the way may be the object of the writer 
but the facts written about the activities of this Trust and the manner in 
which they have been carrying on their work in India and the ultimate 
objective stated therein are so far as the Indian match industrj' is concerned 
quite clearly stated and therefore we are not repeating again all these facts 
ai.d objects but have given a substance of it so far it concerns, us for very 
CM'oful and serious consideration. We wish to add further the following 
facts which will implicitly prove that this Syndicate is so seriously out to 
capture this trade that they are not only going to dump and undersell but 
tney are going to use their financial powers in attempting to capture all the 
manufacturers of ohemicals and machinery and thus entirely paralysing the 
match industry in India. 

At present they are controlling important works of Chlorate of Potash 
The Chlorate of Potash industry was with France and now in post-war times 
it has also been establi.shed in Germany. There is a Syndicate formed by 
which all the French and German manufacturers have joined hands for sell¬ 
ing purpose and according to our report this syndicate is controlling the sale 
of Chlorate of Potash. 

Another important ingredient for manufacturing matches is Amorphou.? 
Phosphorus which has praotical!.y the only use in matches. This article 
is also in a trust and it is said that the Svenska Trust are controlling the 
same. All the important manufacturers such as Messrs. Albright and Wil¬ 
sons of England are in the trust and there is only one factory which is out 
of trust. This factory has been likewise asked to join the trust but since it 
has running orders from India it has not joined the trust as yet. This being 
the case the different factories in India are approached by the Svenska Trust 
and inducements have been put forth in their way to give a running business 
to their own concern the Messrs. Match Manufacturing Supply Co., Ld., so 
that the factory which is not now in the syndicate may be starved out and be 
forced thereby to join the trust. 

Thus their motive is clear; they may supply for the time being different 
works with the stuff of Amorphous Phosphorus and after taking over the 
only factory which is out of the Syndicate they may as well starve the local 
(.fndian) factories and as this article has practically the only use in matches 
the factories have either to close down or join the trust on their own terms 
and dictation. 

It will he interesting at this stage to recall as to how this Trii.st forced 
the Japan Match and Chemical Factories to join it. Some time back a 
representative of the Diamond Match Co. of Amei-ica which is controlled by 
a certain financial magnet went to Japan and carried on discussion with 
Japan Match Manufacturers to join the Syndicate. The Japanese works 
wanted to have their own terms of business because the factories had enough 
orders from India then and the negotiations did not result into any success. 
This Diamond Match Co. of America are joined in Swedish concern and have 
formed into Svenska Trust. 

Since the Japanese works did not join the Trust therefore the root of 
■Kheir orders which was India was caught and as Indian business was only 
done on indents they began bringing consignments on their own accounts 
and began dumping sales with the direct result that by underselling Japanese 
works which began to starve owing to demand falling off from the Indian 
market with the ultimate result that some of them had to join the Trust. 
To-day three important companies of Messra. Nippon Match Co’., Inoaya 
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Matf'h Co. and the Kobayashi Match Co. are gone into the Trust, rhus their 
aim was to starve the works and hacked by huge finance and heavy financial' 
resources they are practically in a position to command. 

There was one Amorphou.s Phosphorus Factory in .Japan which they have 
bought over and at the outset they stopped exports to India and sold only 
to the match manufacturer in Japan. But Japanese factories soon found 
out that their ultimate objective was to starve their works without this 
imporant chemical and that is why they started another factory with Mr 
Takigawa at the head and have started making their own Phosphorus and. 
consequently the Trust could not succeed in taking up the other factory and. 
starve the remainder of the factories. It is also interesting to re-call the 
further activities of this Trust as are now carried on in Europe and they are 
as under; — 

The Trust is now arranging to take over the match monopoly supply of 
French GoTernrnent as per article appearing in August 1926 issue of European 
Finanoo page 187 extract of which is as under and which we submit requires a 
very careful and serious consideration as to how powerful the syndicate is and 
for what they are clearly out. 

EUROPEAN FINANCE 
London, August 25, 1926. Page 187. 

The Swedish Match Trust has put proposals before the French Govern¬ 
ment for taking over of the French Match monopoly. The French Govern¬ 
ment is stated to look favourably upon this offer, inasmuch as the Swedish 
Match Trust is willing to pay a lump sum down in respect of the concession 
immediately upon signing the agreement instead of making of annual pay¬ 
ments. The Swedish Match Trust is also endeavouring to obtain the match 
monopoly in Czecho-Slovakia. The Trust wa.s founded by Mr. Ivor Kreuger, 
who succeeded at the end of the late war in uniting all the Swedish Match 
Factories in one combine. Endeavours were then made to enlarge the scope 
of the combine by converting into an international Trust, and the necessary 
capital for this purpose was obtained from American financiers. In 1923 the 
sister undertaking of the Svenska Tandaticks A. B. (Swedish Match Co,), the 
International Match Corporation was established and soon became the focus of 
the world’s Match business. At present it is not so much the quality of the 
matches produced by the Trust as the enormous capital it commands that give 
it a leading position amongst the world’.s most important undertakings. It is 
estimated that the capital of the Trust amounts to about Kr. 800,000,000. 
Armed with powerful weapon conferred by it.s huge capital the combine has 
succeeded in securing control over half the total match production of the 
world. In its annual report the Trust stated that the undertaking possesses 
some 160 factories the estimated v.alue of which is about Kr. 270,000,000. In 
these factories over 50,000 hands are employed. 

Their next move is to take up Messrs. Plania United Match Manufacturing 
Co., Ld. of Czecho-Slovakia known as Solo and Helios 'Works and also 
Nitedale Works of Norway and they have therefore tied down important 
dealers who are selling their own good.s prohibiting them from importing 
matches of these factories and the direct result is that Messrs. Nitedals have 
now joined the Trust and it will not be a wonder if Messrs. Plama United also 
join them hereafter. 

Further they have been negotiating with the Russian Government for a 
monopoly for taking over the timber for Japan and India and have actually 
made offer but they have not succeeded so far. 

Endeavours have also been made according to our report to monopolise 
frame sticks and other articles from Japan as well. 

It is therefore the only aim of this concern of the 'Trust is to see that 
no other factories can exist outside the Trust and witk this motive in view 
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ithey are working. We therefore specially require protection against this 
foreign Trust of such a nature. 

This Svenska Trust is also controlling various manufactures of match 
■machines and have captured some Swedish and German Works and further 
according to our report other important German Works have also been cap¬ 
tured by them. 

This Svenska Trust have started a couple of factories for manufacturing 
matches in other parts of India like Bombay and have also bought one existing 
factory in Rangoon which ai'e worked entirely by automatic machinery and 
no Indian capital is invested therein nor do the Indian labourers get enough 
employment up till now in them and it is their objection to reduce as much 
Indian labour as possible; while on the other hand the Indian Match Fac¬ 
tories are utilising as much manual labour as possible thereby giving employ¬ 
ment to several thousands Indian labourers although by doing so their cost of 
production comes to about 4 annas more gro,s.s and they have to sell at cheaper 
rates than those of the Syndicate because the finish of their produce is not 
exactly like that of the machine-made goods thus the Indian factories are fur¬ 
ther handicapped in this respect as well. 

Indian factories therefore should be given adequate protection against the 
foreign Syndicate which employs a limited number of labourers and in which 
hardly any Indian or even a Britisher is employed on a responsible post. 

From the table of prices herein annexed it can be seen as to how this 
Syndicate has been systematically reducing the prices to achieve their object 
and thereby forcing the Indian factories to lower their prices of their own 
production. 

At present by I’eduction in the rates this important industry in its very 
infancy has come into a perilous condition and is threatened with total extinc¬ 
tion in a very short time to the great detriment of the people of this country 
specially the village workers and we hope that it will not go down in history 
that a national industry of a necessity of life which came into existence was 
nipped in bud by foreigners and that Government were not able to protect it. 

Match Chemicals .—Indian factories have to depend for the following 
ingredients' and chemicals for their requirements. 

They are as under : — 

From Europe 

Chlorate of Potash. 

Amorphous Phosphorus. 

Sesqui Sulphide Phosphorus. 

Glue. 

Paper. 

Zinc Sheets. 

Aspen Timber. 

Other Chemicals 
From Japaw 

Russian Timber. 

Glue. 

Some Chemicals. 

India at present provides all the labour required and a good deal of wood. 
She is dependent on foreign countries for articles stated above which she 
has to import by paying a duty of 15 per cent, and the machinery and the 
other parts thereof are also imported on which also a duty has to be paid. 

As already pointed out this industry requires at present some foreign 
ingredients and principally articles like Amorphous Phosphorus, Chlorate of 
Potash and Zinc sheets. These have practically the only use in a manufac¬ 
ture of matches and factories which produce these chemicals and which are 
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outside the Trust are attempted to be starved into submission or are required 
to sell their produce to the Syndicate only, or if they wish to exist they 
must join the Trust. The main object of the Trust is to under-quote and 
under-sell ev'en these articles in India with the ultimate result that they alone 
having a w'orld-wide organisation can maintain and have free field since in 
case they undergo any loss in India the same is recouped in different parts 
of the world and thus ultimately they alone can remain in the field as match 
manufacturers, matches machinery makers, proprietor of works producing 
chemicals essentially required for match manufacture. 

Duty .—Government have stated that the duty they have levied was 
purely from a financial point of view and when the expected duty is not 
realised they have put forth the matter in the hands of the Tariff Board, 
but they have not considered the point that although the duty apparent¬ 
ly has decreased in reality the Government is not a great loser by having 
brought in a much needed industry into existence and further some of the 
foreign materials which are used in the manufacture of matches such as; — 
Chlorate of Potash, Amorphous Phosphorus, other chemicals, Glue, Timber, 
Paper, and Zinc sheets, being not made in India and also the machinery 
u.sed for match making and the parts thereof, these are all imported from 
abroad and custom duty is paid on the same at 15 per cent., even starch 
which is required for pasting the match boxes is made from Dutch farina 
which is imported by some factories from Holland and there are so many 
items that taking collectively on these materials Government can barely he con¬ 
sidered as a loser since it is dead certain that all these articles were never 
imported before in such big lots and their imports have increased because of 
the opening of these match factoi’ies in India. 

Secondly the income tax and other incidental taxes which Government 
will be getting from the factory owners and their employees can be attributed 
to only the fact that these match factories have been started in India. 

Thirdly if Government is losing heavily on duty it is because of the tran¬ 
shipment of matches to native ports in India and specially the Native States 
since the duty charged by the Native States is not paid to the British Gov¬ 
ernment directly. 

Fourthly at present hardly one-third of the total consumption of matches 
in India is manufactured in India and the duty on the chemicals and raw 
materials required for the produce of this quantity is paid to Government, 
rhereofre if the Government revenue has gone down a great deal it is jiro- 
bahly due to the fact that a large portion of the remaining two-third con¬ 
sumption which is as a matter of fact imported into India finds its way into 
India without paying the duty at Bs. 1-8 per gross and therefore we believe 
that it is in this direction that the Government should cause an inquiry to be 
made if there is a great deficit in revenue. 

Transhipment .—The duty which the Government is losing is on consign¬ 
ments which are transhipped from Bombay, Karacbi, and other ports. 

One of the reasons for a deficit in the customs duty can be attributed to 
the cause of transhipment which ba.s been according to our information so.me- 
what abused. It is said that from the year 1922 to 1924 the various consign¬ 
ments of matches have been transhipped from Colombo to Cutch and other 
states where only 7J per cent., duty is charged and from there the goods were 
going via inland to various railway stations of Kathiawad and to the whole 
of Kathiawad, Gujarath and as far as Berar hut this has been stopped to a 
great extent recently. 

It is also .said that for Jamnagar and specially for Bedi Bunder the goods 
ir> a large quantity are going transhipped from Bombay, Karachi, and 
Colombo which can be ascertained from the figures inquired at proper souriics 
where apparently the duty at Re. 1-8 per gross is charged but it is doubted 
by some whether it is in reality a fact. 

In the same way there is a port Navlakhia in Morvi State where also 
large consignments of goods are going for transhipment and it is said and 
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believed that matters are also managed there in. the same way as they are 
at Bedi Bunder. 

This doubt commands more serious thought and consideration from the 
further facts that the goods which are bought from Bombay dealers for 
transhipment to these places are purchased at about Re. 0-15-0 per gross 
and it costs annas 3 more per gross including the reasonable profit of anna 1 
per gross and if the duty of Re. 1-8 is added it will actually cost at Rs. 2-10 
per gross whereas the goods are being sold at price of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-1 per 
gross throughout the whole of Kathiawad and Grujarath; the matches made in 
Sweden and Ozeoho-Slovakia are supi)lied to these parts, via Bedi Bunder. 

Even at important places like Ahmedabad and Bhawnagar the goods from 
Bedi Bunder are sold and are said to be saleable at favourable prices than 
those sent from Bombay. Bhawnagar State has also the same transhipment 
rights but the goods are not imported there because it is said full duty is 
charged there. 

There is one port known as Bangrole in Kathiawad where also the goods 
from Sweden sent on transhipment are welcomed while the goods of foreign 
origin on which the actual duty has been paid in British India or the goods 
made in British India are subject to a duty of 50 per cent, so that the buyers 
have to perforce purchase transhipped matches of foreign make. 

At Verawal a similar state of things exists but there the duty varies 
from 36 to 50 per cent, levied specially on matches sent from Bombay duty 
paid or if they are Indian made. 

At Porbunder the duty on Indian matches or on matches on which the 
duty has been paid in Bombay, the duty charged is annas 12 per gross, in 
other words the merchants are forced to bring the transhipped matches in 
this port also. 

At Jamnagar (Bedi Bunder) and Navlakhia (Morvi State) Swedish and 
other foreign matches are sold at only couple of annas higher than the Indian 
made matches and consequently Indian made matches cannot be sold in these 
places. 

If foreign matches for which the duty has been paid in Native States are 
not subject to any duty in British India while the goods manufactured in 
British India or foreign goods for which the duty has been paid in Bombay 
i,rtritish India) is subject to heavy surtax and duty as stated above. It 
is quite clear therefore that while on the one hand Government will be los¬ 
ing duty, the Indian industry on the other hand will also be handicapped with 
surtax and duty and the foreign goods will be more and more imported 
there. 

Prom the above stated various points it could be seen that the foreign 
matches which are coming in large quantities give no duty to British Gov¬ 
ernment and this may be attributed to the abuse of transhipment rights 
only and the remedy is that the transhipment of the goods should only be 
allowed in such quantities as are actually required for the actual consumption 
ol the States where it is transhipped. 

It is also said that Jamnagar iStatc has made an annual contract of 
3,000 cases of Swedish matches to be brought by transhipment from Colombo 
if so then the Government cannot get duty thereof nor could they have any 
knowledge of it. 

All the above facts about native ports and Native States are stated 
from reports which the merchants have been circulating but it is for the Gov¬ 
ernment to make due inquiries and find out how much truth there is in any 
of these statements. If an inquiry is made as to what is the real consump¬ 
tion of the different Native States and what have been their imports directly 
or indirectly, we believe the true facts will be out and the Government can 
then do what they may deem necessary to protect the los.ses in duty if there 
is a loss to them on comparison that still only one-third of the total consump- 
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tion of India is produced in the countrj' while two-third is being imported' 
from foreign country. 

From what has been stated above it will convince the Tariff Board that 
the match industry fulfils all the conditions laid down by the Indian Fiscal 
Commission and is therefore fully entitled to be protected. With this end 
ill view it is strongly urged that the following steps should be taken to 
allow the new industry to be developed along right lines : — 

1. That the present import duty of Re. 1-8 per gross should be declared 

as protective duty and should be maintained at the same rate as 
this industry if allowed to be developed on right lines will soon 
he in a position to get over technical difficulties and as the 
industry provides employment to thousands of labourers. 

2. That special protection should be given against the foreign com¬ 

petition of the Syndicate which is not a bond fide concern and 
whose activities should not be allowed to he successful. It is 
therefore suggested that a discriminating excise duty on the 
product of the factories financed wholly or mainly by foreign 
capital should he levied but under no circumstances any burden 
should be imposed on the factories run purely by Indian capital 
and Indian enterprise. 

3. That proper control should he exercised on the imports of foreign 

matches into Native States by transhipment methods which are 
likely to be resulted into a deficit in the custom duties by the 
transhipment right being abused. 

4. That handicaps in the shape of extraordinary duties levied by 

Native States upon matches manufactured in British India 
should be removed. 

6. That suitable wood which we believe exists in abundance in Indian 
forests and which is the chief raw material in the manufactures 
of matches must be made available to the niatch manufacturers 
by the Government taking up the research work in all serious¬ 
ness and by affording every facility for its transport by cheap 
railway and steamer freight, 

6. That in course of time if proper encouragement is given by the- 
Government, it is believed that even the chemicals and paper 
required in the manufacture of matches will he available in 
India and the match industry will be in a position to cope with 
the full demand of the country in a few years’ time so it should 
be allowed to be developed on right lines, and the industry be 
treated as a National Industry as it supplies an every day’a 
necessity of life. 

The List of Indian Match Manufacturing Factories in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency : — 

1. Andhery Match Factory. 

2. Santa Cruz Match Works 

3. Bonlbay Match Works. 

4. Swadeshi Match Factory. 

6. National Match Works. 

6. Asada Matches Factory. 

7. Borivli Match Works. 

8. Titwalla Match Factory. 

9. Deccan Match Factory. 

10. Belgaum Match Factory. 

11. Husein Match Factory. 
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12. Sultan IVi actory. 

13. Guzerat Ib., Match Factory. 

K. Tirana Match Factory. 

Bates at which factories sold their stuff to wholesale dealers in Bombay : 

Per gross. 

NOVEMBER 1923. 

Indian made matches at . - Bs. 2-1-0. 

APRIL 1924. 

Santa Cruz, Andhery & Ors. Re. 1-11-6 to Re. 1-12-0. 

NOVEMBER 1924. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western 

India). Rs. 2. 

Indian ..... Be. 1-11-6 to Re. 1-12-0. 

MAY 1925. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western 

India). Re. 1-14-0. 

Indian.Be. 1-11-6 to Re. 1-12-0. 

August 1926. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western. Re. 1-13-0. 

India). 

Indian . . . • t Re. 1-11-6 to Re. 1-12-0. 

OCTOBER 1925. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western Re. 1-lS-O. 

India). 

Indian ..... Re. 1-11-6 to Re. 1-12-0. 

APRIL 1926. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western Re. 1-10-6. 

India). 

Indian ..... Re. 1-8-6 to Re. 1-9-0. 

AUGUST 1926. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western Re. 1-8-0. 

India). 

Indian ..... Re. 1-5-6 to Re. 1-6-0. 
NOVEMBER 1926. 

Swedish Syndicate (Western Re. 1-6-6. 

India). 

Inducement and rebates given Lot of 26 cases Re. 1-6-0. 
by Swedish Syndicate. 50 „ Re. 1-5-6. 

„ 100 „ Re. 1-5-0. 

. Re. 1-2-0 to Be. 1-5-0. 


Indian 
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INDUN MATCH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Oral Evidence of Messrs. R. M. FATEH ALLY, H. S. MUHAMMAD 
and MULHERKAR recorded at Bombay on Wednesday, the 
7th December, 1927. 

Tnirodurtoiy. 

Presideni.- -Goiitlemon, you aro all appearing for the Indian Match 
^fanufa<;turers’ Association, Bombay Pr&sideucy? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. Yos. 

Frendent.- Mr. Fateh Ally, you are interested directly in the manufacture 
ol' matches. 

Mr. Fateh Aliy. —Yes. 

Frciident. —Mr. Muhammad, you are also interested in the manufacture 
of matches, are you not? 

Mr. Muhammad. —^Yes. 

Pre-tidenl- —i’ou are also an importer. 

Mr. Mvhawmad.- 1 wa.s. 

Pre.iidi’nl. 'Y<m don’t import any more. 

Mr. Muhani.iiiad. —There are no imports now. 

Dr. Matthai. —Yon are also interested as a dealer, are you not? 

Mr. Muhammad.—My other partners Messrs. Abdulali Ebrahim are inter, 
•ftstod as dealers. 

Prendenl.- -And you Mr. Mulherkar'* 

Mr. Mulherkar .— I am tho Secretary of the Association. 

President. —Who is the President? 

Mr. Mulherkar, —Mr. Hoo.seinbhoy A. Laljee. 

President .—1 suppose ho is comitia; to give evidence on behalf of .some 
other Association. 

Mr. Mulherkar.- Yes, on bebalf of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Preside,nt. Tt is rather unfortunate that the .same witnesses should come 
loi-ward in diircrciit capacitie.s. 

Mr. Fateh Ally, 'rtio Match Manufacturers’ Association being composed 
of manufacturers can only reprosont people who have already been hero. 

President. —It is odd that same witncs.se.s should represent two or three 
diUorent tiodies. 

Dr. Matthai.- -Mr. Mulherliar, you are not interested as a manufacturer. 

Mr. Muiherkar. —JS'o, T atn merely a servant of tho Association. 

President. —Arc you in any w.ay connected witli tho M.atch Manufacturers’ 
Association, Calcutta 'i 

Mr. Mulherl.ar.— Not at all. 'ITiat is a provincial body as far as Bengal 
i.s concerned and our.s i.s also a provincial body for the Bombay Presidency. 

President .—When was this Association started? 

Mr, Mulherkar .—In September, 19'2t). 

President. —I.s it a registered body? 

Mr. \fu.Jherkar.— -So. it is not. 

Ohje.i t at the .Association. 

President. —Wlmt arc its functions? What aro its principal objects? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Tho objects are to defend the interests oi the match 
manufacturers. This Association first came into being when the duty was 
levied on splints and boxes 
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President.- —I think you sent some telegram or sou. g to the Govern¬ 
ment of India about the levying of duty on splints and boxes P 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —At that time there was no Association. It was only 
after that the Association came into being. The telegram referred to by you 
was sent by us in connection with the Bombay Match Works and one other 
concern. Then, the other people who were not so well stocked with splints 
and veneei\s kicked up a row and said that it wa.s not really necessary to have 
this duty. And then we formed this Association. 

President. —Besides defending itself against Government measures or any 
other action, does it do anything to organise the business such as the regulation 
of output, the regidation of prices or anything like that? 

Mr. Patel} Ally. —Attempts were made but they came to nothing. 

President.— MUhni sort of attempts were made? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Attempts were made to have a fixed selling price for the 
first quality; a fixed selling price for the second quality and so on; and then 
the industry being in itself nascent and at that time there being a very large 
profit in the sale of matches, it wa.s thought that this might he left to adjust 
itself. 

President. —Have tliese factors adjusted themselves now? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Now I think we have come to a situation in which there 
is no room for further price cutting. 

Fre.ndent. —Has not the time come for stabilising prices? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —I say that prices are now at a level which will be main¬ 
tained, unless somebody starts a price war, unless the Ambarnath people go 
into the market and start selling, say, at 14 or 12 annas. 

Dr. Mattkai. —Does your Association include all the manufactui'ers except 
Ambarnath in the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Mv.lhe.rkar. —Yes. 

President. —Did you ask Ambarnath to join? 

Mr. Patch Ally.—We did not. Ours is an Association of Indian Match 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is the Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company a 
member of your Association? 

Mr. Mulherkar,—Yea. 

]Jr. Matihai .—When you generally make a representation relating to any 
Governnirnent measiires, do you try to get the sxipport of the Indian Match 
Manufacturers’ Association in Calcutta? Generally is there any consult¬ 
ation between the tw’o Associations? 

Mr. Mulherkar. —There wa.s cons\iltation only when the resolution of the 
Gov'ernment of India in the Commerce Department regarding the appointment 
of the T.ariff Board w.'is announced and not before that. 

Dr. Matihai. —Do you mean regarding this particular reference? 

.Mr. Mu Ih erkar. —Yes. 

Dr. Matihai. —I find in yonr representation here you include a letter 
from the Esavi India Match Manufacturing Company which seems to indicate 
tbat as far as this representation is concerned you have got the support only of 
one factory in Caloiitt.a. You have not got the support of the whole association 
in Calcutta, have you ? 

Mr, Mulherkar. —We only approached them when there was n conference of 
all the match manufacturers of India held at Calcutta in 1926. 

Dr. Matfhai. —Do you mean in connection with the industrial congress? 

Mr. Mulherkar. —Before that there was a conference held by the Bengal 
Match Manufretuj-ers’ Association. At that oonfefbnce, the Association’s re¬ 
presentative was pre,sent and there was some concerted action settled Upon. 
Before that we did not have any mutual consultation. 
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Mr. Mathias, —On page 13 of your representation you give a list of Indian 
match manufacturing factories in the Bombay Presidency. Are these all mem¬ 
bers of your association? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The Asada Matches Factory has I think been removed to 
Yerawal. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —The Deccan Match Factory is in voluntary liquidation. 

Mr. Mathias. —The Borivli Match Factory is financed by Japanese capital, 
■is it not? 

Mr. Fateh A By,—When this company was started, at least half the capital 
was Indian. Since then, there was some disagreement between the Japanese 
•and the Indian capital. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that factory still a member of your Association? 

■Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. It has paid the subscription for the whole year. 
The Japanese partner in that factory is simply a working partner. He came 
with the machinery to teach the Indian workmen. 

Mr. Mathias. —And the Titvala Match Company is also partly financed by 
Japanese capital? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —That is financed by Indian capital. 

Mr. Mathias. —If you have the Borivli Match Works which is of foreign 
•origin as a member, is there any particular reason why the Western India 
Match Company was not asked to join? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The only reason was that we never for a minute contem¬ 
plated that they would accept, for their object was from the .start to get us 
out of the business. 

President. —It is a well known thing about the Swedish Match Company 
that if possible they always tried to conciliate the local industries. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —They .say “ gir-e us 51 pqr cent, interest in your business; 
if you don’t agree, all right, we will see that you get out of it ”, 

■ President.—They can obtain 51 per cent, interest without necessarily having 
•51 per cent, control in each factory, Whal they aim at is 51 per cent. 
Supposing there are 14 factories here, they may buy out 7 and leave the re¬ 
maining seven alone. These seven factories plu.s their own may give them 5X 
per cent, interest in the industry as a whole. That is the way they work and 
not 51 per cent, interest in all the factories. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —That would not help them as far as our factory is con¬ 
cerned. Their idea was to get control, so that they may be able to regulate 
prices afterwards. 

President. —They can regulate prices by having say a dominant interest 
•in the whole industry as such and not necessarily in every unit. There is a 
•distinction as you can sec. That is how they operate in other countries. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The conversation with Mr. Bierman having taken place 
'before the formation of the Association, we never thought of asking them to 
join us. We thought that they would be hostile to us. 

President. —They may simply buy out some of the factories and then join 
the remaining Indian manufacturers and in that way they may obtain a con¬ 
trolling interest in the whole industry. You never came to that stage of 
■negotiation with them. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —No. 

President. —There are some factories in the list of your members of which 
we know nothing. For instance, take the case of the Deccan Match Works. 

Mr. Midherkar. —It is in voluntary liquidation. 

President. —Where is it? 

Mr. Mulherkar. —It is in the Sholapur Di.strict. 

President. —It is a small factory. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —Yes. 

President. —-What about the Belgaum Match factory? 
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Mr, Mulherkar. —The proprietor of that factory died a year ago. 

President, —Does it do any business? 

Mr, Mulherkar, —No, the factory is not working. It is a small factory, 
the output being 50 gross a day, I believe. 

President, —That is not much of a factory. 

Mr, Mulherkar. —Exactly. 

Dr, Matthai. —When it was working, was everything done by hand? 

Mr, Mulherkar, —I have no information. 

President, —Where is the Hussein Match Factory? 

Mr, Mulherkar. —That is in Surat. 

President. —The Sultan Match Factory is I think in Ahmedabad. 

Mr, Mulherkar. —^Yes. 

President. —They had no timber when we went to see it. That also is not 
a very important factory. So that what remains is really those 7 factories 
here and the Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company in Ahmedabad 
and Ambarnath. 

Mr, Muhammad. —There is one factory at Umreth. 

President. —We have not heard anything from that. 

Mr. Muhammad. —It has only been recently started. 

Dr. Matthai.—Are they turning out matches? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes, about 5 to 7 cases a day—half size. It is in Kathia¬ 
war, near .'ihmedabad. 

Dr. MaMaK —Is Umn.tb in British territory? 

Mr. Muhv.nmad. —Yes. Messrs. Abduiali Ebrahim are their agents. 

President. —Are there any factories that you know of who have not joined 
your Association on the Bombay side? 

Mr. Mulherkar. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Practically all the factories which are members of your 
association are private firms, aren’t they? 

Mr. Muhammad. —With the exception of the Gujarat Islam Match Manu¬ 
facturing Company, all others are private companies. 

President, —We have recently issued a circular to all Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, Indian and European, on those points which you have heard before. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —In this particular case we have to voice the opinion of 
the Association. We intend therefore to confer amongst ourselves and send 
you a reply, 

Mr. Muhammad. —We have had no time to consider the circular. 

President.—When do you expect to give us a considered reply? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It is not a question of individual opinion. We have to 
meet first. As soon as we come to a decision we will write to you. 

President. —The trouble about the written statements is that very’ often the 
points are not clear. When do you think you will be ready with your views? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Before Monday. If you could give us a time on Monday, 
it would suit us. 

President. —I think that we could give you the afternoon on Monday. 

Mr. Fateh Ally .—Yes. 

Warning against speculation. 

President. —I would like you also to consider one point which has arisen. 
As you will see from that circular we have expressed no opinion on those 
points, and whatever we have said in that circular must be taken as illus* 
trative. As you know, the Bombay business community is sometimes in a 
peculiar mood. It is apt to speculate on the kind of proposal that might be 
made by us and o'^oasionally we hear reports that there is a chance of either 
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the manufacturers or the dealers speculating owing to the fact that they 
might think that some excise duty or some other tax might be levied which 
might make it remunerative for them to withhold goods from the market— 
in a way hoard the goods. It is for them to consider whether there is not 
some risk involved in a thing like that because after all we may or may not 
make any proposals. If we found that there was some truth in this that people 
were speculating on the chance of our making certain proposals and for that 
reason warehousing matches and so on, it would not be impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to protect itself and the consumer by taking such action 
as might be necessary. 

Mr. Fat.e.h Ally. —I think that the best safeguard against a thing of that 
kind is a statement from the Tariff Board that any proposal regarding excise 
would apply to goods already in the warehouses. 

President. —Wo cannot make any statement, and it is not our practice to 
make any statement. I think that it would be to the interests of the manufac¬ 
turers to understand the position. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If the speculator thinks that he is going to benefit by 
hoarding, nothing will prevent him unless it is a statement from the Tariff 
Boartf that goods in stock on and from such and such a date will have to pay 
the excise, in ease excise is decided upon. 

President. —There is one scheme there—I am just trying to point out— 
and it is important that the manufacturer should understand this point. 
Take the scheme which contemplates a Government monopoly or other mono¬ 
poly. If the Government find that they cannot collect sufficient excise duty 
because people have hoarded matches. Government can regulate the price by 
controlling the import of matches and prevent a rise in the price of Indian 
matches by allowing more imports to take place. 

Mr, Fateh Ally. —They cannot reduce the duty on that. 

President. —Government might in order to regulate the price. If the 
Government find that it is deprived of its revenue by an illegitimate method, 
Government may just as well protect itself by saying all right, if you think 
yon are going to get Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a gross because there is an excise duty, we 
will so regulate the imports that the price cannot rise; in that case, people 
will be hard hit and they will have to thank themselves if Government adopt 
that 'procedure. I don’t say that Government will do it hut I am only saying 
that Government can protect itself ami the consumer against this sort of specu¬ 
lation. 

Mr. Muhammad.' —So far as my knowledge goes, big factories are anxious 
to sell off their output and are not in favour of hoarding. 

President. —Dealers may do it. I am not suggesting anything, but occa¬ 
sionally we do hear that this is happening. 

Mr, Fateh Ally, —That is a very real danger. In fact, prices have already 
been put up, Ambarnatb has put up its prices. 

President.—Don’t yon think that it would be practically forcing the hands 
of Government to reduce the selling price by allowing more imports to come 
in? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —That is a thing for which you cannot blame any parti¬ 
cular individual. 

President. —Government does not want to blame any particular individual 
but it must see that its revenues do not suffer. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —How can we os manufacturei'S prevent this? 

President, —It is not for me to say anything. You can to some extent in 
•this way. For instance a dealer takes 100 cases a month from you. He begins 
to ask for 200 or 300 cases; then there is ground foi' yon to enquire why he is 
asking for so much. That is one of the methods. 

Mr. Fateh .illy, —We are to set about preventing this kind of thing. 

President .—Because it will he in your own interests. After all if Govern¬ 
ment tabes any measures, it ordinarily intends that yon should benefit by its 
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measures. Here this Board is expressly appointed in order to help Govern¬ 
ment, so that it might be in a position to take steps which may result in bene¬ 
fit to the industry. If the industry does not assist Government, the industry 
has to blame itself, so that I think it would be in the general interests if all 
the manufacturers of matches made it a point to see that this did not happen. 
That is all I can say to you. As I say one of the way would be this that if a 
man asks for an unusual amount of matches from you, you must know that 
there must be some object. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Why could not Government protect itself by asking that 
this excise duty should be paid on matches held in warehouses. 

President. —But then it is very difficult to trace matches. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —-Large stocks can be easily traced. 

President. —That may be one of the methods, and it is for that reason that 
I am throwing out these hints. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The general impression amongst the public and dealers 
is that any excise will only apply to goods that will be manufactured on and 
after a certain date. If the Boai-d could correct that impression, I say it 
would promptly reduce the danger of this kind of hoarding. 

President. —We do not know. It is in a sense for Government. Supposing 
an excise duty were imposed, Government may not say that it will he imposed 
after six months but it may say from to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, on goods that will be manufactured from to-morrow 
morning. 

President. —^Why should that be so ? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —That is generally so whether excise or import duty. In 
the case of the import duty, no goods that have crossed the Customs barrier 
are taxed. They are free. 

President. —Anyhow it is for you to consider w'hether Government may not 
take any steps in the event of any excise being levied. We cannot commit 
ourselves to any course. I think I have done my duty when I have warned 
you against this sort of speculation on the propo.sal and I take it that you 
will communicate this to all the members of your Association and to others 
also. Now as regards your representation, there are some statements here 
which have not been borne out by the evidence. 

Mr. Fateh AMy.-rFor instance? 

President. —In the earlier part—pages 1 and 2—^you deal with the history 
of the industry. I take it that briefly put the position is thivS. As soon as 
Government raised the duty to Rs. 1-8-0, the industry started by importing 
splints and boxes. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —^Yes. 

President. —That was found to be fairly remunerative. Then when Gov¬ 
ernment levied a duty on splints and boxes, you started importing wood and 
making splints and boxes here and that continued and the factories were mak¬ 
ing very good profits, say, up to the end of 1926, is not that so? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —^Yes. 

President. —Then, prices began to be cut rather sharply. Now they have 
reached a level when prices are just remunerative from your point of view. 
Your fear is that prices may be further cnt, and then, may cease to be remu¬ 
nerative altogether, is that right? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

President. —Then on page 3 you refer to the colour of the wood and say 
“ It is this fact that has upto now not made the old existing pre-war match 
factories a paying concern ”. They have been paying concerns more or less 
in spite of the difference in colour. Then yon say “ The foreign competition 
is so keen that a slight difference in quality which apparently signifies inferio¬ 
rity in any way is sufficient to stop the sale of Indian produce ’. Yhat is 
not so. 
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Mr. Fateh Ally. —The old existing pre-war match factory is the Gujarat 
Islam Match Manufacturing Company. 

President. —That has been a successful company. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, after this duty and not prior to that. 

President. —It has been in existence for the last 20 years or so. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —You know more about it but as far as I learn in the 
market, it is dependent on the manufacture and sale of Bengal lights for its 
profits. 

Mr. Alathias. —You say “ upto now ” in the sentence read to you by the 
President. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The Gujarat Islam Match Manufacturing Company was 
the o.nly pre-war factory. 

Mr. Mathias. —They have done reasonably well. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —-411 the factories have been doing well after the imposi* 
tion of the dutj’. 


Wood Supply. 

PresidentLater on you say that the import of foreign logs must not be 
handicapped in any way. That i.s from tho Bombay point of view, I presume? 
On the one hand you suggest that more Indian wood should be used and on 
the other hand you suggest that the imports of logs must not be handicapped 
in any way. These are conflicting propositions. 

Mr, Fateh Ally. —AVhat we mean i.s that till proper arrangements have 
been made for locating supplies in India—-at present no research has been 
made as to whether timber can bo had in large quantities or not—the imports 
of logs should not be handicapped, 

Mr, Mathias. —Which timber is it? I understood that no suitable timber 
was found and that it was for that reason logs were imported. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It is not that it has been found, hut that it cannot be 
found so far in places whence logs oan be got at an economic price. 

Mr. Mathias.—'Has it now been found? Have you found it satisfactory? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —We have had sample logs brought over here from Kash¬ 
mir; we worked tliem and we found that they were satisfactory, We sent a 
man out and it was just on the frontier. The man made a contract with the 
Khan of the place and paid Rs. 2,000. When he started going round, the 
villagers came and said “he had no right to sell; give us Rs. 2,000”. They 
simply looted all the money he had and packed him off. After that we did not 
send anybody else. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the general impression of the Association with re¬ 
gard to areas which have been leased to match factories by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment ? Do they offer promising opportunities ? Take the various areas in the 
Bombay Presidency for which leases have been granted to match factories here. 
Tho experience of the factories with regard to these areas during the past 
three or four years, does that seem promising for the future? 

Mr. Mulherkar. —Do you mean the areas for cutting wood? 

Dr. Matthai. —1 mean the kind of supplies that you have been able to get 
from those areas. 

Mr. Mulherkar.—It was only last year that the Bombay Government asked 
for tender’s for the cutting of soft wood. 

Dr. 'Matthai. —I understand that for two years or a little over two years 
about half a dozen match factories in the Bombay Presidency have been getting 
between them somewhere about two to three thousand tons of wood from the 
forests here. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —That was obtained through fuel contractors. 

Dr. Matthai. —My point is this. Speaking from your experience—there 
are some people who have been having their own leases—can you say as re¬ 
presenting the Association whether the future is promising? 
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Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, if efforts are made to keep op the supply. If a 
tree is cut near the ground it sprouts again—I am talking of bombax at thb 
moment—and then it requires some attention. It must not be allowed to 
sprout on all sides. Only one branch should be allowed to grow, and if that 
is done, it will attain a good siae and be suitable for the manufacture of 
boxes. If several branches sprout out, all the logs will be thin and un¬ 
suitable, 

Mr Mathias. —You say that as a result of Mr. Ghosh’s report Bengal is in 
a better position to use indigenous timber. The evidence that we have received 
from the smaller factories is that the supply of wood is very scarce, very ex¬ 
pensive and that the timber arrives in a very bad condition from the Sundar- 
bans. They have since April last tried to import sawbya from the Andamans. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Just four days ago a representative of the Esavi Match 
Manufacturing Company was in Bombay and he told me that he had no diffi¬ 
culty about M'ood. 

Mr. Mathias. —Which wood? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Genwa wood. He said that he got it from the Sundar- 
bans. 

Mr. Mathias. —I am not speaking of the larger factories. That is the 
evidence that we have received from the smaller factories. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Probably the smaller factories are not able to work the 
timber by hand. 1 don’t understand why the larger factories should be able 
to use while the smaller factories should not. 

Mr. Mathias. —There is no doubt that the supply for small factories is scarce 
at certain times. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —I understand that there is a regular market established 
for that. 

Mr, Mathias .—The supply depends on fishermen bringing the timber.- 
They bring it in boats which take a very long time to come. When it arrives, 
it is sometimes dry and the supply also is apparently not easy to get at all 
times of the year. 

Dr. Maff/ioi.—What is your opinion on the question of plantations by 
factories ? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —1 thinly that if Government made it a condition that 
every tree cut in the forests should be replaced by people who got the conces¬ 
sion, it would help to maintain the supply. 

Hr. Matthai. —If you take a tree like borabax the difficulty appears to be 
that you cannot get it in sufficient compact blocks. It is scattered about, is 
not that so? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—That to some extent might be remedied if you had your own 
plantations and you planted simul in the same area. Supposing Government 
declared this industry a protected industry even then it seems to me that you 
would not consider the question of plantation if you can get imported aspen 
as cheaply as you are getting now. Therefore if in addition to declaring the 
industry a protected industry we also made the imported aspen slightly more 
expensive by putting a duty on it, then you might be prepared to turn your 
attention to plantations. 

Mr. Fateh .illy. —I think so. 

Dr. Matthai .—That is a matter in which co-operative action by the Indian 
match manufacturers can be taken. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, if Government want the factories to use Indian 
wood, 

Vr. Matthai .—After all the Indian f,actories who are members of this Asso¬ 
ciation represent a very considerable output and there is a very big demand 
for wood and if your Association undertakes some kind of joint action in the 
matter, plantation would not he entirely out of the question. 
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Air, Fateh Ally. —But then would it not be met by this suggestion that 
for every tree cut another tree should be planted? 

Fre.ndent. —The trouble is that these trees are scattered about. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —That is true. At the same time, if you go and examine 
the bombax tree you will find any number of smaller trees around it, because 
it gives forth some sort of pod. 

President. —The idea is this. Aspen and spruce grow in clusters. You get 
an area covered with the same sort of trees and there is hardly any mixture. 

I believe in Sweden it is the law that for every tree cut you have got to plant 
another. There nothing happens because it is the same tree that is put in 
there amidst trees of the same kind. But here bombax does not grow in 
clusters, and so if you plant another tree for the one that you cut, you per¬ 
petuate the same sporadic growth so to say of the tree and that is uneconomic 
distribution, 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Why, if we plant one tree for every tree that is cut, 
we will plant in one partimilar place. We won’t plant all over the place. 

President. —What about other trees in the same place? If you cut a boni- 
bax tree from one place and plant another, you get only one tree in the same 
place. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —We would leave that bombax to sprout and if we are to 
replffce the trees that we may cut, then certainly we won’t plant them in the 
same place where we cut originally, because it won’t be economic. We will 
have to plant in one block. 

President. —Merely requiring that for every tree that is out you should 
plant another tree would not get over this difficulty, vie., that the plantation 
will not be concentrated, 

Mr, Fateh Ali'j/.—Supposing we get an area of five miles and we out 10,000 
trees or so, it would be much more ecoiromical for us to plant those trees in 
one block than to go spreading thorn all over the five-mile area. We might 
cut anywhere but then the planting would be certainly done in one place. 

Dr. Matthai. —'riiere are other trees besides bombax in the same area. 

Pre,sident.—Hw can .you? It is not clear felling, 

M,r. Fateh Aili/.—There is any amount of land. I thought the question 
was that we .should start the plantation. 

President. —As regard,s plantation there is no difficulty at all if you have a 
clear felled area. But if you are to fell trees as you are doing now from 
different places and if you are to plant one tree in place of one that you 
cut, it would not help you at all. The trees will still remain scattered all 
the time. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Wo don’t approve of planting one in place of one that is 
cut in the same place, 

Mr. Mathias. —Is it your proposal that if you cut 1,000 trees you should 
plant 1,000 trees in an area set apart for that purpose? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Once it is planted, you think your duty is done. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. These trees require very little attention. 

Mr. Mathias. —In Burma we were told that these trees require very careful 
tending for three years. 

Mr. Fa.teh Ally. —I have got trees in my own garden. They require no 
care at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —How long have you had them? 

Mr. Fateh .Ally. —I told you about one tree cut 7 years ago. It is now in a 
condition to be recut. 

Mr. Mathias. —It is one thing to experiment in your garden which is always 
clean and another to plant in the jungle. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It is not watered or anything of that kind. 
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Mr. Mathias. —I am not speaking of watering. The diflBcnlty in Burma is 
that the growth of other weeds is liable to choke these trees when they are 
young. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Do you mean the bombax tree? 

Mr. Mathias. —Yes. Also animals do a lot of damage and trees when 
young have got to be guarded. Therefore they require very careful tending 
for three years, and also weeding out. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —I thought that one year would be quite sufficient. 

Mr. Mathias. —After plantation if there was anything to be done, you would 
put the duty on the forest officers. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If there was anything to be done, it must be like that. 

Cottage factories. 

Dr. Maithai. —Has your Association any opinion on cottage factories? I 
mean by cottage factories match factories in which all the machines are hand 
driven and the output is very small—somewhere about 30 to 60 gross a day. 
Do you'think that there is any case for giving special assistance for the en¬ 
couragement of the match industry as an entii'ely cottage industry? 

Mr. Fateh, Ally. —If the industry is left to open competition, supposing 
there is no protoctioji or excise and things are allowed to go on as they are, 
then these factories in course of time must go out of business because they 
cannot hold out in competition with the machine driven factories. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing the duty continued and supposing we declared 
the duty a protective duty, the same result would follow, would it not? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you think that it is necessary for the State to take any 
special steps to preserve the 'cottage industry? It has been urged upon ns 
that something should be done and I was wondering whether your Association 
had any opinion on that subject. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —None of these factories are to be found in the Bombay 
Presidency as far as we know. In Calcutta they manufacture still a few 
gross a day in their own houses. 

1‘resident. —You have got personal experience of Japan. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

President. —Are the cottage industries in Japan carried on in the same way 
as in Bengal or is it merely that some of those factories employ hand labour 
as some factories do here? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Do yon refer to the inaunfacture of matches only? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Muhammad. —They have got assembling and dipping plants. They buy 
boxes from box factories and splints from splint f.aetories and their manufac¬ 
ture of matches is simply confined to assembling. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is that the cottage industry in Japan? 

Mr. Mil,ham,wad. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —The actual matches are produced in a big factory. 

Mr. Muhamw ad. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —They get their siilints from the splint factories and boxes 
from box factories. 

Mr. Muhammad. —Yes, they are done in different places. 

Fre.udent. —You are doing the same here. You make the veneer and distri¬ 
bute it to labour outside, but that is not a cottage industry. 

Mr. Muhammad. —In Japan, the box manufacturer sells ready made boxes 
to the man with the assembling plant. But here the match manufacturers 
make their own boxes but give them out only for pasting. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing you had a large number of small factories pro¬ 
ducing 2-5 to 50 gross a day, and those small factories got their splints and 
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veneers from some oth^r big factories and prepared chemicals in their own 
houses^ did the dipping in their houses and produced matches at their cottages 
at the rate of about 50 gross a day—supposing that was the position, if they 
asked for any special encouragement, would you as representatives of the 
Match Manufacturers’ Association, support the proposal P 

Mt. Fateh Ally. —By buying splints and boxes from an existing factory 
how could they hope to sell their goods in competition with the machine made 
goods of the factory? 

Hr. Matthai. —If they are not in a position, they want Government to give 
some assistance. 

Mr, Fateh Ally. —On what ground? 

Dr. Matthai. —On the ground that it provides occupation for peoijle en¬ 
gaged in a domestic industry. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —For that matter we could give occupation. 

Dr. Matthai.—They want assistance on the same principle that the hand- 
loom industry deserves some encouragement. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would you agree to this? In essence there is no distino 
tion between the small factories which are engaged in dipping and the ordinary 
match factory except that the former are organised on a very much smaller 
scale and that the capitalists are very small capitalists and on account of 
their small resources they are not in a position to obtain machinery. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

Air. Alathias.—So that there is no distinction really between them. 

Mr. Fateh Aliy. —That is so. 

Dr. Matthai, —The actual proposal which was made to us in Calcutta by 
the Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association there was th.at if it came to levy¬ 
ing an excise duty on Indian matches, the products of the cottage industries 
must be wholly or partially exempt. 

Mr. Fateh Aifi/.—First of all how would the Government differentiate? I 
would split up my factory into a dozen cottage factories to which I would 
supply everything, splints and veneers, and thus avoid the excise duty. 

Dr. Afatthai.—Aasaming it is practicable? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If it is, then I don’t mind. 

Dr. Alatthai. —Would you support it? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —We would support it if it could be managed. 

Air. Mathias.—You appear to be somewhat lukewarm about it. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It looks to me so difficult to control. 

President. —I don't wish to ask you any questions about the Trade Review 
for Asia. We have asked many questions about thi.s. It does not advance the 
question. It is written by people interested in the manufacture of machinery 
who are in constant competition against the Swedish Match Company, 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —We have also stated that. 

President. —We ounselves have got a good deal of evidence which dealt with 
that, and I don’t think it is necessary for us to go fully into this at this Stage 
anyhow. But I will refer you to page 9 of your letter of 22nd December 1926. 
I think that it is the very point which we have been discussing. You say that 
“ the Indian Match factorie.s are utilising as much manual labour as possible 
thereby giving employment to several thousands of Indian labourers although 
by doing so their cost of pi-odnction comes to about 4 annas more per gross 
and they have to sell at cheaper rates than those of the Syndicate because the 
finish of their product is not exactly like that of the machine made goods: 
and that the Indian factories are further handicapped in this respect as well 
Do you think that both these points are really against the Swedish Syndicate? 
Do you admit that the cost goes up by four annas more per gross? 

Air. Fateh Ally. —At the time when the representation was made, it might 
have been four anna* but now I think that 3 annas would be nearer the mark. 
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President. —Even supposing it was three annas do you think that it is an 
economic proposition to say that though you spend three annas more on an 
article, you must continue it because it gives employment to some people. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —After all unemployment is a tax on the country. 

President. —In a big country like India 4 annas a gross is a veiy large 
gift to labour considering the consumption of matches in India. Do you really 
suggest that we should entertain a proposal like this as a ground for pro-, 
teoting the industry P Does it not show that the industry is inefficient if it 
spends four annas more per gross than it should? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The point here is this. 

President. —^Look at it from the business point of view. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Then, I say it is not economical. 

Mr. Mathias. —From the country’s point of view, it is probably a wasteful 
method of providing employment. How many people do you think are engaged 
in the processes worked by hand ? 

Mr. Fateh /itti/,—I do not know. For instance we are at present employ¬ 
ing 500 women for filling. 

Mr. Mathias.- —Probably 30,000 to 40,000 people might be employed in this 
kind of work if you take the whole of India. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Possibly. 

President. —I think you have yourself admitted that hand made matches 
cannot compete eventually against machine made matches. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, because of the cost being higher. 

President.—EvBn so, it will be simply throwing away money, from which 
the country at large eventually gets no benefit. It will be simply prolonging 
a thing which ought to die. 

Mr. Mulherhar. —The well-being of a. great number of people is a benefit 
to the country. 

President.—11 you assume that the machine made match eventually musf 
wipe out the hand made match, what benefit is there? 

Mr. Mulherhar. —I don’t think that the machine made match will even¬ 
tually wipe out the hand made. The cottage industry will have its standing 
in the trade. 

President. —How can it have? 

Mr. Mulherhar. —It cannot compete with the machine made match. But 
it may have a local market. 

President. —Then, it can go on in spit© of anything that we may do. You 
want .special protection to be given. You have yourself admitted that in 
course of time the machine made match must really wipe out practically the 
hand made match because it would be cheaper. 

Mr. Mulherhar. —It cannot wipe out. 

President. —Except as regards some local market. 

Mr. Mulherhar .—Yes. 

President. —If that is the position, it gets the advantage of the local market 
which is not increased by the whole industry at large getting four annas more 
per gross, that is the point, is it not ? If you have any natural advantage, it 
is not going to be taken away. 

Br. Matthai. —If you have a place where you have a good market and a 
good source of supply, you might have a factory there. 

Mr. Mulherhar. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai. —But under the circumstances it is not necessary to grant any 
special assistance to that. 

Mr. Mulherhar. —’The question of granting special assistance may come in 
if it is a cottage industry itself. 

'Br. Matthai .—You are taking a different view from that of Mr. Fateh 
Ally. Apparently you are not agreed amongst yourselves. 
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Mr. Midherkar. —That question has not arisen in the Bombay Presidency. 

President. —You are suggesting that though it costs four annas more per 
gross, it should be encouraged. 

Mr. Mviherkar. —We are putting that point just to show that we are even 
prepared to sacrifice four annas for the greater well, being of a greater number 
of people, and thereby we are giving indirect employment to people who would 
not be getting any employment at all. 

President. —True, but do you guarantee that they will continue to get 
that employment in face of the fact that matches may hereafter be made more 
easily by hand than by machinery ? Would not you be really creating labour 
troui)le? You may give employment to these people to-day but to-morrow or 
the day after that labour has to be dispensed with on the ground that it is 
more economical for you to use machinery. Are not you really creating more 
labour trouble? You are laying the foundations of trouble. 

Mr. Msdherkar. —I don’t think that that section of the population will 
create any trouble. 

Mr. Mathias. —We heard of .a strike only three days ago. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —Those sections of the population do not really go out of 
their homes for employment. They only take advantage of this sy.steni. It 
is not the robust man who would use this jneans of enhancing his income. 

President. —You also say that the Syndicate’s matches have a better finish 
than the matches made by Indian factories. Surely you cannot urge that as a 
grievance against the Swedish Syndicate that their matches are better. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It is not urged as a grievance. All that we want to say is 
that we are paying four annas more which we could save by employing machin¬ 
ery and we still don’t emplo.v jiiachinery even though the product of the hand 
labour is not so good as that of the machine made. 

President. —If you state that, then it is a condemnation of the whole 
industry. After all you cannot run an industry for the benefit of other people. 
You will largely run it for your own benefit, won’t you? 

Mr. Fateh Alii/.—This is more an appeal to sentiment and nothing else. 

President. —Then, you say “ At present by reduction in the rates this im¬ 
portant industry in its very infancy has come into a perilous condition ”. We 
have already dealt with this point. It is also rather a statement on the 
present figures. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —^We are just on the border line. 

President. —When this representation was written, the position was not 
as bad as that. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The decline in price was so rapid all along that we pro¬ 
bably thought that it would very soon come down. 

President. —Leaving alone the question of sentiment, can you really blame 
any competitor who wants a market in the country when he reduces his sell¬ 
ing price? You were getting Rs. 2-1-0 in November 1923. The Swedish 
Match Company came in with Rs. 2. You were still selling at Rs. 1-11-6 or 
Rs. 1-12-0. What did you expect the Swedish Company to do—to sit quiet 
and get no market? Take November 1924. They were selling at Rs. 2 and 
you were selling as before. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —We sold like that because our goods would not sell un¬ 
less there was a difference of three or four aunas. 

President. —You were in the field earlier. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

President. —And your price in April 1926 was Rs. 1-11-6 or Rs. 1-12-0 and 
the Swedish price was still Rs. 3 in November 1924, so that they were selling 
at 4 annas higher. What would you expect them to do except to reduce their 
selling price in accordance with the drop in their cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —The point is that our selling at Rs. 1-12-0 did not hinder 
their sales at Rs. 2 because the impression in the market was that'these fac- 
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tories being owned by Swedish manufacturers their products would be better 
than those of other Indian factories and consequently they were willing to pay 
4 annas more for them. 

President. —That would not enable them to get the market. It is only a 
limited class of people who would buy those matches. They want a market 
for their goods. Do you seriously allege that there was anything wrong in 
this ? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It is not that we allege that there has been anything 
W’rong in what they have done hut there is a great danger of everything going- 
wrong by what they may do. 

President. —Hereafter ? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

President. —You say in an earlier part of the statement that you cannot 
help saying that you feel that it is only in India that a foreign syndicate can 
boldly do such things, viz., cut down the prices. 1 suppose you know the 
history of the Swedish Match Company throughout the world. You cannot 
say that India is the only country where they are doing it. In fact, you will 
find there is no great country in the w'orld at present where they have not been 
able to monopolise the market, except France where the State has got a mono¬ 
poly. Could you name any other country where they have not got a monopoly 
or a working arrangement as in Great Britain? 

Mr. Fateh AMj/.—They have not got any arrangement with the Soviet 
Russia. 

President. —There we do not know what they are doing; it is impossible to 
say. As regards other countries it is a very hard problem for any country. 
Then there are some allegations made by you on page 10. At the bottom of 
that page you .say “ hardly one-third of the total consfimiition of matches in 
India is manufactured in India ” and then you go on to say that “ it is pro¬ 
bably due to the fact that a large portion of the remaining two-thirds consump¬ 
tion which i.s as a matter of fact imported into India finds its way into India 
without paying the duty 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —There wa» a time when these illegal imports through the 
Kathiawar ports were made. 

President. —According to the figures that we have, imports have dwindled 
to 4 or 5 million gross and if you take the total demand of the country as 16 
million gross, nearly two-thirds of the countr.y’s consumption have been manu¬ 
factured in the country. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, at present, but when this representation was made, 
it was not so. 

President. —That was last year—December 1926. Then, there might have 
been 6 million gross of matches imported. At present so far as I can judge, 
nearly three quarters of the country’s requirements are produced in India. 
Then, I think as regards prices at which imported matches are sold in the 
market as we are going to examine the dealers, I won’t deal with this part 
of the representation. On page 12, you say “ It is also said that the Jamnagar 
State has made an annual contract of 3,000 cases of Swedish matches to be 
brought by transhipment from Colombo”. That is not a very big quantity 
which explains the reduction in imports. It only means 300,000 gros.s which 
is a very small quantity. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —This is only put forward as an instance. All these years 
there have been no imports by Jamnagar. 

President. —We can only judge by the figures. Now take the population 
of the Kathiawar States. I do not know what the population is. But unless 
we are satisfied that the imports into Kathiawar are far in excess of the pro¬ 
portion of its recjuirements, you can hardly argue that any matches wore illegi¬ 
timately brought, or at least there was any illicit importation through 
Kathiawar port.s into India. Supposing I million gross was the quantity 
required for the population of Kathiawar and that they did not import much 
more than 1 million gross, there is no evidence that there is any illicit im¬ 
portation from Kathiawar States into India. That is the sort of evidence 
which we should require. 
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Mr. Muhammad. —As regards illicit importations of matches through 
Kathiawar ports, we have given proofs to the Customs by showing the books. 
Proofs have been submitted to the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Dr. Matthai. —How recent is the information? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Two years old. The proof was actually submitted from 
the account books to the Collector of Customs, 

Mr. Mdthia.'i, —Althouh smuggling might account to some extent for the 
reduction in imfiorts, yo\ir Association does not deny that the large duty is 
very largely accountable for the reduction in the imports of matches. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It is. 

Mr, Mathian.- —The large duty affected the imports perhaps not to such an 
extent .as would appear from an examination of the trade figures but at any 
rate to a very considerable extent? 

Mr. Fateh Ally.—Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your object is merely to call attention to this illicit import 
which may to some extent falsifj' the trade figures, and to show that the illicit 
import has, by the re-establishment of land frontier, been stopped. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —We have to say that it is not entirely stopped. 

President, —Have you got any recent evidence since the re-imposition of 
the barrier tiiat it i.s taking or has taken place. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —I have got no information. You can learn more from 
dealers when they come to give evidence. 

President. —We want evidence since the re-imposition of the land frontier. 

Mr, Fateh Ally. —They are careful not to sell in Bombay. They are now 
selling as far as Ahmedabad. This bander can only be crossed by showing a 
certificate that the duty of Il.s. 1-8-0 has been paid in the Native States. 

Presidenc. —What about the stocks in the Native States ? Are they allowed 
in without payment P 

Mr. Muhammad, —We have no exact knowledge of the situation. 


Economic unit. 

Dr. Matthai.—There is another point on which I should like the Associa¬ 
tion’s opinion. Under present conditions what do yon consider to be the 
size of un economic factory, 1 mean the minimum size of an economic match 
factory in India? 

Mr. Muhammad.—500 gross, half size. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you consider that an economic unit? 

Ml. Muhammad. —Yes, because one peeling machine can peel enough to 
make 6 cases a day. To have any smaller factory is not economic. 

Ml. Fateh .Ally. —We understand that the question is what would be the 
smallest size of a factory that could be run on an economical basis. 

Dr. Matthai. —Suppose you had your peeling, veneering and chopping 
machinery handling 500 gross a day: with 500 gross a day, it would be im¬ 
possible to use economically machinery after that stage, although for peeling 
and veneering, it would not be difficult to use machinery on an output of 500 
gross a day. 

Mr. Muhammad. —One peeling machine would turn out to the extent of 
500 gross a day. The chopping machine will chop that amount. As regards 
trnme filling, two frame filling machine.s would be required. 

President. —What about box making? 

Mr. Muhammad. —One box making machine, inner and outer, would he 
quite sufficient; if not, two would be ample. 

President. —And for box filling? 

Mr, Muhamnmd. —For box filling, 600 gross is the nnit. 

Mr. Mathias. —What about wrapping? 
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Mr, Muhammad. —^You have to do it by hand but for other processes, 
machinery can be used. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your point is that you would be able to produce as cheaply 
as any other factory in India. 

Mr. Muhammad. —If the factory is larger, the charges will be smaller. 

Presideni. —The point that my colleague has just now put to you is 
this. Supposing you had two factories, one making 500 gross a day and an¬ 
other making 8,000 gross a day, will the factory producing 500 gross a day 
be able to compete against the other factory which produces 8,000 gross a day? 

Mr. Muhammad. —^No, it will not be able to compete. The charges of the 
bigger factory will be proportionately less. 

Pre.Hulent .—That is not an economic unit if it is not eventually able to put 
matches on the market at the same price as the bigger factory. 

Dr. Matthai.—Would it be possible for the smaller factory to compete with 
a factory producing 3,000 gross a day? Practically the problem is this. There 
is Ambarnath with a capacity of 1,000 gross and there is Andheri with nearly 
three to four thousand gross a day and Santa Cruz with 3,000 gross a day. 
Would it be able to produce matches as economically as these bigger fac¬ 
tories ? 

Mr. Fateh Ally.—As far as I can .see, the only difficulty would be this. If a 
factory is to produce 5 oases a day and is built with the intention of producing 
0 cases a day, its cost of production and overhead would be as low as that of 
the factory producing 8,000 gross a day; but in the matter of buying stores, 
people who are buying in bulk would have a greater pull over that. 

Dr, Matthai. —The issue to which it leads is this. Supposing we come to 
the conclusion that the match industry should be protected and that this reve¬ 
nue duty should be made protective, we have to consider the question of what 
the fair selling price is. Supposing we take the costs of Ambarnath and on 
the basis of those costs we decide to flx a fair selling price for Indian matches, 
speaking as representatives of the Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association, 
would you consider that a fair proposition 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If you Lake their costs as the basis—if they give you the 
details and if after comparing with our costs you are satisfied that their proper 
costs have been given to you—we should be satisfied. 

President. —We have not got their costa. They have promised to give us 
their costs. They will be published and they will be given in public. You can 
also attend the meeting on that day. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —There is one difficulty about chlorate of potash. These 
people control that chemical. Our cost is £25 or £26 a ton and tliey may take 
it as £16 a ton. 

President. —They claim that they always charge their works at the world 
price. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Do you mean market price? 

President. —The price at which a consumer who buys in large quantities 
would pureha.se. 

Mr. Fateh Mly. —Supposing wo have to pay for instance £27 in the market 
and they supply at £26 to their works, I can quite understand the difference 
of £1 per ton. But supposing they give the price as £15 a ton and if you take 
their costs based on figures like that, it would be of great hardship to us. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is really with regard to stores that you have apprehen¬ 
sions. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Their operative costs you are not afraid of. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Not in the least. 

Mr, Mathias. —Supposing we took the average price at which a large 
Indian manufacturer obtained the chemicals and estimated the Sw-edes’ costs 
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on that basis, plus their labour charges and supervision charges, that would be 
perfectly satisfactory to you, would it not? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes. 

President. —Then in the case of distribution, don’t you think that they 
would have some advantage? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —^Their selling arrangements are the most cumbersome I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Mathias. —This ring that you spoke of in Bombay, was that organised 
by the Swedes or by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell <fc Co. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —It was formerly organised by their Indian dealers, 
Messrs. Abdulally Ebrahim, and then Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & 
Co. took it over a.s their selling agents. 

Mr. Mathias. —Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co. are responsible for 
the selling arrangement which is not directed by the Swedish Company at all. 

Mr. Fateh AUy. —They have to sell according to the price dictated by the 
Trust and charge the commission. 

President. —Their cost of distribution is cheaper. They establish centres 
and send wagon loads of matches to those centres. They get railway conces¬ 
sions which small factories are unable to get. That is one of the points I was 
referring to. You cannot legislate against their being able to get railway 
concessions from railway companies because they aie “ bigger consumers 
As regards your proposal on page 12 about the special excise duty, I think 
we will discuss it when we come to the circular. Then, you say “ That proper 
control should be exercised on the imports of foreign matches into Native 
States by transhipment methods which are likely to be resulted into a deficit 
in the customs duties by the transhipment right being abused”. Could we 
get over the difficulty by insisting that no matches should come into India 
unless they bore our labels? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If that was done it would be all right. For instance, 
in the case of a Government monopoly, fehey would have their own label. 

President. —Under any system we will levy this duty of Rs. 1-8-0 on foreign 
matches. Every box that comes into India—^no matter whether it comes from 
the Indian States or direct —must boar a label; would that not get over the 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Fateh AUy. —The position would remain unchanged. 

President. —They have to buy stami>s from Government to put them on. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Then it would be all right. 

President. —If we have stamps, we must have stamps for both imports as 
well as excise. Your allegation is that at present they say that a duty of 
Rs. 1-8-0 is charged but in point of fact they remit it or have some other 
arrangement. But supposing in British India if we insist that no matches 
shall enter British India unless they bear the revenue stamp? 

Mr. Fateh AUy, —If you make the present duty a protective duty and 
against any excise that is put on the Indian manufactured article you put 
an equal amount of consumption tax or excise on the imported goods, then 
the imported goods would require a stamp of only this excise. 

President. —The whole duty phis the excise duty. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If your excise is 8 annas and the duty is Rs. 1-8-0, then 
the imported goods would have stamps to the value of Rs. 2. 

President. —Why not? 

Mr, Fateh Ally. —What would happen in the case of transhipment? 

Fre. sident. —^Whieh transhipment p 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Supposing we want to .ship matches from here to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf? 

President. —You take your goods to the bonded warehouse and tranship 
from there. 
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Mr. Fateh Ally. —If we have put stamps, how can we get refund on that? 

President. —This does not apply to exports. For exports there will be a 
special provision as in other countries. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —^These goods need not be stamped then. 

President, —Government will find some way. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If you insist on all matches bearing stamps, it would be 
an effective safeguard against illicit imports. 

President. —That would be an argument in favour of the introduction of 
stamps in the Customs. 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, 

President. —You say “ That handicaps in the shape of extraordinary duties 
levied by Native States upon matches manufactured in British India should 
be removed ”. Can you really expect that.? Why .should the Indian States 
not manufacture their own matches? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —If they had no factory and if they simply levied the 
■duty? 

President .—Why should they favour you at the expense of their own reve¬ 
nue ? 

Mr. Mulherhar. —If Government follow the system of fixing stamps on im¬ 
ported goods as suggested by the President, then this question will naturally 
be solved. I don’t think that the States will be anxious to have imported 
goods for the purpose of redirecting them into British India. 

President. —If Government were to do as you sugge.st in (4) of your re-■ 
presentation, it would mean that Indian States could not have their own 
matches manufactured within the States. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —That was not their point in levying their duty. Their 
point was to encourage imports which could be redirected into British India, 

President. —That we have generally discussed. I am asking you a general 
proposition—can the British Government insist upon a favourable treatment 
being given to Indian matches imported into Indian States? They may say 
that they are going to manufacture matches. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —On that consideration it could be levied and not other¬ 
wise. 

President. —Don’t you think that would be the natural consequence if yon 
don’t allow any matches to come into British India unless they pay this duty? 
The Indian States will lose their revenue and so they would be justified in 
saying “ we will manufacture our own matches or we will import our own 
matches and get the import duty ”. 

Mr. Mulherkar. —They will be justified to the extent to which imported 
matches are allowed in their own States. 

President. —Why should you claim any interference with their rights as 
regards their revenue from their manufactures? 

Mr. Mulherkar.—Itiat will depend upon the commercial treaties. 

President. —All treaties can be modified, I am just talking to you fx-om the 
ordinary point of view. Have you any right to say to them that your matches 
should not be taxed? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Supposing their matches are made in the Native States, 
will the same excise duty apply to the Native States’ matches? 

President. —Why should we bother about that? 

Mr. Muhammad. —Supposing they don’t impose any excise duty on 
matches manufactured in Indian SiatM. 

President. —We say that no matches shall enter British India unless they 
bear stamps. 

JJr. Matthai. —The only thing that might happen is that your matches 
might not be able to sell so cheaply in the Indian States? 

President. —They may levy an import duty. 



Mr. Fateh Ally. —Yes, they may. 

President .—Would it be possible for you to let us have your opinion in 
writing by Saturday afternoon so that we may be prepared to examine you 
on Monday? 

Mr. Fateh Ally. —;W6 will try to do that. There is one point to which we 
beg to draw the special attention of the Board and that is forest research, 
that is to say instructions should he issued to forest officers to undertake 
research about the suitability of partoiular kinds of wood, etc., for our infor¬ 
mation. At present we cannot got any information .at all from the Forest 
department. For example Bonibax has heen declared non-existent so to say 
because they do not derive much revenue from it. So it would be fair if 
forest officers were asked to keeji a record by undertaking enumeration of 
trees. Unless that is done we never know where we are as regards our 
supijlies. 

President .—We have got to satisfy ourselves whether it would pay each 
local government to carry on this re.search. 

Mr. Mathias .—The Bengal Glovcrnmeiit has done it, I think, but the result 
is not very obvious. 

Mr. Fateh Ally .—Quite true, but the Bombay Government has not done 
anything in the matter so far. 

President. —The’point is that unless the local government has a very large 
demand for it you can hardly expect it to undertake this work. That is one 
of the’points we are considering. Supposing we found a province suitable for 
plantation or anything like that and that province saw there was a market 
for the wood, it might be prevailed upon to undertalce the work for that pro¬ 
vince, or it might be that it would not pay any particular province to under¬ 
take research only for the benefit of that particular province but that might 
be remunerative for one provincial government to undertake the work for 
the whole of India; these are points which we have got to consider. 

Mr. Fateh Ally ,—If they find that they have this wood for disposal then 
the factories are there to make use of the wood; they need not be afraid of not 
having a market tor the stuff. 

President .—We are examining the forest officers of some of the local goV' 
ernments and we have got to hear what they have to say about it. 

Mr. Muhammad .—They will give their evidence without going in for- 
research and therefore without any practical experience. They have no means 
of examining the point. That is the point to which we want to draw the 
Board’s attention. 

Mr. Mathias ,—They must have working plans? 

Mr. Fateh Ally .—Not at al). 
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Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, 

Letter, dated ^Itnd January 1927. 

I am directed to refer to the Press Communique issued by you under date 
the 29th November 1926 on this subject, copies of which were forwarded to 
this Chamber with your No. 897, dated 30th November 1926, and to set out 
hereunder the view.s of this Chamber on the question. It is regretted that it 
was found impossible to forward the view.? of the Chamber by the 31st Decem¬ 
ber as requested, and trust the 5 ' will now be taken into consideration. 

To refer in order to the points set out in paragraph 2 of the Communique, 
this Chamber is of opinion that the three conditioii.s laid down in jsaragraph 
97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Coumiission are fully satisfied in the 
case of the match industry, and that the industi'y should be ijrotected. The 
first condition is that “ the indu.stry .should be one pos.sessing natural advant¬ 
ages, such as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour, or a large home market,” and Northern India satisfied each 
of the.ss requii-ements. Wood is, of course, the main raw material, of which 
suitable varieties for splints .and veneers are plentifully available in the for¬ 
ests of the Punjab and Kashmir. The ncccs.sary chemicals and paper, which 
constitute about 20 per cent, of the cost of the finished boxed match, are at 
present mostly imported, but India .possesse.s great possibilities in this direc¬ 
tion, and the growing demand.s of the match industry must automatically 
stimulate the development of the chemical and paper industries. The raw 
material for theise two industries exists in abundance, and once a substantial 
demand is e.stablished, India would be able to supply, at least, her own 
requirements of pavier and chemicals within a few years. Reasonably cheap 
power, such as required for the match industry, exists at present in Northern 
India and Kashmir, and w^hen tlie Mendi Hydro Electric Scheme begins to 
function in the near future, extremely cheap industrial power will be avail¬ 
able. Labour is plentiful, and although superior technical advice is mostly 
non-Indian at present, and highly i)aid, Indians are being taught in the 
various factories, and quickly acquire the necessary skill. A very large home 
market also exists, which is at present almost entirely held by foreign manu¬ 
facturers. 

The second condition laid down in the Report of the Fiscal Commission is 
that, “ the industry must be one which without the help of protection either 
is not likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desir¬ 
able in the interests of the country,” Since 1922 w'hen the present import 
duty, w'hich can be ranked as a protective duty, was imposed, the import of 
matches into India has decreased from 1,36,80,801 gross in 1921-22 to 
79,28,522 gross in 1925-26, a decrease over 57 lakhs gross. There is nothing 
to show that the consumption has decreased: the inference to be drawn from 
these figures is, therefore, that the import duty, acting as a measure of pro¬ 
tection to the industry in India, has enabled that industry to increase produc¬ 
tion in India by about the 57 Iakh.5 gross above referred to. The match indus¬ 
try was .started in India about thirty years ago, and made small progress 
vintil 1922-23, and while some of the recent progre.ss made must be put down 
to the overcoming of technical difficulties, and the greater availability of Indian 
capital for industrial purposes, the great rise in Indian manufacture is due 
mainly to the imposition of the present high rate of import duty in 1922 
which has acted as protection to the industry. It must be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that the Indian industry using indigenous timber would have been still 
more firmly established by now, had it not been for systematic and continued 
evasion of duty on matches fir,st by import of splints and veneer and latterly 
by the import of match logs on which no special duty has, as yet, 'been placed. 

The third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission is that “ the indus¬ 
try must be one which will eventually be able to face world competition with¬ 
out protection.” While the quantity of matches manufactured in India ha,s 
arisen very rapidly during the last few years, the manufacture from indigen- 
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oii.s timber represents only a portion of this increase. .In order to enable the 
Indian match indn,str 5 ’ to eventually withstand world competition, it is neces¬ 
sary to develop the use of indigenous timber, which is, in the opinion of this 
t.'lniinber, the slower but far surer prex-ess. There is uo doubt that steady 
work with indigO)ious timber will enable considerable economy to be effected 
in the present cost of inamifacture, within a few years, and that the quality 
of the finished Indian match would be considerably irapi'OTed. The prospects 
of socuriug tlio.se ends are very encouraging in Northern India, and this 
t hamber is therefore of opinion that after a few years’ protection, on the lines 
laid down in the snmmaz'y to this representation, the match industry will lie 
e.slabli,shed on a sound enough basis to compete .successfully with foreign mann- 
factnrer.s in the home market, and possibly overseas, without further need of 
protection. 

The .second point referred to in the communique is regarding tho protec tion 
recpiired, and the method,s by which such protection should be given. This 
Cbamhor is of opinion that the present rate of import duty on matches, splints 
and veneers should be retained and transferred to the .schedule of protecth'e 
duties, and that an increase of duty on imported match logs be, imposed in 
Older to protect the manufacturer in India using indigenous tiinbor. It is 
hei'c nef.'essar 3 ' to point out that the import dut\' of Ke. 1-8-0 jier gross on 
finished matches was imposed in 1922, for revenue purposo-s, and that ever 
since, that time a systematic and .successful attempt has been made to evade 
tho duty, first by tlie importation of splints and veneers and, when this was 
checked bj- the imposition of a higher duty thorcon, by the import of match 
logs. The suggestion to tax the imported match log at an increased rate is in 
keeping with the previous policy of Government of preventing evasion of the 
duty on matches and is, moreover, essential if indigenous timber is to be 
afforded a chance to develop. 

A point which must be emplnasissod is the fact that the actual fall in 
rovonic is not .so groat as it appears to be, for, as a partial set-off to the decline 
under con.sideration, there must he taken into account tho incroa.sed customs 
rm'onue under the head chemicals, paper and match logs, and if match logs 
are made dutiable at a higher rate, a.s suggested, the deficit w’ill be very con- 
siderablj' made up. Another factor which deserves consideration in connec¬ 
tion with the decline in match revenue i.s tho increased import of matches 
through Native States Ports. It must bo recognized that the industry if 
based on indigenous timber, will be a more substantial source of Government 
revonue as compared to the industry based on foreign timber. With the 
increase of matches manufactured in India, the fall in import revenue in the 
future is likely to become a serious quostion. The greater use of indigenous 
timber will more effectively coxinterbalance this, for, in tho case of indigen¬ 
ous timber in addition to forest revenue there wdll be an increased railway 
revenue on carriage of all raw juatorials incidental to manufacture. This 
Chamber is further of opinion that at this stage it would be fatal to tho indu.s- 
trj' to lax. in any form whatever, the match manufactured in India from 
indigenous wood. 

This Chamber has t.aheii uj) this question from the view-point of the manu- 
'facturer in India using indigenous timber, as the Chamber is of opinion that 
the indigenous timber has a genuine aud strong case for protection, and that 
match industry in India can properly develop, flourish and rightly claim to be 
an industry of tho country only if indigenous timber receives a suitable stimu¬ 
lus, which it pre-eminently deserves in Northern India. Tlio imanufacturer, 
Indian or foreign, using imported logs is, as things stand at present, only bene¬ 
fiting himself b.v evading the taxation levied to moot Government budget 
and so thereby injuring Government revenue. Between manufacturers using 
iinported wood, the Indian claim for preferential treatment over the foreigner 
is therefore clearly based nzore on .selfish considerations, than oxr ground.s of 
sound economics; and this Chamber therefore consider their case, to be a poor 
one. Moreover the Indian manufacturer using foreign wood is in many cases 
the agent of foreign manufacturers, and preferential treatment to them may 
■seriously jeopardise the develoizment of the indu,stry using Indian timber. 
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To siiinmarise the stateinents made above, this Chamber is of opinion 
that: — 

1. The three conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Report of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the case of the match 
industry in India, and that the industry should be protected. 

‘2, The present rate of import duty on matches, splints and veneers 
should he retained, and made a protective duty. 

3, A suitable increase in the duty on imported match logs is essential 

in order to adequately protect the interests and development of 
the indigenous match timbers, and also to prevent evasion of the 
duty on matches, splints and veneers. 

4. Tt would be detrimental to the industry to tax the manufacturer 

using indigenous wood, at this stage with a view to recoup the 
whole or a part of the decrease in Customs revenue from foreign 
matches and raw material. 

This Chamber desires to emphasise the fact that the above proposals will 
inflict no hardship on the consumer, and it is not suggested that the duty on 
foreign matches should be increased, whilst the manufacturer using Indian 
timber will be enabled to place first class matches on the market at a much 
lower prices. 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter dated 15t7i Fehruary 19S7. 

I am directed to forward liermvith a co})y of the resolutions adapted by 
the Fourth Session of the Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress and 
to draw your attention to Resolution No. 8, with a request to place the 
same before the Tariff Board for its information. 

8. (a) This Congress is of opiihon that the Indian Match Industry fulfils 
all the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Indian Fiscal Commission 
and therefore deserves to be protected. 

(b) This Congress, therefore, urges that the present rates of import duty 
on matches, splints and veneers be maintained and that facilities be provided 
to make suitable indigonous woods easily available and that transport 
facilitie.s be afforded to the industry. 

(c) That this Congress recommend to the Government of India that in 
order to enable the Indian Match Industry to overcome its technical iliffi- 
culties and to be developed, legislation be undert-aken by them to the effect 
that all Trusts of foreign capitalists establishing factories in India, should 
pay an excise on their products, the amount of such excise being fixed at 
a 'figure, calculated to prevent such Trusts from strangling the Indian 
Match Industry with a view ultimatoly to monopolising the market. 

(d) That it be also enacted that the inclusion of a few Indian capitalists 
in such a Trust .should not be considered a plea for its exemption from the 
operation of the above I'ule, such mixed Trusts being entitled only to a 
reduction in tlm amount of the excise In proportion to the Indian capital 
thus employed. 

* -X. <►«*** * 


The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi. 

Letter, dated 19th March 1927. 

With reference to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
Resolution No. 235-T. 04), dated 2nd October 1926, re enquiry into the 
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prospects of the match industry in India, I am directed by my Chamber to 
state as under. 

The fact that the decline in the Customs revenues has been the cause for 
the enquiry in the matter leaves a presumption that Government has its 
revenues as the foremost point for consideration in coming to a decision in 
this behalf. But my Chamber, would, with due deference, suggest that Gov¬ 
ernment should rather have as basis for their decision in the matter the fact 
that prosperity of the subjects is the prosperity of the State and that there¬ 
fore the State need not hesitate to make a little saorifico if it could help the 
..general prosperity of its subjects. Now if this be the angle of view, the result 
is that Government must needs encourage an industry that would lead to the 
prosperity of the country regardless of its temporary adverse effects on the 
■revenue to any rea,sonahle extent. 

Now the wood—the chief raw material in the manufacture of matches is 
already ax-ailalde in many parts of India and Burnia with proper development 
of forest resources there could arise no question of any difficulty in the requi¬ 
site supply thereof. Again matches being an article of daily necessity even 
to the poorest of the population, the question of inadequate home consumption 
could have no place in a vast country like India. 

The comparative standard of India in arts and industries is in itself suffi¬ 
cient proof of urgent necessity for all possible proceotive measures to be 
adopted with a view to elevate its present standard side by side without 
which every enterprise is bound to meet with failure as a result of confronta¬ 
tion from outside competitions. This fact gets w'sH supported by the fact 
that but for the present enhanced rate of import duty on this commodity it 
would have been impracticable for the Indian match manufacturers to achieve 
what little they have. . . 

With wood in abundance as a result of proper development in forest re¬ 
sources, great home consumption, cheap lalwur a.s is always available, doing 
away with imported skilled technical labour at pre,sent employed and removal 
of other minor difficidtle.s at present facing there is, in the oi;)inion of tills 
Chamber, every likelihood of this indii.stry being eventually able to face world 
■competition without protection. 

My Chamber are though inclined to believe that this industry, which as 
explained above, satisfies all the three essenti.al conditions laid down in para¬ 
graph 97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, may in the long run 
help to make up the losses meanwhile sustained in the revenues, of course, in 
some different shape, say, by increase in Income-tax and in Customs duty on 
the necessary chemio.als imported, as well a.s the export duty on this commodity 
supplied beyond Briti.sb India, yet with the facts in band it is beyond doubt 
that this industry should fail to lead to the prosperity of the country, if .allow¬ 
ed to live and as such it ought to, in view of the general prosperity of the 
country, be encouraged regardless of loss to the revenues to any reasonable 
extent. 


Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

Letter, dated the Shth March 1937. 

I am directed to thank you for your letter No. 201, dated March fird, 1927, 
and to say th,at this Chamber has no useful evidence to offer in respect of the 
Match Industry. 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

A.— Written. 

Letter, dated the S9th March 1937. 

With reference to your letter No. 247, dated the 25th March 1927, I am 
directed to express regret at the shortnes-s of notice from you, and that the 
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Chamber is of opinion that Burma atfofds a good field for the development 
of match industry in the province. 

But for the encouragement of the local industry my Chamber is of opinon 
that there ought to be uo change of the import duty on match, i.e., my 
Chamber believes that the duty should be kept as at present and no increment 
is to be contemplated as otherwise the consumer will be badly affected; but 
with a view to encourage local industry, my Chamber believes that import 
duty on raw materials, such as special machinery. Phosphorus, Sulphur, etc., 
necessary for the industry, should be reduced and that the Forest Depart¬ 
ment shoul.J take ies.s royalty or exempt for some period of years, if possible, 
on match wood. Further, the Forest Department should help in the en- 
courageroeiit of industry, by planting such trees, a.s suitable for niatoh wood, 
at one spot, ,so that transhipnieiit of timber may not be too costly. The 
Chamber also learns that the matches, at present, produced are rather inferior 
in qiiality and as sucli the proprietors should be made to guaiantee to improve 
their productvS, as a cond’.tion tor preferential treatment, proposed. 

With reference lo your reouest to depute a delegate, I am directed to 
state that U Thin Maung, Proprietor, Burma National Stores, has been 
deputed to give evidence ot\ the lines stiggested abiove. 
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BURMESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

B.—Oral. 


Evidence of Mr. THIN MAUNG, Delegate on behalf of the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce, recorded at Rangoon on Thursday, the 
30th March, 1927. 


Introductory. 

President- —Who is the President of your Chamber? 

Mr. T. Mauno-—Mr. M. M. Ohn Ghine, M.L.C. 

President. —We are very sorry that we were not able to give you longer 
notice. It was really an oversight on our part. We should have sent you 
intimation earlier. But I am glad that you have been able to come here 
to assist us. When was this Burmese Chamber of Commerce founded? 

Mr. T. Maung. —^About 1918. 

President. —It represents the principal Burmese Commercial interests. 

Mr. T. Maung. —^Yea. 

I)r. Matthai. —How many members are there.*’ 

Mr. T. Maung. —Over 40 or 60. 

President. —You have got a representative nt*.r on the Development 
Trust. 

Mr. T. MavMg. —Yes. 

President. —You have also got one on the Port Commissioners. 

Mr. T. Maung. —We refused it because they made it a conditional offer. 
AVe are on the Legislative Council, Burma. 

President. —On the Corporation, I don’t think that you have any re¬ 
presentative. 

Mr. T. Maung. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is any match manufacturer a membei' of your Chamber? 

Mr. T. Maung. —No, but we have as members some match wood suppliers. 

President. —Do you mean traders in matches? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Traders in both match wood and matches. 

Views of the Chamher on the existing duty on matches, etc. 

President. — You are in favour of the continuance of the present duty. 

Mr. T. Maung. —I am in favour of the continuance of the present duty 
because any increase in the duty tends to push up the price which would 
amount to indirect taxation. 

President. —Would you have any objection to paying the same price ns 
vou would have paid for foreign matches with the duty? 

Mr. T. Maung.~-'We have no objection, if you can control the price. 

President. —What I mean to say is this. AVhen the Government imposed 
the duty of Bs. 1-8-0 the price of foreign matches was about Rs. 1-2-0. So, 
the price in the country wonld be about Rs. 2-10-0. So long as the price 
tloes not rise above it, you have no objection. 

Mr. T. Maung. —I have no objection so long as the price remains the 
same but it generally hapirens that when we impose a protective tariff, the 
prices of foieign manufacture go up. Thej' maj' not go up immediately but 
the ultimate result is that prices will go up and it will be felt by the general 
coiianmer. 

President. —As it happened, the prices did not go up because of the 
competition amongst the manufacturers in the country. 
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Ur. T. Maimr;.—Coinpetitioa will no doubt keep down the prices. But 
I am afraid that the products of local manufacture are not up to the standard 
■of foreign matches. 


Quality of Indian made matches. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do jam mean the quality of the matches? 

Mr. T. Mauny. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Your statement is rather sweeping. Would you class all 
manufacturers in Burma in that statement? 

Mr. T. Maunij. —Y'es. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Are there not some Indian matches which are almost as 
.good as foreign matches? 

Mr. T. Maung. —In Burma, the local product is not as good as the foreign 
product. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you tried matches produced by Adamjee’s? 

Mr. T. Maung. —^Yes. 

'President. —Formerly they used to make matches out of different classes of 
wood, oil!,, Letpaii, Didu, etc. The colour was brown and not white. Now 
they make splints out of Sawbya, and in general appearance, quality, etc. 
Indian matches compare well with Swedish matches. This idea that Indian 
matches are inferior in quality grew in the country at the time when matches 
were made out of different classes of wood. Also it might have happened 
that importers had found it to their interests to say that Indian matches 
are inferior in order to sell their own matches. Look at the quality of 
these matches (samples shewn). Would you object to using these? 

Mr. T. Maung. —We won’t object to using these provided they keep down 
the price. If they want as good a price as is commanded by the foreign, 
product, we won’t be induced to buy. 

President. —At present, big size mat<;hos, locally made, are sold at about 
Bs. 1-8-0 per gross, whereas S.wedish matches are sold at Rs. 2-10-0? When 
you get Indian matches at this 2 ^rice, it is not a great hardshiji on the 
consumer, is it? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Not, if the number of sticks be the same. 

President. —There is one point that you have raised and that is that the 
proprietors should be made to guarantee to improve their products. 

Mr. T. Maung. —^Yes. 

President. —It is very difficult to enforce that guarantee. What would 
happen is this that better classes of manufacture would, in course of time, 
push out inferior matches. That is all that may he reasonably expected. 
Can you suggest any way by which you can ask for a guarantee? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Competition is the only way that can bring about an 
improvement in the quality. 

President. —That is the main thing. If the industry establishes itself in 
the country, then the better class factories would produce a better class of 
matches and in that way either the inferior matches may go out altogether 
or they may have to sell at a much lower price. 

Mr. T. Maung. —Quite. There may be inferior matches sold in the 
country, even in that way. 

President. —Two different qualities cannot be sold at the same price. 

Mr. T. Maung. —Take the case of German umbrellas and Burmese um¬ 
brellas. They are wholly different, produced by wholly different classes of 
people and under different circumstances. Both of them find a market. So 
also in the case of inferior and superior matches, they may find a market. 

President- —But at different prices? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Yes, 

President .—What you want to ' ensure is that it should be seen that 
the quality of Indian matches does not deteriorate because of protection. 
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Mr. T. Mating. —Yes. What we are afraid is that superior matches of 
foreign manufacture might he entirely excluded so thjit there would he no 
competition whatever to improve the standard in Burma. 

Dr. Matthai .—That is an important point. 

President .—It should he made possible for the better quality of matches 
to come into the country so that the better quality may be maintained. 

Mr. T. Maung. —Yes. 

President -—But eventually the foreign matches must disappear. 

Mr. T. Mating -—That is what we want. Of course the local industry 
must he encouraged. 


Burmese labour. 

President. —Have you any experience of the Match Industry? Have you 
been to any match factory? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Although I have been to one or two factories I cannot 
claim any particular knowledge of the match industry.. 

President. —Do you know that a large amount of Burmese labour is 
employed ? 

Mr. T. Maung. —^Yes. 

President. —Especially in the box making and box filling processes? 

Mr. T. Maung.- —Yes. 

President. —The evidence is that the Burmese women are particularly 
good at this kind of work. Do yon think that there will be sufficient supply 
of that class of labour in Rangoon? 

Mr. T. Maung. —I think, there is. 

President. —There is, I think, a fairly large Burmese population in 
Rangoon and round about in the villages? 

Mr. -T. Maung. —Yes. 

President. —You consider that it would bo a good thing for the province 
to have an industry where people can get employment? 

Mr. T. Maung. —It is good. That is why we should encourage the local 
industry simply to give employment to the proper classes of the people. 

Import duties on- raw materials. 

President.-^Then, you suggest that in order to encourage the local 
industry the import duty on raw materials such as special machinery, 
phosphorus, sulphur, etc., necessary for the industry, should he reduced. 

Mr. T, Maung.--Yes, it is a very important factor. 

President. —But, you see, there are certain raw materials used by the 
Match Industry which are also used by other industries, so that if they were 
to have a general exemption, the revenue may suffer a lot. 

Mr. T. Maung. —That may be so. 

President. —In any case, the burden of the tax on the imported raw 
materials is not very high. Assuming that they consume about four annas 
worth of chemicals in the making of one gross of boxes, it is about half an 
anna, so that it would not help the industry so very much even if the duty 
was removed. As I have told you before, you cannot remove the duty 
because the same chemicals are used by other industries. For instance, 
sulphur comes in free. 

Mr. T. Maung. —What we mean by special machinery is machinery specially 
designed for match-making. 

President. —The duty on machinery is only 2i per cent. It is not an 
expensive item. 

Mr. T. Maung. —Quite. But some encouragement should be given to help 
the local manufacturers hecaure they may be afraid of a combine in foreign 
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countries which may prevent the Indian manufacturers from getting their 
machineries, chemicals, etc., at a cheaper price. 

President. —This would be necessary only if the proposal was that the 
duty of Rs. i-S-0 should be reduced. So far as we can see there has been 
nothing like a proposal for the removal of the duty, except from one firm, 
I think. On the whole the majority of people are in favour of retaining 
this duty of Rs. 1-8-0. Now, if that duty is retained the question of the 
removal of the duty on raw materials does not arise because no change is 
required. 

Mr. T. Maung. —That is so. 

Forest Boyalties. 

President. —Then as regards the rate of royalty charged by the Forest 
Department. The royalty charged is very small, is it not? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Yes, about Rs. 4 to 6 per ton. 

President. —Of course Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company ^ay 
Rs. 12-8-0; that is perhaps because he wanted to he sure of his raw material. 
How much less can Government charge than Rs. 4? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Formerly for letpan, didu and sawbj’-a the royalty was 
Re. 1 per ton in pre-war days. 

President. —They don’t fix any royalty but people go and tender? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Yes, people offer to pay high rate of royalty and Govern, 
ment accepts the highe.st tender of course! 

Mr. Mathias. —In any ca.se a royalty of Rs. 4 per ton comes to a fraction 
of an anna per gross; with transport charges and so on the price of wood 
delivered at the factory come.s to Bs. 35 a ton? 

Mr. T, Morung. —If you add heavy royalty over and above extraction and 
transport charges it would be very expensive. However, if the manufac¬ 
turers do not grumble about the royalty why should we? 

President. —Of course the most important point from their point of view 
is that they must get the necessary quantity of wood. 

Mr. T. Maung. —I think tlie.v are the natur,al products of Burma and it 
only requires research to make them available in large quantities. 

President. —You suggest planting, do you? 

Mr. T. Maung. —Yes. 

President. —We have gone into that question with the forest authorities. 

Mr. T. Maung. —In the virgin forest there need not be any diflSculty 
about match wood, I mean in the forests lying between Moulmein and 
Toungoo and Moulmein and Tavoy where there are heaps of match wood 
standing. 

President. —It has been suggested that there are fairly large quantities 
in the Tenasserim division. Are you familiar with Pegu. 

Mr. T. Maung. —No. I am only familiar with Pegu. 

President. —Messrs. Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Company have got a 
lease in the Insein Division and they expect to get about 6,000 to 7,000 tons 
a year from that forest and the Government are willing to make experiments 
in plantation 

Mr. T. Maung.—I think Government .should not start this experiment 
in valuable reserves but begin with the fuel reserves in the neighbourhood of 
riverine and railway villages and make experiments there by planting, so that 
there can be less transport expenses. 

President. —They have not yet decided where they are going to experiment. 
The main idea is that experiments should be undertaken and they are 
willing to take necessary measures in that direction. 

Ml. T. Maung .—I see. So far as we are concerned our only anxiety is 
to safeguard the interest of the consumer and at the same time to see that 
the industry develops in such a way as to provide more employment to the 
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poor and labouring classes of Burma, If you increase the duty everyone 
will feel that his pocket has been touched. No matter what the fiscal 
policy was everybody would like to have matches as cheap as possible, but 
if you increase import duty on foreign matches the price of foreign matches 
will go lip and there will be this feeling of anxiety. 

Vr. Matthai .—Is there any feeling in Burma that the price of matches 
is high.^ „ 

Afr. T. Maimsi.—There is no such feeling at present, but what I suggest 
is that protection should not be at the expense of the consumer. 

President .—Do you think that the smoking habit in Burma is increasing? 

Afr. T. Maung.— 1 should think so. It is a national habit 1 should say. 

Pre.ndent .—Do the Burmese use anything else for lighting his cigais.^ 

Afr. T. Alaung .—He uses raatche.s now-a-days. Matches have become one 
of the necessities of life. 


Conclusion. 

frii^ident ..—Before concluding our proceedings I would like to express 
on behalf of the Board its deep appreciation of the facilities given to us 
by the Government of Burma. The Hon’ble the Minister for Forests not 
only gave us a very cordial welcome to the Province, but he gave us every 
facility for collecting all the nece.s.sary data for the purposes of our 
enquiry. The Chief Conservator of Forests and the other Forest Officers 
showed a great deal of keenness in the proceedings nnd spared no pains tO' 
place before us all the information that they had in their possession. Our 
thanks are also due in a special measure to the Hon’ble the President of 
the Legislative Council, Mr. O. deGlanville, for the courteous manner in 
which he provided ns with office accommodation in this very fine building. 
In fact, without this very good accommodation that we have had, our work 
would have been done under very great difficulties. We are also indebted 
to the Hon’ble the Chief Justice for having lent us the services of a very 
able interpreter. The examination was very largely facilitated by his 
assistance. The public bodies also, such as the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, have also rendered us 
great assistance for M'hioh we are also very grateful. It has not been 
possible for the Burma Chamber of Commerce to come and assist us in 
this enquiry and we should have welcomed their assistance because they 
represent very great commercial interests in the province. However, they 
have told us that they are not in pos.session of any information which would 
be of use to us. I had personally hoped, however, that it might have been 
possible for them to collect some information which might have been relevant 
to the proceedings before us, and I hope that at some future date it may be 
possible for them to co-operate with us and to furnish u,s with their views 
on what appears to be a very important enquiry from the point of view 
of this province. Messrs. Steel Brothers and Company were good enough to 
come and give evidence before us from which we derived very great assist¬ 
ance. The principal applicants in this province, Messrs. Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood and Company have also been of great help to us. They have left 
no stone unturned to assist u.s and they have laid all their materials 
before us without claiming privilege as regards any of the facts mentioned 
either in their written representation or in their oral evidence. I think 
this is an example which may well be followed by other applicants when ne 
tour India in connection with this enquiry. 
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Tile Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

Letter, dated 20th April 1927. 

I am directed to send to you hereby the views of the Committee of the 
Chamber with regard to the various queries referred to in the questionnaire. 

2. My Committee do not answer the questions seriatim as many of the 
questions relate to matters technical concerned with the actual working of 
the match manufacturing factories, with which they are not directly con¬ 
versant and as such are not in a irosition to express any opinion thereon. 

3. There are, however, certain points in the questionnaire which are of 
general importance and they would like to deal with such points only. 

4. Introductory. —My Committee are aware that there is a general belief, 
though xinfounded, to the effect that all-Indian Matches are inferior to the 
imported ones. While they do not subscribe to this impression, they have 
reason to believe that it is due to an erroneous idea of considering the 
colour of the splints to be the main deciding factor in the quality of matches; 
if the quality is considered from the standard of utility of imported against 
Indian matches, it will be difficult to maintain that the Indian matches are 
not equal in quality to the former. 

6. Wood. —Wood soft and suitable to the requirements of the manufacture 
of matches is the principal raw material and such soft wood is neither used 
as timber nor as fuel but forms merely a part of the forest-waste and was 
so considered till match factories in India came into existence. My Com¬ 
mittee are of opinion that India with .such vast and unexplored forests 
should be in a position to supply all the soft wood required for this purpose, 
if proper researches are undertaken .seriously by the Government. They are 
informed that the Government of India have directed the Forest Research 
Institute of Dehra Dun to make researches into the suitability of soft woods 
available for the manufacture of matches and that some attempts have 
already been made towards that end, and they will much appreciate if the,se 
attempts result in proper utilisation of Indian fore.sts towards building up so 
important an industry which supplies an every day necessity of life. My 
Committee would like to suggest that the forest Department should also 
take in hand the plantation of such species of .soft woods as would be I’e- 
quired for this industry. The Government of Bombay have, they learn, 
made a beginning in planting Sawar trees (Bombax Malbaricum) and if such 
plantations are made on an extensive scale,, they will help the problem of 
the sufficient supply of soft wood to a gretvt extent. There is another handi¬ 
cap, which my Committee woxxld like to point out to the Board, and it is 
the very prohibitive railways and steam transport chai-ges for the wood. 
.Some railwf,,ys have now allowed these logs of soft wood to be earned ar 
“fuel rate” instead of a higher rate of “timber,” provided the logs are 
required for bond fide u.se of a match factory. But such a trivial concession 
does not go to any apprx;ciable extent in inducing Indian Match Manufac¬ 
turers to use Indian wood for their factory. My Committee believe that 
propel' facilitie.s by xvay of cheap transport will encourage match manufac¬ 
turers to use Indian wood to a greater extent. They further .suggest that 
right of extraction of soft wood.s from forests should be given by tender 
to bond fide match manufacturers only so that the resources of the Indian 
forests would be more' and more utilised by this country. 

6. Other raio materials. —Other raw materials that are required in the 
manufacture of matches are mostly chemicals .and my Committee are of 
opinion that if the indu.stry is established on a sound basis these chemicals 
are likely to be manufactured in India. 

7. Labour. —India is a country which exports labour—and as such is 
never likely to be in difficulty to secure labour, either skilled or unskilled 
required for this industry. There is also a good number of experts in this 
industry who have either got their training in foreign countries or are 
trained locally under foreign experts. There is again so much of unemploy¬ 
ment for both the skilled and unskilled labour that industries fikn the match 
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industry which are so eimple should be developed to lessen and ultimately to. 
remove unemployment, 

8. Marhet -—India has a vast demand for this commodity which is an 
everyday necessity of life that the yearly requirements of this country amount 
to 1,700,000 gross of matches per year. The figures of imports for British. 
India alone for the year 1917-18 show the demand to he 17,000,000 gross. 
There is every possibility of this demand of 17,000,000 gross being increased 
in view of the fact that a portion of the agricultural class cannot iit present 
afford the luxury of the matches and have still to resort to the primitive 
method of ignition by the help of steel and granite. My Committee have 
been pressing for a Committee of inquiry regarding the deflection of trade 
from Bombay, This problem affects the match industry to a very large 
extent. Quantities of foreign matches are sold in Ahmedabad and other 
places at .Bs. 1-14-0 when the present duty is Rs. 1-8-0. Without going into 
details with regard to such conditions, my Committee will again press here for 
a thorough and searching enquiry into the situation. 

9. Competition .—The chief competition comes from Sweden and naturally 
Sweden is much more concerned in the development of this Industry in India. 
Unfortunately India is a land open to all countries of the world to hu 
explored and there are no measures to prevent any foreign country from 
exploiting the resources of this country by opening up factories here and 
thus depriving Indians of the natural advantages that may perhaps accrue, 
out of certain measures which act as protective to any industry. The Tariff 
Board are probably aware that one of the effects of the import duty of 
Rs. 1-8-0 per_ gross has been the opening of m.atch faetorie .3 by influential 
Swedish Syndicates in order to take undue advantage of this duty to compete- 
with._ My Committee do not desire to go into the details of this powerful 
Syndicate as the same seems to have been done by bodies more in the know 
of its doings and directly affected by them, but they would like to impress 
upon the Board tlie desirability of instituting a thorough enquiry into the 
intentions and doi,ags of this Syndicate .and the rc.sult thereof on the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian Match Industry. This they believe will form a definite 
part of their inquiry. 

10. Claim for protection .—My Committee arc conversant with the con¬ 
ditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission to he satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. They are of opinion that rliere is a suflBcienoy of the 
supply of the chief materials required for this industry, namely, soft wood, 
if proper researches are seriously taken in hand by (lovernment to find out 
soft wood suitable for the manufacture of matches. Besides, power is not a 
main consideration in this industry as most of the work can be done by 
manual labour and is being done at present in most of the factories that are 
Oatablished in India. 'Whatever power that is required is also available at 
moderate charge. The question of the supply of labour will not worry the 
promoter of this industry as labour is abundant in India. 

11. My Committee have reasons to believe that unless siifificient protec¬ 
tion tor sometime is afforded to this industry, it is not likely to develop. 
But if it is at all developed under the fostering care of the Government it 
will soon be in a position to face the world competition without the necessity 
of protective duty. My Committee also wish to impress upon the Board 
the fact that during the Great yfar not only the prices of matches bad gone up 
a great deal tut there was felt a great scarcity and had it not been for the- 
Japanese import what woiild have been the position in the countrv could 
better he imagined than described. They also believe that had it not been 
for the Indian factories recently growing up. the prices would have been 
much more than those that are at present ruling for this bare neces.sity of 
life and they trust that the Board will seriously consider the future position 
of the country in this respect. 

12. It is also a well-known fact that India has been dependent upon 
foreign imports of matches all these years but the position has never been so- 
serious as at present, when a strong syndicate has been formed with an 
enormous capital to control the industry and to make enormous profits by 
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acquiring factories manufacturing matches in certain parts of Europe and 
in Japan, the only sources from where matches used to he imported hereto¬ 
fore; even the machinery works and chemical works which manufacture 
machinery and chemicals for match industry are being taken over by this 
syndicate in their control in order to preserve their monopoly. 

13. The activities of this Syndicate in India are all for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the Syndicate that is to get as much of their 
produce as possible into India, and to capture the Indian markets entirely 
for themselves, .so that ultimately they can sell their products as they like; 
it is impossible to believe that this Syndicate with this aim, object and 
activity has established some factories in India with the intention of en¬ 
couraging this industry in India and therefore, it is hoped that India will 
not be left to its mercy for a bare necessity of life. My Committee are also 
of opinion that encouragement to this industry will also be a help to the 
chemical and paper industries in India and will, while giving employment to 
thousands, develop forests and cause increase in forest revenues of the 
Government as also in the revenues of the Railways. 

14. My Committee are, therefore, of opinion that the present duty of 
Ils. 1-8-0 per gross .should he maintained. Anything less than this will 
jeopardise the whole fabric of this industry and once it is pulled down, it 
will be very difficult for the industry to raise its head again. The reasons 
for the maintenance of this duty are manifold; the chief amongst them 
being, the iaidustry being in the hands of a very strong syndicate out to 
control the world’s output and demand, the raw materials that are being 
imported in India for the manufacture of matches are sold at the maximum 
rate thereby already penalising the Indian concerns for their attempt to 
compete with the foreign ones. 

15. One of the effects of the protective duty will be that a few new 
factories will be opened in India by foreign capital; such an advantage has 
already been taken by the Swedish Syndicate in opening up factories at 
Ainarnath near Bombay, Rangoon and Calcutta and their object being 
necessarily detrimental to the interests of the development of the Indian 
Industry can only be checked by an imposition of an excise duty on the 
produce of factories under the control of foreign concerns in proportion to 
the capital invested by them. Such an excise duty will put a check to the 
mischievous activities of foreign trusts out to undermine this industry by 
dumping their produce on the Indian market. There is another form of 
indirect assistance which my Committee would like to suggest and it is 
fransport facilities by rail and steam for the finished goods of Indian factories 
to the different parts of India. 
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ThE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 

INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

Oral Evidence of Messrs. WALCHAND, HEERACHAND, ANANDJI 
HARIDAS, HOSSEINBHOY LALJI, M.L.C., J. K. MEHTA, M. 
N. MEHTA and M. P. GANDHI, recorded at Calcutta on 
Monday, the 13th February 1928. 

Introductory. 

President. —Mr. Walchand, you are appearing for the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Husseinbhoy Lalji, whom are you representing.'* 

Mr. Lalji. —I am appearing on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay, with Mr. Walchand. 

President. —Mr. Mehta? 

Mr. Mehta. —I am also appearing on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber. 

President. —Are you the Secretary of the Chamber? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Anandji, you are representing the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, Mr. Mehta and Mr. Gandhi are also representing 
this Chamber with me. 

Mr. Walchand. —Before you begin, I may tell you that the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber, Bombay, has discussed the points raised in your circular 
letter with the Indian Chamber of Commer ce, Caloxrtta, and we are more or 
less agreed. We are generally unanimous on almo,st all the points. You will 
find from both the statements that except in a few details we are more or 
less agreed. 

President. —The most convenient way of condhctiiig the examination will 
be for me to put my questions to you and if the Calcutta representatives 
wish to add to or to qualify your replies they can do so. 

.Mr, Walchand. —That is the idea of my making a statement that we are 
more or less agreed. 

Dr. Matthai. —Is the Match Manufacturers’ Aasociation, Bombay, re¬ 
presented here? 

Mr. Lalji. —No, 

President. —^I should like to draw the attention of all the Chamber.s which 
have written to u.s to the.fact that there is a certain amount of misunder¬ 
standing as to the circular letter issued by us. Some of them have assumed 
that the opinions expre.ssed therein were our opinions. That is not so. We 
have tried to make it perfectly clear that we were not expressing any 
opinion but that we were putting forw'ard the arguments of those who came 
before xis. We have to come to certain conclu.sions and wo want to be 
enlightened on the various points by the commercial community both Euro¬ 
pean and Indian. It is a pity that some of the Chambers have misunderstood 
some of the ideas contained in our letter. We expres.sed no opinion what¬ 
soever on any of the points rai.sed because we have not yet explored the 
subject sufficiently to form any opinion and it is not our practice to express 
any opinion except in our reports. 

Mr. Walchand. —We have understood the position cori’ectly. 

President. —In answering our questions you will remember that that is 
the idea we have in mind. 
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Mt. Walchan-d. —We have understood the position correctly and we must 
thank the Board for putting before ue the various alternatives, I should say 
illustrations. 

President. —We are indeed very much obliged to the Indian commercial 
community for going through our communication go very carefully and 
giving Us their considered opinion which, I am sure, will be of very great 
aggistanoe to ug. Unfortunately we have not had much time to give publi¬ 
city to all the representations that we have received from the various Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, but the one impression that is created in my mind ia that 
there is a complete cleavage of opinion on some of the most important points.. 
So far as Indian opinion is concerned, as far as I can gather, they think 
that the Swedish Match Company is not desirable and that certain condi¬ 
tions must be imposed on it if it is to remain in the country. On the ether 
hand, the European opinion is that it may be a benefit to the country and 
that it should be allowed to remain. I am just putting it generally. 

Mr. Walchand. —We have not .seen the opinion of any Bjuropean Chamber. 

President. —I am sorry, but we had no time to give publicity to these 
representations. But between these two I think we should try lo arrive at 
some decision which is based not on any sentiment necessarily, but purely 
on more or less economic grounds. 

Mr. Walchand. —Probably the European Chambsrs were waiting to see 
whiit the Indian Chambers had to say, but as the representations of the 
Indian Chambers were made public whilst theirs were not, we do not know 
what their views are. 

Br. Matthai. —There was one chamber who had their communication pub¬ 
lished in the papers, and that wag the Burma Chamber of Commerce, but it 
was a short one. 

Mr. Gandhi. —That was only .a brief one about ten or twelve lines. 

Mr. Walchand. —Neither the Bombay European Chamber nor the Calcutta 
Chamber have had their commuiiioation to the Board published. 

President.—The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and also the Upper India Chamber of Commerce are rather im¬ 
portant bodies and they have e:spressed their views to us. 

Mr. Anandji. —I may say our opposition to the Swedish Trust is not based 
on any sentiment but purely on economic grounds. 

President. —I am glad to hear that. But there is a feeling abroad that 
the question might he dealt with not on economic grounds but on other 
grounds and we should be very averse to create that impression, so that in 
giving evidence you will bear this in mind that we are concerned chiefly with 
the economic aspect of the question when we go through these various points. 

Mr. Walchand.—Maj I summarize the statements which lu-obably have 
not been very logically or consequentially drawn up? 

President. —Yes, if you would like to do so. But I think it would be 
better if we go through the main points. 

Mr. Walchand. —Just as you like. 

The uctirities of the Swedish Match Company. 

President. —There are two important things to enquire into. The first 
is, what is the objection from the economic j>oint of view to the operations 
of the Swedish Match Company in the country, and secondly, if it is found 
that the Company’s activities are undesirable, then what remedies do you 
suggest to counteract them,? I think those two points would very nearly 
cover the most important issues as far as the Swedish Match Company are 
concerned. 

Mr . Walc7!-a?ui!.—Yes. We have tried through the proposed sales organ¬ 
ization to deal with the Swedish menace. 

President. —The sales organization is really a part of the remedy proposed. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 
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President. —The first thing is to find out in what way the Company 
operates and in what way you consider it prejudicial to the economic 
interest of India and, secondly, what remedies you propose. I want to know 
in what respects you consider that the operations of the Company are 
again.st the economic interest of the country? What is the main ground 
■on which you base your opinion? 

Mr. Walchand. —Personally, I should think the obvious ground is exploita¬ 
tion by non-nationals or non-Indians. 

President. —Exploitation does not mean anything. That is an expression 
which at least so far as we are concerned, we have never used and we do not 
know what that means. The first thing you have got to show is this, that 
there is a Trust. Well, I concede that it is a Trust in the sense that it is 
a big organization, doing business on a very large scale in different parts of 
the world and so on. 

Mr. Lalji. —And monopolizing this business. 

President. —The second point is, does the Company act injuriously from 
the Indian economic point of view? How do you propose to establish that 
point ? 

Mr. Walchand. —Need we go into the usual grounds against monopolistic 
tendencies? Everywhere in the world once a Trust gets a monopoly it takes 
advantage of the consumer’s position. 

President. —If you put it on abstract grounds, I don’t think there can be 
any dispute that if there is a monopoly and if the organisation possessing 
the monopoly takes advantage of its position unfairly and raises the price 
of the commodity to the consumer, then of course it is time for the State 
to consider whether any steps should he taken. But we have not got to that 
stage yet, so far as the, evidence goes to show. We just want to see in 
what way you suggest that the Swedish Match Company has raised the prices. 
The evidence at present is—rather the allegation is—that they have lowered 
the prices. 

Mr. Walchand.—Tlmi naturally is the- initial stage. When they want to 
squeeze out the Indians from the business the tendency for this monopoly 
will be to lower the prices. We have the examples of the cement combine 
and the jute monopoly. By curtailing supplies and working 4 days instead 
of 6 days they have raised their prices. The cement combine has raised 
cement prices. Each of them is making about .50 per cent, on their turn 
over. They have done this although there are half a dozen different cement 
manufacturers in the country. 

President.—Quite true, but I have never heard anybody suggest that 
Government should take any action as regards any of these industries. 

Mr. Walchand. —Because of what? 

President. —Their answer is that overproduction is uneconomic and there¬ 
fore it is better for the consumer as well as the producer to bring production 
more or lesss into line with the demand. 

Mr. Walchand. —Most of them are Indian concerns with rupee capital, 
managed in India not run by foreign x)eople. Pos.sibly some of them have to 
be tolerated because they have vested interests lasting over 60 or 60 years. 
The Swedish combine started only recently, three years back, because of this 
Rs. 1-8-0 duty, in order to take advantage of this duty. Their antecedents, 
their history in other parts of the world show that they have squeezed out 
the local industry of the country where they operate. The recent example is 
Ceylon. I was there last month. They have done the same there. They 
have squeezed out the local manufacturer by all means of competition, rate 
war, buying out their factories and so on. 

Hr. Matthai. —^Have they got their factories in Ceylon? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes, they have. They have taken over one work there 
and are probably running it in the name of the old company. They have a 
monopoly in Ceylon and in Japan I hear they control about 76 per cent. 
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'President. —We are getting away from the point. On abstract grounds we 
may concede that if these things happen there would be some reason for 
taking action. But have all these things arisen? That is what we are trying 
to investigate. 

T)r. Maithai. —You have mentioned the analogy of jute. Would you as 
a businessman of experience object to an industry which is passing 
through a period of depression taking steps to organize a proper relation 
between supply and demand? At the time when the Jute industry found it 
necessary to organize itself on the present short time basis, the jute industry, 
like most other industries, was for the time being passing through a period of 
depression, and a restriction of output was necessary in the interests of the 
industry. 

Mr. Walchand. —la there not a limit to it? Yesterday we had two reports 
of two jute mills which have declared 80 per cent, and 140 per cent, dividend. 
Even on their present replacement value some of them show a return of 
15 to 20 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —The situation would perhaps right itself. Supposing the 
profits that you get in the industry are sufficiently attractive for extension of 
production, the short time arrangement won’t work. 

Mr. Walchand. —For the last three years they have successfully kept out¬ 
siders from coming in. 

Dr. Matthai. —The point on which we really need your assistance is this. 
So far judging by your experience of the Swedish Match Trust in India, is it 
possible for you to give us some instances of unfair competition by the 
Company? 

Mr. Lalji. —I will only confine myself to the match industry. First of all 
it will be conceded that this is a very big Trust. 

President. —That is conceded. 

Mr. Lalji. —If that is conceded, what is their object? Their object has 
been to capture the world’s trade in matches. That is a big Trust out to 
capture the world trade and every Trust that goes out to capture world 
trade has to consider in the first instance the question of buying out or 
running down small factories that are existing in any part of the world. 
With regard to this Swedish Trust, these people have got their factories all 
over the world. They were dependent on import trade in India and as soon 
as this Rs. 1-8-0 duty was levied they put up factories in India and in the very 
beginning they started their sales as we have pointed out, at Rs. 1-14-0 per 
gross. Now the price has come down to Rs. 1-4-0. 

President, —I am sorry to interrupt you. When they started with 
Rs. 1-14-0 that price of Rs. 1-14-0 was very high with reference to the cost. 

Mr. Lalji. —Quite right. 

President. —There is one thing which the manufacturers have not so far 
grasped. It has been alleged against them that they have cut down prices. 
Their case, however, is this,—I express no opinion on that at present—^that 
every time they have made a reduction in price the reduction has nearly 
corresponded to I'eduction in their costs, and that there is no time at which 
they have sold their matches at a loss, loss in the sense that they don’t cover 
works cost plus a certain amount. 

Mr. Lalji. —May I take it that they contend that when they were selling 
at Rs. 1-14-0 their costs were at that level and that their costs have com© 
■down to the figure they now give, namely, Rs, 1-2-0. 

President. —That is their case, 

Mr. Lalji. —If that is their case that is a point on which I want to say 
very strongly. So far as Indian factories are concerned, this plea would hold 
good because in the beginning they had no experience, they were importing 
splints and boxes and their costs used to be something very near the price at 
which they were selling. At that time of course there was good profit as well. 
But for a syndicate which had experience of 100 years, to start with 160 per 
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cent, more cost with all their efficiency, modern machinery, etc., is a thing 
which I cannot conceive. 

President. —As a Board could we say that when they reduce their price 
to the consumer hy producing matches cheaply, they do a disservice to the 
country P 

Mr. Anandji. —It was because of the competition of Indian factories that 
their action appeared beneficial. If there had not been Indian factories in 
existence they would have taken advantage of the position and made as much 
money as they could out of the country. 

President. —We are not now discussing any abstract proposition. 

Mr. Anandji. —This is a fact and not any abstract question. If there had 
not been this competition from Indian factories, their prices would not have 
come down to the level to which they have come now. It is only human to 
make as much profit as one can get. There is nothing abstract about it. 

Mr. Mathias. —On this question of monopoly may I quote from the report 
of the American Industrial Commission as to whether a monopoly if it is 
established will always fix higher prices to the consumer— 

“ The testimony of .substantially all of the construction men is to the 
effect that unless a combination has some monopoly of the raw 
material or is protected by patent or possibly has succeeded in 
developing some verj' popular style of trade mark or brand, any 
attempt to put prices at above competition rates will result 
eventually in failure although it may be temporarily successful.” 
Accepting this for the moment it does not appear that even if the Swedish 
Match Company obtained a monopoly they would put their prices very high. 

Mr. Walchand. —I don’t think American conditions will apply to us. 

Mr. Lalji. —When their price \va.s Ils. 1-14-0 and the price of the Indian 
manufacturers was about the sa/ue, at that time the Indian manufacturers 
had to import splints and veneers. You will find from the records that even 
at that time the Swedish Match Company were getting Indian wood from 
the Bombay forests and other forests and at that time their cost was... 

T)r. MatJ/wii.—What is the period you are referring to? 

Mr. iaZj'i.—1924 and 1925. At that time they kept their prices at a 
level which would not give Indian factories good profit and they started with 
the proposal of buying out Indian factories. Then as the Indian factories 
started making their own ho.xes in India, they reduced their prices and after 
that the Swedish again reduced their prices to cut down the Indian manu¬ 
facturers. Furthermore, since the Indian factories also started making 
splints and brought down their costs, they also started cutting their rates. 
This clearly shows that they have been watching the progress and the 
costs of the Indian factories and not allowing them a fair margin but are 
trying to compete with them and ultimately if this policy goes on they can 
cut them down altogether, because they have mone.y. 

No erAdence, of un.fair competition. 

President. —We don’t want to get too f.ar away from the point. First of 
all we must find out whether they were carrying on any unfair competition. 

Mr. Walchand. —Even if there are no concrete instances I say they are 
just spreading out their net. They have not got their monopoly yet as the 
shipping trade has got. As soon as they get it, this is the result which will 
naturally follow, 

President. —True, but we will deal with the abstract proposition after¬ 
wards, let us now deal with the present situation. 

Mr. Walchaiyd .—May I submit that this is not an abstract proposition; 
this is what has happened and this is what will happen. 

President. —There is another point too, I do not know what the position 
will be found to be by u.s. but just now the pjositiou is this. They are trying 
to establish this proposition that their reduction in price has corresponded to 
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their reduction in costs. The second point is this. I think I put to Mr, 
Hosseinbhoy Laiji some question in Bombay and said that there were not 
many big manufacturers who had reached a stage when they did not find it 
profitable. 

Mr. Laiji. —Yes. 

President. —Up till now so far as profits are concerned have you any reason 
to complain? They are in fact higher than the rates which under any 
scheme of protection you would get. 

Mr. Laiji. —Yes. But the question of questions is this. We want to 
protect ourselves and take action before we are ruined. This is a very small 
industry which is still in its infancy and we have to find out how we can 
protect it against this big combine which wants to crush us out of existence. 
We have raised this cry in order that action may be taken immediately 
before it is too late. 

Mr. Armndji. —Just an they have brought down their costs so have the 
Indian manufacturers. It may be that the Swedish Trust have brought 
down their price because of the Indian competition. Instead of saying that 
the Indian manufacturers have brought down their cost you might just as 
well say that the Swedish Trust have done so and that has brought down the 
cost of the Indian manufacturers also and therefore the case being the same 
with regard to both the question to be considered is what will happen in the 
future. 

President. —The po.sitlon seems to be this, that so far the prices have 
been reduced by competition whether they took the first step or you took the 
first stefi is immaterial. Prices have been reduced but prices have so far not 
been reduced below a point at which they have cea.s6d to be profitable. 

Mr. Anandji. —I do admit that. 

President. —Supposing the position does not become any worse, then will 
the Indian manufacturers have any serious reason to complain? 

Mr. Laiji. —Supposing the position did not get any worse then they would 
not have any reason to complain, but you have^ to consider this. Do you 
believe for a moment that the prices will continue as they are? 

President, —We want to discuss that point. Are you agreed that up to the 
present stage on economic grounds it has not been established that the Indian 
industry has been damaged,® 

Mr. Anandji. —The Indian industry would have expanded more but for the 
activities of the Swedish Trust. 

President. —I am just asking you as regards the position of the industry 
as it stands to-day. 

Mr. Anandji.—The factories in existence have not been hit thereby, but 
new factories could not come into existence. 

Mr. Laiji. —Some had to shut down in the meantime. 

President. —We will come to the new factories presently. 

Mr. Walchand. —My objection extends even to that portion of the business 
which they have got and which is in non-Indian hand.s, I want the indu.stry 
to be entirely run as far a.s possible by Indians as such. 

President. —^We will come to that presently. 

Mr. Walchaiid.. —That objection is there. 

President. —That is different from what we are discussing now. 

Dr. Matthai. —We are just now on the question of unfair competition. 

Mr. Laiji. —At present the industry is also being hampered, and certain 
taotorie,s liave reduced their production and certain factories have closed 
down, and why? The rea.son i.s quite clear, that they had certain stocks and 
they could not get finance to the extent that the Swedish Syndicate was 
financing the dealers in more ways than one, by giving them credit and giving 
them deferred rebates. If these deferred rebates are taken into considera- 
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tion, then I submit that even at the jmcsent moment certain factories which- 
have not developed can never run. 

Dr, Matfhai ,—On that question take your owm factory which is one of the 
biggest in Bombay. 

Mr. Lalji. —Fairly big. 

Dr. Matthai. —On account of the activities of the Swedish Match Trust 
although your price.s have come down, your prices have not come down to 
what might be called an uneconomic level. 

Mr. Lalji.- -I admit that. 

Dr. Maflhni. —My point is this, that there are certain f.cctorics in this 
country wliich have been pursuing exceedingly inefficient methods. For them 
it is necessary (hat there should be a very high level of prices. Otherwise 
tho.y close down. Surely yem are not going to suggc.st that the fact that a 
few concerns have closed down because their costs hav'e been unduly high is 
any argument for proving unfair competition. 

Mr. Lalji. —I admit that so far as my factory is concerned T had two 
years life and probably I was fortunate enough to have sufficient amount of 
finance, but our objective is that this industry should flourish and that those 
who have started and have not got sufficient funds should be given time to 
develop. 

Prasldent. —Mr. Lalji, 1 think you have madti a statement that some 
factories have closed down. We have been trying to .ascertain whether tliat 
is a fact or not. We have not been af)le to find that any factories operating 
on any considerable scale have closed down. On the contrary most of the 
factories have increased their production. 

Mr. Lalji. —T .shall submit to yoti the names. T am making a difference 
between well organized factories and those w’ho are in their infancy. The 
National Match Factory at Ghatkopar whose production is 8 to 9 cases of 
100 gro.ss each remained closed for about six months in the year. 

President. —When did it start? 

Mr. Zalji.—In 1924, 

Prende.nt. —It was working when we were there last year. 

Mr. Lalji. —It has just then re-started. It has stopped again because 
nobody would advance them money. I will give you another instance. There 
was a factory called the Asada factory at Kurla .and it has been recently 
removed. It was producing abotit 1,500 gross a day. 

Fre.vtdcnf.T—Was that not a purely Japanese concern? 

Mr. Lalji. —No. It has got an Indian partner. 

Mr. Mathias. —That has been removed from Kurla? 

Mr. Lalji. —Yes, but why has that been removed? To-morrow we may 
have to remove to an Indian State where wo can have some protection but 
we want to remain in British India. 

Presideal. —So far as prices are concerned 1 think we are agreed that they 
are not at a level where the.y cease to be profitable and therefore factories 
which have closed down must have done so for other reasons such ns want of 
finance, want of management, want of interest and .so on. That is not neces¬ 
sarily connected with the price. 

Mr. Anandji. —The future of the industry is a very considerable factor. 
After all if the future i.s had nobody would be prepared to invest money in 
it, but if the fiitiirc of the indu.stry is .a.ssured they can get money easily and 
run the industry on an economic basis. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even if the.se factories which closed down were inefficient, 
the mere fact that a certain number of factories had closed down might ujjset 
the confidence of the investors in the industry generally? Is that your point 

Mr. Lalji. —Yes. 
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Mr. Anandji. —They had to close down because there is the Swedish Trust 
with their big factory at Ambarnath and people were afraid of investing 
money in the match industry. 

President. —So far the consequences have not been very serious, but if this 
Trust is allowed to continue then your case is that that the Indian part of 
the industry will come to grief F 

Mr. Lalji. —Yes, 

Mr, Walchand, —We don’t admit that in the past they have not done 
anything to squeeze out or threaten the Indian industry or have not adopted 
methods to ged rid of the Indian industry, 

Mr. Lalji. —As you know there were affidavits from well-known people in 
which they said that attempts were made to buy their factories and threats 
were put forward that if they did not close down or hand over 61 per cent, 
interest in the factories there would be a rate war. You have the evidence 
of the merchants also who were not connected with factories in Bombay, like 
Sheikh Adam, and Mr, Lalloobhai. They are wholesale dealers and they 
have said that they were given the impression that the Swedish Trust was 
going to cut down the rates and stop the Indian sales. That is in¬ 
dependent evidence. 

President. —As regards threats they have denied these threats. 

Mr. Walchand. —Let us not use the word threat. It might be that they 
used persuasive, sweet language, conveying the same meaning. 

President. —It has been admitted by them that they have attempted to 
buy out these factories. 

Mr. Walchand. —They have attempted to squeeze us out or to use your 
words to buy out small Indian industries. 

President, —They have attempted to irurchase some of the factories as 
going concerns. That is their case. 

Mr. Walchand. —We don’t admit that they have not made any attempts in 
the past to get a monopoly. Our case is that some of the means—I am not 
speaking from first hand information-might be unfair, they might be threats, 
they might be the usual methods adopted by monopolists in every other trade 
such as deferred rebates and so on. 

Mr, Lalji, —You had some evidence from merchants who were not manu¬ 
facturers. 

President. —We have had plenty of evidence 

Mr. Lalji. —I mean from merchants who are not manufacturers. 

President. —They were interested in the sales; that comes to the same 
thing really. 

Mr. Lalji. —They are selling Ambarnath matches as well as ours. 

President, —We have not had any disinterested evidence. 

Mr. Lalji. —What I wanted to convey was that independent merchants had 
given independent evidence. 

President. —I don’t dispute for a moment that a man may be interested 
and yet may be very independent. When you say that they are persons who 
were not interested I tell you that every person who came here before 
us was personally interested except of course the Chambers of Commerce. 

Mr. Lalji. —Two big firjiis who gave evidence did not want to come of their 
own accord. I gave you their names and they came at your request. 

President. —What is the point? 

Mr. Lalji. —^What 1 want to say is that they were independent and they 
told you that the object of the Swedish Match Company was either to buy out 
the Indian concerns or reduce their rates and thus compel them to close down. 

President. —They denied that, and I don’t think it is necessary for our 
purpose to go into that. 

Mr. Anandji. —They made offers to persons who owned factories. 
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President .— As a matter of fact they did try to purchase these factories; 
they wanted to acquire at least 61 per cent, interest. Is not that sufficient 
for your purpose? Now, let us get on to the next point. Your case is that 
if they are allowed to continue, the Indian industry may have to face such 
fierce competition from them that the Indian factories will be destroyed. 
That is your case, is it not.^ 

Mr. Walchand .— Yes. 

President .— That being the position, you have certain proposals to make 
as to how to meet this? 

Mr. Walchand .— Yes. 

President .— Now as regards the foreign character of the company, we 
have published the earlier evidence that we took in this enquiry and you will 
find that there are documents in those two volumes which set out the history 
of the Company, its capital, where the capital originated and so on. You will 
find from those documents that the bulk of its capital has been raised in 
England, in London—at lea.st a very large percentage—though the company 
has its domicile in Sweden. The Swedish capital is very small. Most of the 
capital has l>een subscribed by Great Britain. Further, they have, so far as 
India is concerned, a rupee capital. The Western India Match Company is a 
rupee capital company. 

Mr. Walchand. —It is a priv'ate limited company. 

President. —But with a ru|)ee capital. Again, the Assam Match Company 
is a public company M'ith rupee capital. They -have offered shares to the 
Indian public. First of all, let us deal with the non-Indian part of the 
capital. It has, as I say, a very large percentage of British capital. What 
do you suggest when you say that foreign capital ought to he controlled ? 
Do you. mean foreign in the sense that it is non-Indian ? 

Mr. Walchand.—F a'oii British capital is foreign capita]. 

President.—It is non-Indian external capital that you object to? 

Mr, Anandji .— Yes. 

Jfr. Walchand .— If a war breaks out with Sweden, what happens? 

President .— We should be very i-ich. We would take hold of all their 
factories ? 

Mr, Walcha/nd .— You mean <,‘onfi,soate them and sell all tlieir matches a.s 
Soviet oil is sold. 

Mr. Lal-ji .— .Are you agreed that we can manufacture, without the assist¬ 
ance of these Swedish experts? 

President ,— Aren’t you manufacturing without them? 

Mr. Lalji .— We are. 

Mr. AnMidjt.—li we are killed now a.s a rfesult of the operations of the 
Swedish Match Company in India, it will take years before wu shall be again 
fit to run this match industry. 

Mr. Wa.lchand. —Our main objection is this. Even if the hulk of the 
capital is British, we consider all that capital as foreign. 

llegtilation of foreign eapifixt. 

Dr. MaWiai .— -We are now on the question of foreign capital and I should 
like to know your position precisely. First, let us make a distinction between 
proprietary and non-proprietary capital. Supposing .you .are in a position to 
run an industry with the aid of foreign capital that has come on a non- 
proprietary basis—^debentures and so on—^you would not object, would you? 
Your objection, I take it, primarily arises from the fact that the possession 
of capital means also pos.session of control? 

Mr. Walchand.—Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—Therefore to non-proprietai-y capital, you would not object. 

Mr. Walchand. —To capital eomiiig into the country in the form of deben¬ 
tures, I don’t object. 
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Mr. Lalji. —We would not object to foreign cajntal coming in, provided 
the shares are held by Indians. 

Dr. Matthai. —Secondly, your objection to proprietary capital arises where 
the use of that capital is connected either with a monopoly or with an anti¬ 
cipated monopoly. 

Mr. Walchand. —Not merely that! 

Dr, Matthai. —Where the business is financed hy foreign proprietary capi¬ 
tal but it functions on a basis of perfectly free and open competition, would 
you object.** 

Mr. Walchand. —It comes in even there. My objection is to all foreign, 
non-Indian capital. 

Prenulent. —How is it then that in one part of your note you say your 
Committee are not oppo.sed to any foreign capital as .such but it must come 
on terms laid down by the Indian Legislative Assembly? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes, provided it comes in the form of debenture capital. 
The shares must belong to Indians. 

President. —You are entitled to raise this question if you like and of 
course, we will consider it, but I must tell you that this point has been 
twice con,sidered already. 

Mr. Walchand.—Py whom? 

President. —Once by the Fiscal Commission and once by the External 
Capital Committee. 

Mr. Anandji. —The External Capital Committee are not quite clear. 

Mr. W^alehand. —In the report of the Fiscal Commission, there are two 
opinions, 

President. —When we talk of a Commission, we always talk of the 
majority report; that is the ordinary convention. The fact remains that 
both the Fiscal Commission and the External Capital Committee reported that 
we could not put any restrictions on foreign capital without injuring the 
economic interests of India except under one condition; that is to say, where 
the foreign capitalist has got some .special benefit from Government, such a« 
a bounty or a concession or a monopoly or some such thing, they thought that 
in accordance with the views of the Fiscal Commission certain limitations 
might he placed upon the investment of foreign capital in the country. But 
this is clearly not a ca.se in which they have got any concession other than 
the ordinary one that they are allowed to trade in the country on the same 
terms as anyone else, 

Mr Walchand. —Is not the present import duty "of Es. 1-8-0 a concession? 

President.—li.t is not a concession to them. 

Dr. Matthai. —It is not a concession to them. Once you have a duty, it 
applies to the just as well as the unjust. Yon cannot differentiate as you 
can in the case of bounties. 

Mr. Walchand. —Personally I shonld consider Bs, 1-8-0 duty a big con¬ 
cession. 

President. —I am trying to point out what has been done before. 

Mr. Walchand,.- —The settled policy of the Government is I think what was 
mentioned by Mr. (now Sir) A. C. Chatterjee in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 2nd March 1922 : “ The settled policy of the Government of India, as I 

think we have mentioned more than once in this -Assembly, is that no con¬ 
cession should be given to any firms in regard to industries in India, unless 
such firms have a rupee capital, unless such firms have a proportion, at any 
rate, of Indian directors, and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian 
apprentices to be trained in their works.” As I say the duty of Bs. 1-8-0 
is a big concession. 

Mr Mehta. —It is the view of the minority of the Fiscal Commission that 
a protective wall is a big concession. 

President. —They don’t want the concession; they say “take it away”. 
It is not a concession to a foreign concern. 
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Mr. Anandji. —It ia a concession in this way that any company which 
starts manufacturing in this country will get the benefit of this duty. 

President, —It is not a concession in the sense in which the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission meant it. 

Mr. Walchand.—^\ds is what the minority of the Fiscal^ say in their 
minute of dissent: “ We are unable to appreciate the distinction drawn 
between companies getting Government concession and companies establish¬ 
ing themselves behind the tariff wall erected under a policy of protection ”. 
The duty of Rs. 1-8-0 ia really a big tariff wall. 

Mr. Mathias.- —^Yes, when it becomes a protective duty. 

Mr. Walchand. —For 50 years the industry has been struggling in the 
country. The minute the duty of Rs. 1-8-0 is imposed we find that the 
industry has been able to secure a footing and produce about 65 per cent, 
of the country’s requirements of which more than 33 per cent, is entirely 
Indian If that cannot be called due to protection, what else is it due to? 

President. —As far as their policy can be ascertained from what they have 
done in other countries, it is that they would comply with all the conditions 
laid down by you here except the one relating to 75 per cent, of the capital 
being held by Indians. 

Mr. Walchand. —That is the main thing. 

President. — Yon insist upon 76 per cent, of the capital being Indian? 

Mr, Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —I would advise you to read once more the report of the 
External Capital Committee. It is an ideal to be aimed at but it is an ideal 
which cannot be given effect to without injuring all invc,stors in the country. 

Mr. Walchand. —In this country? 

President. —Yes, because people will not inve.st in an industi’y where they 
cannot part with their shares in the open market under competitive condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Walchand. —Cannot the 75 per cent, give scope for free, open tnarket? 

President. —Supposing the industry comes to grief, a non-Indian investor 
may be prepared to pay a higher price for the shares, but if he is not allowed 
to buy in the open market the Indian investor will have to sell for whatever 
price he can. That will be the position. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Is India not big enough to afford scope for open competi¬ 
tion ? 

Dr. Matthai. —It depends entirely upon the conditions of the industry at 
the time. 

Mr. Gandhi. —I don’t think the market will be at all affected. 

President. —This is the position. The recommendation as regards the per¬ 
centage of capital was considered by two committees and it was their view 
that this could not be enforced. 

Mr. Walchand .— What we want is a predominant majority—call it 75, 66, 
70 or something of that sort. As we understand it, that majority should be 
held in their own right not only in the original holding but also later on 
throughout by Indians on their own behalf, not as dummies. 

President . —We live in a country in which henami exists in perfection! 

Mr. Walchand. —We will find out if it is henami. 

Dr, Matthai. — It will simply mean an inquisitorial enquiry. 

Mr. Walchand. —The share registers and the accounts will have to come 
before the sales organization at the end of a certain period and at that time 
the complete balance sheet and the share registers will reveal whether the 
shares are held hand fide or by a clerk or by an agent of the Swedish Match 
Company, henami. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the position under your scheme of a company 
registered in India ? Supposing shares were held by a company or a corpora¬ 
tion nhich is registered in India would you call that an Indian shareholder? 
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Mr, WalcJiand. —^We would have go into the share registers of that com¬ 
pany. 

President. —How can you do that? Take the case of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company. It wants its reserves invested in the Swedish Match Com- 
pan,y; Tt buys a very large proportion of its shares. How are you going to 
know whether the shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Company are Indian or 
not? 

Mr. Wahhand. —The share registers can be inspected by the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies or by any one at his office. When I see a share in 
the name of a company instead of an individual I will say. 

President. — Who will say? 

Mr. Walckand. —The Tariff Board or the sales organization or whoever 
gives the licence and fixes the quota and the prices. That is our scheme. 
Under our scheme tl\pre should be a licensing system. 

President. —We are first dealing with the constitution of the Swedish 
Match Company. 

Mr. Walnhand. —It is this organization which will look into that. 

President. —What I want to get at is this. Is it at all practicable to 
carry on this very intricate enquiry at very frequent intervals? 

Mr. Walckand, —I don’t agree it will be frequent nor intricate. Six 
businessmen moving about with open eyes in the country will at once tell you 
whether a particular transaction is hona fide or not. 

President. —Take a case like this. There are a number of private com¬ 
panies consisting of, say, one European member and two Indians. They are 
registered as a company. They go and buy shares in the Swedish Match 
Company. What control would you have over a private company? 

Mr. Walckand. —There might be smugglers, but because of that we need 
not run away from the principle of our proposition. 

Dr. Maiikai. —If you look at it in relation to the facts of the industry 
you will find that a great majority of the Indian match concerns are part¬ 
nership. What is really the position of a partnership? Supposing you have 
two men running a concern both of whom are nominees of the Swedish 
Trust, how are you going to deal with that? 

Mr. Walckand. —Such facts cannot remain concealed. We can always find 
that otit within a short time after the transaction. It will be credited 
somewhere in the books because the Swedish Company is not going to make a 
gift oi its capital to these two men. 

Dr. Matiliai,—Yon might know enough for you to form a sort of general 
impression, but you might not know enough to substantiate the thing in a 
formal manner. 

Mr, Walckand. —If they are so clever or shrewd as to elude the vigilance 
of these six gentlemen and the Government I for one will say that they are 
welcome to have that small cAjneession. 

Mr. Lalji. —It is an easy thing. If you ask ordinary bankers they will get 
this information thera.selves if you are a client. If bankers can get this 
information the non-official directors can also get it. 

Dr. Matthai. —If as a banker I give you a loan it is simply a matter 
between you and me; but in the case of a public utility concern it is a matter 
of public interest. 

Mr. Lalji. —Just as banks can get any information through their men so 
can the sales organization get the information because it will be a part of 
their duty. 

Mr. Walckand.. —The sales organization can ask their men to find that 
out. Last week we had a concrete example; a concealed partnership was 
revealed to us and we asked our bankers in confidence “ will you please let 
us knowr all about this ”. Their reply was a revelation because we never 
expected that these would be the gentlemen interested in the partnership. 
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The bank at once told us in confidence so and so formed the partnership and 
there v/ere so many men in it. 

PreMdeni. —Were these gentlemen clients of the hank? 

Mr. Walchand. —No. I asked my bankers ahovrt the partnership and they 
got us all the information through their bankers. They gave us all informa¬ 
tion relating to the partnership and the standing of the partner.?, their 
antecedents and so on in confidence. 

Fre.ndent. —That is all right in bnsine.ss. You may get the information 
confitlentially and say “ T rrill not deal with you,” but here you must re¬ 
member that the enquiry must be public, the allegations must be proved and 
established and those people must be given an opportunity to show why the 
allegations .should not be accepted. Is it possible for any public body to 
investigate thousands of case,? every year? As soon as there is an alteration 
in the shareholders name or in the proportion they will^have to enquire into 
it. 

Mr. Walchand. —If it is suggested that the Swedish comliine will entail 
thou.snnda of enquiries because they may throw their money banami through 
clerks and their agents and so on—no re.spectable man would lend himself to 
that kind of thing—then I would rather get rid of the combine, the earlier the 
better. 

President. —I don’t say they are capable of that. 

Mr. WalchoMd. —It is only a possibility op feasibility. If two Indians do 
that I have nothing to say. If Mr. Husseinhhoy Lalji, for instance, sells his 
shares benami, 1 have nothing to say. This is only with reference to the 
Swedish Trust. 

President. —We are discussing a general principle. If we are to make 
this recommendation as regards the Swedish Match Company for the match 
industry only, we as a Tariff Board, must be careful in laying down a prece¬ 
dent like that. 

Mr. Walchand. —I say that under the peculiar circumstances of this case 
in view of the Swedish combine, their methods, their past history in various 
other countries and the various allegations that are made against them, even 
assuming that they are not substantiated, I say such a proceeding should be 
followed. 

T)r. Matthai.~'t)i& whole scheme that you have sugge.sted with regard to 
the regulation of foreign capital is based on the fact that under present 
conditions the Match industry in India is, in your opinion, likely to become 
a monopoli.stic organization. It is because a monopoly is associated with the 
employment of foreign capital, that you object to foreign capital. If we are 
to make a special case of the Match industry it is because there is the possi¬ 
bility of monopoly associated with foreign capital, is it not? 

Mr. Walchand. —Quite. It is the Swedish Combine that has raised the 
whole situation, 

Mr. Anandji. —In the External Capital Committee’s report they say “ No 
feasible suggestions for such di.scrimination have been suggested to us nor 
have any occurred to us during our discussions ”. Here is a good ca.se 
which is feasible and is for the good of the country. They could not come to 
any conclusion because of lack of definite concrete suggestions. Here is a 
case in point. 

President. —The point is this. If a case was made out that there was 
this monopoly and that it was in the economic interest of India that it 
should not be allowed to be established, that is a different proposition. But 
apart from that you are asking us to make a proposal on the ground that 
you don’t want this foreign capital to be invested in this industry eycept 
under the conditions laid down by you. That i.s a different state of affairs. 

Mr. Anandji. —There is nothing sentimental about it. It is for the 
economic good of the country. 

President. —Then «’e ixmst be satisfied that the .safeguards you propose are 
pr.scticable. 
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Mr. Lalji, —There is one point. We have just been told that there is a 
large amount of English capital in this company. Is it in the shape of 
debentures or is it in the shape of original shares? 

Dr. Matthai. —It is in the shape of share capital. 

Mr. Lalji. —The External Capital Committee has suggested that the Indian 
investors may be protected by purchasing their debentures in foreign coun¬ 
tries. But here I presume the shareholders being Swedish and the English 
portion of the capital being guaranteed 8 per cent, interest, that means 
debentures. 

Ih. MaWia^i. —-What they have done is to divide their shares into two 
classes, (A) and (B) shares. The (B) shares which are held outside Sweden 
carry reduced voting power, only one-fifth. 

Mr. Walchand. —The control is in Sweden and that simplifies my conten¬ 
tion that it is entirely alien or foreign. 

Pre.nderit.. —The ordinary capital has been raised in London. 

Mr. Walchand. —Which has very little voting power. 

President. —Yes, but it is ordinary share capital and not debenture 
capital. 

Mr. Walchand,. —We submit that in view of this definite case made out 
against the Swedish combine of their tendencies to monopolize—we have had 
in India bitter experience of the shipping monopoly and various other mono¬ 
polies—we suggest that preventive measures should he taken to stop this 
combine from getting bigger and acquiring a greater vested interest. 

President. —Supposing the Swedish Match Company combined with the 
Indian manufacturers, I undei-stand the shipping companies arc in conference 
to a certain extent... 

Mr. Walohand. —Yes, if they want to exist. You will be astonished to 
hear to what extent the vested interest of the monopolies go. Lord inoheape, 
an Empire builder, had the audacity to tell us, because we wanted a small 
portion of the Indian mercantile marine trade to be allowed to us—he told 
us as if we were culprits before a court—“ It is you who attacked us. We 
are carrying on our business for so many years profitably and you fellows 
have no bu.siness to come and attack us ”. This is what the vested interest 
told us and this is what the Swedish Trust is going to tell us, and that is 
why I say it is only 3 year.s now and it is time that we nip it in the bud. 

President. —Stipposing the Swedish Match Company combined with the 
Indian manufacturers and then formed a monopoly, then what proposal have 
you got to make? Supiiosing the Swedish Match Company say “we don’t 
want a monopoly we will stick to our business and you stick to yours and we 
two will combine and fix prices ”, what have you got to say to that? 

Mr. Walcha/iid. —That is why I suggest licensing, quota, and sales organiza¬ 
tion to prevent consumers from being exploited or penalized by such a com¬ 
bination. AVe can foresCMj that and that is why wo have suggested those 
remedies. The Swedish combine can well afford to buy out these small 
concerns: two or three lakhs or even a million would not affect them. 
Possibly they might do that. If they do that I have got this. We will say 
we will fix quotas and prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —The Bwodish combine should go out of the country in five 
years; that is the view of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

President. —Your proposal is that they must he allowed to remain only for 
five years? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Do yon think that they would care to remain for five years? 

Mr. WalcJiand.—H they want to go out earlier, well and good! It will 
be a great relief to us. 

Pre.sident. —Would it not be simpler for Government to say “ you clear 
out”? You make a proposition to them and say “you stay here for five 
years ”. It means their total extinction after five years. 
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Mr. Walchand ,— With my own Government I would have said that. 

President. —When you have your own Government we may not be here! 
It is no use saying all that. The point is this that you want them to go. 

Mr. Anandji .— Yes. 

President .— It is no use asking them to take something which they can 
reject out of hand. Why should they remain here for five years and for 
whose benefit? Do you expect them to clear out of the country and leave 
their factories here, or what are they to do? Are they to lose the money that 
they invested in the business here? 

Mr. Anand.ji. —That is why I say that the Swedish Match Trust should 
remain here for five years to sell their property, just to enable them to 
clear out as economically as they can. If they were asked to go away at 
once their loss would be heavy but if they were allowed to remain in the 
country for five years their loss would be very small. 

President. —That would not enable them to get back their value. 

Mr. Lalji. —There are buyers for their factories at present. 

President. —You are asking Government to do that. In that case you 
want Government to confiscate their property without giving them any com¬ 
pensation, do you? 

Mr. Lalji. —Government need not confiscate their property. 

President. —That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Walchand. —They might sell their factories and get the full value. 

J)r. Matthai. —Yoiir suggestion is that in the course of five years—^the 
maximum is five years—they must be prepared to go but they have the option 
of going earlier if they want to. Is that your position? 

.Mr, Anandji .— Yes. 

Dr, Matthai .— Five years is a period of notice to quit, is it not? 

Mr. Walchand.—Y qs. The Mercantile Marine Committee recommended a 
similar course, that the quota should he reduced at the rate of 6 per cent, 
every year on the basis that a ship will be out of commission in 20 years. 
It was based on a very equitable basis. 

President .— Was it accepted by Government? 

Mr. Walchand .— No. That is my difficulty. 

President .— Would it be in the interest of the country for anybody, 
whether it is the Swedish Company or anybody else, to be told to clear out 
of the country on general grounds without any compensation? 

Mr. Walchand .— Certainly it would be. 

President .— Would it not come to the same thing as Soviet Russia did as 
regards oil? 

Mr. Walchand.—li they want to come to my country and take advantage 
of the duty of Rs. 1-8-0, and drive out the children of the soil from their 
legitimate .share of the trade, we say “ gentlemen, you have made a mistake. 
You had better go out ”. 

President. —This is rather begging the question. You say hereafter they 
may do that. Supposing they don’t do that? 

Mr. Walchand .— In the first place they have attempted to do it and I 
say they are quite qppable of doing it. Their antecedents show that and I 
want to prevent that. 

Mr. Anandji .— They have done that in Japan, and in Greece. 

President .— There the Government bras given them a monopoly. 

Mr. Walchand .— Possibly the British Chamber will say “ give them the 
monopoly ”. Greece had to do it. 

President .— We are not discussing that. Do yon consider it really in the 
interest of our country that any foreigner, it does not matter who he is, 
should leave the country under circumstances in which he feels that he has 
been unjustly treated? 
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Mr. Walchand. —Personally I don’t think we are treating them unjustly. 

President. —The point is that. At the time when they came here Govern¬ 
ment had put on this duty and that was open invitation to anybody to come 
-and establish hipiself in the country. 

Mr. Walchand. —Open invitation? 

President. —When Government put on a revenue duty anybody was entitled 
to take advantage of it, 

Mr. Walchand. —Quite, but at his own risk, with open eyes. 

President. —Supposing it was established that the Indian match manu¬ 
facturers combined and formed a monopoly, would the Government be justified 
in cancelling the licence and confiscating their property? 

Mr. Walchand. —No, because that is a monopoly from my own people. 

Mr. Anandji. —What is the ultimate test of the economic good of the 
country ? 

President. —Is the good of the country promoted by treating foreigners in 
this way? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, when they are out to crush the Indian industry. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we were in a position to provide that the 
Swedish Match Trust in India would never acquire a position of monopoly in 
the industry, in that case do you want them entirely to go out? 

Mr. Walchand. —Do you mean they restricted themselves to their present 
iiutput? 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing it was possible to make some arrangement by 
which the Swedish Match Trust remained in the country but would not be 
able to establish a monopoly—let us say for ai'gument’s sake they are restricted 
to 25 per cent, of the total output and the rest is in indigenous hands—^if 
that sort of arrangement was possible, would you want to eliminate them 
altogether ? 

Mr. Walchand. —The entire elimination I may point out, is the Oaicutta 
Chamber’s recommendation. We say we want them to form a rupee capital 
public limited liability company of which the shares are offered to the public, 
76 per cent, of the capital being held by Indians. 

Dt. Matthai.—What I want to know is this. Supposing they remained on 
their piesent basis, not with a rupee capital, but restricted to an output of 
'25 per cent, of the total consumption, in that case is it not to the interest 
of the consumer to keep them here? 

Mr. Walchand. —No, 

Dr. Matthai. —You are looking at the question entirely from the point of 
view of the Indian capitalist. 

Mr. Walchand. —Also the ultimate interest of the consumer and the coun¬ 
try, Possibly the consumer will have to go through a period of inefficient 
manufacture of matches but only for a short period. Protection always 
means that. But it is to the interest of the consumer and the country at 
large if the whole of the profits go to the nationals of the country. 

Dr. Matthai. —How exactly would you meet this difficulty? Till the 
Swedish Trust started manufacturing matches here the price of matches had 
been extraordinarily high. 

Mr. Walchand. —Even assuming your premise to be correct—I don’t admit 
it is—the whole of the profit remained in the country. 

Dr. Matthai. —^You are thinking of the country entirely in terms of the 
capitalist. What I am asking you to remember is that the country is very 
largely composed of consumers. 

Mr. Anandji. —Is not the producer also a consumer? 

Mr. Walchand. —It is preferable to the profits leaving the shores of India. 
Even if that is unevenly distributed, it is better to have it in the pocket' of 
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Mr. Lalji, for instance, than being more equally distributed and being in 
T.,ombtird Street. 

Dr. Maithai. —From the point of view of the manufacturer don’t you 
think that the ])reaence of a very efficient competitor as the Swedish Com¬ 
pany, is of .some adv.antage, provi<led the possibility of a monopoly is pre¬ 
vented ? . , 

Mr. Walchand.- —No, I would rather pay a premium on efficiency to the 
Indian manufacturers and allow them to have healthy competition between 
themselves and gradually build vtp the industry than have this vested interest 
created and encouraged and given conccs.sions. With a little suffering on the 
part of the consumer we are sure we shall bo able to build up the industry. 

Dr. Maithai. —Even if it were possible for us tp re.strict them to a limited 
output you would want them to be driven ont. 

Mr. Walchand.- -yes, if they refuse to comply wilh those requirements. 

J.)r. Maithai. —It comes to this, that in your opinion in every industry 
in the country there must he only Indian capital. 

Mr. Walchand .—To the extent of 75 per cent. T am x^repared to modify 
this to the extent that we mnst have a pre-dominnnt majority of the non- 
trolling interest both in capita] and management of that industry in India. 

Mr. Lalji. —-4m I to take it that every industry in India—there are few 
industries in the country—that apx>lies for protection wilt have to keep 
always in view that a foreign concern must remain to checik its growth and 
make healthy competition? Is that the ba.sis always to be laid down? 

President. —We have so far never attached any importance to who is 
running the industry. 

Mr. Walnhand. —The primary object is to sec whether it is run by Indians, 
owned by Indians, whether the «)iintry at large is benefited or whether the 
profits leave the country or not. 

Mr. Anandji. —In this particular iudiistry there is no difficulty to the 
consumer or to the country. 

Dr. Matthai. —By difficulty what precisely do you mean? 

Mr. Anandji. —There is only one foreign company and there is no long 
vested interest; the Indian m.-inufacturcr-s aro efficient and are able to 
produce what you require, and so there is no diffi(!ulty in eliminating the 
foreign capitalist from this particular industry. 

Mr. Wal’Chand .—For protection it is an exceptionally good case. With 
this spasmodic protection by wa,y of revenue duty which may he changed any 
minute we have shown that in three years we have; been able to X)roduc6 33 per 
cent, by Indian capital and management and possibly in three more we would 
produce the whole of the country’s requirements. The cement industry has 
shown us that. There, we have overtaken tho demand. Similarly I think 
we will he able to do that in the Match industry. Here is an ideal case. If 
the Fiscal Commission’s policcy is to he followed, here is only one obstacle 
■and that is the Swedish Match Trust; let us elimiiiate that. They have no 
business to bo here. Eliminate it and in six years time we will have 100 per 
cent, of tho country’s demand manufactured by Indians. 

President. —Then you may he in tho v>osition of the cement industry and 
ask us to enquire again. 

Mr. Walchand. —In the cement industry they are making 50 per cent, 
profit. 


Sale.s syndicate. 

President .—What is your scheme? How do you iiropose to meet the mono¬ 
poly. You propose the formation of n sales syndicate and you insist th.it it 
should be an Indian company with Indian capital? 

Mr. Walchand .—Purely Indian. 

President .—That company after it h.as been floated should have a board of 
directors? 
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Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —And you propose that they should be all Indians? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —At the same time you propose that the board shall contain 
representatives of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Walchand. —Two representatives of the manufacturers, 4 representa¬ 
tives of the shareholders not interested directly or indirectly in the manu¬ 
facture or distribution of matches, and 2 from the federation of Chambers 
who will also not be interested in the nninufacture, and a representative of 
■Government. 

President. —Supposing the Swedish Match Company remained in India 
and complied with all the conditions, would they be entitled to representation 
or do you mean by manufacturers, manufacturers who are not foreigners? 

Mr. Walchand. —We have said in our representation they will be all 
Indians. That automatically excludes the Swede, if he wants to be repre¬ 
sented through a non-Indian. If the Swedish combine accepts our 76 per 
cent, scheme, they will have to have on their Board, enough Indian Directors 
to select from, to represent them on this sales organisation. But if they 
insist on having a non-Indian, they will have to go without representation. 

President. —In that, case they will have to depend entirely on the views 
of the Indian board of directors. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing we made a recommendation that 75 per cent, of 
the capital should be owned by Indians and Government rejected it and the 
Swedish Match Company still remained in the country and a sales syndicate 
was formed, in that case could the Swedish Match Company be expected to 
accept the decisions of the Indian board of directors in the formation of 
which they had no say? 

Mr. Walchand. —You mean if Government is going to turn down all our 
proposals ? 

President. —Not all, but only this one. Supposing they did not give effect 
to this proposal of yours and they said “ the Swedish Company can remain 
here but we will allow a sales syndicate to be formed,” then do you think 
they will have sufficient confidence in the Indian board of directors? 

Mr. Walchand. —It is not a question of their having any confidence. It is 
a question of India having confidejice in the Swedish Companies bond fides. 

President. —If you are the Government hnd if you had everything in youi 
own hands the question might not arise but I am just pointing out the 
difficulties. 

Mr. Walchand. —I could understand, with due respect to you, that them 
might be some sense in allowing a British company who are our self-appointed 
Trustees, but I cannot understand the case for the Swedish combine where 
the controlling interest is entirely Swedish. 

President. —We have discussed that question long enough. The point 
arises, supposing a sales syndicate was formed and the Swedish Match Com¬ 
pany was allowed to remain in the country, do you sugge.st that they should 
be entirely excluded from the directorate? 

Mr. Walchand. —Our representation says that the whole of the directorate 
should be Indian and if there was 75 per cent. Indian capital the Swedish 
Company would have some Indians who could represent them on the direc- 
tor,ate. As a businessman, ,T say, in all such cases we will be open to dis¬ 
cussion, but until a concrete proposal is made. 

President. — Government is not going to make any proposal. 

Mr. Walchand. —If they turn down ours and if they turn down yours. 

President. —I think you have misunderstood this part of our letter. The 
proposal was not that the Government was going to form the syndicate. We 
asked your opinion as to whether a syndicate would come forward. The 
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syndicate will come forward with their proposals and then Government will 
examine those proposals and if the proposals are found to be feasible Gov¬ 
ernment may accept them. The proposal must emanate from the sales 
syndicate formed by the Indian community who must say “ this is our pro¬ 
posal What we want to know is, could such a company be formed? 

3Ir. Walchand. —To that we say, yes. 

President. —Then that sj'ndicate has to satisfy the Government that all 
interests would be imiiartially looked after, that is to say, if the Swedish 
Match Company remained or if any foreign capital came in they would have 
6 fair hearing, 

Mr. Mathias. —The selling agency w'ould have to command the confidence 
of practically all the manufacturers. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. My committee as such have not considered this 
eventuality but a.s a businessman I may assure the Board that we wdll 
consider the details of the sales organization when they are put forward on 
their own merits. If it i.s insisted that the Swedish combine should exist, I 
am sure the Indian commercial community as businessmen would consider how 
to deal with them. But at this .stage T don’t think I have got sufficient 
data nor have I discussed this question with my committee. 

Dr. Matthai. —Does the committee identify itself with the other sugges¬ 
tions that you have put forward? I am asking you about this question of 
fixing the price. Does the committee adhere to the view that the price that 
is fixed would have tg bo fixed for each manufacturer separately? 

Mr. Walchand. —Not necessarily. There I think some amplification is 
necessary. We might put them into two or three categories, say, A, B and C. 
If the Swedish Match combine are to exist and their cost production is 
the lowest, we would put them in, say, class A and other semi-mechanized 
Indian manufacturers in class B and the last would be 0. The C class would 
he for only a period of two or three years; at the end of three or four years 
they would have to come up to B. If they did not they would automatically 
ho wiped out. Similarly the B class at the end of three years or whatever 
the period might he, would have to come iip to the standard of class A. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your point is that the price is not fixed for each manu¬ 
facturer but for each class of manufacturer? 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —As I understand it, your classification is rather based on 
the degree of efficiency, equipment, etc. 

Mr. Walchand.—Phe C class is the cottage industry. We do understand 
that possibly ultimately it will go out, but it would take its own coui'se. 

Dr. il/aff/itti.—Supposing you fixed prioe.s for the 3rd quality which is. 
considered high enough for it, what is the inducement for it to come up to 
the,quality of the second class? 

Mr. Walchand. —Supposing the cost of the O class is roughly 20 annas 
and we say we will allow them 10 or 12 per cent, or whatever it is and thus 
allow them 22 annas. If they reduced their cost during the period to 18 
annas from 20 annas they are welcome but they would be given to understand 
that at the end of three years they have got to come up to the B class whose 
cost will be 18 annas. If they don’t do that they won’t be licensed and they 
won’t have any quota. We are not going to put any premium on inefficiency. 

President, —^Will you be prepared to deal with the cottage industry as it 
is called in Calcutta? 

Mr. Walchand. —The idea is to give them an opportunity for a period of 
three years to come up to B class, and at the end of six years, to come up 
to A. The B class in their own interest will then have to come up to the 
A class. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you propose to give quotas to all the cottage factories? 

Mr. Walchand. —I don’t say all. By cottage I don’t mean entirely hand, 
manufactured. 



Fresident. —What would you do with them? 

Mr. Walchand. —I won’t take them into consideration. They may take- 
advantage of the Its. 1-8-0 duty and of the peculiar local circumstances and 
needs and make a market for them. But I am afraid they would have to go 
out altogether ultimately, and that cannot bo helped. 

Dr. Mattkai. —I see an inherent difficulty in your scheme and that is this. 
You say that the B class man must in the course of five years, be in a position, 
to reach Class A and you are suggesting a scheme of quotas. A very essential, 
factor in the improvement of costs is increase in output. But if outputs 
are allocated on a fixed basis, an increase in output would be impossible to 
achieve. 

Mr. Walchand. —I am told that we are manufacturing 65 per cent, or it 
might be 70 per cent, and about 30 per cent, is still imported. Of this 30 per 
cent, say, about 5 per cent will always remain for luxury-wallas. So, there 
is scope for development to the extent of about 25 per cent. 

Mr. Mathian. —You have already a capacity of production exceeding the- 
demand. 

Mr. Walchand. —The figures vary. The figures given to me are 23 million 
gross for consumption and 17 million gross for production. If your inform¬ 
ation is correct that we have a capacity to manufacture more than we oani 
consume, the country is absolutely safe. 

President. —That includes their 6 million gross, 

Mr, Walchand.—It does not matter. With that 6 million gross we will 
gradually be able to build up. It is not only increased production that will 
reduce their overhead charges but the introduction of machinery for opera¬ 
tions which are now done by hand. The cost of these factories as compared 
with that of the Swedish i.s more now because they are not doing as many, 
the operations mechanically as the Swedish people are doing. The intro¬ 
duction of more machines is a great factor in the reduction of costs. Their 
only dilfioulty has been uncertainty of protection. Every year in the month 
of February, every one has been thinking will the duty be there or will 
there he a sudden change ” f This is because the present duty is a revenue' 
duty. It must be made a protective duty as in the case of the Steel industry 
so that there would be an inducement to manufacturers to invest money on 
machinery and reduce their cost and if necessary increase their production, 
and look out for export to other countries, if possible. 

President.—I should like to tell you one thing. Supposing the Board 
comes to the view that some sort of a sales organisation should be formed, 
it would not be ordinarily the Board’s dnty to find out how the sales organisa¬ 
tion ought to be formed" That is a thing which is entirely for the industry 
to consider. 

Mr. Walchand. —No. If it is treated as a public utility company, it wiUi 
have to be considered in the same way as the East India Cotton Association- 
or the Stock Exchange. It will have to get a charter. 

President. — First of all you must prepare your draft charter. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

President. —You must say that this is your draft charter and then go to. 
the Government and say “give us this”. It is for you to do that. I am 
just trying to point out that it is for the businessman to evolve their scheme. 

Mr. Walchand. — The minute we know that the Tariff Board are incline'! 
more favourably. 

President. —How.?* There is no complete scheme before us. This is not si- 
complete scheme. We are only discussing it just now. When it comes to 
doing business, you will find thousand and oiie other difficulties. 

Mr. Walchand. —As regards the first representation, we have gone muck 
further than the report. 

President, —What we are concerned with is this. First of all we must be- 
satisfied that there is a need for such a sales organisation; that point we will. 
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consider; secondly, that a sales organisation can be formed—on that, of 
■coiirse, we may be informed by the business community that there is a possi¬ 
bility. Then, of course, the question wonld arise—what form the sales organi¬ 
sation will take? It is for the sales organization to come forward with a 
scheme and submit it to Government .saying that the sebeme may be explored. 

Mr. Walr.hand. —Might I suggest that in the case of the Stock Exchange 
it was the Atla 5 ' Committee who drafted the rules and sent them to Govern¬ 
ment who in turn forwarded them to the Stock Exchange. 

Pi-'esident. —That Committee was appointed for a different purpose. 

Mr. Walr.hand. —As regards the East India Cotton Association, if my 
iiiformation is correct, the Government said; “ The Committee have recom¬ 
mended those rules. What have you to say to them . 

President. —The East India Cotton Association is not carrying on any 
business, and the Stock Exchange also is a body which is not as such carrying 
on any business. Here we are concerned with an actually trading concern. 
There is a distinction between the proposed sales organization and the other 
bodies you have cited. It is for you to say “ This is what we have agreed to 
and on these lines we can float a company, or have floated a company. What 
has the Government to say? Will the Government give us a monopoly on 
those conditions ” ? 

Mr. Wcdchand. —In view of what you have said, I shall put it before my 
Committee. I think we will be able to give you some further details about 
the proposed sales organization. 

President .—It requires to be eonsidez’ed from more points of view. 

Mr. Walchand, —We have, as yon can see, considered it from various 
points of view. 

Mr. Anandji. —Unless we know what the intentions of the Tariff Board 
are with regard to foreign competition, we cannot form any organization. 
First of all, your report has to come out. 

President. —I can tell you this much that the Board would not ordinarily 
go into a scheme like that. That would be a matter for subsequent consi¬ 
deration by Government. We simply wanted to ascertain from you two 
facts, viz., whether you think that a sales organization, if formed, would 
meet the situation and whether a sales organization could he formed. Aa 
to the lines it should take in detail, we are not prepared to express any 
opinion. 

Mr. Walchand. —We say that it could be formed and that it should be 
formed. Further details we will send you later. 

President.- —Take the ca.se of Germany, wliere the same state of alfair.s 
arose. It is for you to put forward such a scheme. All the manufacturers 
should arrange between themselves and say “ this is our scheme ”. 

Mr. Walchand. —We appreciate the difficulty. 

Dr. Matthai. —Government would iu.st confer the necessary legal status. 

President. —But all the earlier steps had to be taken by the industry 
itshlf. You will realise that is what is reqirired. It is no use discussing with 
us on those lines because we are not the authority on that point. 

Mr. Walchand. —We will try to meet that requirement. 

President. —You say that the President of the Tariff Board appears to lay 
stress upon the revenue consideration. There again yott have entirely mis¬ 
understood the position. 

Dr. Matthai. —The President of the Tariff Board did it only illustratively. 

President. —The President of the Tariff Board is not concerned with Gov¬ 
ernment revenue except that Governmerrt may require it. They may say 
‘ we want this reveirue and we mu,st have it If you refer to our terms 
of reference you will find that they say this. “ If the duty is declared to 
be protective and if Government still want this revenue, what form of taxa¬ 
tion do you suggest We are not concerned with the question whether 
Government want that revenue or not. Government may not want the 
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revenue or Government may look for it somewhere eke. If Government 
wanted revenue, we should have to consider the form in which they could 
take it from the Match industry and whether it was a good form of revenue. 

Mr. Walchand, —To that we have replied. We say “ the loss to the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue will he made up in more ways than one. Thus the Gov¬ 
ernment can get super-tax, income-tax and the like taxes from a prosperous 
industry which will also contribute largely to the increase in railway freight, 
etc.” There we have followed the lines adopted by the Fiscal Commission. 

President. —You have not appreciated the Government revenue point of 
view. Government say “ we are going to get all the income-tax and so on. 
Still, we find a deficit of Rs. 5 crores in our revenue which has to be made 
up. There is the match industry; there is salt; there is income-tax and so 
on and we want to take something from the Match industry ”. Then only 
the question arises. Having taken into account every source of income, Gov¬ 
ernment find that they want Rs. 5 crores—this amount is only for the purpose 
of illustration—and then they look round for the source from which they 
could get this amount. Then they say “ could we get anything from the 
Match industry as we do from the textile or steel industry ”. Then the ques¬ 
tion would arise how should the amount be raised and on that point you have 
not advised us at all. 

Mr. Walchand. —We have read that in this sense. The question is how 
could the loss in the import duty be replaced by the local Match industry 
itself .P To that our reply is that the local industry will yield more revenue 
in the shape of income-tax, super-tax, and so on. 

President. —Could Government get income-tax equal to Rs. 1-8-0 per gross 
which is the present duty? 

Mr. Anandji. —My Chamber has recommended that Government may charge 
an excise duty provided that the existing import duty on matche.s should be 
increased at least to the extent of the excise duty thus levied. 

President. —I am glad that you suggest that. Supposing Government 
wanted any revenue from the Match industry—we will put it that way—the 
protective duty must not be disturbed that is to say if an excise was levied, 
the protective duty must go up by the same amount. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Br. Matthai, —Mr. Walchand, would your Committee accept that sug- 
ge.stion ? 

Mr. Walchand. —I will put the Calcutta suggestion to my Committee. 

President, —You must explain to your Committee the meaning of this. 
It does hot necessarily follow that Government want the loss in the import 
duty to be made up. Mr. Anandji, your suggestion in such a case is that 
the import duty should go up by the amount of the excise duty. 

Mr. A'liandji. —What we want to say is that the protective effect must be 
there. 

Br. Alatthai. —^You mean that the difference must be maintained. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 


Cottage factories. 

Dr. Matthai .—What exactly is your position with regard to cottage 
industries? You ascribe to the Tariff Board the opinion that on economic 
grounds the cottage industries will disappear. We have formed no opinion 
yet. Suppose the Board suggested that there ought to be some kind of 
special assistance given to cottage factories, what would be your position? 

Mr. Walchand .—I Avill jump at it. My committee has been under the 
impression that the cottage factories cannot, in view of mass production and 
its consequential effects, compete with big factories using machinery. The 
figures running in their heads have been 13 to 14 annas for big factories and 
22 to 23 annas for cottage matches. 



Dr. Matthai. —You don’t express any opinion on the general point whether 
there is or there is not a future for them. 

Mr. Walchand. —No. If they are to go, we sympathise with them and 
say we are sorry. But if any means could be devised for keeping them on, 
we would welcome them. 

Dr. Matthai. —Where there is a local supply of wood, they may have 
freight advantage. 

Mr. Walchand. —Yes. 

Mr, Mathias. —Taking a long view, on economic grounds, would you sup- 
:port any discrimination between the cottage industry and the larger industry 
which would make it probable that the cottage industry would take the place 
of the larger factoryF 

Mr. Walchand. — It is a bit abstract for me.. 

Mr. Mathias. —What I want to know is the extent of the consideration 
.you would be prepared to show. Would you be prepared to show any dis¬ 
crimination between the two kinds of factories in the matter of excise which 
would give cottage manufacturers such an advantage that they would multi¬ 
ply and take the place of the larger manufacturers? Would you support any 
suggestion of that kind? 

Mr. Walchand. —No. I thought that the case put to me by Dr. Matthai 
was that there might be some special circumstances where with some slight 
concession they might exist. 

Mr. Mathias. —^Your reply to that is limited to the cottage factories in 
up-country villages where there may be local supply of wood. 

Mr. Walchand. —I would not restrict it to such narrow limits, If by some 
slight concession they could be kept up, they .should be kept up. The opinion 
-expressed in our letter was based on the impres.sion that there wjis no chance 
for the cottage industries. 

President. —We have never been able to understand what is meant by a 
"Cottage industry. We know what are called home industries rather than 
cottage industries. What we have seen of cottage industries is simply this 
that a man has a splint cutting machine and a veneer cutting machine in 
one place and he has got in another place a number of people dipping the 
splints by hand and completing the boxes. 

Mr. Walchand. —A full time occupation for the man? 

President. —What we have seen only comes to that. Instead of manu¬ 
facturing these three different things under one roof there are three roofs. 
That does not make it a cottage factory. Mr. H. Lalfi, you know very well 
the conditions of the industry on the Bombay side anyhow. Could you tell 
us whether there is any instance in which a family buys splints, say, for 50 
gross of matches or 20 gross of matches and also veneers for the same amount 
of matches and takes these home and converts them into finished matches 
and sells to the consumer. 

Mr. Lalji. —None. 

President. —In every case these people simply take the half manufactured 
stuff homp, and work it and bring it back to the factory in which splints and 
veneers are made. 

Mr. Lalji. —Yes, 

President. —That is hardly a cottage factory. It simply means that 
instead of using power they do the work by manual labour. 

Mr. Lalji. —With regard to this question, after the Tariff Board visited 
Bombay, there was an enquiry by the Government of Bombay. The Chief 
Inspector of Factories came to our factory and asked us about the number of 
people engaged in this kind of work and we said about 500 or 600. When he 
went round the villages he actually saw about 1,100 people engaged in this 
work. We do not know all those people. We only know those who take the 
veneers from us. 
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President .—The factories are not properly equipped and they have to use 
manual labour, 

Mr, Lalji .—They think that this work may be saved to those persons who 
are in villages—the work of pasting the veneers, etc. 

President .—But time must come when they will cease to compete. 

Mr, Lalji. —Yes. 

President ,—It is not like the case of a handloom industry where a family 
may manufacture and use it for itself and it may also sell some of its produc¬ 
tion to other people. 

Mr. IIaicAomo'. —There might be ca.ses, as Dr, Matthai said, where there 
might bo a local supply of wood. 

President .—At some stage or other, you must use machinery. You can¬ 
not make splints by hand. 

Mr. Mathias .—The real home industry is in the making of boxes. That 
sort of occupation is afforded by large factories like Esavi’s. 

Dr. Matthai .—You don’t go so far as to suggest that the employment of 
power necessary deprives an industry of the character of cottage industry. 
If I can get electric power in my own home and use it for a domestic 
industry my business does not cease to be a cottage industry necessarily. 

Mr. Oandhi, —No. 
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Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Latter dated 3rd May l'JS7. 

With ret'evence to your letter No. 2-57, dated the 29th 'March 1927, for¬ 
warding the questionnaire on the match industry, I am directed to oornmurii- 
cate to your Board the following views of my Committee on the subject. 

There is no doubt that India possesses, even with any other match pro¬ 
ducing country like Japan or Sweden or Czechoslovakia, immense natural 
advantages for the match industry. Timber of the right sort is reported 
to be abundant all over India and if only the factories are located close to 
those areas there is no need to depend upon imported splints and logs. 
Although Indian manufacturers at first showed a predilection for foreign wood 
they have begun to appreciate, thanks to the heavy duty on splints, the 
qualities of indigenous wood. Cheap power is available in many places and 
there is no doubt that in the years to come there is going to be a rapid 
improvement in other place also. Though South India is at present deficient 
in the supply of cheap industrial power, owing to the distance 
from the coal fields and the absence of electric power cheap 
enough for industrial purposes there are gigantic schemes like the 
Mettur and Pykara Schemes that are being worked out. South India 
abounds in cheap labour which is evident from the large emigration figures, 
but skilled and technical labour will have to be imported for some years for 
running big factories. The home market is ever enlarging and is sure to 
absorb an increasing supply year after year. 

Without the help of protection it is not expected that the industry can 
withstand foreign competition. It is a trade so liable to price agreement 
and price cutting by foreign vested interests, that till the native made 
matches improve in quality, protection is necessary. The strength of foreign 
vested interests can be .seen in that prices have declined recently in spite of 
the imposition of over 100 per cent. duty. It is the opinion of the Chamber 
that the industry will eventually be able to face world competition without 
protection as the industry is already competing in respect of price and has 
only to extend production and improve quality and finish. It is an industry 
in which the advantages of large scale production can be achieved and in¬ 
creasing output would mean increasing economy of production; it can also 
be legitimately expected that in course of time the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by the home production. Further, in view of Indian 
economic conditions this industry can as in Japan give a subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion to the rural population. 

In the opinion of this Chamber, considering the progress the Indian in¬ 
dustry is making, though it may be necessary to retain the present rates of 
duty for a year or two it will be possible to reduce them considerably after¬ 
wards. It is however urged that the Indian industry stands in great need of 
protection against another competitor, viz: the foreign syndicates setting 
up match factories in India. With their technical knowledge and past 
experience and access to industrial finance they are sure to put their foot 
on this infant industry and it is therefore suggested that in their case a 
discriminating excise duty equal to the import duty should be imposed or a 
reasonable rate of bounty should be given to the Indian-owned factories on 
the basis of production. 


Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter dated ith May 19S7. 

With reference to the Press Communique forwarded with your letter 
No. 897 of the 30th November last and to the questionnaire received with 
your letter No. 257 of the 29th March 1927, both on the subject of protection 
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to tho iibove ijiihislry, my (yiuiuber wishes to express the foiJowiiig views on 
the geueral question of such protection. 

On piincipie, tiio Chauiber is opposed to legislation preventing tho free 
exchange of comnioditio.s, e.9pecially the free import of such a universal neces¬ 
sity as matches The Chamber recognize-s however that India must maintain 
Customs duties for revenue purposes and considers that matches are one of 
the best articles for inclu.sion in the Schedule as the burden of the tax is 
very widely distributed. Tho existing tax^ how'cver, in the Chamber’s opinion, 
far too high and slionld be reduced at the earliest possible moment. It 
considers that the exorbitant duty .at present exi.stirig has resulted in the 
growth of an inefficient and mushroom industry, speaking generally, as is 
evident from the number of factories which have closed doevn or carry on a 
precarious existence, largely owing to tho difficulty of obtaining suitable 
wood ; much instability of prices ha.s also resulted. 

There is little doubt that a definite announcement by Government that 
the exi.sting duty would be c;ontinned would cause a large increase in this 
industry and that eventually matches would cease to be imported from abroad. 
The Chamber feels that this would not be in tho best interests of the con¬ 
sumer in this country as, owing to the lack of suitable raw material, India is 
never likely to produce such good quality matc.hes as are made in countries 
which have far better natural faoilitie.s for the manufacture of this article. 
Moreover, the shutting out of foreign competition would almost certainly 
result in an increase in jirice to the consumer. It would also result in Gov¬ 
ernment losing tho whole of the import duty on matches and necessitate 
either tho imposition of taxes on some other articles, tho increase of some 
existing tax, oi xhc imposition of an excise duty on Indian made matches. 
I'he latter would as.sist in still further raising the pri(!e against the consumer. 

In conclusion the Chamber would point out that the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee instances (in paragraph 148 of their report) the heavy 
duty on matche.s as one case where a duty, if not accompanied by an excise, 
results in losing Customs revenue, while fostering an un.stable industry. 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Letter, dated the 17th May 1927. 

1 am directed to send to you hereby the views of my Committee in regard 
to the various queries referred to in tho questionnaire forwmrded to me under 
•cover of your letter dated Rangooft, the 29th March, 1927. 

2. There are several 'luestions in tKe questionnaire which are of a technical 
character of which my Committee have no direct knowledge. They, therefore, 
do not propose to reply to the questions ad- seriatim but would like to deal 
with only .such broad points therein a.s are of general importance. 

3. Inirodue.tory .—My Committee are not in agreement with the belief 
generally prevalent that the Indian manufactured matches are inferior to the 
imported ones. That impre.ssion which had some foundation in fact a couple 
of years ago when the Indian match manufacturing industry was in its 
inf.ancy is, in their opinion, now becoming groundless as a result of the 
subsequent improvement in the quality of matches under modern methods of 
manufacture and expert supervision and .such a view is also getting slowly 
out of date. 

4. Jlaw materials.- -My Committee are of the opinion that there are exte))- 
sive tracts of unexplored forests which can supply the essential raw material 
for this industry, viz., soft wood suitable for manufacture of splints anJ 
veneers, to the full extent of our requirements. What is now needed is only 
a definite forest policy on the part of the Government which would overcome 
the difficulties in the svay of obtaining a sustained supply of suitable match 
wood ill requisite quantity. My Committee are gratified to learn that the 
Forest Research Institute of Dchra Dun are carrying on research into the 
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availability of soft wood for the manufacture of matches and they only hope 
their efforts in that direction will bear fruit as the existence, sustenance and 
growth of this industry will depend a great deal on the success their experi¬ 
ments meet with. My Committee are informed that plantations of particular 
species of wood will be necessary and will be of great advantage. They would, 
therefore, suggest to the Forest Department the plantation of quick growing 
and soft species of wood such as Bombax Malabaricum, Anthocephalus Cada- 
damba, Trema sp., etc., which would reach exploitable sizes within periods 
varying from 10 to 2S years. There is another very serious handicap to w'hich 
the match industry is at present subject. It is in respect of the freight 
charges for the transport of these logs of wood carried by Hail and Sea, 
Indian logwood is cheap in price, and almost all the factories could use Indian 
wood. But the cost of freight in the transport of the wood to the factory is 
BO heavy that it becomes almost prohibitive to use this wood. The truth of 
this roznark will| be borzie out by only ozie instance. At present, logs of wood 
can be brought to port—towuis, e.g., Calcutta from Siberia at less cost than 
from Assam. My Cozzimittee are of considered opinion that if cheap transport 
facilities by rail and sea are provided, most of the znanufacturers of znatches 
will vise Indian wmod to a considerable extent. 

5. Other raw materials .—As regards chemicals with the exception of two 
or three items like Amorphous Phosphorus, Chlorate of Potash everything is 
manufactured in India and in the event of the match industry being fii’mly 
established in India, there is a great probability of other raw materials also 
being manufactured in India. Thus, with the establishment of the match 
industry on a sound footing other subsidiary industries will also come into 
existence and in the present depressed condition of India, this will be no 
small boon. 

6. Labour .—It is all too well known that India has no scarcity of labour, 
and we need not, therefore, have any apprehension on this score. There is a 
vast potential supply of labour, both skilled and unskilled. While the industry 
is in its infancy, foreign skilled labour will have to be imported, but ulti¬ 
mately it will be replaced by Indian labour. The match industry will create 
a new aveziue of employznent for both skilled azzd unskilled labour and will 
thus help to relieve to some extent the scourge of unemployment which is 
getting Very acute every day and by directing labour to this new industry 
will also relieve incidezitally to some extent the pressure of the population on 
agriculture as a source of livelihood. 

7. Market. —Izidia’s annual consuinptiozi of znatches may be roughly esti¬ 
mated at 20 zniL'ion gross boxes (Bengal alone consumes 6 million gross boxes 
annually), and a considerable increase is likely to be witziessed in the consump¬ 
tion of matches as a result of improvement in the standard of living of the 
masses and the abandonznent of primitive znethods of ignition of fire by steel 
and granite now in existence in several small villages. At the present time, 
hardly one-third of our total consumption of matches is manufactured here, 
K'hile all the rest is being imported. There is thus a vast home market to be 
catered for by the Indian match manufacturing industry. 

8. India’s competition to-day is keenest from Sweden from whei’e we now 
import the largest quantity of matches. Japanese coznpetition has been eli¬ 
minated from India, thank.s to the Swedish Trusts’ policy of capturing the 
Indian market from the Japanese by dumping matches in India at cheap and 
also perhaps unremunerative prices. 

9. Claim for protection .—The Match industry, in the opinion of my Com¬ 
mittee, fulfils all the conditions laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission 
in paragraph 97 of their Eeport. In India, there is an abundance of wood 
which is the chief raw naterial for the manufacture of matches. My Com¬ 
mittee are aware that some factories have to import wood from abroad, but 
it is due not to absence of suitable wood in sufficient quantities in India but 
to lack of forest development. If the Government seriously undertake to 
carry on research to find out soft wood, there is no doubt that a sufficient 
and sustained supply of soft and suitable wood will be guaranteed to the 
industry. The industry has experienced no difficulties with regard to cheap 
power which has been available. As regards labour, India has no dearth of 
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it and no anxiety need be entertained regarding the suiBcient supply of labour, 
skilled and unskilled. Besides, India has a natural advantage of a vast home 
market for this article of daily use and universal consumption. 

10. It is now a matter of common knowledge that several experiments of 
starting Match factories in India came to grief before 1922. It was in 1922 
that a duty of Re. 1-8 per gross was imposed by the Government on the 
import of matches for revenue purposes. This high duty served as a protec¬ 
tive measure to the indigenous Match Industry and under the expectation of 
the continuance of these high revenue duties which exerted a virtually protec¬ 
tive effect, many factories were established in India, and they have since been 
working with a fair amount of success. The fact that efforts for establishing 
the Match industry in India failed before 1922 and that they met with a 
considerable amount of success after 1922 when the present high duties were 
imposed points to the conclusion that protection was necessary to the progress 
and growth of this industry. My Committee are convinced that the Match 
industry is not likely to develop in India unle.ss sufficient protection is accorded 
to it for some time to come Developed under the’ fostering care of the Gov¬ 
ernment for some time, my Committee have reasons to believe this industry 
will be able to face world competition without protection. This belief of theirs 
is supported by the fact that the industry has shewn steady progress during 
even the first few years of its existence, as can be seen from a steady decrease 
in the imports of matches from foreign countries and a corresponding increase 
of indigenous production during the last five years. The imports in the year 
1925-26 were only about 50 per cent, of those in the year 1921-22. My Com¬ 
mittee would also like to observe here that, had it not been for the Match 
factories in India, in the prices of matches would have been much higher than 
they are to-day and the effect on the consumer of such a state of things in 
respect of an article of every day use and universal consumption should also 
be carefully appraised. This is, therefore, an additional reason why India 
jhould be made self sufficient in respect of this commodity. There is another 
serious matter in regard to foreign competition which merits a very close and 
careful consideration of the Tariff Board, as it threatens out of existence the 
indigenous match industry. My Committee are referring to the formation of 
a huge Syndicate known as the Svenska Trust, controlled mainly by the Swedish 
and American people, with the avowed object of controlling the production of 
the Match manufacturing industry. This Trust which has an enormous capital 
of about Rs. 16 crores of rupees behind it has started purchasing over Match 
factories in Japan and Furope, our chief sources of supply of matches abroad. 
It has started purchasing factories in India also. In order to capture fac¬ 
tories, this Trust employs n method common to the mentality of all Syndicates, 
viz., cutting down the prices of matches manufactured by it to an extent that 
makes it unprofitable for other individual factories to keep on working. When 
this happens, these factories have to be closed down or sold to the Trust, 
which is a ready buyer thereof, as it is a part of its general scheme of buying 
over as many factories as possible. My Committee view with grave appre- 
hen.sions the effect on the Indian Match manufacturing concerns of the policy 
adopted by the rich alien Syndicate of undercutting the indigenous matches 
in prices even at a loss to itself at present, and dumping its goods on the 
Indian market, with the ultimate object of undermining our industry and 
enhancing the prices of matches to an unlimited extent when it succeeds in 
acquiring the monopoly of production. My Committee feel that it is time the 
Government came to the rescue of the industry which is in danger of being 
stifled, if left to itself, and if this is suffered to happen, the industry will find 
it extremely difficult to make headway again. 

11. My Committee, therefore, propose that the present import duty on 
matches, veneers and .splints should be declared as a protective duty and the 
existing rates of duty on these articles should be continued for a period of—■ 
say—10 years in the first instance, when a fresh enquiry may he undertaken 
to investigate into the po.sition of the industry and to advise regarding the 
continuance, increase or decrease of the protective duty. Any reduction in 
the present duty will, in the opinion of my Committee, seriously jeopardise 
the prospects of this promising industry. My Committee would also point 



out here that, even in respect of raw materials imported from abroad the- 
Indian Match industry to-day is being handicapped owing to the very high 
prices charged in respect of these materials by this very Syndicate which has 
aeijuired control over these industries also. 

12. My Committee arc also alive to the fact that, as at present, behind the 
v.-iill of protection, many more factories will be established by this foreign 
Syndicate and it will be dilhcult for indigenous manufacturers to compote 
with this Syndicate backed by vast resources. In the event of this happening, 
the object of protecting and developing this indigenous industry which is in 
danger of being crushed by the unfair methods adopted by the alien Syndicate 
will be frustrated and the constimers will be unnecessarily penalised by h.aving 
to p_ay higher prices now without expectation of any return in the form of 
cheaper prices in futuic. My Committee would, therefore, suggest that a 
special protection should he granted to the indigenous Match industry hy a 
discriminating excise dtity to be levied on the products of the factories financed 
and controlled whollj^ or mainly by foreign concerns at the rote of He. 1 per 
grtxsH of their output. A largo revenue will accrue to the Government from 
the levy of this duty and this will allay to a considerable extent the anxiety 
at the Government on the score of decline in Customs revenue. Besides this 
source of revenue, there are two other sources from which a higher yield of 
revenue may legitimately be expected, viz., the Incometax and the import 
duty on raw materials. My Committee would also emphasise here that re¬ 
venue considerations shonlo not deter the Government from extending protec¬ 
tion to this deserving industry which ha.s already given promise of success. 

13. My Coramiltce would like to suggest another form of indirect aid to 
this industry which is yet in .a i.tate of infancy, viz., provision of cheap trans¬ 
port facilities by rail and stca.'n for the carriage of logs of wood to and 
finished matches from the match factories. 


Mysore Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter, dated 11th Jxily 1927. 

With reference to your letter No. 287, dated 29th March 1927, enclosing 
a printed copy of the questionnaire issued to all the Match manufacturers 
in India, I beg to inform you that at present this Chamber has nothing to 
offer on the subject. 


Letter from the Tariff Hoard, to all llhamhern of f'onuitcrce and 

of Indian Maieh ManJifartnr-rt and Tradtrs. yo. 9^6-A, dated Uie -ilii 
December 1927. 


I am directed to forward for information of vour a copy 

01 the remarks made by Sir Padamji P. Ginwaln. President of the. Indi.nn 
Tariff .Bo.ard, in resuming the encpiiry into the Match Manufacturing In¬ 
dustry in India. 

2. The Board is anxious to obtain as full and comph'te an expression of 
commercial opinion as is pos.sible. on the probiein.s wbicrh are now engaging 
its attention. From the President’s remarks it will be obsorved that there 
art"' certain iis[.iects of the enquiry -which bavo not yet been In-ought spcci- 


ficallv to the notice of vour. Further, certain of the in-oposals 
' .V-;suaiitlon ‘ * 


wiiieh have been j-eceived involve eonsidorations of general policy on wbieh 
it is desirable that yc'”’-should have an opportunity of express 


ing an opinion, while the future organiz.-ition of an industry engaged in llic 
manuf-aetiire of a comnuxlity in sne^h common ii.se as riiatche.s is a matter of 
considerable, genei-al interest. 

3. An iinpoi-lant aspei-t ot Uie <-a.se -.vhieli has been pressed on the notice 
ot the Board eoncerns the aciivities of the S-wedi.sh Trust. As your 
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_ Chamte^ Trust has ia recent years obtained a dominating 

Association ’ . . . 

interest in the match trade of almost every country and its policy ivS avowedly 
aimed ai securing a controlling interest in the match trade of the world. 
In pursuance of this policy, it is alleged, the Trust aims at securing a 
dominating position in India, partly by eliminating the smaller Indian 
concerns by means of unfair competition, partly by working arrangements 
with the larger Indian factories should this appear to be tho most feasible 
course. Having acquired that control it is alleged that the Trust will raise 
prices in India, thereby exploiting the country for the benefit of foreigners. 
The remedy which has been most eoinmonW proposed is the imposition of a 
special excise duty on matches manufactured by firms or companies financed 
by foreign capital. 

4. The ease as it has been presented to the Board combines two points of 
view. First, objection is taken to the employment of foreign capital in 
Indian industries and the demand is advanced that such enterprises should 
be specially taxed. The question has already been considered by the Exter¬ 
nal Capital Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1925 and it 
is unnecessary to deal at length with the matter here. It is sulfticient to 
point out that considerable, difficulty must be anticipated in determining 
whether a firm is or is not financed by foreign capital and that the possi¬ 
bility of evasion of any such form of taxation is a serious consideration 
which must not be overlooked. The other aspect of the case concerns the 
possibility of the establishment of a monopoly. It is urged that it is un¬ 
desirable in the interests of the country to allow the smaller industrialists to 
be crushed, thereby enabling a single firm or group of firms to fix prices 
considerably in excess of the cost of production. The objection applies 
equally to a monopoly whether engineered by an Indian or foreign firm but 
an excise duty on foreign capital is proposed as an ad hoc measure, since 
the danger of monopoly at present threatens from a foreign firm. It is, 
however, by no means clear that this proposal would be effective. Apart 
from the fact that no data have been put forward on which it would be 
possible to estimate the amount of excise duty sufficient to prevent unfair 
competition, it appears not impossible that the measure may precipitate 
the cri.sis which it is de.signed to prevent. The Swedish Trust has at its 
command exceedingly large capital resources and faced with the prospect of 
clo.sing its factories in India as a i-esult of the excise duty, it may resolve 
on the one hand to initiate a price war regardless of cost or, on tho other 
hand, to buy out the larger factories in this country. In either event, it 
might be argued that a corporation of this size would have no great difficulty 
in effecting a practical monopoly, when the special excise could be passed on 
to the consumer. Another possibility which must not be overlooked is that 
the Swedish Trust would comply with all the requirements of the law re¬ 
garding Indian capital and would thus not be liable to the special e.xc. - 
duty. Practical control of the policy might still remain in Swedish hands 
and the danger of monopoly would remain. 

5. The risk of the country being exploited by a .single firm or combination 
of firms of match inanufaeturors could howev^er be met by the establishment 
of a regulated monopoly. It is in this direction that European countries 
have generally sought for a solution of the problem created by the Swedi.sh 
Match Trust. There are several methods by which in existing circumstances 
this effect could be attained. The first and perhaps the most obvious method 
is by establishing a monopoly both in manufacture and sale. The Sw’edisb 
Trust controls the largest and best equipped group of factories in the country 
and with it.s long experience of manufacture, it is indisputable that it could 
produce a standard article of good quality at a low' price. From a purely 
financial point of view it might be considered a good proposition to hand 
over the monopoly both of nianufaeture and of sale of matches in India to 
this Trust on payment of an annual sum to Government. Conditions might 
he made regarding the employment of Indians, the issue of Rupee capital, 
the quality of the goods and the price at which they were to be sold. A 
system of this kind is in force in Greece and Poland, where the Swedi.sh 
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Trust holds a monopoly. This, however, would mean that match manufac¬ 
ture would cease to be a national industry and on grounds of sentiment 
alone such a proposal affords no practical solution of the problem. A second- 
method of securing control is by the establishment of a Government mono¬ 
poly both of manufacture and of sale. This is essentially the system which 
is at present in force in France. There are, however, well-known objections 
to State manufacture and it is generally accepted that Government is nor¬ 
mally not in a position to mannfaeture either so well or so cheaply as a 
private firm or a company. 

6. Another means of preventing exploitation is by establishing a monopoly 
in sale, manufacture being carried on by private agency hut the production 
regulated by requiring that the manufacture of matches should be under 
license. The establishment of new' factories or extension of existing factories 
would then be controlled. Sale could be entrusted either to a separate 
organization or retained in the hands of Government itself. In the former 
case it would be necessary to form a separate sales syndicate, to which the 
monopoly would be entrusted. A system of this nature is in force in 
Germany, w’here a sales organization has been formed, the capital being 
contributed by the match manufacturers who also form the directorate of 
the corporation. Definite quotas of production are fixed for each manu¬ 
facturer and all sales are effected by the sales organization. Government,, 
how'ever, retains the right of controlling the price at which the sales syndi¬ 
cate sells, should this appear excessive. Factories are licensed by Govern¬ 
ment and an increase in the production of matches either by the construc¬ 
tion of new factories or extension of existing ones can thereby be prevented. 
At the present time the number of match factories in India is large and, 
their size varies from the large up to date factory employing the latest 
machinery to the small factory w’here all processes are carried out by hand. 
There is, therefore, great difficulty in securing any effective organization of 
manufacturers and the introduction of the German system in its entirety 
would be by no means easy. At the same time some development of this 
method of control may appear feasible. It might be possible to organize a 
sales corporation comprising interests independent of match manufacturers. 
In that event it would be necessary to fix the ])rice at which such a cor¬ 
poration purchased its supplies, the price at which it disposed of them, and 
the proportion in which purchase w'as to be effected from each factory. The 

opinion of your is requested as to whether any such corporation- 

could be formed and, if so, whether an arrangement on these lines would 
prove satisfactory. 

7. There remains the system of Government iuonopoly of sales. Restric¬ 
tion of manufacture by means of licensing wili still be necessary since Gov¬ 
ernment could not undertake to purchase matches to an unlimited extent. 
It would also be necessary to fix the price at which Government would’ 
purchase from manufacturers. As regards selling arrangements, various 
methods are possible. Government wholesale depots might be established in 
the larger centres. But this wo\ild involve the organization of a new de¬ 
partment on a somewhat extensive scale and might W'ell be objected to on 
the ground of expense. Fin^nci-i '-•■itrol, however, might be secured on 
much the same lines as obtains in the exci.se department for the sale of 
country liquor in some province*' " ’ —'■s might be required to pay into* 
the Treasury both the cost price and the exci.se duty on matche.s. On pro¬ 
duction of the Treasury voucher by the purchaser the manufacturer w'ould 
then supply the required quantity of matches and would obtain payment 
from the Treasury on presentation of the voucher. This method, how’ever, 
might be con,sidei'ed cumbi'ous and unsuited to the requirements of the 
trade. 

8. If a monopoly in sales is considered desirable, the most satisfactory 
arrangement would appear to be to entrust it to an independent sales cor¬ 
poration. Till, bow'ever, the organization of such a corporation becomes 
feasible or if it is found impossible, Government may administer the mono- 
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poly through its own agency w'ith the assistance of a committee representing^ 
manufacturers, traders and general commercial interests. The function of 
such a committee inter alia might be to advise from time to time as to the 
price, quality, amount and distribution of output among the various factories. 
The import of matches might be undertaken by the Government acting with 
the advice of the Committee referred to above or might be controlled by a. 
system of licence. 

9. Any such system of monopoly presupposes that the factories under¬ 
taking manufacture are well equipped and of reasonable size and it would 
follow', therefore, that the smaller factories would disappear. The opinion 

of vour --is reque.sted as to how far such a result is desirable. 1 

•’ .association _ 

am to point ont that the concentration of match manufacture in a few 
factories organized on a large scale would probably result in a substantial 
reduction in the cost of production. Further, a sales organization acting 
through a single agency would reduce the cost of distribution and the 
absence of competition would render unnecessary the very large number of 
different labels at present in use. With the kinds of labels reduced to a 
minimum, a still further reduction in costs could be effected while the- 
elimination of competition would also result in the reduction of the profits 
of the middleman, which the Board has been informed are excessive. Fur. 
ther, mass production in w'ell equipped factories may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to raise the quality of Indian matches while with a standardised 
product the prejudice against Indian matches, based mainly on the output, 
of the smallest factories established in unsuitable localities, is likely to 
disappear rapidly. 1 am also to point out that a.t present there exists a very 
real danger of over-production, specially in particular localities. The growth 
of the Match industry around Bombay renders it increasingly difficult to. 
secure a market for the goods produced. Competition is therefore intense- 
and there has been a very rapid fall in price. A system of control on these 
lines will tend to prevent over-production and wasteful competition and to 
ensure a reasonable standard of quality. It will also secure a fair profit 
to the manufacturer and geirerally help to stabilise prices and at the same- 
time safeguard the Government revenues. It wdll further have the advan¬ 
tage of maintaining a substantial share of the production in the bauds of 
Indian manufacturers. I am now to request that your will 

favour the Board with its views on the various matters dealt with in the 
enclosure and in particular as to how far it considers a system of Govern¬ 
ment monopoly in matches is desirable both in the interests of the industry 
and of the country in general. If it considers such a system desirable, I 
am to enquire which of the methods outlined in this letter it would consider 
would secure the best results. The Board w'ould esteem it a favour if your 
reply could be submitted at a very early date. I am to express regret that 

it has not been possible to consult the on these points before, 

but many of the considerations and suggestions which form the subject of 
this letter, could not be stated as definite issues until the examination of 
witnesses had reached an advanced stage. 

10. In conclusion, I am to explain that the Board has arrived at no 
conclusion as regards the various matters which form the subject of this 
letter and that any views which have been expressed must be regarded aa 
illustrative only. 


Burma Chamber of Commerce Rangoon. 

Letter, dated 28th Deeemher 1927. 

In reply to your letter No. 946-A., dated 5th Deeemher 1927, I am directed 
to say that this Chamber is strongly against Government interference in 
any shape or form until it can he proved that the so-called Swedish mono¬ 
poly charges extortionate prices for matches to the public. 
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The Bombay Presidency Trades Association Ltd., Bombay. 

Lattar, dated the 29th December 1927. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 910.A., dated 
the 6th instant, which was placed before my Committee at a Meeting held 
on the 20th instant and the contents together with the remarks of Sir P. P, 
Ginw'ala fully discussed. 

In reply I am to state that the considered opinion of my Committee is as 
follows; — 

That no industry, be it financed by foreign capital or otherwise should be 
harassed or its operations he impeded at the present time. India, to-day, 
as far as general manufacture is concerned is in its chrysalis stage and 
cannot afford to lose the smallest opportunity of increasing its knowledge of 
scientific production, synchronously with economic principles. 

This particularly applies to the Match Industry as at present attempted 
in India. The local product is without doubt in urgent need of improve-, 
ment, which cannot he carried out by the present doubtful method of some 
local manufacturers of very closely copying well known labels. This proce¬ 
dure is possibly legal but morally is not calculated to gain the confidence 
of the class of people to whom ultimately they must look to help them to 
establish themselves as manufacturers desiring recognition in preference 
to the foreigner. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter wherein you state that the 
apparent object of the Swedish Match Trust is an endeavour to obtain pre- 
dominence in every country of the world. It may be mentioned that the 
principle manufacturing countries with export markets are England, Sweden 
and Germany and that is competitive in both their respective home markets 
and abroad and to accept the theory that in the event of the trust even¬ 
tually gaining control the consumer will be compelled to pay prices that on 
cost production will he exorbitant, is ridiculou.s and impossible, in these days 
of patent lightei's and the unlimited possibilities in this particular direction. 

World trade throughout time has been built by competition and no Trust 
yet formed has stifled effort to produce at lower and more beneficial rates. 
Naturally this view resolves itself into a question of the survival of the 
fittest, which does not necessarily always apply to capital means. In any 
■case without doubt the majority always reai>s the benefit. 

My Committee are unanimously agreed that foreign industries operating 
in this country should be formed with rupee capital. As regards the parti¬ 
cular industry under discussion they are of opinion, as match making is 
practically in its infancy in this country, compulsory facilities should be given 
by the foreign firms to educate a certain percentage of Indians, under an 
apprenticeship system, in the pre.sent methods of scientific production. 

Moreover, I am directed to infoi-m you that my Committee suggest the 
alternative of a combination of the country manufacturers who are rai.sing 
the irlant. If the whole question is worthy of the notice of a Government 
enquiry and examination, which may be taken as a sufficient indication that 
there are real possibilities of good markets for Indian matches in the imme¬ 
diate future, then surely there is sufficient capital to be found internally to 
put the industry on a real competitive hasi.s, which need have no apprehen¬ 
sions from any combine. 

In couch.isiou I am to state that my Committee are opposed to any measure 
which will tend to retard the progress of industrial education, that the few 
might benefit financially. 


Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

Zetter No. 30-C. .4. 9, dated the ith Janimry 1928. 

In reply to your letter No. 946-A.. of the 6th Decemfier 1927, 1 am to say 
that on the broad que.^tion of principle this Chamber is strongly averse to 
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any kind of Government interference with Trade or Industry, except in so 
far as it necessary for the collection of the necessary revenues. 

Though the above general expression of view practically shows this 
Chamber’s attitude towards all the tentative suggestions put forward in your 
letter, my Committee wishe.s to make the following observations; — 

On page 1 of your letter it is stated that “ the future organisation of an. 
industry engaged in the manufacture of a commodity in such common use as 
matches is a matter of considerable general interest.” This is agreed, but 
there are many industries to which the same remark might be applied. For 
instance, sugar, yarn, piece-goods, tobacco, leather, paper and cement, to 
mention only a few, are all articles which are both the subject of industry- 
in this country and are also imported. If the px'inciple be accepted of 
Government interference in one industry engaged in a commodity of common 
use, it wo\ild be difficult to withstand a demand for it in all other similar 
industries. Such interference can but add materially to the expenses of the 
State, whilst it is highly detriinental to private enterprise in that no one 
can make plans for engaging in any particular industry owing to the un¬ 
certainty that Government may some day step in and alter the whole econo¬ 
mic outlook on which those plans have been based. 

A set has been made against the enaployment of Foreign Capital, but my 
Committee is quite unable to accept the principle that this is contrary to- 
Indian interests. The development of Indian industries in this country is. 
only in ite infancy and needs everj' encouragement to enable it to expand. 
Every increase in it is all to the good of the country for, whether Foreign 
or Indian Capital he employed, industi-y entails the use of Indian labour, 
adds to the Government Revenues, tends towards the reduction of prices and 
encourages the use of Indian products. 

As to the danger of the establishment of a monopoly by any one concern, 
it would not necessarily act <le,trimentally against the interests of the con¬ 
sumer. It involves a very large and highly organised system of manufacture 
with low overhead costs. It is a generally accepted principle that the greater 
the consumption the more the profits, hence it is one of the most important 
aims of manufacturers to stimulate a very wide demand for their products. 
On the other liand, to raise prices unduly above the cost of manufacture, 
would be merely to retard demand, hence monopolists would only be acting 
directly contrary to their own interests by doing so. This natural law 
automatically ensures a regulated monopoly—one of the suggestions of‘the 
Tariff Board—withovit all the cumbrous machinery entailed by State control. 

Fear has been expressed that the establishment of a monopoly would 
cause the smaller Indian factories to disappear. Probably this would occur 
in any case in course of time, but it is admitted T)y the Tariff Board that 
their suggestion for a monopoly regulated by Government would have the 
same effect. To the extent that such factories are not able to manufacture 
so well or so cheai^ly as larger concerjis it would no doubt be in the general 
interests that such uneconomical factories should disappear. 

A point has been made of the saving that would be effected by the limi¬ 
tation of the number of labels under the suggested Government monopoly. 
This is to restrict the natural choice of the people for variety in such small 
matters without, in iny Comnat-tf>e’s opinion, any real consequent benefit. 
The difference in the cost of printing different varieties of labels is infini¬ 
tesimal and the cost of attaching them to the boxes i.s practically the .same 
as it is customary to use only one variety of label in. any days’ manufacture 
and not to attach a variety of labels to the product of one day’s work. 

Then, there is an objection to the alleged excessive profits of the “ middle¬ 
man ”, By the employment of the singular the inference .seems to be that 
there is only one middleman, but my Committee believes that many middle¬ 
men are essential to the sale of such universally used things as matches, 
where every little village in the country has to he reached and -n'here the 
number of -sellers ,nct\ially finally in touch with the millions themselves must 
-be legion. What may, therefore, appear an excessive margin between (1) 
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iproduction and transport costs, and (2) the price paid by the actual con- 
sitmer, would not seem out of the way when it is remembered how many 
middlemen there are to be remunerated, whilst the individual profit of each 
‘Owing to competition is very small. 

As regards the prejudice against Indian made matches, based mainly on 
the output of the smallest factories established in unsuitable localities, 
these factories are likely to disappear whether matters be left as they are, or 
whether Government create a regulated monopoly. It is admitted by the 
Tariff Board that mass production in well-equipped factories may reasonably 
be expected to raise the quality and this is the tendency under the existing 
circumstances. 

It is pointed out that there is, a danger of over-production and that 
there has been a very rapid fall in price in consequence. Judged by the 
‘Standard of “ the greatest good of the greatest number ”, which in this case 
is clearly the consumer, this danger, as it i^ called, is actually beneficial to 
the latter. But, in any case, it can only exist temporarily, as the law of 
supply and demand must operate in the long run. In the same connection 
the Tariff Board seems to be concerned with maintaining the profits of 
manufacturers, but surely this is no part of the business of Government, 
especially as any increase in prices could only come out of the pockets of 
■consumers. 

For the reasons given above this Chamber is strongly against any of the 
methods suggested for the control of the matches industry, but there remains 
the question as to bow the Government Revenues are to be safe-guarded as 
they are rapidly falling away under existing circumstances. My Com¬ 
mittee feels that this aspect of the question has been given a subsidiary place 
in the deliberations of the Tariff Board and has been overshadowed by the 
subject of the protection of the industry and especially by the desire of 
-some to eliminate foreign competition. My Committee feels that a close 
consideration of the problem of safe-guarding Government revenues would 
result in -ways and means being found to. do so, but it is essential, in my 
Committee’s opinion, first to clear the ground by rejecting all idea of Gov¬ 
ernment interference in the organisation of the industry, a matter in my 
Committee’s view quite outside the proyiuce of the State. 


The Upper’ India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

Letter dated Cawnpore the 16th January 1928. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 946 A, dated the 5th December 
1927 enclosing a copy of the remarks made by Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, Presi¬ 
dent of the, Indian Tariff Board on the subject of the Match Manufacturing in¬ 
dustry in India. 

It is noted that the Tariff Board is anxious to obtain as full and complete an 
■expression of commercial opinion as is possible on the problems connected -svith 
this industry. 

From your letter, and from the President’s remarks, these problems seen 
to centre round the fact that the Swedish Match Manufacturing Trust has 
successfully established itself in India. Smaller and less successful manufac¬ 
turers, or would bo manufacturers desire to attack the position of the Tru.st and 
to this end they have recommended the imposition of a special excise duty on 
matches manufactured by firms or companies financed by foreign capital. 

An apprehension, created by the successful entry into India of the Swedish 
Timst and the fact that this Trust has obtained a dominating intei-est in the 
Match Trade of almost every country, is that the Trust will virtually establish 
« monopoly in India. 

Among other remedial measures suggested are ;— 

(a) a monopoly of manufacture by Government; or 
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(b) the establishment of a regulated monopoly of manufacture by private 

interests, including the Swedish Match Trust, with as a concomit¬ 
ant; 

(c) the regulation of sale, whether as a monopoly or otherwise by private 

interests or, in the alternative; 

(d) a monopoly of sale by Government itself. 

The Chamber’s opinion can be communicated somewhat briefly. 

My Committee have entirely failed to understand why all this attention 
should be devoted to the Match Industry, and can only assume that the explana¬ 
tion lies in the fact that this industry has always had an inexplicable attraction 
for the small industrialists, who now wants to bolster up a thoroughly unsound 
economic position at the expense of the tax payer and consumer. 

It is not as if the protection, of the match industry was a case of developing 
India’s material resources. My Committee understand that suitable wood for 
the match splints and for the box veneers is not to be found in India in con¬ 
centrated areas as is the ease in Sweden and America, nor, do they understand, 
are the principal necessary chemicals to be found in India. As a result much 
■of the wood and most of the necessary chemicals have to be imported and will 
still have to be imported no matter bnw and in what direction match manu¬ 
facture in India comes to be monopolised or controlled. 

My Chamber consider that the proposals to introduce a discrimination against 
foreign capital involves the acceptance of a moat dangerous principle and they 
are unhesitatingly opposed to any such discrimination. 

In regard to the apprehension that the operations of the Swedish Match 
Trust will bring about the establishment of a virtual monopoly of manufacture, 
■my Committee liold the view that such monopoly will not be harmful to the 
consumer, while on the other hand it is al'waya open to other interests to combat 
this monopoly on its o'^vn ground, if this can be done economically. We have 
in India large factories controlled by foreign capital m9nufaotu''ing cigarettes in 
India, and their products are sold cheaply enough. Similarly, with matches, if 
the Swedish Trust or any other corporation or individual can successfully 
manufacture good matches in India it is certain that the demand will be so 
great as to keep the price down to a fair level. 

As for the suggestions that Government should enter as a monopolist, or 
otherwise, into either the manufacture or the sale of matches, by its own agency, 
my Committee are absolutely opposed to any such suggestion, specially re¬ 
membering the quality and the price of French Matches which are a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

Letter dated SSth January 1928. 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber have considered the note 
of the President of.the Tariff Board. The match industry has benefitted by the 
revenue duty of Rs. 1-8-0 imposed since the last five years. My Committee, 
however, believe that a mere revenue duty would not be of any use to any 
particular industry. An industry if it stands in need of protection requires a 
protective duty either in addition to a revenue duty or in place of revenue duty. 
The main reason is thfit there is no security of protection in a revenue duty as 
such, as it is liable to change according to the revenue exigencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment. A protective duty on the other hand requires the sanction of the 
Legislature for any change, however slight it may be. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, are strongly of opinion that the present revenue duty should Be turned 
into a protective duty. 

2. The indigenous manufacture in this country has at present to face two 
tinds of competition, one from outside, and one from the Swedish combine 
established in India with three or four factories at the principal Presidency 
towns during the last three years. Protection of the match industry, there- 

IV 
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fore, requires that the imports should be reduced, if possible eliminated, and 
similarly the Swedish combine should have its power of mischief curtailed. 
The Committee, therefore, suggest that the Government should ask the Swedish 
combine to get itself registered in India in rupee capital with a stipulation that 
75 per cent, of its capital should be Indian-owned in its true^ sense and not by 
nominees and three-fourths of its directors should also be Indian, and the Com¬ 
pany must be required to entertain Indian apprentices in their different fac¬ 
tories. The Committee at the same time emphasise that Indian manufactiire 
should he encouraged to be more efficient and as efficiency could not be main¬ 
tained without competition, competition should be allowed in as free and great 
a scope as possible. 

S, The aim and object of every protective measure is to so develop the in¬ 
dustry as to make it afterwards able to maintain itself without any protective 
measure. The protection should not be such as to require spoon-feeding for 
the industry foi'iever. My Committee are not opposed qua, foreign capital but 
it must come on terms laid down by the Indian Legislature. 

4. The President of the Tariff Board appears to lay stress upon the revenue 
considerations. The total revenue from the duty on imported matches has been 
as follows during the last three years 

Rs. 

1924-2.5 1,13,91,275 

1025-26 1,13,18,656 

1926-27 88,63,592 

It will be found that the duty dropped down considerably last year and the 
problem is apparently troubling the Tariff Board as to how to get this loss to 
the Government revenue made up. My Committee beg to submit that these 
revenue considerations should not weigh at all with the Tariff Board. Their 
ciiity is to find out what protection is necessary for any particular industry with 
regard to which tlicy are conducting their enquiry. It is again drawing a red- 
herring across the trail to say that because the Government revenues are suffer¬ 
ing particular measures of protection could not be adopted. It is greatly mis¬ 
leading to point out to our attention merely to the income derived from a 
particular revenue duty. If an industry is afforded a satisfactory measure of 
protection the loss to the Government revenue will be made up in more ways 
than one. Thus the Government can get super-tax, income tax and the like 
ta.ves from a pro.speror.s industry which will also contribute largely to the in¬ 
crease in railway freight and forest revenue, pay increased cesses for loans etc., 
increasing the purchasing power of a large number of people enabling them to 
pay more in the shape of indirect taxation on different arfiicles, etc. These are 
different principles of protectionist economies and they apply to the match in¬ 
dustry as strongly as they do to any other industry. My Committee presume 
that they will meet with the accentance of the Tariff Board. 

5. The President of the Tariff Beard in his remarks while discussing trie 
method of ostablishing a monopoly in the manufacture and sales of matches 
assumes that the Swedish Trust backed by vast capital resources and long ex¬ 
perience of manufacture and controlling the largest and best equipped group 
of factories in the country can indisputably produce a standard article of good 
quality at a low price. 

6. These arguments can however be replied to by saying that if the Trust is 
so very big and powerful as to have successfully monopolised the Match Indus¬ 
try in various other countries and even in Japan, it is all the greater reason why 
we should try to get rid of it rather than allow it to have a stronger footing in 
the_ country. As suggested before, the Trust should be required to have itself 
registere_d in this country in Indian capital. A licensing system should be in¬ 
troduced and restrictions should be imposed on the production of different manu¬ 
facturers by assigning them a particular quota of production for each. The 
Siredish Trust will have to be given its own quota. My Committee suggest 
that this quota ehould not exceed their three years’ average, outturn in India and 
Burma and at any rate not more than 25 per cent, of present local manufacture 
and it should .also be provided that this quota as given to the Swedish Trust 
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should be reduced every year eliminating automatically the Trust in about five 
years, unl^s they in the interval comply with all the requirements laid down 
by the Indian Kscal Commission, considering the fact that they have created 
vested interest in the country by ei'ecting factories during only the last three 
years, that is to say their vested interests in the country are of a very recent 
growth. No licence should be given to any manufacturing^concern 75 per cent, 
of the capital of which is not owned by British Indian subjects and 75 per cent, 
of the directors of which are not Indians. The Directors should hold their 
qualifications in their own name and capacity and not merely as nominees. 

7. There should be a central sales organisation not nm by the State but by 
a Joint Stock Company which should be treated like a public utility concern. 
It should have rupee capital entirely in Indian hands and the Directorate also 
should be entirely Indian. Precautions ehould be taken that capital does not 
go out too much into the hands of a few individuals. This organisation should 
control sales of matches whether manufactured locally or imported. It will be 
responsible for fixing the prices at which productions of manufacturers are to 
be purchased. The price may be fixed’on the basis o£ cost price plus a certain 
percentage of depreciation and interest on capital employed. Such a price will 
have to be fixed for each manufacturer separately and my Committee would 
suggest that the period for which it should hold good should be three years. 
If any manufacturer cheapens his cost of production, he is welcome to do it and 
the advantage will go to him. 

8. In order that the sales organisations may not be a profiteering one, the 
price which it generally charges to the consumer should be fixed on the basis 
of expenses for distribution plus a certain percentage, viz., 8 per cent, per 
annum. The existing duty ou imported matches to be continued and may be in¬ 
creased if found necessary. 

9. The Directorate of the selling organisation should consist of :— 

(1) 1 Government officer. 

(2) 2 repT'esentatives of Match manufacturers. 

(3) 4 representatives to be elected by shareholders. 

(4) 2 i-eprcsentutives elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of 

Coinnierco. 

10. The Press Note issued by the Tariff Board suggests that on economic 
grounds the match manufacturing industry as a cottage industry will disappear 
through being unable to stand against the competition of machine-made matches 
which will have naturally a mass production. Japan may be cited as an in¬ 
stance of how match-manufacturing a<s a cottage industry will not be able to 
stand against the modern machine-made matches. 

11. The question of Indian States as far ae the manufacture of matches in 
their territories is concerned remains to be solved. It is a complicated question 
involving various political and other considerations. My Cornmittee while not 
giving their suggestiop as the last word on this question believe that there is 
a workable solution of this problem. What my Committee suggest is that just 
as the Central Sales Organisation is proposed to be entrusted with both the re¬ 
gulation of imports and the regulation of production and the regulation of sales, 
it should also be entrusted with the work of receiving matches from Indian 
States and assuming the responsibility for their sale also. Unless this is done 
the whole object of the sales organisation may be frustrated owing to heavy im¬ 
ports which may come in from unlicensed and unrecognised match factories 
which might spring up to a large extent in Indian States. 


Match Manufacturers* Association, Bombay Presidency. 


Letter dated the 27th January 192S. 


In continuation of my letter dated the 8th, December 1927, I have the honour 
to further address you on the subject under reference. 


s 2 
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The Committee of the Association have very carefully considered the proposal® 
contained in the Tariff Board’s letter of the 6th December last and have come 
to the conclusion that the Match industry cannot be developed on sound lines 
unless the present import duty of Re. 1-8-0 per gross is transferred from the 
Revenue schedule to the Protective Tariff schedule. This step will give the 
necessary stability to the industry, as a protective duty cannot be altered by 
the Executive without the sanction of the Central Legislature, while a Revenue 
duty is liable to be altered by the Executive and thus the Revenue duty eannoi 
■ aSord that security of protection which an industi'y in its first stages of de¬ 
velopment requires. 

The Tariff Board seems to bo rather anxious about the loss in the Revenue- 
sustained by the Government of India under the present Revenue duty which 
has the effect of protecting Tariff in reducing the import of foreign Matches. 
This duty has indirectly reduced the revenues of the Government of India, by 
about 80 lakhs. My Committee submit that though the Government of India,, 
while directing the Tariff Board to investigate the question of granting protec¬ 
tion to Match industry, have embodied in their terms of reference the question: 
of finding ways and means of recouping the loss that would be sustained by the 
reduction of imports of foreign matches, the principal consideration of the Tarin 
Board ought to be to investigate the main question' whether the industry fulfils 
all the three conditions laid dovm in para 97 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission and, if it fulfils all these conditions, to Report on the protective 
measures that would be required for the industry to be developed on sound 
economic lines. The question of recouping the losses ought not to weigh really 
with the Tariff Board in any of their inquiries, as it is an undisputed fact that 
an industry after being protected and developed is sure to make good the loss 
in a number of indirect ways and the improvement of the general economic con¬ 
dition of a greater number of persona in the country. The Committee have not,, 
however, lost sight of the possibility that in case of protection being given to 
the industry there is bound to he some loss of revenue and therefore they sug¬ 
gest that if the Government, in order to make up the revenue must seek relief 
from the match industry, the Government may obtain a Royalty not exceeding 
annas eight per gross from the Central Sales Organisation hereinafter referred 
to, provided always that- the existing import duty be simultaneously raised to 
the extent of such Royalty. 

The President of the Tariff Board in hie remarks while discussing the- 
method of establishing a monoply in the manufacture and the sales of matches 
assumes that the Swedish Trust backed by vast capital resources and long 
experience of manufacture and controlling the largest and best equipped grous 
of factories in the country can indisputably produce a standard article of good 
quality at a low price. Whereas my Committee do not desire to dispute 
their vast resources and their experience and capability in the manufacture of 
a standard article of good quality at a low price, they suggest that such vast 
resources are not essential to the manufacture of a good sound merchantable- 
match at an economic price. They further submit that such resources form 
a real menace to the industry in India, inasmuch as it helps the Swedish 
Trust to enter into unfair competition with the Indian concerns, who even 
with their limited resources are quite able to turn out such a standard of 
, article of good quality at a fair price and against whom the Swedish Trust 
would not be able to hold its own were it not for the vast resources above- 
referred to. It is because of these resources at their disposal whereby the 
Swedish Trust have successfully monopolised the Match industry in various 
coimtrieo and have secured a sound footing even in'Japan, that the Committee 
have greater rea.son to insist that the Board should not fight- shy of the Trust but 
shotild try to get rid of them rather than allow them to have n stronger 
footing and to ort-ate vested interests in the country. My Committee therefore 
suggest that the Board should recommend the introduction of a licensing 
system under which all the present factories should be licensed and that the- 
quota of each factory should be fixed according to the production and capacity 
of each factory. When determining the quota of Ambernath and other 
factories controlled by the Swedish Trust, consideration should be given to 
the fact that by systematic price-cutting during the last three years, they 
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have compelled the Indian owned factories to curtail production whereas they 
have themselves gone on increasing their own production. In the circum- 
stanoes and in view of the fact that their vested interest in the country are 
of very very recent growth, having been created by erection of factories here not 
more than three years ago, the Committee suggest that the average of their 
production during the last three years and not their present production—' 
should be made the basis on which their quota should be fixed and that such 
quota should be so reduced annually as to lead to their total elimination in five 
years, unless in the interval they shall have been made genuinely and effect¬ 
ively to comply with all the reqnirements laid down by the Indian Fiscal 
Commission. It is really a matter of regret that a foreign concern like the 
Swedish Trust should create vested interests in this country to the detriment of 
one of India’s main industries. India, as a component part of the British 
Empire, ought not to allow any foreigner to supply her requirements of a 
necessity of life like matches which in peace time she can with proper efforts 
manage to manufacture in all departments independently of foreign aid and 
supply herself. If possible, India, with her vast forest resources, ought to 
aspire to eater for the needs of the entre British Empire and make it inde¬ 
pendent of foreign matches in emergencies as well as in normal times. No 
license should therefore be given to any manufacturing concern 75 per cent, 
of the capital of which is not owned by British Indian subjecte and 75 per cent, 
of the Directors of which are not Indians. The Directors should be in their 
own name and capacity and not merely as nominees. 

The Committee further suggest that the Tariff Board should recommend 
the formation, with its own share capital, of a Central Sales Organisation, 
which should be treated as a public utility concern. It shall have rupee 
capital entirely in Indian hands and the directors shall also be Indians. A 
minimum of 25 per cent, of this capital shall be reserved for subscription by 
Indati Match Manufacturer and precautions be taken that the remaining 
capital does not go into the hands of a few individuals. It will be responsible 
for fixing the price at which productions of manufacturers are to be purchased. 
The price may be fixed on the basi.s of the cost price plus a certain percentage 
for depreciation and interest on capital employed. Such a price will have to 
be fixed for each manufacturer separately and .should hold good for at least 
three years. If any manufacturer, meanwhile, cheapen his cost of production, 
he may be encouraged to do so and to enjoy the extra profit. 

In order that the organisation may not be a profiteering concern, the price 
which it may generally charge to the consumer should be fixed on the basis 
of expenses tor distribution plus a certain percentage, viz., 8 per cent, per 
annum. The Directorate of this organisation should con.sist of 
4 representatives to be elected by the Shareholders. 

2 representatives of match manufacturers. 

2 representatives to be elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, and 
1 Government nominee. 

My Committee with a view to help the proper working of the organisation 
sugge.st that local advisory Committee in each Presidency town should be 
formed to advise the Cemtral Sales Organisation regarding the fixing of purchase 
and sale prices of matches. These bodies should consist of a nominee of the 
Government, a nominee of the manufacturers and a third member represent¬ 
ing the Local Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

As regards factories situated in Native States, considering the amount of 
trouble that the trade has already had through illicit rebates given to importers 
by some of the Native States, and the additional imposition by them of pro¬ 
hibitive duties (as much as 50 per cent, in some cases) on Indian manufactured 
matches entering their States, the Committee suggest that imports of matches 
from Native State,? into British India be made to pay the same duty as 
foreign imported niatclies and that the administration of this import duty 
OB Native State Matches entering British India be on the lines of the 
organisations controlling the imports of salt and liquoi- into British India. 
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Rangoon Trades Association. 

Letter No. bS-G., dated the SOth Jamuiry 192S. 

1 am ill receipt of your letter, dated 5tli December 1927, asking for ex¬ 
pression of commercial opinion on the Match Manufactui-ing Industry in 
India. The Members of this Association do not approve of Government 
mterferenoe in any form, unless it tmn be proved the so-called Swedish 
monopoly charges prices which may be considered exorbitant. 


'ihe Punjab Trades Association, Lahore. 

Letter, dated the 1st February 19S8. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 94C-A., dated 
the oth December 1927, asking for an expression of the views of this Asso¬ 
ciation on certain points arising out of the enquiry into the Match Manu¬ 
facturing Industry in India. 

2. In reply 1 beg to say that the papers have been considered by my 
Committee and 1 have been inatructed to say that the rncmber.s arc of the 
opinion that the Swedish Match Trust has undoubtedly obtained an almost 
controlling interest in the Match Industry in India. The reason for this my 
Committee thinks is not far to .seek, and lies in the fact that indigenous 
matches are of such inferior quality that they can make no headway against 
the imported article. No measures under the present conditions of the 
industry can slop the elimination of the smaller factories, and there is a 
daisger of the larger oiie.s also going to the well in time unless they are able 
to turn out an article as good as the imported product. The Indian, my 
Committee consider, has it iu his power to put up all the capital to adequate¬ 
ly finance the industry, and there is, they think, a collossal amouul of idle 
money in tliis country, and if ho has faith in his venture and a fixed inten¬ 
tion to produce a standard of quality that will compete on favourable terms 
with the Swedish Trust Match ho has nothing to fear. The inclusion my 
ConiTiiittee think on the Board of Control of one or two Government techni¬ 
cal and financial ox[)Orts would they consider ensure continuitj' of endea¬ 
vour. By thi,s moans the national idiaracter of the industry would be 
preserved, over-production avoided and Government would receive an ade¬ 
quate revoiiue from the iiiclii.stry. Until such time therefore as Tiidiii is 
prepared to iiive.st its own capital in the industry there seems to be no 
object in discouraging foreign capital. 

I am to .say that my Committee do not consider an excise duty on 
niat(;bes advisable until the Indian article Is able to compete with the 
Swedish in quality. T’rotcction, or any mosnsure to discourage tlie Swedisli 
industry, aoiild at the present time, or in tlie near future, have dis¬ 
astrous eJfects, and my Commitlee think that the Indian nianuiacturor 
should learn how to make matches before ho asks for .special concessions. 
This should not present any insuperable difficulty as under the tutelage of 
Ruroiiean exjiert.s the Indian labourers employed in factories should improve 
in their practical knowledge and skill and .should be better fitted To claim 
match manufacture as a national industry requiring protection. 

'1. My Committee think it is very difficult to pick and choo.se between ihe 
difl'orerit methods suggested by the Tariff Board. The matter is ouo for 
experts, but the compulsory employment of a large proportion of Indians 
and of the use of indigenous raw material .should be the .sine qua non or 
any scheme having in view the improvement of the matcli industry. Lot 
Government .start the factories .and work them under experts until such 
time as they are in a position to eompete with Sivedish luatchos in quality 
and then hand them over to Coinpanic.s or syndicates to be run ns private 
concerns. (Take the Turpentine factories as an example.) 
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S. The Genuan method also seems to my Committee to be workable,- 
quality and price control being an essential point of the scheme. Mass 
production in well-equipped factories turning out an article equal to or 
better than the Swedish is the solution of the difficulty. Until this occurs 
it is my Committee think futile to talk of protection and excise regulations. 

Licensing of factories will bo necessary with rea.sona.ble and workable 
conditioas—Quality, efficient equipment and expert personnel being the 
chief points to be kept in view. 


Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Lfiter. dated the let Fehriiary l9St>. 

J am to address you ns follows: — 

Without in any way going into the details of the question, the C<)mmittee 
of this Chamber wants to make a- few broad suggestions to the Tariff Board 
having considered both the qtiestionnaire and the observations made by tbe 
President of the Tariff Board on this subject. 

The Committee thinks that the Indian match industry satisfies the three 
general conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission in their rcjjort (para¬ 
graph 97). There exist in the country natural advantages such as most 
of the raw materials, cheayj and plentiful labour and a big market at band. 
The industry hag grown recently owing to the big revenue d\ity but it is 
threatened now by foreign competition and on account of internal competi¬ 
tion from the Swedish grouyj of match factories. If protected in its infancy 
it will stand open competition when it has developed and gathered strength. 
It will ultimately be able to produce the whole of the country’.s match 
re<|uirciiients. If any industry is to hare any protection at all, it must 
have an adetpiate measure of protection. What exactly will bo an adequate 
protection will depend upon the nature and Lbe circumstances of the in¬ 
dustry and in this ca.se the action of the Swedish group. 

The match industry of this country at present has to face competition 
from without as nell as from within the country. There i.s the powerful 
Swedish combine having its factories in different parts of India operating 
witli a view to secure a monopoly. Looking to the history of the Swedish 
Trust in other <'ouiitriea of the world, the Tariff Board is inclined to say 
that it.s presence is an advantage to this country inasmuch as it has up-to- 
riate mnehiuery, vast resources and exjicrience and in that it can he of help 
to us to better the quality of our matches. 

If the trust is so big .and powerful as to have secured a dominant interest 
in some Kuropean countries and even in Japan there is all the greater reason 
for not allowing it to have its own way here, its growth is recent and it cannot 
be reasonably said that any very old vested interests have been created. If 
the purchase of the trust be not passible a licensing system should be cstab- 
jj.shed for the match manufacture together with the fixing up of a quota of 
output for each match factory. In this arrangement the Swedish Combine 
should also bo allowed it^i own share of the total match supply (looking to 
their average of output for the la.st three years) with the stipulation that 
this quota should every year be reduced 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, thus 
automatically eliminating it in a few' years’ time. They should not, under 
any circumstances, ho given more than 2-5 per cent, of present manufacture 
and none in the future manufacture or (fxpansion either. 

Tlie Swedish Combine can continue here., if it elects to do so, provided 
it agrees to have a rrj])ee c.apital not less than 75 per cent, of it being really 
Indian and a Directorate not less th.an 75 per cent, of which is really Indian, 

There should ho a ceiitr.al sales organisation. It should be a Joint Stock 
Company with an entirely Indian capital and an Indian Directorate which 
should inclnclo among others one reprc.sentative of the manufacturers, two 
('f the Indian Chambers of Commerce through their Federation, and one of 
the Government. A f.sir purchase prica should be fixed taking into account 
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the cost of production, depreciation, interest on capital, etc., and it should 
be subject to revision every three years. If a manufacturer reduces nis 
cost of production in that time the advantage should be his. This organisa¬ 
tion should add to its purchase price the cost of distribution and have on 
that all a profit of not more than say 8 per cent. This central sales organi¬ 
sation should be the sole distributor of all matches imported as well as 
those produced here. The revenue duty of Bs. 1-8 per gr<^s which at P*"®* 
sent exists on the imported matches should be enhanced, if necessary, and 
in any case it should be removed from the revenue schedule and declared a 
protective duty. ' 

The loss of revenue to Government should not influence the Tariff Board 
as the loss will be made good in other ways by a thriving indigenous match 
industry. It will yield to Government an increase in the super-tax, and 
income-tax, an increased railway freight and an increased foreign revenue, 
etc., apart from the improvement of the economic condition of a large 
number of people and the consequent betterment of their buying capacity. 

The Committee of this Chamber agrees generally with the view of the 
Tariff Board that match industry as a cottage industry will gradually dis¬ 
appear in course of time in competition with the machine made matches on 
mass production basis- 


Tfas Buyers and Shippers Chambers, Karachi. 

Letter No. S3i, dated the Itt February 1928. 

In continuation of this Chamber No. 350, dated the 19th March 1927, 1 
am directed by my Chamber to state as under: 

1. In paragraph II of my previous letter cited above, this Chamber have 
explicitly pointed out as to what would 1^ the right angle of view the Gov- 
eminent sliould take in this behalf, which if taken the Government must 
needs encourage the match industry which is calculated to ultimately lead 
to the prosperity of the country regardless of its tempor.ary adverse effects 
on the revenues. 

2. In p.'iragraph TV of the same letter, this Chamber have drawn atten¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board to the urgent necessity of all possible protective 
measures to be adopted with a view to elevate India’s present standard in 
arts and industries; without which every enterprise in this behalf is bound 
to meet with failure as a result of confrontation from outside competition. 
Moreover, revenue duty is subject to enhancement or reduction in considera¬ 
tion of increase or decrease in the revenues whereas the question of a pro¬ 
tective duty is purely one for legislature. Hence the urgent necessity for 
imposing a protective duty. 

3. As regards the assumption of the President of the Tariff Board with 
regard to the Swedish Trust producing a standard article of good quality 
at a low price, it being backed by vast capital resources and long expe¬ 
rience of manufacture, my Chamber would rather use this very assumption 
as the best argument why we should employ all possible means to nip this 
monster in the hud, rather than allow it to gain a stronger footing in the 
country. In the opinion of - this Chamber a licensing system with restric¬ 
tions upon the production of various manufacturers will not fail to remedy 
the evil. Moreover, licenses should be restricted only to concerns with 
rupee capital and 7.5 per cent, of whose capital be of British Indian subjects 
and 76 per cent, of the Dideetors whereof he Indians as laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission. 

4. This Chamber further strongly supports the proposals of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, contained in paragraphs 7 to II of their letter 
No. 201, dated the 24th January 1928, to your address regarding establish¬ 
ment of a Central Sales Organisation which as suggested by that body 
should also be entrusted with the work of receiving matches from Indian 
States and of assuming responsibility for their sales as well. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 6th February 1928. 

I am directed to refer to your circular No. 946-A. of the 6th December last, 
forwarding a copy of the remark.? made by Sir Padamji P. Ginwala in re¬ 
suming the enquiry into the Match Manufacturing Industry in India and 
requesting an expression of the Chamber’s opinion on consideration of general 
policy and in particular as to how far it considers a system of Government 
monopoly in matches is desirable both in the interest of the industry and of 
the country in general. 

2. Generally speaking this Chamber is opposed to any form of Government 
interference with trade and industry which it hold.? should, as far as possible, 
be restricted to the collection of revenue. It would therefore be disinclined 
to lavour any of the measures suggested in the letter under reference unless 
it can be shown that the danger from the operations of the Swedish Trust is 
very real and that the Indian Match Industry is deserving of protection. In 
the opinion of my Committee neither of these contentions have been proved, 

3. The Tariff Board appear to be obsessed with the fear that the financial 
power, better oragnisation and superior quality of output of the Swedish 
Match Company is going to result in the extinction by competition or purchase 
of a nascent indigenous industry. My Committee consider that what the 
country wants is the best possible article at the lowest possible price. The 
ability of the Swedish Match Company to manufacture matches superior in 
quality to those of the smaller Indian factories does not appear to be disputed. 
The fear is expressed that the Swedish Match Company may obtain a practi¬ 
cal monopoly of manufacture. Whilst, generally speaking, the Committee 
are not in favour of monopolies, they would view with equanimity the supre¬ 
macy of the Swedish Match Company among manufacturers in India provided 
it turned out matohe.s of a quality and at a price to satisfy the demands of the 
consumer. The fact that the smaller and less well equipped factories are find¬ 
ing that their output is being eliminated from the country market by the 
Swedish Match Company prima facie shows that the manufactures of the 
latter are better and cheaper. The policy of the protection of an article in¬ 
ferior and dearer to that which can be obtained elsewhere by the consumer 
cannot surely be economically-defended, 

4. Nor ai*e my Committee convinced that the present policy of the Swedish 
Match Company is altogether detrimental to the interests of this country. 
As Sir P. Ginwala states on page 5 of his remarks it does not appear to be 
its policy to create an entirely foreign monopoly in any country in which it 
carries on its business. It tries to get as much capital as it can from the 
country subject to its own ability to maintain its control; it also appoints 
Indian Directors or Directors of the nationality of the country in which it 
operate.?; it will ohviou.sly employ mainly local labour and, as far as possible, 
use Indian materials. If this is so the factories under its control will un¬ 
doubtedly be more efficiently managed, employment of local labour will be 
regular and presumably well paid, and the tendency will be to prevent the 
growth of unsatisfactorily managed concerns which, as evidenced not only in 
India but in other countries, are more in nature of an incubus than anything 
else. If at some future time the Swedish Match Company attains a position 
of such dominance as to he able to demand its own price and is tempted to 
profiteer this danger will probably be met by competition from Japan, which 
country would doubtless seize an early opportunity of regaining the trade, 
a large portion of which was in its hands a few years ago. 

5. The Chamber is asked whether it considers that a monopoly in the sale 
of matches could be formed and, if so, whether such a solution would prove 
satisfactory. An instance of the successful working of this form of monopoly 
is quoted, but it is not at all certain that such a system would be a® successful 
in this country where the opportunities for evasioii are so much greater as in 
a country whose inhabitants are notoriously amenable to methodical regula¬ 
tions such as this would entail. Furthermore, an army of subordinate Gov- 
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eminent employees would be created throwing an additional burden on the 
taxpayer. In regard to the general principle of State monopolies the Chamber 
stated in evidence before the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee that it 
would not recommend an extension of the monopoly system, 

6, Reverting to the question of pi'otection, my Committee fail to see any 
serious reason in favour of protecting a local industry which is unable to 
satisfy the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of 
their report, inasmuch a.s there is insufficient raw material in this country 
to supply its needs and the industry is not one which will eventually be able 
to face world competition without protection, I am to add that in the opinion 
of my Committee the question of protection should be kept strictly separated 
from the question of making good the losses in revenue caused by the decline 
in the import of matches. Looking at the matter from the latter point of 
view the simplest and most effective way of collecting revenue would seem 
to be by means of import duty on the imported articles and my Committee 
consider therefore that it is desirable to retain some portion of the import 
trade or at any rate so to scale the duty as to enable the imported match to 
enter when the price of locally made matches rises above average world prices, 
thereby providing an automatic safeguard against an abnormal rise in the 
price of a commodity in universal use. 

7. I am to express regret at the delay which has occurred in replying to 
AOur letter. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the 7th Februarp 1928. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 94C-A, 
dated the 6th December 1927, forwarding a copy of the lemarks made by Sir 
Padamji Ginwala, the President of the Tariff Board, in resuming the enquiry 
into the Match manufacturing industry in India, and inviting an expression 
of the opinion of the Chamber on the points raised in these and in your letter. 

2. It appears that question.s have been raised, in the course of the Board’s 
enquiry, involving considerations of general policy. These arise principally 
on account of the activities of the Swedish Match Trust, which has in recent 
years obtained a dominating interest in the match trade of nearly every 
country; and the Trust is said to aim at a similar position in India, Refer¬ 
ence is made, in the papers, to the undesirability of allowing a situation to 
come about under which the Trust, or for that matter any firm, or company 
can establish a monopoly. As the danger of monopoly at present threatens 
from a foreign firm an excise duty on the foreign capital employed has been 
suggested. Objections to this course are the absence of data to show what 
amount of excise duty would suffice to prevent unfair competition, and the 
probability that the threatened imposition of an excise might re. 3 ult in the 
Trust immediately beginning a price war, or alternatively buying out its 
larger factories; in either case a practical monopoly would be effected and the 
special excise passed on to the consumer. There is, further, the possibility 
that the Trust, complying with all the requirements of the law regarding 
Indian capital, would not be liable to the excise, although retaining practical 
control of policy. 

3. To meet the .situation, the establishment of a regulated monopoly is 
suggested, and the action taken by European countries, with regard to the 
Swedish Trust, is quoted. The following are possible courses: — 

(o) A monopoly in manufacture and sale given to the Trust in return for 
an annual payment to Government, the Trust being bound to comply with 
prescribed conditions relating, for example, to the employment of Indians, 
the issue of rupee capital, quality and price of goods, etc. A system on this 
basis is in force in Greece and Poland, where the Trust has a monopoly. 

(b) A Government monopoly both of manufacture and of sale, as in France, 
This system is open to the usual objections to State manufacture,. 
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(c) A monopoly in sale, manufacture heiiig carried on by private agency .— 
Sales conld either be (i) entrusted to a separate organisation, or (ii) re* 
tained in the hands of Government. 

(;) Sales entrusted to a separate organisation, to which a monopoly would 
be given. Thi.s system is in force in Germany, the capital and control of the 
selling syndicate being in the hands of the manufacturers. Quotas of pro¬ 
duction are fixed for each manufacturer but Government retains the right to 
control the price, and also issues licenses for factories and extensions. A 
similar organisation in India would be difficult because of the great number 
of match factories avid the variation in their capacity ; the Board .suggests 
however that a sales corporation might be organised independent of the match 
manufacturers, the prices of its purchases and .sales, and the proportions of 
purchases to he made from different faotorie.s, being fixed. Until the estab¬ 
lishment of the corporation Government might admijiister the monopoly 
through its own agency with the assistance of an Advisory Committee. 

(ii) Government monopoly of sales. —^Restriction of raanufacture by means 
of licensing would still-be necessary, as Government could not agree to pur¬ 
chase to an unlimited extent; the price at which Government would purchase 
would be fixed. In selling, Government wholesale depots might be established 
or a system introduced similar to that of some excise departiueiits for the sale 
of country liquor; this latter method however is cumbrous. 

4. The Committee of the Chamber have considered it desirable that they 
should state, as they have done in the preceding paragraph, the courses that 
appear to be available on the a.ssumption that some such action is expedient 
to meet the possible danger of allowing the Swedish Trust to establish com¬ 
plete control over the match industry, and the sale of it.s products, in this 
country. But the Committee are not convinced that any of these courses 
will be in the best interests of the people of, India. They are not satisfied 
that, as a matter of general principle, ft practical monopoly is in itself neces¬ 
sarily an evil, provided that those in control supply the public with an article 
of quality at a rea.sonable price. It is only when those in control of a mono¬ 
poly abuse thei.r position and charge exorbitant rates without any intention 
of extending or increasing their business that, in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee, the need to interfere with them arises. 

5. llegarding the present question from the point of view of these general 
principles, the Committee are unable to see that any real reason has .so far 
been established for Government interference with the enterprise of the 
Swedish Match Trust. The organisation of the Trust is so extensive that 
they are able to supply the public with good matches at comparatively cheap 
prices, and it has to be remembered that the purchase of cheaper matches of 
inferior manufacture is not necessarily a matter of economy. The papers 
before the Committee recognise that the Trust, if it succeeded in establishing, 
control in India, would manufacture its products in this country from Indian 
materials and with Indian labour. Much of the capital employed would almost 
certainly bo Indian capital and with regard to the rest it is, in the opinion 
of the Chamber, to the advantage of India to attract as much foreign capital 
a.s possible to assist in her development. 

6. It follows, from what has been said above, that if, in order to forestall 
the possibility of an abuse of position on the part of the Swedish Trust, it 
Bhould be deemed expedient to adopt one of the alternative courses mentioned 
in paragraph 3, the one. ivhich the Committee of Chamber comsider V'ould 
perhaps be open to the least objection, would be the first, namely, that a 
monopoly in manufacture and sale should be given to the Trust in return for 
an annual payment to Government, conditions being prescribed which the 
Trust would be bound to observe. The objection to this course is stated to 
be that its adoption would mean that match manufacturing would cease as a 
national industry, and that, on greands of sentiment alone, such a proposal 
afford.8 no practical solution to the problem. The Committee are of opinion 
that it is possible to give too much weight to sentimental considerations in 
matters of this kind. The po,sition would admittedly be entirely different if 
the danger tliat threatened was that match manufacture in India wculd 
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altogether cease, and that India would therefore be dependent solely on im¬ 
ports for her supplies of matches. But this issue does not arise, for any terms 
made with the Swedish Trust would, as is stated above, provide for the conti¬ 
nuance of manufacture in India on a scale that would form part of the 
arrangement. To all intents and purposes, indeed, the industry would conti¬ 
nue to be a national one, for manufacture would continue in this country 
with Indian labour, Indian materials and, to a considerable extent, Indian 
capital. 


Indian Match Manufacturers* Association, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the 7th Fehnary 1928. 

Referring to your letter No. 101, dated the 26th ultimo, I delayed in 
sending you copies of the Report, asked for, waiting to have it finalise passed 
by the Association. It was passed yesterday at our annual meeting with the 
following amendments : — 

“ That the Tariff Board be requested to recommend the transference of 
the duty on imported matches from the Revenue to the Protective 
category.” 

” That the Tariff Board be requested to recommend that, for reasons 
already explained by the Association in their previous corre¬ 
spondence, the duty on imported matches be raised from Re. 1-8 to 
Re. 1-12 per gross.” 

“ That the Tariff Board be informed in the opinion of the Association 
there should be no control on the production of any match fac¬ 
tory, manufactured for export outside India.” 

Six copies of the Report as requested are herewith forwarded. 

Enclosure. 

INDIAN MATCH MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Report on the establishment or a monopoly of sale op matches, proposed 

BY THE Tarlfp Board. 

{Passed by the Executive Committee.) 

We, the members of the Sub-Committee, appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association to consider letter 
No. 946-A, dated the 5th December 1927, and its enclosure, from the Secre- 
t.ary, Tariff lioard, beg to submit the following Report which has been pre¬ 
pared after a very careful consideration of the various issues. 

Broadly speaking the following proposals have been made in the letter and 
Its enclosure, referred to above; — 

(i) The handing over of the monopoly, both of the manufacture and 
sale of matches, to the Swedish Trust under certain conditions. 

(ii) The establishment of a Government monopoly for the sale and manu¬ 
facture of matches iu India. 

{Hi) The establishment of a monopoly of sale to be entrusted to a sepa¬ 
rate Sales Syndicate or to Government, manufacture being carried 
on by private agency and production, etc., regulated by license. 

These proposals seem to have been suggested as simpler and more effective 
substitutes for those made by this Association and by others interested in the 
industry, namely, the imposition of an excise on the products of factories in 
India financed by foreign capital. But, in our opinion, tb"v .ar^ calculated 
to give rise to complications of a far more serious natur'' 
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It appears that what the Board apprehends is that the adoption of the 
Tneasures proposed by us would create difficulties in the way of realising the 
excise from factories liable to pay it. The buying up of factories belonging 
to the Indians by the Trust or the conversion of the sterling into rupee capital, 
which the Board apprehends, may give rise to this possibility but, once more, 
we cannot agree that the measures, recommended by us and endorsed by 
■every manufacturer, who has approached the Board for recommending pro¬ 
tection for the industry, will not be the best thing that could be done to save 
the situation. 

With regard to our particular industry everyone knows who the party is 
against whom we mainly desire protection, and knowing full well that no fiscal 
measure can work without hitch and risks of evasion, which may demand 
■further legislation from time to time, vve cannot consider that the measure 
proposed by us, which is on the lines of what is actually being done in other 
countries, as being impracticable. 

No legislation absolutely fulfils the object for which it has been conceived 
and if there may he cases of evasion it does not prove that the law itself has 
no utility and, in the same manner, we propose that our suggestions should 
be given a fair trial. 

But if the authorities do not approve of our proposals, though they are 
supported by the whole body of Indian manufacturers in the country and 
public opinion at large, we must, as a matter of necessity, have to seek solu¬ 
tion by other plans. It must, however, be clearly understood that if we now 
discuss a different plan we do so on thxvt understanding alone. 

The first and the second measures, discussed in the letter, referred to us 
■for our consideration, seem to have been dismissed by the Board itself, as 
being unsuited to the conditions of the country, and we are of the same opinion 
for "more reasons than those mentioned in it. 

The only measure that the letter lays special emphasis upon and dwells 
upon at a great length is the third one which promises to remove the danger 
of cut-throat competition. If prices are fixed, allowing a moderate margin 
of profit to the manufacturer and the oxitput is sold at a fixed price, it would 
■create the atmosphere of security for which the Indian manufacturers are 
clamouring all these years. It also promises to neutralise the risk of the prices 
being raised by any firm or combination of firms by the creation of mono¬ 
polistic conditions. 

But there are certain aspects of the plan, as presented to us by the Board, 
which cause us grave misgivings. If, however, the scheme is thoroughly re¬ 
cast altering the features we have reason to fear, it may be given a trial. 

The question of the creation of a Sales Organisation at once gives rise to 
a number of serious problems which should be very carefully considered and 
for everyone of which a satisfactory solution must he found before the manu¬ 
facturers may be expected to lend their support to it. 

One of them is that of fixing output for each factory. The matter has been 
thoroughly examined by us from various points of view, but we admit it is 
•difficult to find a solution that may eliminate every chance of hardship, 

It cannot be based on capital outlay; one manufacturer might have inves'ted 
a lot of money, but owing to certain disadvantages might have failed to attain 
a proportionate output. Another might not have been able to Command suffi¬ 
cient labour. And yet another’s difficulty might be due. to want of proper 
transport facilities and so forth. One, on the other hand, having invested a 
less capital might have had all these and other advantages and a larger out¬ 
turn in consequence. 

The equipment of a factory cannot either be considered as an infallible 
basis of calculation. There are factories equipped with second-hand machines 
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which are more for purposes of a show than for any practical utility, for, 
they often get out of order and cannot assure a fixed quantity of d^aily output. 

We are of the opinion that, as tlie best way out of the difficulty and as 
workable basis, not altogether divorced from what is equitable, one could 
ijccept for this purpose the statements regarding the capacity of the maximum 
output as supplied to the Tariff Board by factories. For instance, factories 
fi, B, 0 and D, in their written statements, mentioned that their capacity 
was 1, 2, 3 and 4 respectively. Now, assuming that there is over-production 
and the effective demand is only 5, the factories .should be allowed to manu¬ 
facture only 1, and 2 respectively. 

There is another point we must explain in this connection. Our original 
proposals sought to place certain restrictions on foreign undertakings in 
India. The proposed S.alcs Organisation, if it is intended to serve the best 
interest of the country, must provide for some such restrictions to be applied 
to these undertabing.s in order to give larger scope for the piu’ely Indian 
concerns to develop and expand. It would have to be definitely laid down, 
what proportion of the total demand in the country should be supplied iiy 
factories belonging to foreign capitalists. In our opinion, not more th.aii 
one-fifth of the total demand should at first be allowed to be supplied by these 
factories and it should be gradually reduced to one-eighth, .say, in course of 
five years, the purely Indian factories being allowed to supply the increased 
output, thus set free, or license granted to new factories, whichever course 
may be deemed best in the interest of the country. 

Another problem arises with respect to small concerns. The proposal made 
in the 9th paragraph of the letter, namely, that “ Such a system of monopoly 
presupposes that the factories undertaking manufacture are all well equip¬ 
ped and of reasonable size and it would, therefore, follow that the smaller 
factories would disappear.” This principle, we beg to submit, is quite un- 
suited to the conditions of <a country like India which has largo population 
and no foreign market for its manufactured articles unlike other countries 
with less population and a largo foreign market. India is industrially back¬ 
ward and this also .strengthen.s the po,sition of her small undertakings. They 
are, we beg to urge, the elementary institutions for the industrial education 
of the people of the country and, at the same time, they serve to^ relieve 
unemployment. On no account can we recommend any measures likely to 
restrict the field of small private enterprise. We have no unemployment 
insurance and our Government are not re,sponsible to the people to find them 
means for .subsistence. 

In these circumstance.? we recommend that on no account should the small 
concerns be made to “ disappear ”, but, on the other hand, they should be 
given every facility to surmount their difficulties, if possible, on the lines of 
what the Industrial Engineer to the Government of Bengal, Mr. S. 0. Mitter, 
has suggested In his “ Opinion on the possibilities of the developinent of Match 
Industry along cottage lines ”, dated the 10th February 1927. We should 
further recommend that in every Province the maximum output for such 
small factories and for each individual one of them should be fixed and we 
should provide a sufficient scope for them to develop. License should be given 
to them, if necessary, in consultation with the Indian Match Manufacturers’ 
Association in regard to the quality. 

The next problem is about quality, appraising and fixing of price. 

The following points were considered by u.s. 

Let the proposed Organisation issue 9 sets of common labels for three 
different sizes and three different qualities, assuming that the Organisation 
admits three qualities (namely, first class which, let us assume, would be made 
of first class white wood and would be impregnated; second class made of white 
wood and third class of coloured wood—it being definitely understood that 
chemicals should, in all cases, he first clas.s). Ijet it be assumed that we have 
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only four factories under the Organisation, namely. A, B, C and D. The 
Organisation has a register of factories in which it has the following entries; — 

Name of Factory, Registration number. 

A 1 

B 2 

0 S 

D 4 

Let each of the above factories use one common label for each size and 
“oue for each quality. But let the labels, issued to one factory, be distinguished 
from tho.se issued to another by a numbei'-mark, printed on them. For 
instance, A should have all his labels marked A 1, B 2, C 3 and D 4, signifying 
their respective registration number. So that if the quality of matches by 
any particular factory falls short of the required stand.'ird, it should be quite 
easy for the Org.'ihisatioii to identify the manufacturer thereof by reference 
to the Ji umber mark on the label. 

It might be said that this system would give rise to difficulties. It might 
he contended that some of the factories which have established a reputation 
for their output would always have the preference, consumers recognising 
those manufactured by these factories by the iiumber-tnarks and asking for 
them to the exclusion of all others. 

But the whole plan is that sales would be controlled and, therefore, the 
preference of certain brands would have no other result than that of causing 
them to sell out first. 

Since under the proposed .system there would bo no more danger of price- 
war, the manufacturers would have ample opportunity to improving the 
..quality of their output. 

If, however, any complaint regarding quality against any particular 
number or numbers was repeatedly received, the appraisers under the Organi¬ 
sation, who would have to be experts, would be deputed to inspect the factory 
or factories concerned, advise them in the matter and if they still fail to im¬ 
prove, it would be perfectly within the powers of the Organisation to penalise 
them. Rules, framed for the guidance of the Organisation, would provide 
for powers to deal with this and other contingencies. 

The next problem is the coirtrol of imported matches. In our opinion 
license to vendors selling the produces of Indian factories should be granted 
by the Sales Organisation and to tho.se .selling imported matches by Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the License Department of the Organi.sation. But 
in any case import should not be allowed to interfere with the Indian 
Industry. 

Finally, we propose to deal with the problem of the formation of the Organi¬ 
sation to be entrusted with the sale of matches. 

This may be considered as the most important question on the right solu¬ 
tion of which many things would depend. 

A section of manufacturers is of the opinion that it should be on the model 
of a limited company, it being hold by some that the shares should be limited 
only to manufacturers of matches, while others are of the opinion that they 
should be left open to the public. 

For obvious reasons, specially in view' of the further complications such a 
system would give rise to, we are not in a position to accept these views. We 
propose that tlie Organi.sation should have no other business except that of con¬ 
trolling the sale of niatche.s and that it should be composed of as follows with 
a preponderance of manufacturers in it: — 

1 Member nominated by each of the existing factories holding license. 
(It being presumed that a special Board be appointed for grant¬ 
ing license for the first time by Government as a tentative measure 
before the Organi.sation is properly formed.) 
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2 Members nominated by the Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association 

to represent the interest of small factories. 

3 Members nominated by Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association 

to represent the collective interest of the manufacturers. 

Director or Directors of Industries of the province or provinces con¬ 
cerned or officials of their Departments, nominated by them. 

4 Members nominated by the Federation of Chambers, 

5 Members of the Legislative Assembly, elected by the non-official mem¬ 

bers to represent the interest of the consumer. 

We recommend that for the whole of India and Burma there should 
three organisations, i.e., 2 for India, according to the constitution outlined 
above and one for Burma to be formed in accordance with the plan agreed 
upon by Government in consultation with the manufaotrirers concerned. 

In India there should be one Organisation in Bengal and another in Bom¬ 
bay, the two principal match producing provinces of the country. Factories- 
in other provinces would be given the option of joining either of the two 
Organisations. 

There should be a central Organisation, rejjresenfed by 3 manufacturer- 
members, elected by each of the two Organisations of India, and one by 
Burma. It would further contain two members, nominated by the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Industries, Government of India, 2 by the Federation 
of Chambers and two members by the non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

This body should ordinarily meet once a year in Calcutta and Delhi or 
Bombay in alternate years and would, among other business of general inter¬ 
est, allot the total quantity of matches to be manufactured by factories under 
each of three Organisations, it being understood that before it met the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should supply it every year with necessary figures regarding 
the maximum requirements for the following year. 

The Office of the Central Organisation might he located either in Calcutta 
or in Bombay which would form a part of tho Office of the Sales Organirsation 
of the Province where it might he located. 

To expedite business, the Sales Organisations in Bengal and Bombay, 
w'hich would necessarily be big bodies, would have a Working Committee each, 
consisting of not less than 13 members with at least 8 manufacturer-members. 
The scope of work of the Committee would be defined by the Organisation 
concerned, which might be modified from time to time in the light of experi¬ 
ence. 

It would be unnecessary to form such a Committee for Burma where the 
numerical strength of the Organisation would be too small to reqinre the 
creation of any Working Committee. 

Each of the Sales Organisations would have an office in charge of a salaried 
Secretary who would be assisted by a staff of subordinate assistants. There 
would be a number of appraisers and store-keepers under the Secretary who 
would be directly responsible to the Working Committee or the Organisation, 
as the case might be. 

To avoid frequent re-organisation of the Sales Syndicates they might he 
elected at as long an inteival as may be sanctioned by precedents in these 
matters. 

These Organisations would be vested with full powers to deal with any 
question relating to the control of production, fixing of prices for the different 
qualities of matches, granting of license to factories and vendors which would 
be done annually—settlement of disputes between their officers and fac¬ 
tories—subject to the condition that Government would charge an excise on 
the sale proceeds of matches at a rate to be mutually agreed upon, which wo\dd 
leave the Organisations sufficient funds for the maintenance of their various 
establishments and for meeting other expenses. 
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The Government would render all possible help for the formation of thft 
Organisations and bear all initial expenses to be recouped from the Orgaiii' 
sations by instalments after they had been formed and had started work. 

They should be recognised as .semi-Government institutions. 


66. (rAURTDARI LANE, CALCUTTA; 
The SOth December 1937. 


J. W. PETAVEL, (President). 

G. C. SEN GUPTA, 

(Bhagirathi Match Factory, Barnagore). 


T. N. GUPTA, 

(Karimbhoy Match Manufacturing Co., 

Calcutta). 


U. C. GllOSE, 

(Bangiya Diasahii Karyyalay, 

Calcutta).. 


S. C. BOSE, 


K. C. SEN, 


(Pioneer Match Factory, 

Duin Dnm). 

(Honorary Secretary)., 


Calicut Chamber of Commerce, Calicut. 

Letler dated lOlh Tehrvary 103S. 

Match manufacturing industry in India. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your circular letter No. 946-A.,, 
dated the 6th December 1927 with enclosures on the above subject. 

This was considered at a meeting of my Chamber held on the 28th ultimo 
and a copy of the resolution passed by the Cochin Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject was also read at the meeting. 

I am directed to inform you that this Chamber is also opposed to any 
fos'm of Government control and is in complete accord with the views ex¬ 
pressed on the subject by the Cochin Chamber. 

A copy of the Cochin Chamber’s resolution referred to above is attached* 
herewith for your easy reference. 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) Letter dated the 11 th February I93S to the. Tariff Board. 

I am directed by the Committee of tho Indian Chamber of Commerce,. 
Calcutta, to acknowledge receipt of jwir letter dated the 5th December 
1927, and to send to you hereby their views on the same. 

My Committee have very carefully considered the various points raised in 
your letter referred to above, and have arrived at the conclusion that, in 
the interest of the progress and prosperity of the Indian Match Manufactur¬ 
ing Industry, the present import duty of He. 1-8 per gross on matches should 
he declared a protective duty, as in its absence owing to the uncertainty of 
its continuance, the prospect of this promising industry will be seriously 
jeopardised. My Committee further do not understand the anxiety of the.- 


Printed separately. 
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Tariff Board with regard to finding out the ways and means of making up 
the deficiency in Governmental revenue likely to accrue from the diminished 
imports of matches owing to the progress of the Match Industry in India. 
What the Board should z’eally devote their attention primarily to is the 
investigation into the extent, method and manner of the protection necessary 
for the development of this industry on sound lines. The question of the 
method of making good the revenue losses should not at all be an important 
consideration for the Tariff Board. Besides, even though temporarily the 
Governmental i-evenuea may be decreased, it is quite clear that as the industry 
makes headway and becomes prosperous it will yield revenue to Government 
in various other directions, e.g., Income-Tax and Super-Tax, Freights, Forest 
Revenue, etc., and above all will increase subsidiary industries and the pur¬ 
chasing power of the people, which in turn will bring inore revenue from 
indirect taxes. For these and other reasons, revenue considerations should not 
dissuade the Board from recommending adequate protection to the industry. 
My Committee would even then suggest that to make up any deficit in 
revenue, the Government may charge an Excise Duty, provided that the 
existing import duty on matches should be increased at least to the extent of 
the excise duty thus levied. 

The President of the Tariff Board in the remarks made by him while 
discussing the methods of establishing a monopoly in the manufacture and 
sale of matches assumes that the Swedish Trust controlling the largest and 
best equipped group of factories backed by vast capital, resources and long 
experience of manufacture can indisputably produce a standard ai'ticle of 
good quality at a low price. My Committee do not agree with the view that 
such vast resources are sine gua non, for the production of matches of good 
quality, as is evidenced hy the fact that in India matches of satisfactory 
quality and at a fair price are produced by other factories who do not possess 
such vast resources. However, the case becomes all the stronger why we 
should try to get rid of such a powerful foreign combine which controls the 
production of matches in various other countries of the world, and which 
threatens the existence of the indigenous match manufacturing industry by 
various methods. 

My Committee would, therefore, suggest that the Tariff Board should 
recommend the introduction of a licensing system by which all the existing 
match factories in India should be licensed and a quota of production fixed 
in accordance with the present output and capacity of each individual factoi-y. 
Similarly a quota shall have to be assigned to the factories belonging to the 
Swedish Trust also. In their case, however, it must be borne in mind that 
their quota should be fixed not on their present output, but on their average 
output for the last 3 years, because it is during the last 3 years that, by a 
systematic price cutting, they have compelled the Indian match factories to 
■curtail their production whej-eas they have increased it. A provision should 
also be made for an annual reduction in the quota assigned to the Swedish 
Trust, so as to ensure its total elimination in a period of, say, 5 years. No 
new license should be given to any Manufacturing Concern, 75 per cent, of 
the capital of -which is not owned by Indians and 76 per cent, of the Direc¬ 
torate of which is not composed of Indians. 

My Committee are of the opinion that there ought to be a Central Sales 
Organization run hy a Limited Liability Company which should be treated 
as a Public Utility Concern. They are definitely opposed to the State manage¬ 
ment of such Sales Organization. This organization ;hn M be enl lrely Indir.i! 
in management and capital, and should control the manufacture and sale.s of 
matches, both local and imported. This Sales Organization should fix a 
price for the purchase of the productions of manufacturers, such price being 
fixed separately for each manufacturer and on the basis of his cost price 
plus a percentage of depreciation and interest on capital employed, provided 
that such price shall riot be rinreasonable having i-egard to the average cost of 
manufacture by Indians. This price should ordinarily hold good for a period 
of five years, and the benefit of any cheapening in the cost of production 
that a manufacturer may bring about during this period shonicl go to him. 
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The Sales Organization should not he a profiteering concern. The price 
of matches charged to consumers should he fixed on the expenses of distribu¬ 
tion plus a certain percentage no't exceeding 8 per cent, per annum. 

My Committee would suggest that the Directorate of this Sales Organiza¬ 
tion should consist of— 

(1) One Government Officerj 

(2) Two representatives of Match Manufaetiirers, 

(8) Four representatives to be elected by Shareholders, 

(4) Two representatives to be elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, 

provided, however, that the last named six shall be persons not interested 
in Match Manufacture either as Agents or Directors. 

The question of Indian Jvative States is complicated, involving as it does 
various political and other considerations. But to guard against the heavy 
imports of manufactured matches being smuggled into British India from 
Indian States or Foreign States, my Committee would suggest that Govern¬ 
ment should devise necessary safeguards and, if need be, impose a duty on 
such imports from Native States into British India, equal in amount to the 
duty on foreign imported matches. 


(2) Letter No. C. S/Sb, dated the Bud. Mareh 192S. 

As desired by you at the time of the examination of the representatives of 
this Chamber on the Match Industry question on the 18th February, 1028, I 
am directed to send you herewith the details of the Central Sales Organization 
Scheme proposed to fie formed for the control, production and sale of matches 
in India. 

My Committee have not been able to go into the details of the scheme with 
as great, thoroughness as they would have desired to in view of the shortness 
of the time before them, but thej- hope that the scheme as submitted will, at 
any rate, serve as a basis for the establishment of such an organization. 


Detml.'i of the Central Sales Organization for the control, pxerchase and sale 

of Matches in India. 


1. Name .—Tho propo.sed oiganization for the control, purchase and sale 
of matches shall he called the “Central Sales Organization’’. The term 
‘ Matches ’ does not include pyrotechnics. 

2. Head Office .—The Head Office of the Central Sales Organisation shall he 
located in the Presidency which has the largest production of matches in 
India. 

3. Directorate .—The Directorate of the Sales Organisation shall consist 
of 1 Government officer, 2 representatives of Match manufacturers, 4 repre¬ 
sentatives to be elected by the shareholders and 2 representatives to he 
elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, provided, how¬ 
ever, that the last named six shall be persons not interested in match 
manufacture either as Agents or Directors. 

4. Capital. — (a) The original share capital of the Central Sales Organisa¬ 
tion shall he Rs. 75 lakhs. 

(h) The original share capital shall he divided into shares of Rs. 10 each 
and the shares shall be fully paid up. 

(c) At the time of the original allotment, one share shall be allotted to 
each applicant qualified to hold shares and if the number of such applicants 
is greater than the total number of shares to he allotted, the 
allotment of shares between the applicants will he by lot. If the number of 
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applicants is less than the total number of shares to be allotted, the remain¬ 
ing- shares shall be allotted to applicants who hare applied for more shares 
than one and if the nnmber of shares so applied far exceeds the number 
of shares to be so allotted, the same shall be allotted among the various 
applicants in a fair and equitable manner,' 

6. 20 per cent, of the said share capital shall be allowed to be invested 
in by the licensed Match Manufacturing concerns, 75 per cent, capital of 
which is owned by Indians and 75 pbr cent, of the Directors of which are 
Indians. 

6. Qualification of shareholders. —(i) Only individuals will be qualified to 
hold shares in. their names. 

(ii) No person who is not an Indian and no private or Limited Companies 
of partnerships shall be registered as shareholders or be entitled to payment 
of any dividend in any share. 

7. Transfer of share, capital .—No transfer of the share capital of the 
Central Sales Organisation to non-Indians will be recognised, 

8. Voting power .—Every registered shareholder shall have one vote only 
irrespective of the number of shares held by him. 


Part II. 

9. Classification of matches. —The Central Sales Organisation shall classify 
the matches produced in India in 3 divisions. A, B and C. Matches manufac¬ 
tured from Aspen or similar imported wood wiil be put in ‘ A ’ class; matches 
manufactured from Indian wood, e.g., Geneva, Papita and similar-quality will 
be put in “ B ” class; and others which do not come up to the standard 
required for cla.ss “ A ” and “ B ” will be put in class “ C ’’ which will also 
include matches made from rejection splints. 

10. Purchase price. —The purchase price of matches of each class shall be 
fixed by the Central Sales Organisation on the basis of the average of the 
cost of production in that particular class which will mean the factory cost 
plus 8 per cent. Such factory cost shall include depreciation on machinery 
at 10 per cent, but will exclude any interest on the capital employed. 

n. Assignment of Quota. —The Central Sales Organisation shall fix quota 
for each licensed factory on the basis of its present output, except in the case 
of the Swedish Trust whose quota will be fixed not on the basis of their 
present output but on the average for the last three years; and their 
quota shall in no case exceed 30 per cent, of the total production of matches 
in India to-day. The quota of thei Swedish factories shall be reduced 
annually by 20 per cent, so as to bring about its complete elimination at the 
end of five years. The increased output thus set free by the progressive re¬ 
duction in the quota of the Swedish Tru.st shall be distributed pro rata 
amongst the existing factories. 

Where, however, the increased output is set free as a result of the in¬ 
ability of a factory to supply the full quota assigned to it, the same shall be 
distributed amongst factories w-hich are run with the greatest efficiency, 

12. Licensing. —^Licenses shall he issued to all the existing factories and 
no new licenses shall be granted for the period the duty on matches remains 
protective. 

13. Production and Sale of matches without license. —^Whosoever produces 
matches or sells matches, whether indigenous or imported, without obtaining 
a license therefor shall be punished with fine and imprisonment according to 
the laws of the land. 

14. Appraising of quality of matches. —The quality of all matches supplied 
by the factories shall be valued once in every three years and manufacturers 
of matches, the quality of which fails to conform to the required standard 
shall, after due warning, be penalised by the Central Sales Organisation in 
s\,ich manner ns they think fit. 
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15. Sale price .—The Central Sales Organisation shall be at perfect liberty 
To fix prices of matches in a manner calculated to bring to it a profit of 
not more than 8 per cent, on its capital. . 

16. Depots .—The Central Sales Organisation shall have depots for rhe 
stock and sale of mutches in close proximity to the centres of production of 
matches. 

17. Native States .—Matches imported into British India through the 
Native or Foreign States shall have to pay the same duty as is applicable to 
-imports of matches from abroad. 


Calcutta Tirades Association, Calcutta. 

Letter dated 11th Febniary 1928, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular letter dated 
the 6th December last together with enclosures as enumerated therein on the 
subject of the Match manufacturing industry in India, and under the direc¬ 
tion of the Committee of this Association, who have since been able to give 
the various aspects of the case raised in your letter above referred to, their 
careful consideration have to put forward the following suggestions. 

Briefly stated the main objects touched on in your communication are; — 

(1) to devise methods of preventing the exploitation of the country 

by a match combine, 

(2) to encourage the manufacture of matches in India by Indians as 

far as can be of indigenous materials, and 

(3) to raise revenue for Government. 

The Committee do not think that there is much fear that any combine 
■could raise the prices of matches in India to any great extent when Japan is 
■so near, but its establishment might result in a lowering of quality, the 
use of foreign material, and the discouragement of any efforts to develop 
local supplies of raw material. 

They further do not think that any action based on special excise duty 
against matches manufactured by Companies financed by foreign capital 
would be of any use as it would be so easy to evade. 

They are of opinion that the establishment of a Government monopoly 
either of manufacture or sale is objectionable on many grounds. It would be 
cumbrous, expensive, and probably inefficient. 

In respect to paragraph 8 of your letter the establishment of a separate 
sales organisation seems to the Committee to be quite unnecessary and 
must greatly increase the cost. In this connection they think it is inevitable 
that the less efficient factories (and in this category will probably he included 
most of the smaller concerns) must die out, -and on the whole it is an advan¬ 
tage to the community in general that they should and there does not, there¬ 
fore, seem to be any reason for making any attempt to preserve them. 

Manufacture in bond under Government supervision does not commend 
itself to the Committee. 

It is also to be stated that incidentally the curtailment of the number of 
kinds of labels would make no difference whatever for the labels of even the 
smallest used brand is printed in such large numbers that the initial cost 
of providing design, etc., has become negligible and the cost of the labels is 
just the printing and paper. 

Of the systems set forth in the letter for preventing exploitation the one 
that is in vogue in Germany seems the soundest, but the following sugges¬ 
tions which seems to this Association as being likely to help in attaining the 
objects desired are ; — 

(1) Standards of quality, particularly as regards stability, non-glowing 
properties, and strength of sticks, to be established. Labora- 
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torles for testing arc already in existence. This would prevent 
unfair (competition in a country whore so few aro educated. 

(2) All match factories to be specially licensed and license of any fac¬ 

tory to he cancelled without compensation if the matches made 
there arc not iimint.ained at the standard of quality fixed. No 
factory shall bo granted a license unless certain conditions (in 
which the provision of efficient machinery, employment of Indians, 
and use of indigenous materials wherever possible will be inclu¬ 
ded) are fulfilled, and any factory already in existence will be 
given time to comply with the new regulations. Conditions of 
site will also bo considered in granting licenses particnlarly with 
regard to climate, and proximity to cheap power and transport 
facilities. Probably the present factory Inspectors and explosive 
Inspectors reinforced by one expert would be able to efficiently 
control the factories. 

(3) An excise duty to be imposed on all matches. This they suggest 

may bo collected by making it compulsory to pi'int all labels on 
sijocially watermarked paper easily identifiable under Govern¬ 
ment supervision. Manufacturers may use whatever design they 
wish hut the labels must not be smaller than a prescribed size 
to he arrived at after consultation with inanufacdurers. All 
babels of matches manufactured abroad to be also printed on 
similar paper and the customs would not allow importation of 
any matches not complying with this condition. 

(4) An import duty suffic.ieut to bring the cost of imported matches 

equal to, or slightly over, wholesale selling price of Indian-made 
matches to be imposed. 

(5) Wholesale selling price to be fixed by Government, taking the ave 

rage manufacturing cost and allowing a fair profit on the capital 
involved, etc. Retail prices might bo left to find their own level. 
They are governed by local conditions of accessibility and demand 
and it would be difficult to fix fair prices under all conditions 
and well nigh impossible to enforce them. 

The Committee further think that some legislation on these lines would 
give the public a good quality article at a fair price, and prevent any exploita¬ 
tion of the country by a foreign or any other combine inasmuch as the Gov¬ 
ernment would control the quality, the wholesale selling rate, and the licensing 
of factories. The cost of administration of these measures should be very 
small and they should result in a very satisfactory revenue to Government. 
At the same time it would j)romote the use of indigenous material and 
encourage any efforts which may be made to make their extended use possible. 

There is one other point which seems to the Committee to require guarding 
against and that is the possibility of the Swedish or any Company cornering 
or obtaining control of any of the choiiiicals or other ingredients which, so 
far as one cun see, will always have to be imported. They have no knowledge 
os to whether this is likely to be a real danger, but it seems that this point 
is one that will require vigilance. 


Cochin Chamber of Commerce, Cocbiri. 


Tif.tter dated the 13th Janunrij 1036. 

With rcfeieiice to .your letter of iith Dec.-ember last I have the honour to 
enclose a copy of a Resolution which was adopted by the Chamber at its meeting 
field on the 11th instant. 
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Mati:li Man ufactIIml'I Jiidunti'ii in Inaia. 

“ Resolved to inform the Tariff Board that this Chamber is opposed to any 
kind of Government control over manufacture or sales. The evils of Govern¬ 
ment monopoly ore too widely known to require elaboration, but the best il¬ 
lustration thereof is probably offered by the French Match which is generally 
agreed to be an inferior and expensive product. The failure of Government 
control in Germany may also be instanced as a reason why its adoption should 
be avoided by the Government of India.” 

Tlie Chamber is of opinion— 

(1) ‘‘ That steps should be taken by Government to prevent the Swedish 

Trust exercising a controlling interest in the Indian Markets, at 
the expense of the Home Industry and ultimately of the con¬ 
sumer. 

(2) That the Import Duty on manufactured Matches should be main¬ 

tained, and that a duty equivalent to that on manufactured Matches 
should be imposed on splints and veneers. 

<3) That an Excise Duty—preferably on a sliding scale—be imposed ac¬ 
cording to the output of each factory. If this is done it would be 
necessary for Government to increase accordingly the Import 
Duty on manufactured Matches, splints and veneers.” 


Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter dated the 15th February 1928. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce has considered your circular lette? 
No. 946-A., dated oth December 1927, and I am instructed to reply as 
follows: — 

1. Generally speaking this Chamber is strongly opposed to any kind of 
Government interference with private enterprise in Trade or Industry (save 
of course the collecting of the necessary revenue) and it finds itself in 
hearty accord with a resolution just received from the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce reading: — 

“ The Chamber is- strongly against Government interference in any 
shajje or form until it can be proved that the so-called Swedish 
monopoly charges extortionate prices for matches to the public.” 

2. Another principle guiding the Chamber in its deliberations is the ques¬ 
tion as to whether all the materials for the manufacturing of matches aie 
easily obtainable in India or not. If the bulk of such materials has to be 
imported it is obvious that India is not naturally equipped for this industry 
and should not be bolstered up. 

3. Though it might be said that paragraph 1 above expresses the Chamber’s 

reply to all the “ illistrative views ” in your long communication (vide 
paragraph 10 thereof) the Chamber would like, very briefly, to make some 
observations on sundry paragraphs of your letter. » 

4. Paragraph 2. —There are many other industries besides matches to which 
fsuch a general dictum could apply, and the point need not be laboured that 
if the principle of Government interference is accepted in one, it cannot be 
withheld in others. 

5. Paragraph 3. —The experience of members of this Chamber is that the 
Indian made matches of the Swedish Match Company are always higher than 
in price than other Indian factories. 
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6. PamgrapJi 4.—To penalize so-called “ Poreign capital ” would b® 
detrimental to India’s interests and retard her progress in the considered 
opinion of this Chamber. 

To impose an excise duty on some factories, and not on all is merely to 
raise prices to the consumer, and not to increase Government’s revenues, 
which latter point is really one of the vital issues of this whole question, 

7. Paragraph 5. —The Chamber thinks you exaggerate “ the risk of the 
country being exploited by a single firm or combination of firms of match 
manufacturers ” and is strongly opposed, as mentioned at the outset, to any 
system of monopoly, either of manufacture or of sale. 

The Chamber would like to call attention to your remark at top of page 4 
with reference to a “ National Industry ” and to point out that until import 
duty was raised to Ils, 1-8-0 per gross, there w^ere no Indian factories, and no 
Match industry practically speaking, let alone a “ National industry.” 
Moreover, the Chamber questions if it ever can become a “ National industry ” 
for the reasons mentioned in paragraph 2 above. 

8. Paragraphs 6, 7, 8. —Being opposed, on general principles, to Govern¬ 
ment interference, the Chamber seems no advantage in discussing your many 
suggestions as to monopoly of jnanufacture or of sale, manufacture under 
licence, control of factories, sales corporations, establishment of committees, 
etc., etc. No such arrangements would in the Chamber’s opinion prove satis¬ 
factory. 

In fact the Chamber believed that most of them may he dismissed in the 
closing words of paragraph 7 of your circular letter under reply, viz. “ This 
method, however, might be considered cumbrous and unsuited to the require¬ 
ments of the trade.” 

9. Paragraph 9. —The opinion 0 |f the Chamber is specifically requested 
upon the inevitable disappearance of the smaller factories under any system 
of monopoly and how far such a result is desirable. 

If the Chamber were advocating any system of monopoly, control or 
licensing (under which small and inefficient plants would inevitably disappear) 
it would say such an end was desirable, because of the difficulty in controlling 
a multitude of small and inefficient plants, but as the Chamber is against 
Government interference in private enterprise, it has to say such a. result, 
is not desirable. 

Small factories should be left to themselves and to the competition of the- 
trade. Similarly, the minor question of “ the very large number of different 
labels at present in use ” is not a pioblem that should exercise the mind 
of Government. Nor, in the opinion of this Chamber, should the Tariff Board 
or Government worry about overproduction and wasteful competition and 
seek to devise means of securing “ a fair profit to the manufacturer.” 

The Chamber respectfully submits that such points do not come within 
the province of Government. They should be left to the market law of supply 
and demand and to the trade concerned. 

10. The safeguarding of Government revenues seems almost to have been 
lost sight of in the suggestions embodied in the long communication under 
reference. 

In fact most of them, as in paragraph 7 could be objected to on the ground 
that “ ibis would involve the organization of a new department on a some¬ 
what extensive scale and might be objected to on the ground of expense.” 

H. In conclusion I am to reiterate the view expressed in paragraph 1 
above and to impress upon the Tariff Board that this Chamber consider 
any system of Government monopoly altogether undesirable “ both in the 
interest of the industry and of the country in general.” 

I am directed to express the Chamber’s regret at the delay in dealing, 
with your letter. 
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Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

(1) Letter dated the 15th February, 1928. 

I am directed by the Committee of this Chamber to reply to your letter 
No. 94^A., dated the 5th December, 1927, forwarding a copy of the remarks 
made by Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, President of the Indian Tariff Board, in 
resuming the enquiry into the Match manufacturing industry in India. 

2. My Committee have carefully considered the remarks made by the 
President together with the proposals contained in your letter. In their re¬ 
presentation dated the 80th November, 1926 on the subject, my Committee 
explained in full how the Match industry fulfilled all the conditions laid down 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission and claimed that it was fully entitled to be 

■protected. They therefore do not think it necessary to go over the ground 
again. In order that the necessary protection may be extended to the indus¬ 
try, my Committee suggested that the import duty on matches, splints and 
veneers should be declared a protective duty and that the present rates of 
duty should be maintained. My Committee beg to repeat, with all the emphasis 
at their command, that if the interests of the Indian Match Industry are to 
be really safeguarded, it is imperative that the import duty on matches, splints 
and veneers, which ia now scheduled as a revenue duty, should be declared 
a protective duty. Otherwise there would be no guarantee to the match manu¬ 
facturers in India of the continuance of a particular rate of duty since a 
revenue duty is liable to be altered according to the revenue exigencies of 
Government'while a protective duty cannot he altered except with the express 
sanct!oi\ of the Legislature. My Committee suggested the maintenance of the 
present rate of import duty, vi%., Re. 1-8-0 per gross on matches because they 
believe that it is sufficient to give the necessary protection to the Indian 
Match Industry and that the fixing of the duty at a higher figure would be an 
unnecessary burden on the consumers as the Indian factories would then be 
theoretically in a position to raise the price by the difference between Re. 1-8-0 
and the new higher duty that may be levied unless some safeguards were adop¬ 
ted to prevent such a rise in prices. The questions now referred to my Com¬ 
mittee by the Board were not before them at that time. In view, however, of 
the suggestions inade in paragraph 7 below, which have been made after care¬ 
fully considering the present reference from the Tariff Board, and in ■view of 
the fact that the existing match factories in India are in a position to supply 
all the requirements of the country, my Committee are firmly of opinion that 
the interests of the Indian industry would be better served if the import duty 
is raised to a figure, say Re. 4 per gross, so as to render imports practically 
unremunerative. As the prices are to be regulated by the sales organization, 
referred to hereafter, on a certain well-defined basis, my Committee do not 
apprehend that the consumers would be called upon to pay anything more 
than a fair price and thu.s the manufacturers will not be in a position to take 
any undue advantage over the consumers. 

3. My Committee beg to reiterate their firm opinion that considerations 
of revenue should not weigh at all in determining whether a particular indus¬ 
try should be protected or not. They therefore regret to note that the Govern, 
ment of India and at their instance the Tariff Board also, appear to attach 
undue importance to such considerations in so far as the decision as to the 
policy to be adopted in regard to the Indian Match Industry is concerned. 
In this connection, it must be remembered that the duty on matches was 
raised to the present figure at a time, when the finances of the Government 
of India were totally disorganised owing to causes, which my Committee need 
not pause to discuss, and when more and more revenue was needed to meet 
recurring deficits. It may be pointed out that in the year 1920-21, i.e., before 
the import duty on matche-s was raised, tho revenue from this soxirce amounted 
to a little over Rs. 164 lakhs only. After the duty was raised to the present 
figure, the maximum revenue was Bs. 154 lakhs in 1922-23 which hae now 
gone to Rs. 88 lakhs and Government apprehend that it will still go down as 
the Indian industry develops more and more. While this is true, my Cora- 
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mittee fail to understand why Government should insist on making a poor- 
man’s necessity a source of substantial revenue. The finances of the Govern¬ 
ment of India have much improved now and they can therefore well afiord to be' 
satisfied with a comparatively smaller revenue from matches. My Committee' 
also beg to submit that with the development of the Match industry Govern¬ 
ment revenues will be benefited in various other ways. The industry will' 
require match-making materials in larger and larger quantities, most of 
which will have to be imported and the. Government revenue from the import 
duty on such materials will substantially increase. The industry will also pay 
income-tax, supertax, forest royalty, railway freight and etc. It will also find 
more lucrative employment for a large number of people, whose purchasing 
power will consequently increase, which in its turn will tend to increase 
Government revenues in various indirect ways. My Committee therefore feeJ 
that Government and the Tariff Board would not be justified in attaching, 
importance to considerations of revenue in deciding the. policy to be adopted 
in regard to the Match industry. My Committee therefore beg to urge that 
Government may be well advised to grant adequate protection to the Match 
industry irrespective of revenue considerations. At the same time m.y Com¬ 
mittee do not lose eight of the fact that in ease their suggestion to impose 
a prohibitive import duty on matches is adopted, the imports of matches and 
consequently Government revenue from this source will be substantially re¬ 
duced. If Government are not prepared to forego this revenue, my Committee 
beg to suggest that they may obtain a Eoyalty not exceeding annas 6 per 
gross from the Central Sales Organisation but such royalty should not be col¬ 
lected unless a prohibitive import duty is levied as suggested above. 

S. My Committee have given their careful consideration to the various pro¬ 
posals, contained in your letter to deal -with the situation created by the 
Swedish Trust. The Tariff Board no doubt recognizes that the internal com¬ 
petition of factories, controlled by the Trust, is even more serious than the 
external competition which the Indian manufacturers have to face. As, stated 
in paragraph 3 of your letter, this Trust has in recent years obtained a dominat¬ 
ing interest in the match trade of almost every country and its policy is 
avowedly aimed at securing a controlling interest in the ma.toh trade of the 
world. In pursuance of this policy, thei Trust aims at securing a dominating 
position in India, partly by elirninating the smaller Indian concerns by means 
of unfa.ir competition and partly by working arrangements with the larger 
Indian factories should this appear to be the most feasible course. Having ac¬ 
quired this control the Trust will raise prices in India, thereby exploiting the 
country for the benefit of foreigners. In view of the avowed objects of the 
Trust and in view of the results of its activities in various countries, my 
Committee feel that very effective steps'should be taken to prevent the. Trust 
not only from extending but even continuing its present mischievous activities 
which have prove.d detrimental to the interests of the indigenous industry, 
.^fter a very careful consideration of the various proposals, my Committee have 
come to the conclusion that the system of issuing licences for the manufacture 
of matches is the moat suitable. They believe that under this system free, 
competition between the Indian manufacturers will have a full scope, which 
will naturally lead to increased efficiency and in course of time the industry 
will be in a position to hold its own without any protection. They therefore 
beg to suggest that licences for the raanufaetui'e of matches should be issued 
to the existing factories and the quota of each factory should be fixed according 
to its production and capacity on the following conditions :— 

fli No licetise should be issued to a manufacturing concern, at least 75 
per cent, of the capital of which is not held by Indians and at 
least 7.5 per cent, of the Directors of which are not Indians. The 
Directors should be in their ow.n name and capacity and not 
merely as nominees. 

(Q) Idle quota of the factories controlled by the Swedish Trust should 
be fixed on the basis of their average production during the last 
three years and should in no case, exceed 25 per cent, of the 
present total local production. This quota should be annually re- 
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duoed by 20 per cent, eliminating the Trust automatically in fiva 
years, unless in the meantime it gets itself registered under the 
Indian Companies Act and complies with the requirements regard¬ 
ing capital and Directorate mentioned under (1) above. 

(3) Any factory would be at liberty to amalgamate with, or transfer its 
quota to, another factory except a factory controlled by the Trust 
if it so desires. This, my Committee believe, will lead to eco¬ 
nomy in production. 

7. As for sales, my Committee beg to suggest that a Central Sales Organiza¬ 
tion should be formed with its own share capital which should be treated as a 
public utility concern. The capital of this concern must be expressed in 
rupees, which should be held exclusively by Indians. The Directorate should 
also be entirely Indian. It would be desirable to distribute its capital In as 
many hands as possible. The function of this organization would be to control, 
and regulate sales of matches whether imported or locally manufactured. It 
will be responsible for fixing the prices at which productions of manufacturers 
are to be purchased. These prices should be fixed on the basis of the cost 
price plus an appropriate percentage for depreciation and a reasonable margin 
of profit. It will be necessary to fix the prices separately for each manufacturer 
and my Committee suggest that prices should be annually revised. 

To prevent the Sales Organization from profiteering, it is necessary to lay 
down that the price at which it may sell matches to the consumers, should be 
fixed on the basis of expenses of distribution plus a certain percentage, say 8 
per cent, per annum. The Board of Directors of this organization should 
consist of— 

1 Director to be nominated by Government. 

2 Representatives of match manufacturers. 

4 Directors elected by the shareholders. 

2 Representatives of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

My Committee further suggest that local Advisory Committees in each 
Presicienoy town should be formed to advLse the Central Sales Organization 
regarding the fixing of sales and purchase prices. These committees should 
consist of one Government nominee, one representative of the manufacturers 
and one representative of the local Indian Ohabmer of Commerce. 

8. There is one more important question which remains to be considered. 
The Tariff Board is undoubtedly aw'are that matches are being manufactured 
in some of the Native States and any scheme which may be ultimately adopted 
by Government will not be ordinarily applicable to faotorie.s situated in the 
Native States. My Conrmittee, therefore, beg to suggest that suitable steps 
should be taken to protect the industry in British India against imports of 
matches manufactured in the Native States or the latter should be persuaded 
to accept the scheme which may be adopted in British India, if it is feasible to 
do so. Otherwise the whole scheme will fail orsung to unrestricted imports 
which may come in from unlicensed factories which may spring up in a 
large number in the Native, States. 


(S) Letter No. GL!Hij27-28, dated the 29th February 1928. 

With reference to my letter No. GL/151/27-28, dated the 16th instant, I am 
directed to supplement hereby the views expressed in paragraph 7 thereof with 
regard to the formation of a Central Sales Organization. 

2. My Committee have indicated in the letter referred to above the broad 
lines on which the Sales Organization should be formed and the general nature 
of the powers and fvmetions to be entrusted to it. They however think it desi¬ 
rable to put their suggestions with regard to the powers and functions of the 
Organization in a more concrete form in order that the Tariff Board may be in 
a position to know exactly what my Committee had in view v^hen they made 
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their suggestions contained in paragraph 7 of my letter dated the 15th instant- 
The concrete suggestions of my Committee are as follows :— 

(1) The Sales Organization should be given a charter on some such lines- 

as the East India Cotton Association, Bombay, or the one that 
was proposex.1 to be given to the Stock Exchange in Bombay by 
the Government of Bombay in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Atlay Committee,'the idea being that no other Sales Orga¬ 
nization or agency could be started in the country for the sale of 
matches, or in other words, the proposed Sales Organization should, 
have a monopoly of the sale of matches in the country. 

(2) The Sales Organization should be the only authority empowered (o) 

to issue licenses for the manufacture of matches in the country 
(b) to fix the quota meaning the quantity to be manufactured by 
each of such licensed factories (c) to fix the price to be paid to 
such factories for their matches. My Committee have suggested 
in their letter of the ISth instant that prices should be fixed on 
the basis of the cost price plus an appropriate percentage for 
depreciation and a reasonable margin of profit. At the same 
time they are of opinion that quality must also be taken into 
consideration in fixing the price. This, my Committee are sure, 
will induce the manufacturer.s to improve and maintain the 
quality of their matches;. 

(3) Necessary powers should be vested in the Sales Organization to en- 

foree tlie conditions laid down under (2) above in case of breach 
of any of those conditions by any factory. 

(4) In extreme cases particularly for economic territorial purpioses, it 

might be found necessairy to authorise the Sales Organization tO' 
purchase some of the factories which refuse to or cannot afford 
to shift to more suitable areas which the Sales Organization might 
indicate. As an illustration, it might be cited that if there are 
more factories than are required in one particular area and none 
or fewer factories in another area, the Sales Organization might 
ask some of the factoriep in the former area to shift to the latter 
area if in their opinion it is found necessary to do so from the 
economic point of view’. If the Sales Organization is unable to- 
persuade one or more factories in the former area to shift to the 
latter area by offering a larger quota, a higher purchase-price or 
other reasonable inducements according to the needs of each par- 
ticuLar ease, the Sales Organization should have the power to buy 
up such factory or factories. 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore. 

Letter No. 1- — SS, without date. 

I am directed to refer to your No. 946, dated 6th December 1927, and to- 
inform you that this Chamber has given its careful consideration to the- 
various ways indicated by the President of the Tariff Bo.ard, as calculated 
to lead to a solution of the difficulties with which the Tariff Board is con¬ 
fronted in dealing wfith the case of match protection. 

This Chamber is of opinion that the activities of a powerful body acting 
as a Trust for world monopoly creates a legitimate case for Government 
intervention. 

This Chamber observes that the existence of such a Trust in India has been 
recognised and that an .attempt has been made to find a remedy by preventing- 
it from operating as such. A Trust w’hich endangers fair competitive condi¬ 
tions and is likely to crush an indigenous industry in its infancy must he- 
discouraged. But this Chamber does not consider that tlie -^ohulon lies in 
creating a Government monopoly of one kind or another. 
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The ohjection to a Government monopoly and the handicaps it involves, 
are too well known and generally accepted to need recapitulation or discus¬ 
sion. The second alternative of a private or public Syndicate with a sale 
monopoly or an independent sales corporation would be open to two serious 
objections. The first is that this very Trust is bound to play a prominent 
part in such a syndicate or corporation frustrating the very object in view. 
The second objection is that if controlled by Goverament, it would be open 
to all the drawbacks of a Government monopoly, whUe an uncontrolled private 
or public syndicate or corporation would essentially have a tendency to act 
as a Trust. 

This Chamber therefore considers that the real issue has been lost sight 
of and that the manner in which the questions have been put up for con- 
sideration is likely to cause confusion. 

The main point is that of protection and this Chamber believes that the 
necessity of adequate protection is not denied. This Chamber considers that 
the development with foreign wood of this industry in which most of the 
other raw materials are at present imported, cannot be calculated to make 
the industry indigenous or to benefit the country. This Chamber is therefore 
of opinion that such of the Match industry in India as is based on the use 
of foreign wood has no case for protection whatsoever, and does not fulfil the 
first of the three conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission as requisites 
of protection, namely, an abundant supply of wood in the country for such 
factories. 

This Chamber holds that such match factories alone as are entii-ely de¬ 
pendent on Indian wood have a real claim for protection; and that the pros¬ 
pects of the development of this industry in Burma and Northern India, with 
the use of local wood, are very considerable. This development must neces¬ 
sarily take some time and an effective tax on imported match wood with a 
view to discourage its use in any form is consequently essential during such 
period. 

This Chamber is strongly of opinion that if foreign match wood is not 
discouraged from entering the country, there can be no doubt that the 
Swedish combine must ultimately succeed not only in crushing the Indian 
factories using Indian wood but also in wiping out of existence even more 
rapidly those utilising foreign wood. Consequently any legislation which 
does not recognise the importance of taxing imported match wood, will fail 
equally to encourage the development of Indian match wood or to frustrate 
the designs of a Trust operating in the country. 

This Chamber is fully alive to the fact that a heavy tax on imported match 
wood would cause a sudden drop in Indian manufacture; but this drop will 
be counterbalanced by the import of finished matches, till such time as 
Indian wood is able to supply the requirements. Meanwhile the prices in 
India must be allowed to adjust themselves in the normal way without discri¬ 
minating between the origin- of capital. This Chamber does not consider 
that a heavy duty on imported match wood can affect its price to any con¬ 
siderable extent since the total requirement of wood for Indian_ match con¬ 
sumption would be about 3| million cubic feet per annum and this is a small 
quantity when compared with the wood supplying capacity of the Govern¬ 
ment and State forests alone, and if the foreign match manufacturers raise 
their prices unduly there will be all the greater incentive for the local 
factories to increase their output with Indian wood. 

This Chamber wishes to point out that its recommendations do not debar 
the Swedish Combine from working in India with Indian wood nor does it 
consider that such a restriction need be placed. But this Chamber certainly 
holds the view- that the activities of this Combine should be kept under close 
observance and if while working with Indian wood the Swedish Combine 
shows a tendency to eliminate competition by an unfair use of its world¬ 
wide organisation in pursuing a rate war. Government should check this 
by the immediate imposition of a special excise on the manufactures of this 
Combine. 
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This Chamber is conscious of the fact that there are several match factories 
which are badly located in respect of the supply of the indigenous wood, 
while others are extremely well situated in this respect and have a prornising 
future. In its opinion it would, in the interest of India, be a fatal mistake 
to handicap the promising concerns with a view to helping the badly located 
factories which must eventually drop out in the economic struggle. 

As regards excise on Indian manufactures, while this Chamber recognises 
that matches afford a c(jpvenient means of taxation, it does not approve of 
the question of Government Revenue being mixed up with that of protection 
in such a manner as to make the two interdependent. The two interests are 
not at ail identical, and it would be undesirable that instead of fostering this 
essential industry, its development should be jeopardised by burdening it 
with serious encumbrances. 

The vic»ys of the Chamber have been clearly stated above, and excise on 
local production does not appear to the Chamber to be called for, but it is 
nevertheless considered necessary to levy excise, the corresponding rise in the 
import duty must be determined with: due regard to the retail sale price of a 
single box, and in no case should the manufactures from indigenous wood be 
prevented from affording a larger in(iucement to the middleman than what 
would be possible for imported matches or those manufactured from imported 
wood. 


Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Letter No. G.-128, dated BSrd Febrmry 1928. 

My Committee have fully considered after consultation with local match 
manufacturers the points raised in your circular letter No. 946-A, dated 
5th December 1927. In this (ionnection I am to request you to refer also to 
our letter No. G.-261, dated 3rd May 1927, on the same subject. 

(1) My Committee are definitely of the view that the present revenue duty 
of Re. 1-8-0 per gross has very materially helped the growth of the indigenous 
industry and is absolutely required to be maintained at its present level, if 
not enhanced, as a protective duty, the need for the continuance of which 
may be reviewed at some future date. 

(2) My Committee are of opinion that a system of production or sale or 
both, by monopoly, regulated or unregulated, is extremely undesirable and 
on tlie other hand feel, notwitlistanding the difficulties suggested of price 
war and eventual unrestricted monopoly by the Swedish Trust, which contin¬ 
gency may, of course, be promptly faced when it arises, that a system of 
discriminating excise duty equivalent to the import duty might successfully 
be imposed on all foreign concerns engaged in the production of matches or 
splints or veneers in India. I am to advise that for this purpose a working 
definition may be suggested that any concern at least 75 per cent, of the 
capital, of which is owned by British subjects domiciled in India and at least 
75 per cent, of the Directors or partners of which are Indians, and in which 
nn adequate number of Indian apprentices are trained every year, may be 
deemed an Indian concern, due provision of course being made that the 
classification will be variable in accordance with transfers of shares made from 
hand to hand. My Committee are of opinion that the alternative suggestion 
of introducing a licensing system is unworkable and will lead to vexatious 
interference and restriction at every stage so as to impede the rapid growth 
that characterises the industry to-day. It is also suggested that the loss of 
revenue to Government apprehended in pursuing a policy of protection to 
the industry will be nothing compared to the advantages of establishing the 
industry firmly in the country. 

I am also directed to suggest the following methods of further encouraging 
the indigenous industry : — 

(1) That railway freight on, match wood and splints should be at fire¬ 
wood rate uniformly in aR railtrays. 
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(2) That the duty on imijort of heavy chemicals, which though used. 

for other manufactures than matches, are to he considered as 
raw materials, is to be abolished or maintained at a nominal; 
rate of 2i per cent, ad valorem. 

(3) That the Boards of Industries constituted under the State Aid to 

Industries Act in the Provinces should be liberal in granting 
loans to match manufacturing concerns. 

(4) That the Government would b© well advised in planting reserve 

forests with aspen wood, pine wood, and poplar which are consi¬ 
dered as suitable for match manufacture. 

(5) That the railway freight on matches should be considerably re¬ 

duced. 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin. 

Leiier No. 41173^ dated the 10th March 1928. 

I am directed by niy committee to invite your kind attention to the- 
necessity for protecting Indian match industry and for eliminating foreign 
imports. 

The proposed central sales organisation my committee suggests need not 
be run by the State but be entrusted to a joint stock company with Indian, 
capital and under Indian management. The regulation of imports production, 
and sales may be left in its hands. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi. 

Letter dated 16th March 1928. 

We are directed to refer to your letter dated the 5th December 1027,. 
enclosing a copy of the remarks made by Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, President 
of the Indian Tariff Board, in resuming the enquiry into the Match manu¬ 
facturing industry in India. 

Our Committee have carefully considered the various opinions and points 
at issue, but were ima-hle to come to any unanimous decision as to the- 
procedure to be followed with regard to the question of protection of the 
Match manufacturing industry in India. 

They, therefore, regret that they are unable to make any definite reply 
to your letter, but, in the event of any further legislation being introduced, 
or proposed, our Committee %voukl, doubtless, toke the matter up, and sub¬ 
mit its 'considered views on such legislation. 


Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

Letter No. ll-iS-M.O.C., dated the 23rd March 1928. 

i am directed to acknowledge the receipt of. your letter No. 946-A., dated' 
.5th December 1927, inviting the views of this Chamber on the various 
matters in connection with the Match Manufacturing Industry in India. 

In view of the importance of the subject and the variety of isstiea 
involved, the Chamber had to take some time to reflect on the points set 
forth in your letter. The whole question was carefully considered by the 
Managing Committee at their meeting held on 28th February 1028, when 
the opinion expressed by the members was in favour of allowing private 
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■enterprise to develop free from all reatriotiona liampering its growth. But 
in the case of companies to be started for the manufacture of Matches, the 
Managing (Committee arc strongly of opinion that they should be permitted 
to start work only on condition that adequate representation of Indian capital 
•and Directorate is secured in such concerns, and that they should also freely 
provide facilities for tlie training of Indian Apprentices in the industry. 

On the important question of the Agency for sale and <listribution of 
matches the Managing Committee are of opinion that this work be entru.sted 
to an independent (ientral s.iles organization, rather tlian adopting the system 
of Government monopoly for sales. Such an organization should bo an 
Indian Company with rupee capital. It will be an important duty of this 
organization to control the sales of matches imported or manufactured 
locallv and to fix the price to he charge<l to the cionsumer, etc. 

If the principle is accepted the other details can be worked out without 
much difficulty. 


Messrs. Martin and Company, Calcutta. 

-A.— WitITTEN. 

(J) T,etU:r Jilted iOih Oetohd 

With rcfereuce to the enquiry into the Match industry, and the local evi- 
douce recently given, wo have not been able to see a complete report of this 
but only the short iiow.spaper report; we have been informed however that 
some ret'creiK'e ha.s been made to a shortage of suitable indigenous timber for 
match making purposes. 

Should this inforinatlon be correct, we wish to point out that this evidence 
is not in accordance with fact-;. We are the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment of fiidia for the local sale of Andamans timber and in that capacity we 
dispose monthly of large quantities of papita logs to the local match making 
firms. Present deliveries could bo increased somewhat under the present 
8hip[)ing arrangements hut in tlie event of much increased demand further 
sliipping facilities would he required when there would probably be no other 
difficulty. Of course if a very large supply were called for then possibly the 
question of extra labour in the Andamans forests would arise. 

Largo quantities of papita are at present being supplied under monthly 
contract direct to the Rangoon match firms from the Andamans. In addition 
to this timber there arc other species suitable for other uses in the industry as 
dhup which is useful for match boxes. 

We are informed by the Chief Oflicer, Andamans, that the supply of 
papita is practically unlimited. 

If we can give the Board any other information on this head we shall be 
glad to do so. 


(2) Letter No. G. T.-362, dnted the 12t,h March 192ft. 


With reference to your request to our representative that enquiries should 
bo made as to the probable cost of shipping 2,000 tons per month of match 
logs to Calcutta from the Andamans, w'e addressed Messrs. Mackimion 
Mackenzie and Company who in reply referred us to Messrs. Turner, ^lorrison 
»nd Company, limited, the Managing Agents of the Asiatic Steamship 
Compativ who maintain the present service. 
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We had also addressed this firm who replied that they had no small 
steamer available but that they could ofier a large steamer if a guarantee of 
a full cargo could be given, which would amount to 5,000 tons, in which 
case 4 or 5 trips per annum could be made to give the required total; the 
freight quoted is Rs. 20. 

Messrs. James Finlay for the Clan Line have referred the matter to the 
owners in London. 

The shipments suggested by Messrs. Turner Morrison are not very satis¬ 
factory as the logs would deteriorate through storage and also a large storage 
space would be necessary which would add to the cost while the freight 
quoted of Bs. 20 compares with the present rate of Rs. 12-8. 

Regarding present prices of logs and your suggestion that they could be 
sold at Bs. 40 we circularised the local match making firms and ofiered 
them fresh logs at this price, less Rs. 5 for a minimum of 100 tons but the 
Western India Company were the only firm who replied and they took 100 
tons at this price. 
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MESSRS. MARTIN AND COMPANY. 

B.—OxAL. 

Evidence of Mr. F. A. HUTCHINSON recorded at Calcutta 
on Tuesday, the 14th February, 1928. 


Solf> of Gove.inmeni timher. 

Frf.ti(lKnt.--Yon are omploytxl hy Messrs. Martin <S- Co. 

Mr. Svtchinson. —^Yes. 

President.- -That Company has a contract with the Government of India 
for the sale of Government timber from the Andamans. 

Mr. Ilidchinson.- -Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is this timber sold by Messrs. Martin & Co. or by a subsi¬ 
diary company of which Messrs. Martin &■ Co. are the managing agents P 

Mr. Tlrttchinson.. —Messrs. Martin Co. are the firm. There is no subsi¬ 
diary company. 

President.- -Under the terms of that contract, I understand that you are 
to take all the Government timber from the Andamans. 

Mr, Hutchinson. —Yes, to sell locally. 

President. —Who arranges for the freight? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. 

President. —Have you to make arrangements on your own? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —It is done between Government and Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co. who are the agents of the Asiatic Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany. We have nothing to do with that. 

President. —Do you get a c. i. f. t'l'ice from Government or how do you 
purchase? 

Mr. Hutchinson. — We do not purchase, if wo get an enquiry for instance 
for any kind of timber we wire to the Chief Forest Officer at I'ort Blair and 
.see if he could .supply and if so what the c. i. f. price would be. 

Pre.udent. —When it arrives here, you take delivery of it? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —We do it or we arrange Avith the huyer to take it up. 

President. —Do you merel.v take orders or do you also carry stocks? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —We carry stocks say up to l.(KX) tons of logs and squai'es, 
but that is not all match timber. 

President. —You warchouso the logs, etc., do you? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes, at Shalimar. 

Mr. Sfothias .—Do yo\i charge Government any cojnmission? 

Mr. Hutehinson .—Yes, we do. 

President. —You get a commission and at the same time you get a price. 
When .von get a commission, ordinarily you arc not concerned with the 
price and Avhen you fix your own price, you do not get a commission. That 
is the ordinary practice. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Speaking generally. Unlcs.s it is a direct sals for deli¬ 
very ex-sliip, we knoAv Avhat the price is. 

President. —Supposing you got a direct order, you send that to the Chief 
Forest Officer and ask him to .supply the timber. He quotes you a e.i.f. 
price. To that, you add your commission? 

Mr. Hutehinson. —No. 

Fre.sident.— \ou take your commission from Government. 

Mr. Hut ihiiisi.u. -Yls. 
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Vresidcnt. —And you make a profit between the c.i.i, price quoted to you 
by the Chief Forest Officer and the price at which you sell to your customer. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Do you moan we might make a profit? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. If we get more it is so much bettor for Govern¬ 
ment and indirectly so much better for us because we will get more in the 
shape of commission. 

7)r. Maithni. —When you sell it in Calcutta, what do you add to the 
c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Just the cost of landing, unless the buyer takes deli¬ 
very from the ship. 

Mr. Mathias. —-What commission do you got? 

Mr. Hutchinson.--It is based on a sliding scale. For a turnover not ex 
ceeding Rs. 40,000, we get 5 per cent., for an excess up to Rs. 60,000, 4 pei 
cent., up to Rs. 75,000, 3 per cent., over Rs. 75,000, per cent. 

President. —When you carry stocks, you do so at Government risk. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Ye-s. 

President. —You are not doing business in tho ordinary way. It is purely 
on a commission basis; is it not? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Purely as agents for Government. 

Presideid. —1 misunderstood the position. You have rei-eived certain 
consignments of papita ? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —^Yos. 

President. —Raring last year? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. 

President. —How many thousand tons did you get? 

Mr. —Approximately 2,000 tons. 

President. —What time of the year was it? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —rAll the year from January to December, 

President. —Were yoii able to dispose of as it came or did you have to 
stock it? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —It was all disposed of up to about August. Then, we 
began to accumulate .stocks; for some reason or other sales declined and in 
fact stopped altogether. 

Price of wood. 

President. —What was the price which yon were realising in August? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Rs. 50 to Rs. -55. 

President. —What wood was that? 

Mr. H utchiitson .—Papita. 

Mr. Mathias. —Did you ask as much as Rs. 60? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. 

Mr. Mathias.—Somo of the factories told us that you asked Rs, 60. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I'know a firm that bought it at Rs. 60 from another firm 
to whom we had sold it. 

Dr. Matthai.--Did you sell BakotaP 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. We do sell when we get any. 

Dr. Matthai. —At what price? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —At Rs. 60 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you sell Dhup? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Not much. 

President.--You think that Rs. 50 to Rs. 53 is the price that Government 
ought to get. 
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Mr. EuiMnson.—Tha.t I cannot say. The Chief Forest Officer knows 
the cost of extracting it. 

Presiduni. —The Chief Forest Officer has given us his c.i.f. price as 
Rs. 37-8-0. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —He told us that his price was Rs. 80 plus Rs. 12-8-0 
for freight. 

President. —You got Rs, 55 a ton for Government. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes, for a part of the consignment. 

President. —^What stocks have yon got now? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —About 500 tons. 

President. —Is that now saleable? 1 understand that it deteriorated so 
much that you cannot sell it. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —T don’t suppose that some of it is of much use any 
more for m.atches. But I have just offered about 200 tons at Rs. 40 a ton to 
get rid of the stock, to be sawn for planks. 

President. —You might have sold all your wood if you had reduced your 
price. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I would just now sell the whole lot at Rs. 46 a ton if 
I could do so. 

Mr. Mathias. —How long has it been in stock? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Since January. Of this, 250 tons is perfectly good. 

Mr. Mathias. —We have been told that some of the papita has dried and 
is not very satisfactory. 

Mr. Hutchinson.-yWhenevor a complaint has been made, I hove always 
gone to the factory and made some allowance. I have done so on several 
occasions, 

Mr. Mathias. —It may happen that no allowance will compensate for the 
use of a very dry wood. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —They go to the dep6t and select the wood themselves. 

Mr. Mathias. —Would it not be more paying if you got rid of your supplies 
as they came by charging Rs. 40 a ton all the year round? Taking a long 
view you may eventually have to compete on the basis of the price of aspen 
in Sweden, if the match industry is to establish itself. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —The Chief Forest Officer wants to get as much as he 
ean. If his cost is Rs. 42-8-0, it does not leave much margin. 

Mr. Mathias. —These are the figures he gave us yesterday: — 

Rs. A. F. 

Cost of extraction.14 8 0 

Royalty.6 0 0 

Freight ........ 12 8 0 

Commission ....... 180 

So that, if you get Rs. 40 a ton, it would be a profitable business for Govern¬ 
ment and you -would be able to get rid of your stock immediately. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —As soon as a consignment arrives, if a man comes 
along and offers me a lower rate, say, Rs. 35 or Rs. 40 a ton, 1 am not 
anxious to accept the offer at the moment because I may find somebody who 
will pay me a little more. 

Presidesii.- -So far as match manufacture is concerned, this wood does 
not improve b 3 ' keeping. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Certainly not. I agree with you there. 

President. —The position is this. Of course if you find other uses for 
that wood, it is a different matter. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —There are other uses for that timber. 
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President. —If there are, then that wood would not be considered very 
economical for match manufacture. If higher prices could be obtained fc'. 
the same class of wo<k 1 from other people, then from the point of view '.jt 
match manufacturers this wood is no good for them. 

Mr, Hutchinson. —I admit that there is probably a bigger outlet for that 
particular timber in match making. 

Mr, Mathias. —Would it not be bettor to sell that wood, as it comes, at 
Rs. 40 a ton? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —T should be extremely pleased to, if the Chief Forest 
Officer had no objection. 

President, —Does Government give you any order as to the price? 

Mr. Hutchin!<on. —Except as I say the Chief Forest Officer usually quotes 
a price which is the minimum and he expects us to get a little more if we 
can. 

Mr. Mathia,s. —It is within the province of the Commission Agents to urge 
that it is necessary for Government to reduce the price. 

Mr. Hu-tchinson. —We have written to the Forest Department in the Anda¬ 
mans on several occasions. 

Mr. Mathias. —We have pointed out the matter to Mr. Bonnington. I 
daresay that if you write to him again, you will receive a sympathetic res¬ 
ponse. 

Mr. Huichinson. —Yes. 

President. —Your interest comes into conflict with that of the match manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. 

President. —The higher the price you get, the better for you, because you 
get more profits. 

Mr, Hutchinson. —That is the whole point. 

President. —It is not for us to say anything, but it does seem to me that 
if Government want to encourage Lho match manufuciture in this country, 
it is not a good policy. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —If that is the intention of Government and if they 
want us to sell at Its. 40 a ton, we will do so. 

Mr. Mathias.' —It is advantageous from your point of view because you 
will be able to gel rid of your .supplies as they arrive. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes, not only from our point of view but from every 
point of view it is better to get riel of it quickly. 

Mr, Mathias. —It means less return per ton but more outturn. 

Mr. Hutchinson,- -Wo (uirry a fair amount of stock of much more valu¬ 
able timber such a.s padauk, the price of which is Rs. 140 a ton. A large- 
amount of our space is now taken up by papita. For storing one ton of 
wood, we require about 50 square feet approximately. The .space is valunbler 
and so it is to our interest to see jjapita .sold as soon as possible. 

President. —Do you charge Government for warehousing? 

Mr. Hutchinson,- - Govermnent jjay all the cost. 

President. —How does it work out? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —We have 117 cottalis, costing approximately about 
Rs. 2 per cotlah. We pay municipal taxes of about Rs. 375 quarterly, or 
a little over Rs. 100 a month. We have also a high land area of 177 cottahs 
costing us Rs. 6 per cotlah for storing scantlings. 

Rre.tidfipif.- -Supposing you had to stock KX) tons for one mouth how much, 
would you charge Government P 

Mr. Hutchinson, —AVe should not charge them anything. They have got 
their own land. 

President. —Is it Government land? 
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Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes, or rather rented by Gorernment. 

President. —Do they pay municipal taxes? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes, 

President. —What would the charges above land come to per hundred tonsr 

Mr. Hutchison. —Fixed rent including high land is Ks. 1,100 and taxes 
come to a little over Rs. 100—about Rs. 1,300 in all. 

President. —For 100 tons? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —^For any quantity up to available space. 

President. —T really want to understand how much it costs Government 
to stock 100 tons of this class of wood for ono month because I want to 
understand whether you really have got a bettor price by selling at Rs. ^ 
per ton than'you would have got Government by selling it at Rs. 40 in 
August. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —How am T to tell you? 

Mr, Mathias. —Your fixed charges come to Rs. 1 ,.300. 

Mr. nutckin.son. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias.-■'Wha.t is the capacity of the storage? How raucsh can you 
stock at one time? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —.500 tons. 

Mr. Mathias. —Tt comes to Rs. 2-6 per year per ton, or 2 or 3 annas a 
month. 

Mr. Hutchin.son. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you take any paticular precautions when you store your 
wood to keep the sap in the wood? 

Mr, Hutchinson. —The majority of the wood is stored in water subject 
to the rise and fall of the tide at the time. 

President, —Do you get regular enquiries from match manufacturers? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Not recently; not since August. 

Pre.ndent.—Tthe reason seems to be this. At present the price of geiiwa 
which they use varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 and they seem to get pretty 
regular supplies. The price goes up a little in the monsoon. Whereas your 
rates are higher and at the .same time your supplies are not as regular. 
Therefore it stand.s to reason that they should fight shy of you. 

Mr. Hutchinson.--Om- supplies can be regular. We keep the Chief Forest 
Officer informed as to how the supplies are going. In this particular instance, 
our supplies are based on our sale.s. If .sales fall off, as they have fallen off 
recently, we don’t order more. 

President.—Sides have fallen off because your price is higher and your 
.supplies are small for their requirements. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —T don’t think so. We have sold to lots of people at 
Rs. 4.5 per ton, 

Mr. Mathias. —Now that they don’t go to you tor this wood, it shows 
that the price is too high. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —If they came along and said that the price was loo 
high, I .should immediately write to the Chief Forest Officer. 

President. —There was some correspondence between you and some of 
the match factorie.s, wasn’t there? 

Mr. HuirMnson. —^That is quite correct. 

Mr. Mathias. —They produced your letter. When they went to you, you 
refused to sell it at less than Rs. 55; that was what they told us. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Possibly we did, in view of the Chief Foi'est Officer’s 
request that we should try and get more for it. Also co7isidering that at 
one time there was a shortage of other suitable species, but I have offered 
it to lots of people at Rs. 40, net the fresh wood hut the accumulation of the 
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last couple of months because, as 1 pointed out, it was inteT’fering with our 
stocks of more valuable timber. 

Prendent. —If you had offered it- at Rs. 40 a ton when it arrived you 
would probably find them ready to buy them all if you keep it for two or 
three months in the hope of getting Rs. 6 more and the quality deteriorates 
uaturally they would not offer you Rs. 40. 

Mr. Hvtchinson ,—I am prepared to sell it at Rs. 40 as soon as it is 
landed. 

President. —There are three things which are of importance from their 
point of view, firstlj' the .supply should be regular. 

Mr. Hnieliinson.- It can be. 

I'ro.sident.■ Secondly, the wood should be fairly fresh. 

Mr. Uulchinson. —Yes. 

President. —And the third point is that the price should compare favour¬ 
ably with classes of wood, such as gonwa. If you are doing business, you 
have to accept these three principles. If you don’t, then of course there 
will be no sale. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I quite follow. 

Pre.ddent. —You think it might he possible, - supposing you get regular 
supplies from the Andamans, to sell it at about Rs. 40 a ton? 

Mr. Hutehiii.'ion.- If the Andaman Pore,st Officer says yes, then it rs 
possible. 

President. —You have got the same e.i.f, price as before? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. We ran sell it at Rs. 40. 

President. —Do Mos.srs, Martin & Co. do any chartering business? 

Mr. Hvlchinson. —No. 

President. —The point arises in this way. Supposing wo found that there 
were 30.(K)0 or 40.(X)0 toms of suitable match wood in the Andamans and that 
there was a demand for that timber here, would you bo able to make shipping 
arrangements? 

Mr. Hutchm-uin. —That 1 am afraid I cannot say. 

President. —h’or say 2,000 to 3,CK)0 tons a month regularly? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —That 1 cannot tell you. If we did it we should have 
TO enquire from the shipping companies as to whether they could take up 
the business. As n rule in regard to the .Andamans timber the shipping is 
nut arranged by us at all. 

President.--1 am asking you. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —1 do not know if we could interfere. 

President. —You arc Government agents. -At present the Government 
shipping capacity is limited by the one ship that it runs. Sui)posing Govern¬ 
ment said “ here are 30,000 tons of this class of wood which wo want to 
di.spose of and for which there is a market in C.alouttn, will you be able to 
make arrangonients ” ? 

Mr. Hutchinson, —Naturally we would try. 

President. —H.ave you ever considered the (luestion as to what the freight 
would be? 

Mr. IIiitchvn.-iO:n.-- We never hud any reason to. 

President. —You had a letter from the Chief. Forest Officer, Andamans, 
in which he .said that there was this enormous quantity of wood. As a 
business propo.sition would you not look into it and sec whether Messrs. 
Martin & Co. could make some money out of it? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. The Chief Forest Officer has only got a. limited 
.smonnt of labour. Much more research will be necessary before we do any¬ 
thing of the kind you propose. If he wrote and said “ wi" you enquire and 
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say what shipping arrangements could be made ” then of course we would 
see to it. 

Presidenf.—Will Messrs. Martin & Co. be prepared to consider now and 
let us have their views? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing you were to make an arrangement for the supply 
of 2,000 tons of fresh wood a month regularly, and if, say, Government 
supplied you at Rs. 22 per ton f.o.b. at wbat price would you sell it ex-ship? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Add the cost of freight and other usual charges to 
the f.o.b. price, that is all. 

President. —If you take the price of genwa as between Rs. 30 and Rs, 40 
'per ton, you will have to bring your price down to the neighbourhood of that 
iprice ? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —It will be. 

President. —It is for you to work out a scheme and we should be pre¬ 
pared to consider it and say this is the price at which you can sell c.i.f. 
Calcutta and you would buy it f.o.b. from Government. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I don’t think wc can do that. The firm may not bo 
•prepared to buy from Government. 

Mr. Mathias. —Could you ascertain what the freight would be on 2,000 
•tons a month. 

President. —We also want to know whether the freight would bo available 
and if so at what price. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —1 mudi doubt whether any steamship company will take 
lit for the simple reason that the steamer will have to go there empty. 

President. —It is a very short voyage. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —We will certainly enquire. 

President. —I don’t know what the arrangements of Government are with 
regard to their own ships. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —There are two steamers, the Maharaja and the Ahmedi. 
The latter is a very small steamer. 

President. —What capacity has the Maharaja got? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —She carries about 800 tons. She could carry prob¬ 
ably 500 tons of papita if required. 

President. —She comes here once a month? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes; she carries the mail. 

President, —She cannot bring more than 5,000 to 6,000 tons a year be- 
.cause she has to carry other classes of wood. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. 

President. —Is there much demand for the hard woods here? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Last year we sold about 11,000 tons. 

President. —How was that brought from Port Blair? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —By these two steamers. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you make allowance for the bark? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do you know whether that is a universal practice in India? 

Mr, Hutchinson.- Yes, uwording to the thickness of the bark. 

Mr. Mathias. —You do not know of any other provincial forest depart- 
iment doing that, do you? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. In the case of papita which has a thick bark wo 
ihave to exclude that. 

President. —Have you been to the Andamans? 

Mr. Hxitchison. —No. 
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President .—When the wood arrives here do you find it in a fairly fresh 
condition ? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. It is quite good when it gets here. 

President. —Do the steamers run in the monsoon? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any interruption? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —One difficulty that the match manufacturer’s experience is 
that the papita logs are too big in size. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. I have been very particular in asking them what, 
size they want, and getting that particular size. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the size they require? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —-About 60 inches in circumference. 

Dr. Matthai. —The logs that you get are about 6' in girth? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —^Yes and the length is 8 to 10 feet. 

President. —The papita has a very uneven girth, has it not? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —I won’t say that. There are some logs of big size- 
which are eccentric. 

President. —On the whole you find them fairly round? 

Mr. Hutchinson,- —They are. There are certain logs which are oval but 
the proportion is not big. 

Dr. MatthoA.—You don’t deal in genwa at all, do you? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —This is rather a recent departure of Messrs. Martin & Co.,, 
this selling of Government timber? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. They have been agents for the last ten years. 

Dr. Matthai. —This match wood was not imported formerly? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —It began last January. 

Auction of Government timber. 

Dr. Matthai. —You don’t have a system of auction of Government timber? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —There was one, I think, several years ago. They had 
land at Garden Reach and the Port Commissioners wanted the land so an 
auction was held so that the timber might be disposed of quickly. 

President. —In Burma they have the auction system so that the timber 
does not remain there for long. I suppose you don’t have sufficient quan¬ 
tities to attract a large number of people. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —^That is so. We have say about 2,500 tons in logs and 
scantlings at a time. 

President. —Have you ever tried to put yourselves into communication 
with the various match manufacturers and say “ here is so much wood in 
the Andamans. Would you buy your regular requirements from us.” 

Mr. Hutchinson. —Not from that particular point of view for the simple 
reason that the Chief Forest Officer has always impressed on us that ho 
could not supply to us more than 2,000 tons a month. 

President. —Did you try to find ouT what the demand was? 

Mr. Hutchinson. —No. 

President. —The finst thing is to find out what your market is. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —We are bound down by the deliveries. 

President. —Here are two things. You have got the Andaman officer’s 
statement that the supply is practically unlimited. Then there is the ques¬ 
tion of market. You have got to find out what the market can absorb and 
then see whether you can get the wood out from the Andamans. Apparently 
you have not taken any steps to ascerain what the position is. 
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Mr. Ilutchinson. —We have only taken steps to sell what the forest officer 
said he could send. Although he says that the .supply is practically un¬ 
limited, if he is unable to send us the supply what could we do? He says 
he cannot send more than 2,000 tons a month. 

President. —He says the supply is practically unlimited. You want to do 
business on a commission basis, is it not for you to say “ send me whatever 
you can, and I will see what 1 can do to .sell more wood.” 

Mr. JTv.tchinson. —The question of shipment comes in then. If he had 
asked us “ look here, 1 am anxious to sell larger quantities, could you find 
a market P” Then we might have done it. 

President. —I should have thought that the commission agent would look 
at it the other way about and say “ 1 have got a market, can you supply 
me.” If he says he can, then it is for you to make arrangements to fetch 
the stuff. 

Mr. Hutchinson. —We did not know we had the market. 

President. —Don't you think it is for you to find the market if you want 
to do business on commission ? Tho market is certainly there to a certain 
extent but it has not been tapped yet. 

Mr. Hutchinson.- -That would be the normal course of Commission Agents 
but in this case it is no use our attempting to find buyers and then possibl.v 
the Chief Forest Officer informing u.s that he cannot supply it. 
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Messrs. Steel Brothers and Co., Limited, Rangoon. 

A.—Written. 

Letter- dated the 24th March 1927. 

■Vt the request c;f the President, I have the honour to uudernoto for the 
Board’s information rates quoted by the B. I. S. N. Co. for freight on rc-ind 
firjii)er from Burma to the main Indian Ports, n's. — 

Rs, A. P. 

Calcutta . 27 0 0 

Madras . . . . b4 4 0 > All per ton of 50 c.ft. 

Bombay . . . . . 45 0 0 j 

It will also, no doubt, be of interest that above rates are double what is 
charged for converted timber. 



STEEL BROTHERS & COMPANY^ UMITED- 


B.—Obal. 

Evidence of Mr. J. B. GLASS, recorded at Rangoon on Thursday, 
thel24th March 1927. 


The Extraction of timber. 

President. —Wo arc very much indebted to you for coming to five evi¬ 
dence. I aiu sorry T was unable to give you any definite idea as to the points 
on which you would be examined. The questions will be of a general nature 
becau.se you arc not directly interested in the Match .Industry. The firm of 
Steel Brothers is very largely interested in the extraction of timber? 

Mr. (rlo.i". Ye.s. 

President. —You have many years’ experience in the line, haven’t you? 

Mr. Glass. —20 years. 

President. —Where are your principal forests in which yon work most? 

Mr. Glass. —They are distributed over Burma, 

Pre.Hdent. —In Lower Burma, have you any forests? 

Mr. Glass, —Yes, in Prome .and Pyinmana and a small Hardwood forest 
fcotween Pyinmana and Toungoo, 

President. —I suppo.se you are interested chiefly in Hardwoods’ 

Mr. Gla.^s.—Yoa. 

President, —Do you extract any soft wood? 

■Mr. Glas.s. —Practically none at all on a commercial basis. 

President .— How docs your concession ordinarily run? Do you take a 
concession for the extraction of particular species or do you extract all kinds 
of wood in that area? 

Mr. Glass .— The concession is for the extraction of about 15 species. 

President. —Are they named in the concession P 

Mr. Glass .— Yes. 

President .— The point 1 am not clear about is this. One provincial brov- 
ernment has stated, anyhow, that if soft wood were extracted at the same 
time as hardwood, it may be more convenient for the manufacture of matches. 

Mr. Glass. —The trouble Is that we are unable to got a price which 
cover our extraction costs for softwoods. In our Hardwood Forest we >ro 
working about 20 miles from the Burma Railwitys. We have to bring the 
timber in by light railway. Our costs are heavy. 

President .— There is another difficulty about this match wood that it 
should be fresh. 

Mr. Glass .— Yes, that Is one of the difficulties. It take.s us six to nine 
months to get our timber into the Mills. By that time softwood for the 
Match Industry would have considerably deteriorated. 

President. —Yon would get your wood by floating down the river? 

Mr. Glass .— We don’t. We bring it by rail. 

President .— Everything by rail? 

Mr Glass. ■■■You. 

President. —Is that your own railway? 

Mr. Glass, —Yos. The conditions under which we work are such that the 
wood is sure to deteriorate before it reaches the factory. The soft woods, 
if we cut logs and keep converted timber for some time, become mnuldv. 
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Dr. Miitthai. —Within what time ehould it be used ? 

Mr, Glass. —Within three inouUis from the time of felling. 

President. —Then, it would not be a practical proposition. 

Mr. Glass. —No. 

President, —The same difficulty will be experienced as regards Govern¬ 
ment forests worked by the agency of tho Forest Department. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

President. —We have got to fall back on special soft wood forests or de¬ 
pend on small contractors. 

Mr, Glass. —Yes, on the areas close to the railway line. It costs us Its. 10 
to lls. 15 more to get timber out owing to distance than it does small con¬ 
tractors working railside forests. 

President. —Do you do your extraction dopartmentally or do you do it 
through contractors? 

Mr, Glass. —We have our contractors. 

President. —Are they buffalo contractors? 

Mr. Glass. —We have ten of our own elephants and the rest are buffalo 
contractors. 

President. —^Who does the cutting? 

Mr. Glass. —We have foiling contracts as well as dragging contracts. The 
timber is brought to our railway line and from there it is railed to tho 
Mills. 

President. —Do you find any rise in the cost of extraction during the last 
few year's? 

Mr. Glass. —Immediately after the war there was a rise; but it is fairly 
stabilised now. 

President, —Do you find reasonable supply of labour for extraction? 

Mr, Glass. —^Labour is rather short. Men work for us during the off 
reason and wo find difficulty during the paddy planting and reaping seasons. 

President. —Is it largely Burnian labour? 

Mr, Glass.—Almost entirely. 

Dr. Maithai, —The extraction goes right through the area. 

Mr. Glass. —It does in our forests. 

President. —In your forests where you don’t bring the logs by rail, do you 
do extraction all the year round? 

Mr. Glass. —There is no extraction in the hot weather. 

President. —No extraction goes on? 

Mr. Glass. —In the hot weather, the elephants rest. 

President. —I take it that in the forests on the Toungoo and Pyinmana 
side there are no creeks. 

Mr. Glass. —There are some. 

President. —Can you float the logs? 

Mr. Glass.—Yes, in certain districts. 

President. —Does it pay you to rail them ? 

Mr. Glass. —The streams are so small that the Hardwoods if launched 
singly could not be floated oitt. 

President. —So that you will always have to raft them? 

Mr. Glass. —If we brought soft woods we could float them; otherwise not. 

Mr. Mathias. —Have you any experience of planting? 

Mr. Glass. —No. 

Mr. Mathias. —It has done on a small scale recently by Government 

Mr. Glass. —That is so. 

Mr. Mathias .—You will simply depend on regeneration in the case of your 
forests. 
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Mr. Glass. —Wc merely cut down the trees marked by Government. They 
mark in a cycle. 

Mr. Matkias. —When you have completed cutting in one forest, you go to 
another. 

Mr. Glass. —We work in a cycle and in the case of a fifteen year lease we 
take 15 years to cover the whole field. 

Mr. Mathias. —You have a 16 year license. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. —The area that is leased to yon is divided into 15 coupes, 
is that so? 

Mr. Glass. —Yes; we work over all our leased area in 15 years. 

Mr. Mathias. —^You work one coupo a year, the idea being that at the end 
of 15 years the area will bo ready for you to start again. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —15 years in the case of hardwoods would be a short period, 
would it not? 

Mr. Glass. —It is a short period. 

Mr. Mathias, —Your recent leases extend to HO years, but the cycle is 
30 years. 

Mr. Glass. —No, but the cycle 1 believe is now 30 years. Our recent leases 
are some for 15, some for 10 years. There has been some reduction in the 
number of trees marked for extraction by Government. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Do they have a provision of a minimum girth of trees to be 
felled? 

.Mr, Glass.~—Yes. We are felling Hardwoods down to 4' 6* breast high. 

Dr. Matthai. —Don’t they mark all the trees which you cut? 

Mr. Glass. —In most areas they do. 

Rate of growth of soft wood trees. 

President. —In these forests I take it there will be a considerable percent¬ 
age of soft woods along with the hardwcxide? 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose you have your own forest experts to advise you? 

Mr. Glass. —I have. 

President. —^What I want to know is whether your firm or any other firm 
collect any data about the history of those various trees, that is how long they 
take to grow and things like that? 

Mr. Glass. —No, we don’t. 

President. —There is a suggestion that Government should come forward 
for planting trees, but iiobociy seems to know with any certainty as to how 
long a particular tree takes to grow. 

Mr. Glass. —Some of them may take up to 180 years to grow to maturity, 
it is very difiiculty for me to say, but the softer woods grow much faster. 
Mr. Robertson should bo able to give you more information on the point. 

President. —I think ho gives 15 years as the period for the Bonmeza, 
Have you found Bonmeza in your forest? 

Mr. Glass.—Not very much. 

Mr. Mathias.—Is it used for any other purposes than matches? 

Mr. Gla.ss.—It is used to a small extent for packing cases. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are any of these soft woods used for house building at all? 

Mr. Glass. —To a very small extent. 
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Prcside.nl.- Wo woro told by one of tlie forest officers that in these forests 
round about Pyinniana tliere are quite a number of species of soft wood. 

Mr. Glass, —That is so. 1 will give you a list of those w hich are coitimonly 
found in our forest.— 

Lotpan {liombax Malabaricum), 

Gwo {Spondias Mangifera). 

Jiniu (Tiombax insigne). 

iiouiiieza (Albizzia stipulata). 

Thitpok {Tntrameles nudiflara). 

Thitpyauk {Sapium insigne). 

Leza (Lagerstroemia tomentosa). 

President.- -There aro six varieties in your forest which are suitable for 
tnatches ? 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, at least. 

I resident. —I suppose these trees aro scattered mure or less? 

Mr. Glass. —Very scattered. 

President. —Supposing plantation was undertaken and, say, six or seven 
species which actually grow in the forest scattered were selected, do you think 
there will bo any difficulty in their growing in clusters? 

Mr. Glass. —I don’t think there should be much difficulty. 

President. —The point I am trying to drive at is that it has been suggested 
that trees may grow in one part of the forest but may not grow in another. 

Mr. Glass. —That is quite true; some trees prefer low land and some prefer 
high land. 

President. —In the same forest area you find trees growing here and there 
.all over the place and there does not seem to be any reason for its not growing 
in other places? 

Mr. (flass. —Some of the forest areas are hilly and some are lowlying. 
Some trees prefer high land while others prefer lo^y land and the soil varies. 

President. — If they select six or .seven species which hove actually grown 
in a particular forest you don’t think there will he any insuperable difficulty 
in plantation? 

Mr. Glass. —I don’t think so, from what I have heard of Government ex¬ 
periments, but ooncentrotion may load to an increase of tree attacking pests. 

President. —I take it that these trees, sawbya, gwe and so on, are ordi- 
siarily not used for building purposes? 

Mr. Glass. —No, they are soft. They are not durable. 

■President. —The forest people treat them more as weeds? 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

President. —Even for fuel they would not be considered as good enough 
•wood because they won’t give you much heat, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Glass. —They might give heat but T don’t think our trees could be cut 
for firewood at a marketable cost and other woods would probably give better 
cal jrific results. 

President. —In the forest, I understand, they reserve certain quantities 
of wood for fuel purposes for the neighbouring population. These trees, I 
take it, would not ordinarily form part of the wood, would it? 

Mr. Glass. —I think such trees are too big to bo turned into fuel. I think 
that there i.s a rule that only trees which are regarded as unmarketable are 
cut down for fuel. The forest department, I think, specify certain fuel areas 
and say that certain trees can be used as fuel. 

President. —Do they enumerate the trees? 

Mr. Glass.- -'No, not in fuel reserves, so far as I know. 

Dr. Matthai. —A fuel reserve is gener.slly outside the reserve forest? 
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Mr. Glass. —Yes. They consist usually of scrub jungle. I don’t think 
firewood is cut for any valuable trees. 

Mr. Mathias, —Have they any system of passes for the extraction of fuelP 
If a villager wants to extract so much fuel wood he will get a pass for that, 
that is he will get so much free of royalty, is there any arrangement like 
that? 

Mr. Glass. —I think so. I think agriculturists in the district obtain fire¬ 
wood free. 

President.--In these areas what would be the average charge for extrac¬ 
tion and taking it to the railhead or river head whatever it may beP 

Mr. Glass. —1 should think that the native contractors could extract logs 
from railsido areas at Rs. 15 a ton, felling, dragging, floating or carting to 
the railway, everything except royalty included. 

President, —What is the railway freight? 

Mr. Glass. —Somewhere about Rs. 10 Pyinmnna to Rangoon. 

President. —That makes Rs, 26. 

Mr. Glass. —Then there is the royalty; loading on trucks Rs. 2 1 should 
take it that small contractors in accessible areas paying a royalty of lls. 5 
should be able to get the timber to Rangoon within Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 includ¬ 
ing a reasonable profit. 


Gnst of plantations. 

President. —An estimate has been given by Mr. Robertson* for planting. 
In your case, of course, for the more expensive classes of wood, Govern¬ 
ment will take as much as it reasonably can having regard to commercial con¬ 
ditions, but when Government undertakes plantation for a particular indus¬ 
try, then this is what happens. Mr. Robertson has taken— 

Rs. A. P. 

Planting charge per acre for seven years . . 20 0 0 

Supervision charge per acre ,, ,, . . 16 0 0 

Compound interest for 15 years . . . 10 0 0 


46 0 0 


■J'hen having got that he wants royalty of R.s. 8-8-0 of which Rs. 2-8-0 is 
said to be the cost and Rs. 6 is royalty, and he assumes that the yield per 
aero would he 20 tons of timber, so that Government will get on an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 46, Rs. 120. On 20 tons Government will get Rs. 2-8-0 for 
a<daal cost, in addition to that it claims a royalty of Rs. 6. That means 
Rs. 120 on one acre and that would go on for 16 years. Do you consider that 
a fair return or ilo you consider it excessive? 

Mr. Glass. —1 would not consider it exiressivc. When does he say you can 
cut tfie trees? 

President. —In about 13 to 15 years Bonmeaa will roach 5 ft. girth. How 
would you calculate this if you were planting? Suppose you own an acre of 
land from which at the end of 15 years you get lls. 120; it would be considered 
a good investment if it is a paddy land, would it not? Tf you succeed it would 
be a regular business. Rs. 120 for 15 ye-ars, that means an average income of 
8 per cent, after having paid all your costs. That I think would he a fair 
return for any capital? 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, with security of tenure. 

The makinp of spUtifs in a separate factory situated in the fore.^t. 

President. —It has been suggested that it may be convenient to make the 
splints in the forest area and then send them down to different parts of the 
country. 

* Mr. Robertson does not recollect having made this estimate. 
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Mr. Glass .—That seems to me to be a good idea. 

Fresidunt .—-As regards that you have got to consider two things, first, 
whether yo;i can keep the splints in sufficiently good condition before t^y 
are dipped; they may dry up or may get bent. 01 course, as regards foreign 
splints there is evidence that they get the splints out and dip them here. But 
so far as Indian wood is concerned nobody knows as to how long it would 
keep because nobody has made any experiment yet. The other thing is would 
there be sufficient labour available for this kind of work for a big factory 
in the forest areas? 

Mr. Glass .—Probably labour would have to be imported. 

President .—Of course, in the splint making the veneers can be done by 
machinery. They would require chiefly manual labour. 

Mr, Glass .—Can you give me some idea as to what labour they would 
require!' 

President .—Some sort of skilled labour. 


Mr. Gla.i.s. —How' many men would be required? 

President .—T don’t suppose they would exceed 500 men. 

Mr. Glass .—You would not get local labour on that scale. 

President .—Most of them I think will have to be Indians at that stage so 
that there is the same problem as in any other industry in Burma, whether 
it is a rice mill or a timber mill or any other mill. You have got these saw 
mills; do you find any difficulty in getting Indian labour? 

Mr. Glass .—We do not find great difficulty, but in the jungle there is always 
the labour problem. 

Mr. Mathias .—Would not there be considerable extra expense in packing 
the splints and sending them to tlie main factory? 

Mr. Glass .—I think it would probably be cheaper than having the logs 
rafted or railed down. 

President .—It does seem to be a feasible proposition if done on a large 
scale? 

Mr. Glass.—Can you give me an idea of what is the measurement of match, 
wood obtained from a 50 ft. log? 

President —1 have been trying to find out what the waste is but nobody 
seems to know What thev sav is this, that out of a ton of 50 oft, they make 
156 gross of boxes, that is to s-ay both veneer and splint, but that does not 
give us any idea of what that means. 

Mr. Glass. -One way to get at it would be to measure the 166 gross boxes 
and then take the cubic contents. 


President —I suggested to them that the simplest way would be to get the 
weiuht It is very difficult to get the measurement of splints; 50 eft. of 
wood may be very much more compressod than boxes. The only other thing 
that. 1 i!Ould think of was to yet them to weigh the log and weigh the 
?T?lints. T'litiT that is done it is very difticuU to say what it 19 reallv. 


Mr. Glass.—You will have to make a calculation such as that to get at 

the wastage. . c 

President.—^ told the applicants to give me some of these figures. 


Mr. Glass.—1 presume you told them to take the weight of the leg also? 

President —Yes. It will have to be on a fairly large scale; unless it is 
done right through by machinery on a mass production basis it would not 
pay at all. 

Mr. Gla.ss .—That is so. 

President.— Until that is done, it is very difficult to say whether it is really 
advantageous. 

Mr Glass. _You will require to make calculations as to that on a similar 

basis. 
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President. —1 have told some of the applicants to give mo those figures. It 
will have to be on a fairly largo basis. Unlos.s it is done right through on a 
mass production basis, it won’t pay at all. 

Mr. Glass. —Quite so. 

Lrr.pDrIation of match wood to India. 

Mr. Mathias. -In tho nircuinstances of the timber trade, would it be 
feasible for big firms such a.s yours to extract match wood on a large scale 
and export to India? 

Mr. Glass. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mathias. —Owing to the difficulty of keeping wood fresh, 

Mr. Glass. —Yes and also to the high cost of extraction. 

Mr. Mathias. —Roughly per ton what would bo lonsiderod .sufficient to cover 
the cost of extraction? 

Mr. Glass. —We could deliver the logs in Rangoon at Rs. 46. 

Mr. Mathias. —And in Calcutta what will it be? 

Mr. Glass. —ft depends on what is charged for freight to lake logs across.* 

President. —Even then supposing it is Rs. 70 in Calcutta it would be so 
very difficult to arrange fresh wood that unless you accept petty contractors 
it would not be worth your while to take up extraction on a large scale for 
export. 

Mr. Glass. —I don’t think we can, considering market prices. 

Ur. Matthai.—lf, for example, the total demand from India on Burma, 
comes to 100,000 tons, is it likely to make the business worth while? 

Mr. Gias.s. —It would, if they offered us a price to cover our cost of extrac¬ 
tion and a reasonable profit. 

7)r. Maithai. —As regards Toungoo and Pyinmana Division, where do you 
think that the splint factory ought to be .supposing we found that these 
forests had a reasonable supply of those wixkIs? 

Mr. Glass. —I should say somewhere on the railway line. 

Dr. Matthai .—Somewhere between Toungoo and Pyinmana. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, or wherever else the Government considered suitable. 

Pre.sident. —What would be tho longest distance the logs would have to 
go from the forest? Would it be 20 miles? 

Mr. Glass, —The people working small concessions would probably be 4 to .’5 
miles from the railway Hue. W’hen you want a big (juantily like 100,000 tons 
a year these .sources are soon exhausted. 

Presiiinnf.—rGovernment have not constructed any railways in tho forest. 

Mr. Glass, —Not to my knowledge. 

President. —^How do yon run your railway system? Does it go right 
through or how do .you bring it to the railway line? 

Mr. Glass. —Logs are brought to our railway by means of buffaloes and 
■our line runs from forest to Mill. 

President. —Then for what distance would they have to be dragged? 

Mr. Glass .—Up to 2 miles. 

President. —You have got feeder lines. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

President, —You just put the feeder lines as you go along. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

President. —It is not such a big proposition as to make it remunerative 
for any man to build his own railway in the forest. 


Vide Statement, dated the 2lt)i March, 1927. 
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Mr. Glass. —Laying a railway is a very expensive business. The price 
obtainable for Burma match woods is low yet they can actually import wood 
from Sweden. 

Mr. Mathias. —But the Swedi.sh cost is Rs. 120. 

Ir. Glass.—\oa are talking about splints. 

Mr. Mathias. —No, in the log. 

President. —At present they get their log to the factory at Rs. 35 to 
Rs. 40, whereas the foreign log is about Us. 150. 

Mr. Glass. —The fr^eight on round timber is much greater than on con¬ 
verted timber. We can get our supplies of foreign wood cut to candle box 
sizes very much cheaper than that c.i.f. Rangoon. 

President. —Where does it come froinp ' 

,1/)-. Glass. —I'rom Huoden. ft seems to me a very high figure for such 
log.s. 

Mr. Mathias. —What kind of wood do you import? 

Mr. Gla.ss. —Bine. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —For what? 

Mr, Glass. —For candle boxes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you tell me what is the freight on timber from here 
to Bombay? 

Mr. Glass. —Rs. 22-8-0 per ton at the moment. 

President. —I suppose you export your wood to all parts of India, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. Could you give us freight rates afterwards? 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, freight rates to the principal Indian ports. 

Mr. Mathia.s. —If you could get say about Rs. 70 a ton for these match 
woods in Bombay and Calcutta, it would be a good proposition if the freight 
IS only Rs. 22-8-0 to Bombay. 

Mr. Glass. —That is on converted timber. It would be very much more 
for logs. 

President. —What you want to know is the freight on round logs. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, I shall supply. 

President. —Your firm does not do any business in matches. 

Mr, Glass. —No. 

!■’reside lit.- Which is the principal firm that doe,s it? Binning & Co. 
used to do before. 

Mr. Glass. —I cannot tell you. 

President.—W b have asked the Chamber of Commerce to come and give 
evidence. We have not hoard from them. I think they would be able to 
give us information on that point. 

Mr. Glass. —I should think so. 


Exlraclion. 

President .—Bo you know I’aunglin and Mahnya reserves? 

Mr. Glass .—I don’t know them. 

President .—Are they in Insein Division? 

Mr. Glass. —^Yes, 1 believe so. 

President .—We were told that in forests like Okkan and Tharrawaddy 
there are creeks running right through and the longest distance they would 
have to drag the logs before getting to water would be a mile or so. Is that 
your experience as regards some of these forests? Are there forests like 
that? 

Mr. Glass. —^Yes. 

President .—^These people say that they manage to get it through the 
smaller creeks into the bigger stream during the rains. 
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Mr. Glass. —Mr. Robertson will perhaps be able to tell you more about it. 
1 have little experience. 

President. —I take it the harder woods can remain in water longer with¬ 
out being spoiled. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, by their very nature. 

President. —The softer woods however rot very c[uickly. 

Mr, Gla.'^i .—Yes. 

President. —Is it due to the insects or is it due to the fibre? 

Mr. Glass.—Partiy duo to insects and partly duo to the very perishable 
nature of the timbers. 

President.-—Do you apply anything to prevent the wood from drying? 

Mr. Glass. —No. 

President. —We were told that there was some application which would 
provent the logs from being dried up. 

Mr. Glass. —1 don’t know of any. 

Mr. Mathias. —So that the sap does not get evaporated. 

Mr. Glass. —1 have not seen it done. 

President. —When you apply for a concession, you havo to tender. 

Mr. Glass.—Yes. 

President. —Have you found that it is a very satisfactory method of 
securing a concession? 

Mr. Glass. —It seems to me to be the only fair way. 

President. —Would it be possible for the Government supposing they went 
in for plantation to have a flat rate for particular species of wood? Of 
course, there may be a charge of favouritism levelled against Government. 

Mr. Glass. —I think so. 

President. —It is a very common complaint and for that reason you sug¬ 
gest that the tender system is the best. 

Mr. Glass. —It seems to me to be the only fair method looking into pre¬ 
sent conditions. Tho Government, however, do not bind themselves to accept 
■the highest or any tender. 

President. —Sometimes they refuse the highest tender. 

Mr, Glass. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Adamjee offered to pay a royalty of Rs. 12-8-0 which was 
never done before. 

Mr, Glas.s. —It does seem a high rate. 

President. —Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 would be considered a fair rate for that sort of 
wood. 

Mr. Glass. —The farther you get into the forests your charges for trana- 
port become more costly. 

President. —In floating logs is there a scramble due to tho different con¬ 
tractors working the small .streams? 

Mr. Glass. —I should not think so. The logs are all marked. 

President. —But in the narrower streams .supposing you were extracting 
on a large scale and another small man comes there, cuts a tree and floats 
the same? 

Mr. Glass. —There would be difficulties. 

President. —Have cases arisen like that? 

Mr. Glass .—Not so far as I know. 

President. —Wo were told here that in these forests, if two or throe men 
were extracting, then it may happen that one man block? the 
streams altogether and another man may not get a chance for months 
together. 
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Mr. Glass .—Tliat is the diffieulty in the case of small streams. If you put 
Jn more timber than the stream can float out, there would be difficulties. 

Dr. Matthai.— 'Syood like teakwood takes up a lot of space. 

Mr. Glass .—Only whon it reaches, and is rafted in the main stream. 

Dr. Matthai .—1 mean the rafting arrangements. 

Whon it g;oe.s to the main stream, rafting would be twice as big as the 
wood itself 

Mr. Glass .—^Less space is taken up by teak than other Hardwoods such 
as Eng or Pyinkado when rafted. 

Fresident .—Do the logs float by themselves? Do they have to take care 
of themselves? 

Mr, Glass .—The elephants go down the small streams, break up dykes 
-and push stranded logs back into the stream. 

Mr. Mathias .—How long does it take for the soft woods to rot in water? 

Mr. Glass .—1 have no experience. Mr. Robertson will probably be able 
to Rive you some information. I know that logs deteriorate very rapidly in 
tihe dry forests. 


Su[>erviHi(in by the Forest Department. 

PTMuleot .— Are the conditions in the forest concessions reasonably en¬ 
forced or i.s there ;my trouble us regards penalties, etc.? What is your 
-experience P 

Mr. Glass. —I think Government are very reasonable. Everything is done 
in a businesslike manner. 

President ,—Do you e.xperience any great delay in the Government Officers 
measuring the timber? 

Mr. Glass .—No. 

President .—You generally get it done at the proper time. 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

Presiden t .—In this class of wood if there is any long delay it would be pre- 
.judicial whereas in your case it would not be so. What is your experience? 
Ho you generally get the man for measuring? 

Mr. Glass.—^es. 

President, —There is no delay at the measuring station? 

Mr. Glass. —No, 

President.— Is it your experience here that sometimes a man gets a con. 
tract from Government and transfers it to somebody else? 

Mr. Glass. —Some contracts provide for this and some don’t. You cannot 
transfer your rights without the permission of Government. 

Pre.sident. —Have yen come across any case where a Burman who goes and 
gets a concos.sion which he is unable to work transfers It to you or somebody 
■else? 

Mr. Glass.— I have not heard of any. 

President. —Do Government raise any difficulty as regards transfers? 

Mr. Glass. —1 don’t know. I have no experience. 

President. —You say that in some contracts they don’t put in that condi¬ 
tion as I'Cgards transfer. 

Mr. Glass. —I think it is possibly put in all the contracts. 

President. —In your case the question may not arise. 

Mr. Glass. —Possibly not. 

President. —What I wish to know is have you actually purchased any 
rights from any other licensee? 

Mr. Glass. —Y’^es. 
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President. —Then you have taken the consent of the Government, 

Mr. Glass. —Yes, 

President. —Do Goveranieut make enquiries or is it a formal matter? 

Mr. Glass. —It is not a formal matter. 

President. —What sort of enquiries do they make? 

Mr. Glass. —I don’t know. 

President. —In this enquiry that is rather a point of importance as to 
whether any third party can really work the forest taken in the name of 
another person altogether. That is why I am asking you whether the Gov¬ 
ernment can really get at the real person working the forest apart from the 
name of the man in whose name the concession is taken. 

Mr. Glass.- —They are hound to know the man working. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What is to prevent a man from taking a coupe in his own 
name and apparently working it for somebody else? Government would not 
be able to ascertain that the contract has been transferred, because the con¬ 
tract would remain in the man’s name. 

, Mr, Glass. —Once a lessee pays his royalty Government have no further 
claim on the timber and the lessee can do what he likes with his logs. 

President. —The royalty is paid after extraction. 

Mr. Glass. —It is ordinarily on hardwoods paid at the stump. 

President. —It has to be measured, 

Mr. Glass. —Yes. 

President. —^That would be done at the measuring station. 

Mr. Glass. —It is done at the stump also. 

Mr, Mathias. —So long as the contractor remains responsible to Govern¬ 
ment for the payment of royalty, that is all that Government look to. 

Mr. Glass .—Government merely says that the royalty must be paid. 
After payment, they have no control over the disposal of the timber. 

President, —You don’t purchase any timber from other contractors? 

Mr, Glass. —Yes, we do. 

President. —Are they usually reliable as regards supplies? 

Mr. Glass. —They might bo better at times. 

President. —In this case, the industry has to depend on contractors. It 
is a point of great importance whether they are able to supply wood. Have 
you found much difficulty? 

Mr. Glass, —There is always difficulty. 

President. —Is it due to difficulty in delay or what? 

Mr. Glass. —Chiefly delay in delivery. 

President. —These are ordinarily Burmese contractors, I take it. 

Mr. GZaM.—Yes. 



Messrs. AbdooUli Ebrahim, Bombay, 

Market prices of matches. 
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Afjidar.it .‘iidnnittcd to tlir Tiuard hy Hr. T.uUutihai i 'Ininihil, Manaijcr of the 
firm of AhdoohiJli Khralrim, HatchcrimVa. Ttomhay. 

1, Lallubhui CliunilHl, ^fauagp.v uf the film ot Alirfoolalli Kbrahim, 
Matclie.sw'alla, hereby solemnly declare as under 

1. That 1 had the following coiiversntion with 
-Match interests through his interpreter in regard to me proposeu estuousu- 
nieut of the Bombay Match Works at Kurla. 

'J. Wo were selling Agents of Swedish Matches, their main import agents 
being lor a long time Messrs. Forbes. Forbes, Campbell it Co.. Ltd., Bombay. 
In the year 192.'! Mr. Bierman sent for me. After some conversation in 
connection with the sales of Swedish matches Mr. Bierman e.xpressed a desire 
to meet all the partners in the firm of .Abdoolalli Ebrahim and in accordance 
with his wishes the following genllemen saw Mr. Bierman, at the office of the 
Western India Mat<h Manufacturing Company— 

1. Mr. Ismailji Abdoolallj'. 

2. Mr. Goolanihussain Ebrahim. 

.'5. Mr. Tyebally Ebrahim. 

4. Mr. Harilal Mansukh. 

.1. Mr. Biernmn inqviireil if it was a fact that wc were going to start a 
Match Factory at Kurla : 1 replicil in the affirmative and added that the 
machinery for same had already been ordered ami shiptied from Japan and 
experts were also already- on the way to superintend the erection and w'orking 
ot the factory. Mr. Bionuan then said that as we were his then selling 
agents of Swedish matches and if we also .started to manufacture matches 
how could we (•ontimie to be his selling agents. To this 1 replied that owing 
to Swedish makers having dejiarted from the past policy of supplying matches 
on inclents and having started to compete with the indentors by carrying 
.stocks in Bombay and selling locally to our eu.stomers. we were compelled to 
take to the business of mannfaeturing mutches. TJmn this Mr. Bierman 
stated that hi.s home friends have also decided to erect mnteli factories in 
India and that against their machinery and capital nobody will be able to 
hold out and that if neee.s.sary they would bo prepared to undersell and 
sacrifice a hundred tbonsaiid Pounds in order to maintain a hold on this 
industry, in India and a.skcd me whether we were prepared to lose and stand 
in competition with him. 

4. Mr. Bierman also added that as we bad been selling his matches since 
half a eentnry he entertained friendly IVeling.s towards ns and he warned 
us as a friend to desist from the venture and stated that he was jirepared 
to make gocxl to us any loss that wc may suiter owing to our abandoning 
The seheiiie. To this w(' re|died that i\iattois had gone too far for ns to 
withclraw and that we could not comply with his request. Upon this the 
meeting broke up. Tn 1924 all of us were again invited by Mr. Bierman to 
nee him wffien he told us that inspite of the friemlly advice given by him 
to us we had embarked (m setting up a niateli factory and that was not 
good. 11 is principals had also erected fac tories- in India and fbut he wished 
us to avoid being swept olF by ci'iiipetition from his factory and lie sngge.sted 
to turn our factory into a Tamited Compiany in which they should have 
shares, so that both factories could then work hand in hand without compet¬ 
ing against each otlic'r. T .said T would give him a reply after consulting 
other: partners of the Kurla AVorks, and the mc'eting terminated and nothing 
further came out from Mr. Biermaivs proiio.sal. Sometimes later on when 
again T was aslced by Mr. Bierman -when T -went to the office in course of 
my regular business I informed him that the proposal was not suitable to ns 
and there the matter has ended. 

■A. I am informed that fswcdisli Uompauy has a very large capital and if 
fhev undersell their goods in India the .small faetories whicfi are now put up 
in India will be mined and wiped olf. T suggest ihat some steps sbonld be 
taken to protect small factories, otherwi.se results which ba\-o followed in 
America on account of big trusts will take place in India. 

6. The above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and infor¬ 
mation. 
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B.—OaAL. 

Oral evidence of Messrs. LALLUBHAI CHUNILAL and HARILAL 
MAHASUKH, representing Messrs. Abdulali Ibrahim, Mr. 
PURSHOTAMDAS HUJABHAI, representing Messrs. 
Abdulally Shaikh Adam and Mr. LALLUBHAI 
JAICHAND SHAH, recorded at Bombay 
on Friday, the 9th December, 1927. 

Introductory. 

President .—We are very much jiidehlcd to you. geullemeii, for coming 
to help us in this enquiry. Your evidence will be very valuable to us as 
regards prices and the method of di.stribution of matirhes in the market. Is 
there any association of dealers in matches? 

Mr. LaUiibhai. —No. 

President .—.Are all the.se liriii.s that you represent very old linns? 

Mr. Lallubhai .—My firm is 4 .t years old. 

Mr. Purshotamdsis .—,My firm is established for the la.st 40 years. 

Mr. Jalchund. -My lirm is of two years standing. 

President.- I suppose you imported matches both from Japan and 
Sweden ? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 

President .—.Are you doing lumh import business at pre.sent? ' 

Mr. LaUnbhai. —No. 

Mr. Pnrshotamdns .—We are importing some from (Izechoslovakia. 

President. —Do you do much husiuoss? 

^fr. Purshotanulas. -Not very much. I also e.Kport matches to Africa. 

President .—Do you get cheaper matches Irom Czccho.slovukia than from 

Sweden ? 

Mr. P urshuUiindas. —I’ricc.s are the same. 

President,— is there any working arrangenieut between Ozecho.olovakia and 
Sweden ? 

Mr. Pii:rslt,otamda.s .—Tliey have both coiiibine(i. 

President .—Is there any special reason why you import from Czecho¬ 
slovakia now? 

Mr. Pursholamdas .—Tlecause we cannot got any matches from; Sweden. 

Mr. Tjollvhhm .—They have stopped direct sales to lndi.an buyers from 
1922 because they have got their own sales organization here. They smid 
e.onsignments direct. In the beginning for (J or 8 montlis the Swedish Match 
Company did not supply goods to us and they made arrangements with otliei 
firms to outbid Japanese goods. 

Dr. Mnithdi .—Does it mean this, that since 192-3 none of you have had 
any dealings in Swedish imported matches? 

Mr. Lallubhai.- From tiie ejid of 1922 they made arrangements with 
Mes.srs. Forhe.s, Forbes. Cami)bell and Company to import direct. 

President .—Do you deal in Swedish matches through Messrs. Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell and Company since then? 

Mr, Lallubhai. — Owing to some dispiite wo have .stopped busine.ss with 
that firm. AVe now .sell India]) matches only. 

Preside^it. —Do all of you deal only in Indian made, matches? 

Mr. Parshoinmda.i. —Yes. 

Mr. Math ias.- -Do yon deal in matches made by the noinbay Match 
Works onlv or do yon deal in matches nianufactured by other firms too? 
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Mr. Lallubhai.~'We deal in matches manufactn*--. by almost all the fac¬ 
tories. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can I get a rough idea of the total turnover in matcher- 
represented by you? 

Mr, Lalluhhai.—ZO to 40 thousand cases. 

Mr. Furshotamdas. —20,000 to 26,000 cases of 60 and 1,000 gross both. 

Mr, Mathias.—How many 50 and how many 100 gross eases? 

Mr. Lailuhhai.- —We have not estimated that. 

Mr. Jaichand. —9,000 to 10,000 cases annually of 100 gross each. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are the figures that you have just given us pre-war or 
present figures ? 

Mr. Lailuhhai. —Present figures. 

President. —Do these figures represent all the Coal manufacture excluding, 
the Swedish Match Company? ' 

Mr. Lailuhhai. —Yes. We herewith give figures of our sales for last few. 


years. 







Cases, 

1920 





. 28,000 

1921 


, . 



. 22,000 

1922 





. 19,000 

1923 


4 . 



. 24,000 

1924 





. 22,000 

1926 





. 20,000 

1926 


* , 



. 28,000 

1927 





. 20,000 

President. —I suppose from 1924 to 1926 almost all of these would 

products of Indian 

factories F 






Mr. Lailuhhai. —In 1922 the agency for Swedish imported matches was 
stopped for 6 to 8 months. At the end of that year a new agency was 
formed with Messrs. Forhes, Forbes, Campbell and Company in addition to 
the three agents they already had. 

Dr. Matthai, —Do you import direct from Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Furshotamdas. —We import through Mes.srs, Volkert Bros. 

Mr, Lailuhhai. —In 1922 they stopped the agency for 6 to 8 months; at 
the end of that year we two joined Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and 
Company as agents and from April 1926 we became sole agents and in 
December 1926 we had a dispute. 

President. —What sort of dispute? 

Mr. Lailuhhai. —^The arrangement was that they should not sell any goods- 
to outsiders. Then they sold some to Jamnagar. 

President. —You mean for transhipment to Jamnagar? 

Mr. Tjalluhhai. —Yes. Then we came to know of this and we .asked them 
why they transhipped these to Jamnagar. They first of all denied that 
they had done that and when we gave proof that they had done so they said 
“ as you could not sell our goods we had t(? sell these ourselves for tranship¬ 
ment to Jamnagar.” Then we replied that “ as you have infringed the 
agency arrangements we won’t purchase any more of your goods unless you 
conform to the arrangements ”. Then correspondence ensued in connection 
with this dispute. 

President. —In the meanwhile they had purchased factories in Norway, 
they had come to arrangement with Czechoslovakia and they had also 
acquired an interest in Japan and consequently they did not wish to do any 
further business with you; their object had been served. Was that the- 
position P 
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Mr. Lullnhhai. —As their object was served they stopped doiiiB business- 
with ns. The quarrel was going on for a long time and we said that unless 
this dispute was settled we would not purchase any goods from them. Mr. 
Fox. the Manager of Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Company, said 
what wc said was true but that they were not going to allow anybody to 
interfere iu the matter. That was their last answer. They had obtained all 
the information that was necessary as to their customers and the selling 
market outside Bombay. They found out what dealers we were dealing 
with upcountry and they also understoml the methods we employed in distri¬ 
buting the goods all over the country and afterwards they did not think it 
neeessary to employ us. Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell made direct 
agencies upcountry and began selling direct. T may add that the head of 
the sales department of Mcs.srs. Forbes, Forbejs, Campbell and Company is 
a Swede. 

rresideiit .—Do you mean to say that the staff of this company are all 
Swedish P 

Mr. Lalhibhai. —The head of the Sales Department has come from 
Sweden. 

IWexidunt .— Is he a .servant of the Swedish Match Company? 

Mr. TjalJiihhai. —Yes. The man in charge of the sales is a Swede and is a 
servant of the Swedish Match Company. Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
and Company merely take the coinmis-sion. Another manager has now come 
from Sweden. The man who was originally at Messrs. Forbes’ is now 
working in the Western Tnflia Mateli Company and the man who has taken 
his place is also a Swede. 

Mr. Mathias. —Is ho paid by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Com^ 
pany ? 

Mr. LdUuhhai.- -Though the appointment is made by Messrs. Forbes, 
actually the money comes from the Swedish Match Company as far as J 
know. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as Messrs. Forbes are concerned, at present they 
do not work through any local dealers? 

Mr. T/illuhliai. —Yes. Mo-ssrs. Forbes sell goods to an association of & 
firms. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean association of 8 local dealers? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. Originally the association was organized by us but 
wheu we withdrew this association of 8 dealers began working for them. 

Dr. Matthai.- —Formerly, I take it, all of you were members of this 
association of dealers ? 

Mr. Lallubhai.- -This is an assotuation of retail dealers. Ours was an 
association of wholesale dealers. 

President. —You were given the sole agency during this period by Messrs. 
Forbes? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 

T're.'iidpnt .—Did you employ these S sub-agentsP 

Mr. Lallubhai. —These people formed an a.ssociatiou of 8 retail dealers. 

President. -When you hod this dispute with Messrs. Forbes your arrange¬ 
ments with them terminated? 

Mr. Lallubhai.- -Yes. 

Prc.ddc.nt .—Then when the arrangement was terminated Messrs. Forbes 
conlinucd to employ the same 8 retail dealers to do the bn.siness; is that 
correct P 

Mr. Lfdlubhai. —Yes. 

President. —These 8 agents can only sell Ambarnath and Swedish goods? 

Mr. Lallubhai. -Yes. 

President. —Who are these 8 men? Can you give us their names? 
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Mr. Lalluhhni ,—They are;—Valley Siilcman, Raiujee Alimcil, Hassanally 
Kascmali, K.. Ebrahim Kurwa, Alibhoy Virji. Esmalji Tyebally, CuinrudiD 
Hakimji and Fazal Poermahoined. 

Th. Matihai.—Are they the biggest retail dealers in the lloinbity cityy 
Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 


Mniketinn inrangements. 

J're.sidcftt. -Just explain to us the system of working you einployod when 
you were sole agents. Did you buy the whole i^roduction of the Western 
India Company and also all the imports from Sweden at certain rates or 
under what arrangement did you got the matches to sell? Were you merely 
commission agents ? 

Mr. iMlluhhai .—We were only commission agents. 

President. -What was the commis.sioii ? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —1 anna per gross, for the first six months and wo had to 
pay a rebate to the retailers; then it was raised to If annas out of which we 
had to refund a rebate to the retail dealers. 

President.—0\kb of that did you have to pay any commission to your sub¬ 
agents ? 

Mr. Lalhibkai. —^Yes. 

President. —You .sold the good.s at fixed priee.sP 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes, What we did wa.s this. First of all they gave 
the goods to us at a fixed price but there was a sort of undercutting amongst 
the retailer.s as regards prices and they did not pay sufTicient attention to 
the sale of goods a.s to the amount of i)rofil they could make. We then carao 
to this arrangement; .sujiposiiig the price of Swedish niatche.s was Its. 1-8-0 
we would sell them at Rs. l-f)-0 and they were expected to sell at that 
price and that one anna extra was kept in a separate credit account and 
periodically this extsess o. one anna was distributed in certain shares among 
these 8 dealers according to the solos effected liy them—one man getting 10 
per cent, erclher man 1.5 per cent, and another 5 per cent, and .so on as 
the cast .tiight be according to the quota. Each dealer was of course entitled 
to the packing case, so that whatever extra profit he made came out of 
the packing case, if he sold 100 cases he got hi.s own profit of Its. f per 
packing case or whatever it might be and that went to his pocket, hut ns 
regards the one anna per 100 cases that went into the pool. We first got 
one anna and H anna later on as cotnini.ssion; on top of that ive added one 
anna which represented the price of the retail dealers and that w'as ijooled 
among the retail dealers .and wa.s distributed to those peojile by us. 

Dr. Maifhai. —The idea is Lliat instead of competing amongst yourselves 
as dealer.s it was arranged to .sell at a fixed price of Rs. 1-9-0 and then 
one anna out of this Rs. 1-9-0 wont into the creclit fund wliiidi was distribut¬ 
ed according to the proportion of sales done by each dealer and on top of 
that one ann.s the retail dealer got the price of the case. 

Mr. lAtlhMai. —Yes. 

President.— \t\ the case of the larger parking case they got about 
Rs. 4-8-0 and for the smaller case for half si/.e about Rs. 2. is that correct;' 

Mr. LaUutjhai. —:Yes. 

President. —Did you see to it that they did not cut the price? 

Mr. Tjdlliihhdi. Sometimes they did but only on I'are occasions. Ve 
wore able to check the iiricc more or loss. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposing they cut the price would you refuse to supply 
them ? 

If/'. Liilluhhai.- -Yes. 

President. —This nvrangeiiient went on till the beginning of Ibis year 
,jra(dically? 

Mr. Lallubhai.- Our arrangement with them Terminated about Doccinber 

19-26. 
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Tresidciit .—And now thej tlieinsolves are working under the same arrange¬ 
ment. are they!-' 

Mr. TAilhihhal.■-They pay cash to Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, (iampbell and 
Company and buy goo<ls according to their requirenient-s. 

I-‘residen(. -Tn yonr time yon sometimes gave them goods on credit? 

Mr. I.ulhdthai .—Yes w-e used to give credit to the retailers but Messrs. 
Forbes do not allow that. 

.l-^ir.nilirnf. —What sort of credit did you give them? 

Mr. lAilhihhai .—From 15 days to 6 weeks credit. 

President. —Me.ssrs. Forbes do not allow any credit to the retailers? 

Mr. Lalhihhai. -No. 

President .—Tint they arc also under agreement not to sell any other 
matches except Amharnath and Swedish? 

Mr. LnUuhhai. -Yes. In our time we allowed them to sell Kurla matches. 

Dr. Matthai .—You have yonr own retail dealers now to sell your 
matches ? 

Mr. LdUubhai. -Yes. 

President .—When you were acting a.s sole agents for Forbes, between the 
two of you what was the total business done? Would it be right to say 
that it w ould be 50,000 cases a year between two of you ? 

Mr. LdUuhhni. -52,000 cases in 8 months. 

jPrt’siWfinf.—Did you get the same coinini.ssion - for full size and half size 
or did the commission vary? 

Mr. Lallidihai .—.\t first they were paying us one anna for the half size 
and 1 anna 0 pies for the J and full size but afterwards 1 anna (1 pies was 
made the uniform rate for both sizes. 

Dr. Maithn.i ,—That was before the war.P 

Mr. Lallubhdi. —No, in 1926. 

Dr. Matthai. —Sin(» the war you have not sold full size in Bombay, have 
you ? 

Mr. TAilluhhai. —No, except in sulphurs. 

President .—Your commission was li annas and you gave them one anna 
and 9 pies f(^r the case ; that is about 3 annas 3 pies' would be the commission 
that they had to pay before the goods passed on to the retailer. Now of 
course they save tlie If annas that they were paying yoti. 

.Ur. T.altuhhai.—Yes. 

President .—On top of that there must be Forbe.s’ commission whatever it 
may be ? 

Mr. LaUnblidi. —Ye.s. 

President .—Who takes from thc-so retailers. 

Mr. Ldllubhdi .—Panbiriwalas and sm.aller dealers. Then again these 
retail agents have got their own shops. They arc a sort of oilman stores. 
They sell matekes along with other goods. 

President. -Will they sell even a dozen? 

Mr. LaUvhhai. —Yes, but generally they sell by the gross, 

Pre-ddent .—They sell at the price fixed by the Swedish Match Company? 

Mr. .lA'itliihlidi. -Yes. 

President .—Then the panwala jnay sell .at any price he likes? 

.Mr. Latlnlihai. —Yes. 

President. —There is no control of jjrice.s after the matches leave the 
retailer’s shojrs? 

Mr. Ldlhihhai. —No. 

Pre.sident.—^s it true that one box in the bazar is sold ordinarily at one 
picc? 
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Mr. Lallubhai. —Swedish matches are sold at 4 pies and Indian made 
boxes at 3 pics; that is half size, and J size Sw'edish is sold at 6 pies. Full 
■size is not sold in the Bombay market. 

VrRsident, —Ts the | size that is sold at half an anna of Swedish manu¬ 
facture? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 

President. —The imported half size is .sold at 4i pies. 

Mr. Lallubhai.- 2 boxes for 3 pice. 

President. —How much is the Indian made box sold at? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —One pice each. 

President. —How much is sold by the box in Bombay. 

Mr. Lallubhai. -20 to 2u per cent, would be sold by the box. 

Mr. Mathias. —Do they sell 3 of the.se boxes for half an anna (shows a 
Santa Cruz brand)? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —That is sold at one pice each or three for half an anna. 

President. —What is the price per dozen now? 

Mr. Lallubhai.—-2 annas a dozen for Indian matches. There are about 
800 hawkers in the town who sell by the dozen. 

Dr. Matthai. —Do you mean people who hawk matches about? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —^Yes. 

Pre.sident. —At what price do they buy from the dealers? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Rs. 1-4-0 per gross and they sell at 2 annas a dozen or 
they might sell at one pice each. 

Dr, Matthai. —Taking your own experience, as far as the Bombay city 
market is concerned the consumer gets the bulk of his supplies direct from 
these retail general merchants, is that right? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yea, from these retail dealers generally. 

Mr. Mathias, —You say of the total sale about 25 per cent, is sold either 
in single boxes or at less than a dozen ; of that 25 per cent, how much would 
bo sold in single boxes only, that is one box for one pice and not 3 boxes 
for half an anna? 

Mr. Lallubhai, —15 per cent, at one pice a box and the remaining 10 per 
cent, at 2 pice for 3 boxes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing 1 go to one of these biriwalas and ask for a single 
box and ask for three boxes, do I get at the same rate or do I get a 
favourable rate if T ask for 3 boxes at a time? 

Mr. TjOllubhai. —The panwala will sell at one pice each whether you take 
three' boxes or one. 

Dr. Matthai. —T take it that the position .as far as the biriwalas are 
concerned is that they account for 25 per cent, of the sales of matches in 
the city? 

Mr. Jaiehand. -50 to CO per cent, is sold by the half gross. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What I want to know' is if you to make a rough estimate 
of the total sales done by the general merchants and the total sales done by 
the biriwalas, would it be right to say that the total sales by the biriwalaa 
is about 25 per cent, of the total sale.s in tho city? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —The pan and biriwalas will sell only 6 or 7 per cent, 
and the major portion of tho salesi will be effected by the hawkers. 

Dr. Matthai. —Can you tell me roughly what is the percentage? 

Mr. Tjallubhai. —The total sales by panwalas and hawkers will come to 20 
per cent. The association of retail dealers li,ave got a motor lorry to distri¬ 
bute matches to panwalas. That motor lorry has been supplied by Messrs. 
Forbes and the petrol is supplied by the association; the driver's w'ages are 
also paid by Messrs. Forbes. This motor lorry goes round and distributes 
matches by the gross or by the dozen as the case ma 3 ' be. 
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President. —Tliat is as regards the sale of the Western India Match Com¬ 
pany’s matches. Your business is entirely confined to the Indian firms such 
ns the Bombay Match Works, the Andheri Mat<^h Company and so on, is it 
not? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —^Yes: we also sell other Indian made matches. 

Mr. Purshotamdas. —We are also agents for the Andheri Match Company 
and we sell other Indian made matches also. Two factories have opened their 
own establishments and others have their own agents. 

President. —Most of the factory owners have their own agents while two 
have their own establishments; who are these two ? 

Mr, Lallubhai. —The Andheri Match Company and the Santa Crua Match 
Company, Titvala and Thana Match Works also sell through their own 
establishments and the rest have their agents. 

President. —-Then there are no big agents at all? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —No. 

President. —There are all these small dealers who deal direct with these 
factories ? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. There is no organization just now. Either they 
come to the factory and say “ send such and such matches to such and such 
places ” or buy through their agents. 

President. —When you were doing business for Mes.srs. Forbes what was 
the total amount of your sales? What ciyiital did you put into the business? 

Mr. Lallubhai.—Vfe: only required Bs. 2 lakhs capital because we did not 
store any matches at all. We took onr requirements from Forbes’ godown 
direct. 

President. —Stocks had to be carried by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
and Company? 

Mr. Lallubhai, —In fact Forbes have no stocks at all, because as a consign¬ 
ment arrives from Sweden they sell it. 

President.—What is the advantage of their keeping Forbes as agents and 
paying them this commission? 

Mr, Lallubhai. advantage except that it is a British firm, whom they 
wish to benefit. 

President. —Mes.srs. Forbes used to indent for you or what did they do? 
Mr. Lallubhai, —Formerly they were indenting for Abdulally Shaikh Adam 
up to 1921. In 1921 two directors of the Swedish Match Company came to 
India. They asked us why we were not selling their matches for some time 
and selling Japanese matches. We said during the war we could not get 
any Swedish and therefore we had to start business with Japan. Now as 
Japanese i size is generally sold here, if you make J size in Sweden, gra¬ 
dually your goods will also he current here as | size was going out of use. 
We asked them as to when they would be able to make this | size. They 
gave us to understand that if they determined now they , would be able to 
turn out i size by two years. We therefore imlented our requirements from 
Japan accordingly. Again in 1922 they came to India when the duty was 
levied at Bs. 1-8. They told us that they had made I size and told us to 
buy from them. We told them that in 1921 they had told us that they would 
be able to make half size in 2 years and had consequently ordered out our 
requirements from Japan. We also told them that as the duty was enhanced 
and we had heavy stocks, as well as large quantities were already indented 
by us, we were actually making a loss, inasmuch as the market had not gone 
high to the extent the duty was raised. For these reasons we told them 
that we could buy small quantities at that time and as the goods became 
current we would buy more and more. They told us that they would reply 
to this after going to Sweden. They went home and wrote to variou.s 
indenting houses through which we were ordering not to book anything 
from us and also told them that they did not wish to sell goods by indents 
but wanted to sell by consignments through Forhps only. Messrs. Forbes 
were also toM that no goods from consignment should he given to us but new 
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agents should be appointed to compete with us. Accordingly Forbes appointed 
3 new agents and the terms with these 3 now agents were that they should 
not sell any other goods except Forbes’s. 

T)r. Matthai. —^Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell and Gppipany do not 
touch Indian made matches at all, do they? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —No. They sell only Swedish .and Ambarnath matches. 

President. —Who are your retailers? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —^We are a very old firm of 60 years’ standing and we have 
got a lot of connection in the upcountry markets so that whenever any goods 
are required our man there informs us and we sell either for cash or on 
credit as the case may be. When Messrs. Forbes saw that it was not possible 
to push their goods and compete with as, they called us and took our co¬ 
operation along with the three agents they had appointed. We were at that 
time free to sell any other goods. When the arrangement was first made in 
1923 it was very unsatisfactory for everyone of us to deal with all these 
labels and then it was arranged that these labels must be distributed 
amongst five of us; then they kept five general labels. The idea was that all 
these labels were supplied to five of us. The prices were fixed and these 
were superior labels. The labels distributed amongst the others were 
inferior, the idea being they would not be able to raise the price of the 
inferior labels because the price of the superior labels was always controlled 
by them. 

President. —Have the Swedish Company got inferior labels? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —^Yes. In sulphur the superior labels wore Antelope, 
Three Star, Goat; and in safety, Flower Basket, Three Star, Special Lion & 
Ship. 

Mr. Mathias. —^What about the “ Ship ” brand? 

Mr. Lalluhhai, —Ship is also superior. There were about 8 inferior labels 
in all. At that time we were at liberty to deal in other matches and when 
they found that their matches wore not being pushed they gave, this sole 
agency to u.s. We agreed to sell their matches provided they let us sell 
matches of our own manufacture along with theirs and they agreed. We 
were .selling Japanese matches before we came into this arrangement with 
them but since we came to this arrangement we discontinued getting 
Japanese, Czechoslovakia and Norwegian matches. 

Dr. Matthai. —Since how long have Forbes been interested in the match 
business? 

Mr, Lalluhhai. —They were iudentors originally and they did business as 
indentors for Abdulally Shaikh Adam. 

T)r. Matthai. —How long have they been doing it? Hid they start this 
con.signment business long ago? 

Mr, Lalluhhai. —The consignment business was started by the Swedish 
people. They di.scontinued indenting bu.sine.s,s in 1922 and then they .started 
this consignment business. 

Hr. Matthai. —Do you sell matche.s outside the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —Most of our goods go outside Bombay, to the Punjab, 
Nagpur, Itwari, Gujrat, Karachi. 

Hr. Matthai. —^You don’t sell in Calcutta, do you? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —No. 

Hr. Matthai. —^In Madras? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —Yes, and also in Mysore, Secunderabad, etc. 

President. —It has been suggested that Swedish matches come through 
Kathiawar and sell cheaper in British India; is that correct? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —^Yes, in Ahmedabad and Gnjrat. 

President .—How do you know that? 

Mr. ,Taichand.—I was a partner with M. M. Badroodin in 1922 and I 
IniQw this from personaL experience. Before the imposition of this duty of 



Rs. 1-8-0 .JupaiietiC inatcheti used to come to Kathiawar. When this duty 
was levied tlie Jamnagar dealers approached them and they agreed to supply 
matches at 10 annas a gro.ss, c.i.l. The price was c.i.l. Bombay 10 annas 
and it cost them 2 annas Ironi hero to Bedibunder so that they got it at 
12 annas c.i.l. Bedibunder. Then this duty of Rs. 1-8-0 was levied which 
brought tlieir price up to Rs. 2-1-0. At first they were selling these at 
Rs. 2 at Bedibunder and they also used to sell these at V^eeranigaon at 
Rs. 2 including freight. Then wo said “ if you want to do business on a largo 
scale reduce the price ’’ and they reduced tho price to Rs. 1-13-0 at Bcdi 
which is in Jamnagar State. We sold tlicsc matches at Delhi at Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-2-0 and we took 2 or 3 annas commission which is the dillcrence 
between Rs. 1-13-0 and Rs. 2. We did business like that for 1 to IJ years. 

Mr. rresident. —How much did you do? 

Mr. duichand.— 'Wv: .sold about 0,000 eases. Then the British Government 
stopped transhipment for about 6 months from 15Lh Septembor 1923 to 
24th April 1924 and then they allowed transhipment again. Tiien they 
stopped doing tho bvisincss oi)enl 3 ' after 1924. Now' what was done was 
this. They began to deal direct with the Swedish Match Company and 
transhipped matches \eij’ often at Karachi. The Swedish Match Company 
did not like to do this business in Bombay but did not mind doing it in 
Karachi. As soon as Government put the Customs barrier goods did not 
como in on any largo scale. Jamnagar has not got a single box of match 
manufactured in India; all the matches sold there arc Swedish matches. 

Mr. Lalluhhai.- ■{)no of the methods to stoii this would bo to use labels 
and wo consider that would bo the best solution. 

Dr. Mattkai. —It won’t help you to got the market at Jamnagar. Have 
you been doing large business in the Kathiawar States? 

Mr. No. We are not able to sell in the Indian States except 

at Dhavriagar. My contention is tliat since this high duty has been levied 
the Indian States arc not using Indian matches at all. They are using 
Swedish matches. 

Dr. Matthai. —What is the total consumption of matches in these States? 

Mr. jAiUuhhai.- -i,000 to 3,009 cases a year for the whole of Kathiawar 
and if they import more than that it moans they are selling some of the 
goods in British India. The requirements of Jamnagar State would not 
amount to more than 2,000 cases a jmar. Now of course they are allowed 
to import tho goods from the Kathiawar ports on the production of a certi¬ 
ficate that the duty has been paid. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are not suggesting that the certificates are being 
wrongly issued? 

Mr. Lallubhui. —We do not dispute tho certificate but we suspect that 
a secret rebate is being paid. 

President.—Have you got the c.i.f. rates for a number of years? 

Mr. Jxilluhhai.—Rara is a Ji.st showing the rates from 1908 (handed in). 

Dr. Matthai. —What prices are these? 

Mr. TAiliuhhai. - Thoy are wholesale prices. Even on these figures it will 
be seen that the price of Ainbarnath matches are 2 annas higher than other 
Indian matches. 

Mr. Mathias. —Are these Ainbarnath pric-cs for half size or are they for 
full size matches? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —For half size. 

President. —It is true that as regards the first quality matches the 
Ambarnatli prices are 2 annas liiglier, hut they also produce a second quality' 
the prices of which arc about .3 annas lower and a third qualify which .are 
6 to 6 annas lower, is that correct? 

Mr. Lallubhui.- Yes, but not in large quantities. 

President. —What is the motive? 
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Mr. Lallubltai —Ambarnarti are iiiittiiij; tliesc very interior quality 
uiatchos into the market in order to briii)^ Indian matehes made out of 
Indian wood into disrepute. 

J)r. Matthai. —As regard.s your prices tor Indian nialelios are they made 
ot Indian wood or aspen P 

Mr. Laliubluii. —Made ot Jaiuincse aspen. 

Dr. Matthai.- 1 find from your list that tlie price ol Ambarnath rnatchca 
has been corning down steadily since October 102G and quite recently from the 
1st December it has gone up again. 

Mr. LaUubhai. —Prices go up or come down according to tlio quantity 
purchased. 

Dr. Matthai. You give the price ot Ambarnath matches in this list 
as Its. I-H-G; that becomes Rs. l-d-O in .lune 1927; it goe.s upr to Rs. 1-5-0 
on the 1st December. I presume there lias been a general incroase in the 
course of this month in tlie piriee of Amharnath matehes? 

Mr. Lallub'tai. It may he due to the fact that this is the time of the 
year- when tin re is a seasonal demand lor it and the supijilies are not equal 
to the demand. That may be one reason or it may bo tliat they liave raised 
the pririo because the Tariff' Roard are enquiring into tiio priries. Tire reason 
why tliey are doing it now is probably because everybody is complaining that 
they are reducing the piriees and that is why they liavo again increased 
tlieir prices. 

J)r. Matthai. —If they have increased their prices do you get the beuelit 
of the higher price? 

Mr, LaUubhai. —Tlic Indian prices also have gone up of late but the 
prolit goes to tlie commission agent. As regards ourselves we have kept the 
same piricc. 

Dr. Matthai. —From your statement of the 29tfi November 102(1, which 
was practically the .same .season as now, wc bnd that your price was Rs. l-i, 
but now your price is Rs. 1-5-6. That is to say your prices correspond more 
or less to wholesale prices, is that right? 

Mr. l.alhtbhai. —The rate for our luatches is Rs. 1-5-0; that ha.s leniained 
more or less the same. The dillcremte in the price all depends on the labels. 
Ours (Kurla) is a higher rate; the lower rale is given for the other factories. 
The idea is that for better labels the prices are more. For glazed labels it 
is Rs. 1-0-0 and for unglazed labels Rs. 1-5-0 and Rs. 1-5-6. 

Mr. Malhiaa. —Arc they all aspen matches, these Indian made matches, 
or do they also include Indian wood matches? 

Mr. LaUubhai.-— Ambarnath the boxes arc Indian wood and splint.s 
are maile of aspen. Their priites .are higher because they are in a better 
position to control and organize tho market. Other factories have to take 
their prices a little lower because they have not got the market. At present 
Ambarnath are not manufacturing second quality stulF. 

Afternoon. 

President. —One of the points to be considered is what should be done as 
regards the Government revenue. One of the alternatives suggested to 
safeguard tho revenue is the imposition of an excise duty. Jf an excise 
duty is levied tho idea would be to enable the Government more or less to 
get the same revenue as they would have from the import duty after making 
allowamx) for the increased revenue they arc getting from the duty on logs, 
chemicals and other raw materials. 

Excise duty. 

Mr. Lidlubhui. —My reply is that the amount of oxeisc duty which the 
article can bear is 6 anna.s per gross. If a 6 aniia duty is levied the retail 
price can be .still one pice a box and for the dozen 2} annas. The idea is 
that at present there is this margin from which if you take away 6 annas 
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it would uol make any difi'creuca except to the retailer. With the 6 aniiaa 
excise duty they can still retail boxes at one pice each but the price per gross 
as sold by dozen.s would go up from Its. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-14-0. Wo calculate it 
this way: just now it you take the factory price at Bs. 1-4-0 to Bs. l-4-() 
tho price per gross is Bs. i-8-0, leaving a ditferenco of 3 annas 0 pies. Then 
if you raise tho factory price from Bs. 1-4-0 to Bs. 1-10-6 and the retail box 
is sold at 2 annas 6 pies a dozen or Bs. 1-14-0 a gross, the difference between 
the two remains exactly the same, namely 3 annas 6 pies. If you raise the 
price of the gross by 6 annas and the retail price by 6 pies the imrchaser 
may not buy by the dozen at all but ho may i,refer to buy a single box because 
it naturally saves him 2 pice. 

Ur. Matihai. -At present let us take the factory price to be Rs. 1-4-0. 
If the single box is sold at a pic.’e per box, then it comes to Rs. 2 4r0. That 
means a difference of Re. 1 between the factory price and tho retail price. 
On that basis tho total middleman’s charges amount to Be. 1 which is the 
difference between Bs. 1-4-0 and Bs. 2-4-0. When an excise duty of 6 annas 
is levied tho difference is reduced from Bo. 1 to 10 annas. With the middle¬ 
man’s profit of 10 annas would it not be possible for the retailer to still sell 
a box at 3 piesf 

Mr. Lallubhai .—Tho factory owners sell to the agents, not to tho retailers. 

Ur. Matthai .—What I am thinking of is this. Here is the factory and 
there is the biriwala at the other end; there are two or three parties between 
them at present and they are making at present a commission of one rupee. 
Supposing wo put an excise duty of 6 annas and reduce the difference from 
16 annas to 10 annas, that would still make it possible for the retailer to 
sell at 3 pies a box, cvould it notp 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 

Ur. Matthai .—1 want your opinion on this point, The present difference 
is one rupee; up to what difference w'ould it be possible for the retailor to 
sell at 3 pies a box P 

Mr. Lallubhai .—This difference of 10 annas, so far as Bombay is con¬ 
cerned, may be a little higher, but if you take tho whole country you cannot 
reduce it below 30 annas because there are other charges to be incurred by 
dealers in the miifasaal such as commission, freight, interest on goods sold 
on credit and so on. The sale in Bombay will not bo affected very much. 

Fresideni .—Supposing the factory pritje is reduced to one rux)ee by a 
reduction in the cost of production, could Government increase the excise 
duty to the same extent? 

Mr. Lallubhai .—Government can increase the excise duty in proportion 
to the reduction in the factory price. If you are to have second class matches 
and are to sell them at the factory at one rupee and under, then it would 
bo possible for tho retail box to bo sold at 2 pies per box. So far as our 
second class matches are concerned, that is those made out of Indian wood, 
they are sold in the villages at 2 pies per box. If you increase the import 
duty by 6 annas also, the price of foreign matches will remain the same and 
the money will be transferred from the pockets of the retailer to those of 
Government. 

Ur. Matthai.—'Now the wholesale price of imported half size matches is 
Bs. 2-4-0; supposing we put a corre.Si)onding increase in the import duty 
by 8 annas assuming that the excise duty is also 8 annas, then the wholesale 
price of imx)orted Swedish matches half size will become Bs. 2-12-0 instead 
ert' Bs. 2-4-0. When that price becomes Bs. 2-12-0 what will bo the retail 
price for a single box? 

Mr. Lallubhai .—The price will remain the same, 3 annas 6 pies for dozen. 

President .—Supposing there is a duty of 12 annas. 

Mr. Lallubhai. —If you are putting 12 annas excise duty, then it will 
bo necessary to put aii additional one rupee customs duty so that tho price of 
foreign match goes up and the difference is maintained, otherwise if you 
increase the emstoms duty by only 12 annas the foreign matches will be in a 
more favourable position. 
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br. Matlhai. —Suijposing we increased the import duty hy 12 annas and 
then the wholesale price of imported matches half size becomes 3 rupees. If 
the w'holesale price is 3 rupees the retailer cannot any longer afford to sell 
the boxes at pice because f> annas would be too narrow a margin. 

Mr. Lallubhai. —He can. 

l)i\ Miittlial. —At present the price of a half size match is Ks. 2-4-0 
per gross. If you add the duty of 12 annas it becomes 3 rupees. If it is 
sold at 4s pies a box that means that it becomes Rs. 3-6-0 a gro.ss which 
leaves him only a margin of 6 annas against his present margin of over a 
rupee. 

Mr. Lulhihhai. —If you put an excise duty of 12 annas the price of foreign 
inatchiyK goes np from Rs. 2-4-0 to R.S. 3 leaving a margin of 6 aunas. l lien 
if you put the same excise duty oil |ndiaa matches the wholesale price goes 
up to Rs. 2; therefore there is a margin of four aunas only. Therefore 1 
say that Indian matches at Rs. 2-4-0 would be at a disadvantage as compared 
with Swedish matches at Rs. 3-6-0. ; 

l)r. Matthai. —^And therefore you suggest that the import duty must be 
increased by one rupee against an excise duty of 12 annas ? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 

Excise labels. 

President. —Now as regards labels ..... 

Mr. Lallubhai.—It they were compelled to put on the excise labels here 
then I do not think it is necessary to put an excessive import duty, 
but if you allow them to put labels in their own country then this 
difference will have to be maintained. If you put on the same duty, 
that is if you increase the import duty hy 12 annas and they are compelled 
to put on labels it w'ould mean 2 annas extra expenditure for them. They 
will then iiave to sell their retail boxes at 2 pice which will leave the retailer 
a very big margin of lls. 1-6-0 and which would therefore be au inducement 
to bim to sell more Swedish matches than Indian matches. So long as you 
maintain a difference of half a, pice between their retail price and ours you 
can put . on any duty you like. As rogardi^ the sale by the dozen you must 
maintain a difference of 1 anna 6 pice and then only we can hold our own 
against foreign matches. 

Mr. Mathias. —Supposig we put a higher duty on aspen? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —If you put a duty on aspen which makes the price of the 
match go up by 4 annas a gross, about one-third of the population will still 
continue to use aspen, but gradually Indian wood might displace aspen. 

Dr. Matthai.—'With ai duty of Rs. 1-8-0 you have found during the past 
few years the import of Swedish matches has been gradually declining. The 
trade figures show a gradual decline in the imports of Swedish matches into 

Lallubhai.— tlot because of the duty but owing to the .starting of 
Indian factories and transhipment business in native states. 

Dr. Matthai.—I am speaking of the quantity. The quantity imported 
from other countries into India has been steadily declining. 

Mr. Lallubhai.—the reduction in the imports was due to the opening 
of factories here after the imposition of this duty and transhipment. 

Dr Matthai.—Wh-At I am asking you is this. Supposing no change were 
made at all in the tariff, that is to say the present tariff arrangements 
continued, in how many years’ time do you expect the import of Swedish 
matches to cease altogether ? • 

Mr. Lallubhai.—15 per cent, of the imports will still continue to come. 

Dr. Matthai.—hh&t is something like a million or a million and a half. 
Speaking from your experience as a dealer in Bombay, could you say what is 
the quantity of imported Swedish matches which would be bought here in 
Bombay whatever may be the price? 

Mr. Lallubhai.-^IQ to 15 per cent, of the annual consumption in Bombay. 
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President. —The second point is this. Supposing a sales organization is 
formed, that is to say there is a sales organization either by Government or 
any other private agency, will you be able to organize a company for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Lallubhai.- —Yes, it is a feasible proposition to have an organized 
sale by means of a private company under some control of Government. 
Government cannot do it because if we want the goods Government will 
take 4 days to supply. If we want the goods tmday they will supply 4 days 
hence. Government won’t give any credit either whereas 90 per cent, of 
the business is done on some sort of credit. 

President. —Leave out the Government monopoly. Suppo.sing a company 
is formed in Bombay? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —-There won’t be any difficulty in floating such a company. 
But there would bo objection on the part of manufacturers because they think 
their profits come more from the sales than fromi the manufacture. 

President.- —The next point is the question of quotas. 

Mr. Lallubhai. —It would be possible for Government to fix these quotas 
for different factories and to arrange with the .sales company to purchase 
them at such prices as may be fixed. 

Dr. Matthai. —On what basis would the pric*es be fixed? Sup])Osing there 
are only one or two qualities and one- or two labels. 

Mr. Lallubhai. —If the manufacture is by private undertakings the 
quality will never he maintained and the smaller factories will have to close 
down. ’The result would be that the whole business would pass into the 
bands of the morel experienced foreign firm. 

Dr. Matthai. —Smaller factories cannot compete with bigger concerns and 
will in any case eventually come to an end. 

Mr. Lallubhai. —If you were to fix a fair selling price on the basis of 
the larger factories then the smaller factories will not be able to liold their 
own and will have to close down gradually. If you don’t put an additional 
excise duty on the Swedish Trust and leave the smaller factories to their 
fate, they will have to be closed down. We don’t want Government to do 
any business; we want a special excise duty to be put on the Swedish Match 
Company; if that cannot be done, then leave them as they are. 

Dr. Matthai.' —What is the rate of special excise duty that you would 
suggest ? 

Mr. TMlluhhai.~i annas more than what the Indian match companies 
would have to pay. 

Dr. Matthai.—D q you think that would be effective? 

Mr. Lallubhai. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing they paid 4 annas out of their own pocket to 
compete against you? 

Mr. Tjollubhai. —-T don’t think they will continue to pay 4 annas out of 
their pockets. 

Dr. Matthai. —4 annas per gross out of their own pocket may not be too 
much for them. 

Mr. Lallubhai. —If they are to pay 4 annas out of their own pocket, on 
their estimated production at present of 5 million, it would mean that 
they would have to spend about Rs. 12* lakhs out of their pochet. If they 
are prepared to lose Rs. 12J lakhs we are iirepared to fight. 

President. —To what length' would you be prepared to fight? 

Mr. Tjollubhai. —Eventually we must find ourselves unable to compete, we 
know that. But if you put on 4 annas special excise it would suffice for 
our purposes because we do not think the Swedish Match Company would 
continue to go on as it does now. 4 annas difference between their price 
and ours would just enable us to compete on the present prices. 

President. —If they want to fight against you they can go to any length, 
can they not? They have immense resources at their back. 
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Mr. Lallubhai. —They cannot push us out of existence; they might be 
able to do so for a time but once they have got the control of the market 
they will have to raise their price again and as soon as they do that we 
shall come in again and start business. 

Dr. Matf'hai. —If we levy a special excise duty of 6 annas I believe there 
will be a fresh application for protection next year! 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —In the end we mean that they should be turned out of 
the country by Government. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then the best thing is to suggest a special excise of 2 
rupees! 

President. —-Is there any speculation in the market on the proposals of 
the Board ? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —No. People have not got large stocks just now. Usually 
there is a bigger demand at this time of the year and it is for that reason 
that prices have gone up. 

President. —Are the premises where matches are stored licensed? 

Mr. Lalluhhai. —Yes, in big cities; in the mufassal also there is a system 
of licensing wherever there arei municipalities. 

President. —Have you got any large stocks at present? 

Mr, Lallubhai. —We have not got any big stock. 
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M. G, Kale, Esq., Waifda, Bombay Presidency. 

Letter, dated Srd November 1926. 

As I have five years’ experience of this industry working as manager of the 
National Match Works at Agra Road, Chatkepar, Bombay, since 1922, as also 
working as an Assistant hianager in the Western India Match Company, 
Limited; at Ambernath services with the Swedish Match Company ; and also 
as 1 have started two more factories iu the suburbs of Bombay and one in 
Orissa, I think I am in a ijosition to put forth my opinion as regards the 
changes to be made in import duty on finished matches and splint and veneers 
and on imposing the direct tax on local match factories. 

When the tax was imposed only on finished matches in 1922, the advant¬ 
age was taken of this duty only by the merchants of Bombay and Calcutta who 
were already dealers in matches, and almost all Behra merchants who have 
opened factories in the beginning with Japanese in partnership in one form or 
the other. When again in 1924 the duty was imposed on splints and veneers, 
the same manuf.acturers brought in peeling .and chopping machines from Japan 
which are used on Japan (Aspen) wood only. The Swedish Match Company 
brought their own Swedish peeling and chopping machines who can use Indian 
wood to advantage (though still these require investigations for utilising 
great many species of Iirdian woods at different parts of India). 

Now, the fact is that by starting factories by these merchants, the technical 
side of the Industry has been left with the Japanese only. Swedish Match 
Company have also got their own technical men and hence no Indian man 
could take the chance of getting himself proficient with the technical side of 
the industry as it was all the time kept secret. The Indians are only trained 
how to run machines only. As far as I can understand these manufacturers 
have not the moral courage to take up this industry to the last and make 
improvements but as long as there is such heavy duty on matches and as long 
as they can take out mass production they may keep the concern going; if 
not, they will he willing to close the factories entirely. 

Now, the condition of India as regards this industry is such that cottage 
industries can he much more profitably worked in India than mass produc¬ 
tion. But because of lack of sound technical knowledge amongst well educat¬ 
ed Indians and beoaiise of proper impetus not yet given to the development 
of cottage industry, this Industry is not yet developed on proper lines. 

In my opinion to give an impetus to cottage industry, a duty of annas 
three per gross should be imposed directly on all the match factories which 
take out mass production on Indian capital and a duty of annas six per gross 
on match factories supported by foreign capital. This direct duty will not 
induce merchants to go in for foreign production. Now the matches are sold 
at Re. 1-6-0 per gros.s and after the imposition of direct duty it will be sold 
at Re. 1-9-0 per gross. Moreover when the prices range between Re. 1-4-0 
and Re. 1-12-0 per gross, the general public is not affected at all because the 
retail matches are sold at one match box for one pice. The profit goes to 
merchants only. So there will be absolutely no change in the situation of 
the market in matches by imposing such direct duty but it will no doubt give 
rise to cottage industries. 

Cottage industry as I mean can take out an output of 100 to 200 gross 
per day and hence mass production should mean an output of 300 gross and 
over per day. Cottage industry for match manufacturing cannot be started 
with a meagre capital of Rs. 2,dCH3 or 3,000 as some manufacturers on Calcutta 
side have tried with Indian machines. But at the same time it should not 
invest more than Rs. 10,000 and within this amount a good factory can be 
started with combination of either German or Swedish machinery and Japan 
machinery and much of the work, where there is much waste on machines, is. 
to be done by hand labour profitably. 


IV 


X 



1 rememljer the Patna Government has started a demonstration match 
factory to train up experts and to spread up prospects of this industry. But 
as far as I could understand from report, the factory is started on wrong 
rnetliods unsuitable for Indian financial condition. The factory is started 
with most up-to-date machines, no doubt, but the combination of all those 
machines is not necessarj- to run the factory economically. 

As for myself I am now trying to start niy own factory at Nagpur on cot¬ 
tage industry basis with my own above-mentioned ideas where I wish to give 
practical training to ambitious well educated men who will start their own 
factories independently or in partnership with men of their circle. 

This is all what I could explain through letter and hope that proper con¬ 
sideration will be made toward'^ developing this match industry on proper 
lines. 


Mr. N. B. Mukerjee, Bengal. 

(1) Letter, dated ]&t Noveniher 1926. 

With reference to the letter No. 235-T. (14), dated 2nd October 1D26, re¬ 
ceived from the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, Simla, enclosing a copy of the recent Governmejit resolution on 
the above-mentioned subject, T have the honour to state the following facts 
for your kind consideration for the interest of development of iiidusti'y in 
India and Government revenue from this source. 

(a) Effects of a high revenue chdy and a protective dttf;!/.—Though it is 
true that a high revenue duty haa naturaJly a protective effect but a pro¬ 
tective duty actually helps a proper development of the particular industry 
in the country in the most satisfactory manner, which a high revenue duty 
certaiTily cannot. Of course it is a well-known fact that match industry cannot 
be made commercially successful without investment of a huge capital on match 
machines. But a capitalist who desires to invest his capital on a sound basis 
cannot invest a huge sum on match macLine.s relying on a revenue duty which 
ina.y be abolished at any moment. Had the duty been .a protective one I am 
sure that more capital would have been invested by the Indian people for 
proper development of this industry, by this time, I have formed that opinion 
from iny personal practical experiences for canvassing for German match 
macliines in the Indian market. Of coui-se speculation and investment on a 
sound basis are quite different tliing.s. Taking the advantage of the revenue 
duty some speculators have started match industry no doubt but capitalists 
who want safe investment could not come forward. So this duty should be 
3iade a protective one cojisidering what civilised countries in Europe did in 
this respect to safeguard their local match industry against Swedish com¬ 
petition. 

(b) What other civilised countries in Europe did in this respect .—From 
the Administration Report of the Swedish Government (available in India 
Government Commercial Library in Calcutta) for the year 1922, you will see 
that Swedi.sh Government explicitly admits that it is quite impossible for the 
Swedish match manufacturers to continue their industi'y in such a huge scale 
for high protective duties levied by different countries in Europe. French 
Government has the monopoly of match making in the country. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy have levied a high protective duty to safeguard the interest 
of the local manufacturers. 

(c) Sivedish-American combine to monopolise match industry in India and 
several Japan match factories in Calcutta to aroid Government duty .—I am 
sorry to note that there is no mention about this firm and several Japanese 
match factories, in the Government resolution. Most probably the Indian 
Government is aware that foreign capitalists have started several match 
factories in India to avoid the customs duty' of the India Government. This 
Swedish-American combine have come in India to monopolise this industry. 
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They import match wood in the log form fi-om abroad, so their productions 
fetch better prices than the matches produced from the Indian wood. They 
even do not print “made in India” on the label. Calcutta Match Manufac¬ 
turing Association have already drawn attention of the Government on the 
subject. “ Anirita Bazar Patrika ” and “Forward” already drew the 
attention of the Government in a special article “ Foreign danger in match 
industry in India ” in the issue of the iiaper.s of 27th Ilecember 1925. 

When in the year 1923 .some Japanese capitalists tried to import stick and 
box veneers from Japan to produce finished matches here to avoid Govern¬ 
ment duty, the Government levied a heavy duty on imported untipped sticks 
and box veneers to stop this bad practice. Now these foreign capitalists are 
the main causes of affecting the Government revenue from this source so 
seriously that their eases should be very carefully considered. In the present 
days of unemployment these foreigners whose chief aim is to avoid Govern¬ 
ment duty should not be allowed to make huge profit at the expense of the 
poor Indian consumers. As long as they are in the field (without any duty 
levied on their production) Indian capitalists will not venture to run in com¬ 
petition with them, so actual development is much hampered thereby. 

(d) IJow loss of custo'im rei'emie can be'made vii. 

(i) By levying a duty rupee one per gross of match boxes produced in 

factories with foreign capital, who started factories in India only 
to avoid Government duty. They have no technical difficulties. 

(ii) By levying a duty on imported match wood in the log form (matches 

from imported wood fetch better prices). 

(Hi) A small duty on Indian big scale manufacturers after a few years 
when they are properly established. 

(e) Interest of the consumers .—Tho Government ha.s desired to lower the 
duty for the interest of the consumers. In this connection, 1 must point out 
that interest of the consumers is already saved to some extent by competition 
among the local manufacturers. The wholesale price of a gross of match boxes 
(full size) was Rs. 2-12-0 only in 1923 which is now Re. 1-11-0 only. I am 
sure that the present price will go down gradually as .soon as the Indian 
factories attain their full production. 

T nin the recognised match expert of Madras, Central Provinces, Mysore, 
Punjab and United Proyince.s Government, so 1 am connected with many 
factories in India. If the Government pleases, and agrees to pay my halting 
and travelling allowance, I shall be .always glad to appear before your Board 
in Simla to give other particulars in this connection. Please acknowledge 
receipt of this letter and oblige. 


(S) Letter, dated SOth December 19S6. 

With reference to your Press Communique, dated 29th November 1926, 
regarding investigation of the question of granting protection to the Match 
Industry in India, I have the honour to state the following facts for kind 
consideration of the Board: — 

(A) Grounds on which the Match Industry in India can he considered to fulfil 
the condition laid down in paragraph 97 of the lieport of Indian Fiscal 
Commission. 

1. (a) As regards the first condition, raw materials of match industry such 
as suitable wood, sand and some of the chemicals required are available in 
large quantity in India. This view has also been supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Bengal, Bombay and Bihar and Orissa in their reports regard¬ 
ing match industry. 

(b) As regards labour question, work in a match factory is light, easy and 
interesting and will suit juveniles and adults of both sexes who are incapabn- 
of doing any heavy and outdoor work. 
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(e) Cheap power can be easily secured for this industry. 

(d) There is a large home market for matches in India which will be evid¬ 
ent from the following facts and figures gathered from Government records; 

In the year 1922-23 (when practically there were a few match making con¬ 
cerns in India) the total import of matches into India was 11,285,740 gross 
of boxes valued at Its. 1,61,80,658 only. [Vide Eeport on possibilities of 
match industry, Bihar a)).d Oris.sa Government.] 

2. As regards the second condition, we find from the administration report 
of the Swedish Government that many European civilised countries had to 
levy a high protective duty to safeguard the interest of the local manufac¬ 
turer against Swedish com.peiitions. So this industry cannot he proi^erly 
developed in India a,gg,mst Swedish and Japanese competitions unless and 
until protected by the Government in every possible ways. So the second 
condition has been fulfilled in this case also. 

3. As regards third condition, I must quote what Mr. Troup observed in 
the India Government Report on “ Prospect of match industry in Indian 
Empire.” 

“ Any one who ha.s studied the question of match manufacturing in India 
minutely from all sides will unhesitatingly answer that India is herself cap¬ 
able of manufacturing every match she requires and that there is a great 
future before the match making industry in India.” This industry is sure 
to stand world’s oomijeiition when the labourers will he properly trained and 
proper plantation of suitable trees will be done in the neighbourhood of fac¬ 
tories to lower tile cost of wood and when technical difficulties of Indian fac¬ 
tories will be duly solved. 

(B) Difference of the effects of the high revenue duty and the protective duty 
into Match Industry in India. 

As the India Government (Commerce Department) states in the resolution 
No. 235-T. (14), dated 2nd October 1926. It is true that a high revenue duty 
has naturally a protective effect, but a minute consideration over this point 
will reveal that a protective duty actually helps a proper development of the 
particular industry in the country in tlie most satisfactory manner, which a 
high revenue duty certainly cannot in such a manner. As regards this parti¬ 
cular instance it is a well known fact that match industry cannot be made 
commercially succe.ssful without investment of a large capital on match 
machines. But a capitalist who desire to invest his capital on sound basis, 
cannot invest a huge sum on match machines relying on a revenue duty which 
may he ahoUshed at any moment. Had the duty been a protective one I am 
sure that more capital would have been invested by the Indian people for 
proper development of this industry by this time. I have arrived at this 
decision from my personal practical experiences for canvassing for German 
match machines in the Indian market. Of course (1) speculation and (2) 
investment on sound basis are quite different things. Taking the advantage 
of revenue duty some match importers, who had a good knowledge in this 
line, have no doubt started match industry, but capitalist who wants safe 
investment could not come forward. So this duty (Re. 1-8 per gross) on the 
imported matches should be pi'oteeiive one considering what European civil¬ 
ised countries have done in this respect. 

(0) Foreign danger in Match Industry in India—Swedish American combine 
10 monopolise Match Industry in India,—so protection in another form 
is also required. 

Most probably the India Government is aware that Swedish American 
combine, with a capital of Bs, 15 crores, having directors like Mr. Percy A. 
Rookfellor of America at their back have started match factories in India, 
to monopiolise this industry and to avoid the custom duty of the Government 
of India on imported matches. They import match wood from abroad in the 
log form (to avoid India Government duty on imported sticlcs and box veneer), 
so their productions fetch better prices than the matches produced from 
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Indian wood. They even do not print “Made in India’’ on the label. 
Calcutta match manufacturing Association have already drawn the attention 
of the Government on the subject. “The Armita Bazar Patrika ” and 
“ Forward” drew attention of the Government in a special article ForeAgn 
danger in match industry in India^^ in the issue of their papers of 27th 
December 1925. In the 3 'ear 1924, when some Japanese capitalists tried to 
import untipped stichs and box veneers from Japan to finish them in Calcutta 
to avoid Government duty, India Government was pleased to levy a heavy 
duty on imported sticks and box veneers to stop this bad practice. 

Now these foreign capitalists (Swedish American Combine and some 
Japanese match manufacturers) are the main causes of affecting the Govern¬ 
ment revenue from this source so seriously. So their cases should be very 
carefullj' considered. In the present days of unemployment among the middle 
class educated people, these foreigners, whose chief aim is to avoid India Gov¬ 
ernment duty should not be allowed to make a huge profit at the expense of 
).)oor Iirdian consumers. Moreover as long as they are in the field (without 
any duty levied on their production), Indian Capitalists will not v^eiiture to 
run in competition with them (who have no technical difficulties). So actual 
Icvelopinent of this industry with Indian capital is much hampered thereby. 

(D) JIow loss of revenue may he made up. 

(1) An import duty' of annas four only per lb, should he imposed on 
imported wood suitable for match industry as matches produced from imported 
wood fetch better price than the matches from Indian wood. 

.''2) An excise duty of annas six only per gross should bo levied on the pro¬ 
duction of all Indian match factories having average daily output of more 
than SGO gross of boxes but less than 1,000 gross and an excise duty of twelve 
annas only per gross in the case of factories having daily average output 
exceeding 1,000 gross of boxes on the nndernoted grounds. 

It is desirable that a very heavy duty should be imposed on foreign capital 
invested for starting match factories in India only to avoid India Govern¬ 
ment custom duty on matches. But if it is done, I am afraid, these existing 
foreign Indian factories will play off another trick upon the Government. 
They may wilfully wind up their business and appear under the name of their 
Indian clerks a nd patrons to avoid the Government duty'. Practically speak" 
ing there will be a “ Demami transfer” in order to cheat the Government. 
Secondly the new foreign enterpri.ses will have also recourse to the same 
tricks; they will actually start factories in India in the name of their Indian 
.fegents. In both the cases the foreigners will control the management from 
behind the screen. Viewed in this light, the ditt,y on foreign capitals will be 
a farce and fail to safeguard Indian interest. 1 therefore suggest the above- 
mentioned mea.sui'e. 

If the Government be pdeased to accept this suggestion it will bring a 
heavy pressure upon Indian factories run with foreign capital for naturally 
these factories are all big concerns having daily output of more than 1,000 
gi'os.s of boxes. I .suggest the limit to SOO gross simply because profits accrued 
after meeting the heavy expenditure on European Experts and establishment 
from factories of this type will not he attractive to the foreign capitalists. 

The exi.sting hono- fide Indian big concern may be apparently affected but 
they should not murmur r.s they have still a protection of Be. 1 only per gross 
of boxe.s (i.e., nearly 100 per cent, ad valorem) and as the proposed measure 
will exert every influence to check the foreign intruders in India. 

The advantago.s derived from this measure will give an impetus to the 
development of match industry by thousands of unemployed educated men on 
a Cottage industry system as well as on a moderate factory scale (having daily 
output of less than 300 gross), with a fair caijital provided the technical trade 
secrets are known to them. 

(E) Interest of Consumers. 

The Government has desired to lower the duty for interest of the consumers 
.in India. In this connection I must point out that interest of the consumers 
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are ah'eady saved to sonic extent by competition amoii!? the local manu¬ 
facturers, Wholesale price of a gross match boxes (full size) was Ra. 2-12-0 
in 1923 which is now Re. 1-11-0 only though the rate of import duty is the 
sam,e. J. am sure that the present price will go down further as soon as tho 
number of factories will increase by taking tho help of protection and these 
factories attain their full production. Moreover in those civilised days 
matches are used by the rich and the poor, so everi’ body must admit that 
this tax is very fairly distributed over all communities. If this duty i.s 
lowered, the Government is sure to make up the loss of revenue from this 
source by taxation on some other articles. So this rate of duty (Re 1-S-O) 
per gross should not be lowered because the foreign competitoi-,s will get 
advantage in that ca.se. 


Mr. C. V. Mudaliar, Madras Presidency. 


Letter, dated 27th Deceniher 192d. 

I humbl,y beg to s.ay, that I support the same resolution, which wa.s passed 
in tho Executive Committee of the Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association, 
Calcutta, as I am one of the members of the above Association. 


K. C. Sen, Esqr., Calcutta. 

Letter, dated. SOth December 1926. 

With reference to your Press Oommunicpie, dated tho 29th November 192t’, 
1 beg to submit that I am one of those who strongly believe that tho Match 
hidu.stry .s.atities all the conditions laid down in the Report (.'f tho Tiulian 
Fi.seal Commission in regard to inclmstriAs claiming protection and venture 
therefore to submit this representation for consideration of the Hoard. 

Mo.st of the points referred to in your Communique have been exhaustively 
do<i.lt with by me in a hook, entitled “ The Match Industry in D.nnger.'' a copy 
of which I beg to submit herewith for favour of your perusal. It will be seen 
that most of the difliciiltics T fore.saw in 1924 when the hook was published, 
have arisen and I am sure that othe.r.s will also ari.sc unle.ss the ro'mcdic.s sug¬ 
gested are applied without much delay. 

Replying to the que.stion regarding the reteiitioi) of the import duty on 
the existuig scale, I beg to submit that the Match Indu.stry in India is bound 
to collapse if the exi.stirig duly is reduced. It has not yet hud time nor oppor¬ 
tunity to solve its technical dillicnlties so that at pre.5ent the margin between 
jhe cost of production and the selling price leaves .a very little profit to fac¬ 
tories ivhile the cottage producers earn only what may rightly be called the 
wages of their labour. Besides some of tho imported matches are being sold, 
I think, at ent prices to regain the Indian market. These prices after paying 
the duty differ only b.y a fow annas per gro.ss from tho price at which the 
products of the Indian factories are sold. Any reduction, therefore, as has 
already been mentioned, would be ruinous to the Indian manufacturers, 

Ret>).ving to whether the indu.stry satisfie.s the condition,s laid down in the 
Report of the Indian Fiscal Commi.ssion, 1 bog to .submit that— 

(u) Numerous factories ns also match manufacturing on cottage soalo 
have come into existence during the last few years. This deve¬ 
lopment has, as has been admitted by the Government of India, 
caused a largo drop in the rev^enue on matches. 

(b) That it has natural advantage-s is empha.sised by Mr. R, S. Troup 
in hi.s book, entitled “ The prospects of Match Industry in the 
Indian F.nniirc,” published in 1910 under the authority of the 
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Government of India. The last few years’ experience has only 
added weight to the assertion that “ There is a great future before 
the match-making industry in India ” made by that far-sighted 
economist. It may only be added that excepting a few chemicals 
and zinc sheets, all other materials are or can be manufactured 
in India. 

(c) It has already been mentioned above that without under the protec- 

tion of the existing duty it is impassible for the industry to 
develop. But in order to enable the country to enjoy the benefits 
of this duty, an excise on the products of factories financed 
wholly or in part by foreign capital is essentially necessary. The 
amount of such excise, considered effective by me, is annas eight 
per gross in the case of the former and in proportion to the amouiit 
of foreign capital employed in the case of the latter. Without 
this the Indians can never hope to hold their own. If no such 
excise is raised, the interest of the Indians, both manufacturers 
and consumers and of revenue, will suffer to the exclusive benefit 
of the foreign capitalists. The question is whether we want the 
foreigners to drain our financial resources or whether we want 
the Indian.s to have a fair chance in the domain of commerce 
and industries and the foreigners to earn without being able to 
injure their Indian competitors. 

(d) I believe that it will he possible for the industry to flourish without 

protection after, say, 15 years, since by that time we expect to 
train our labour, to avoid loss due to the present want of expe¬ 
rience and insufficient technical kiiowledge, and to take advan¬ 
tage of other favourable circumstances. This has been the case 
everywhere and there is no reason why it would be otherwise in 
India. 

Before suggesting categorically the measures of protection for the develop¬ 
ment of the industry, I beg to draw the attention of the Board to the distress 
prevailing in India due to unemployment. There are countries where the 
&overnhient contributes to unemployment insurance. But there ore no sucJi 
paternal legislation in this country—the unemployed here are doomed to 
starvation. Some industries therefore ought to be protected in such a way as 
will hell) these poor people to make a living without leaving any possibility 
of these,—their bread-earning work being snatched away from them by foreign 
caiiitalists. Match Industry is undoubtedly one of those industries that ''an 
be carried on in one’s own home with no difficulty to find market. Its 
adequate protection will go a long way to solve the problem of unemployment. 
It is indeed a matter for regret that owing mainly to the want of a timely 
protection numerous small cottage concerns in Bengal have already shut down. 

Gre..at Britain with all her industrial skill and accumulated experience has 
found it necessary to pass a safeguarding of Industries Act. I leave it to the 
Board to decide how much more need has India of legislation of that kind. 

I I)6g, finally, to submit that the industry should be given protectirn in 
the following manner ; — 

T. By retaining the duty on imported matches, splints and veneers at 
the present scale for about 15 years. 

II. By transferring the above duty from the revenue to that of protec¬ 
tive schedule. 

III. By the imposition of an excise at the rate of annas eight per gross 

on the products of factories financed wholly by foreign capital, 
the rate of excise to be charged from factories financed by mixed 
capital being in proportion to the foreign capital employed. 

IV. By taking steps to facilitate extraction and transport of the required 

species of wood from forests and to replant it to maintain the 
supply. 

V. By reducing the freight on the carriage of raw materials, specially 
wood, charged at present by B-ailway and Steamship Companie.s 
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VI. By steps being taken to check profiteering in raw materials, 

VII. By enabling the manufacturers to obtain match-wood from the Gov¬ 

ernment reserved forests at reduced royalty rates. 

VIII. By the conservation of the required species of wood and forest areas 

for use of the industry. 


P. C. Roy, Esqir., Khulna, Bengal. 

Letter, dated 31st December 1926. 

With reference to your Press Communique, dated 29th November 1926, re¬ 
garding the protection of match industry, I beg to put in my views on the 
subject as follows: — 

Match industry requires greater protection than any other industry in 
India. The three conditions for the protection of any industry laid down in 
paragraph 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 are amply 
fulfilled in case of Match Industry in India as it possesses all natural advan¬ 
tages for considerable development, 

1. (a) Wood—the principal raw material for the industry is plentifully 
available in this country; with proper facilities by reduction of Railway and 
Steamer freights, it can be made available at all places throughout the country. 

(6) Coal and petrol for ijroducing the power are abundant here and avail¬ 
able at a cheap cost. Electrification schemes taken up in different parts of 
India make electric power available at a cheap cost very soon in the principal 
towns. 

(c) Labour is cheap and sufficient and though unskilled can be easily 
trained in this industry. 

The earning of an Indian individual is the lowest in the world and can 
thus be cheaply engaged in this industry even after training. 

(d) The outturn has a ready home market, as it is an every day necessity 
for every household. 

2. But this industry cannot develop at all without the help of protection. 

An attempt was made to manufacture matches first in Bengal some 30 

5 ear,s back. This as well as several others that followed collapsed for (o) want 
of suitable wood being made available and (6) in consequence of foreign com¬ 
petition. 

At last in the year 1907 a systematic research for suitable wood was made 
in the factory .started by the late Sir Rash Behari Ghose. The Government 
Forest Department helped this research by sending woods from their different 
forests. After a long experiment involving considerable expenditure, the 
proper woods for matches Avere discovered but the factory could not succeed 
by reason of competition ivith foreign matches under specially favoured cir¬ 
cumstances. 

As soon as the higher import duty on matches was imposed the old factories 
opened their doors again and several new others came into existence. Since 
then the industry has developed to a certain extent, though the progre.ss is 
slow on account of imperfect protection against foreign exploiters. 

To throttle this infant indigenous industry in its own country the 
foreigners started big factories in India with their unlimited re.sources of skill, 
capital and transport facilities of foreign; wood under specially reduced freight 
in their own steamers. Moreover, they are putting up unfair combat by 
underselling their products in the markets created or likely to be created b,y 
indigenous smaller factories, thus compelling the latter to close down or sell 
their assets to these designing people. The Indian manufacturers being 
apprehensive of their intention made joint representations to the Hon’ble 
Member of the Commerce Department sometime ago and are still looking up 
to him for a fair basis of competition, j : 
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But for this indigenous design of the foreigners to evade the import duty 
by an indirect method and an unfair and unequal combat as expressed in 
underselling their outturn, indigenous match factories with Indian wood would 
have developed to a fair extent even in this short period. 

(3) There is no doubt that match industry with proper protection will 
■develop considerably and will eventually he able to face world competition 
without protection. 

The natural advantages as put forth in (1) will ultimately make the indus¬ 
try very successful and there is every possibility of the products of indigenous 
factories being exported into foreign countries after satisfying the full 
demand of India. 

Mr. Troupe, the Late Forest Economist, rightly observed that “ It is a 
question of time when India will not only manufoature her own requirements 
but will export her matches to other foreign countries.” 

Under these circumstances I would suggest the following steps both for 
protection of this industry as well as for recoupment of the falling revenue 
of the Government in this connection. 

(1) The custom duty imposed at present on imported finished matches, 
splints and veneers should be converted into a protective duty on the same 
scale. 

(2) Protective duty on match logs should he imposed at not less than 
Re. 1-8 per cubic foot, one cubic foot of log being taken as yielding four 
igrosses of matches. Indian factories working with foreign logs will not suffer, 
as the products from such logs usually sell at a higher rate than those from 
local wood. Adoption of this measure will lead to a greater demand for indi¬ 
genous wood and will develop another source of income to the Government 

_ in the shape of an increase in the forest revenue. 

(3) A suitable excise duty of not less than 12 annas per gross should be 
imposed on the production of factories—three-fourths of the capital and 
directors wiiei’eof are not Indian, as suggested by the minority report of the 
Industrial Commission. 

I strongly object to the imposition of any sort of taxation on the indi¬ 
genous factories for some time to come, as this will at once create additional 
advantages to the foreigners and the Indian factories will be smothered. 

(4) On the other hand, 1 would suggest adoption of suitable measures for 
the transport facilities of Indian match wood throughout the country by 
securing a suitable reduction of Railway and Steamer freight, to lessen the 
cost of manufacture on this hc.ad, as well as for the sake of forest revenue. 

It will I'ot be out of place to mention bore that the actual fall of revenue 
due to the import duty is not so liigh as it appears to be. Match manufacture 
in India has increased the import of chemicals, papers and wood, etc., and 
has increased the consumption of wood from Government forests. The in- 
1 ,reasd revenue on these head,s considered along with its appiarent fall on 
■matches would show the figures much less. 

The actual fall in revenue will be further lessened by the adoption of the 
measure suggested above, which will also protect this indigenous industry at 
its child stage and help it on from its struggling existence to a fully developed 
adult condition in a short period when it will afford to be free and helpful to 
the revenue itself. 


Mr. J. B. Williams and other Merchants of Surat. 

Copy of letter, dated 27th January 1927, from Mr. J. B. Williams and others 
of Surat to the Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General in India. 

We the public Associations and merchants request your Excellency and 
'Tour Tai'iff Board to consider over the match duty again as the last copy 
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attached, and reduce the duty in protecting the advantages of the Govern¬ 
ment’s Customs increase of imports and the European and Foreign trades. 

Copy of enclosure to the above letter. 

We all the public associations and merchants beg to bring to your 
Excellency’s kind attention the great deeply considering matter that in 
roany parts of India and mostly in Bombay and Calcutta there have been 
established many match manufacturing factories on great scale and day by 
day moreasing, and they are selling their matches on great profit and com¬ 
peting with those of the foreign made matches and selling the Indian made 
matches at less rate than the cost of the foreign matches, because the foreign 
matches have to pay heavy customs duties while the Indian factories have 
to pay no heavy duty. Therefore the foreign matcVi factories and Gov¬ 
ernment are losing by reducing the import of foreign matches, the duty 
than before. In competition the Indian match factories are saving the ad¬ 
vantage of Government duties viliile the Government are in disadvantage 
of duty very highly. 

Therefore we request and hope that Your Excellency will give your kind 
attention to fix the duty on Indian match factories as much as ruling on 
foreign match factories in the Government custom.s, to bring on equal cost 
and to bring the increase in Government duties. 


Letter from, the Tariff Board, to Messrs. Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and Messrs-, 
Eng Hing Hwat Bros., "Rangoon, dated, the 2.5th March 1927, 

I am directed to say that under the orders of the Government of India the 
Tariff Board is holding an enquiry into tl\e que.stion of the grant of protec¬ 
tion to the Match-making Industry in India and in this connection requires' 
information regarding the price of imported Japanese matches. I am there¬ 
fore to ask if you would be kind enough to supply the Board a.s soon as is 
convenient to you with a statement giving the annual average prices of 
imported Japanese matches o.i.f. Rangoon for the yeans 1912-13, 1913-14 and 
from 1921-22 to 1926-27. 


Messrs. Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Limited, Rangoon. 

Letter dated the SOth March 1927. 


With reference to your letter No. 246, dated the 25th instant, we have^ 
the honour to state below the annual average sale prices of imported Japa. 
nese matches c.i.f. Rangoon, for the years 1921-22 to 1926-27. The pricer 


for the years 1912-13, 1913-14 .are not traceable: — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1921-22 . 

86 

0 

0 

1922-23 ... . 

66 

1 

0 

1923-24 . 

60 

5 

0 

1924-25 . 

49 

2 

0 

1925-26 . 

46 11 

0 

1926-27 . 

49 

15 

0 

The unit of prices is per case of 600 dozen boxes, full size. 
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Messrs. Eng Hing Hwat Bros., Rangoon. 

Letter dated Slst March 1927, from, L. Choon Foung, Esq., Bangoon, to the 

Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No 246, dated the 25th March 1927 and 
addressed to my clients Eng Hing Hwat Bros., I hare the honour to reply 
under their instructions as follows: — 

Be 1912-13 and 1913-14, iny clients are unable to furnish you with parti¬ 
culars as they had not then started their match business. They say that 
Messrs. Chip Hwat of No. 244, Dalhousie Street, Rangoon, may be able to 
'■nlighten the Board for that period. 

Be 1921-22 to 1923-24, iny clients state that they have already sent their 
recount books to Eng Hing Hwat Bros, of Japan at No. 2, Strand Road, 
Japan. 

In 1926, annual average price of imported Japanese matches ranged from 
44 to 49 Yens per case for the 1st class matches and from 38 to 40 Yens per 
case for the 2nd class. 

In 1926, the price was between 36 and 40 Yens per case for the 1st class 
and 32 and 36 Yens per case for the 2nd class. 

In 1927, my clients have so far imported only 1st class matches and the 
prices range from 26 to 28 Yens per case. 


The Kemmendine Match Company, Limited, Rangoon. 

Letter dated 1st April 1927. 

In response to your req[uest to receive samples of imported Swedish 
matches as well as matches manufactured locally by the Burma Match Com¬ 
pany, Limited, we send you herewith the desired samples. You will notice 
that most of the Swedish matches are of full size, and for your information we 
beg to inform you that we are at present not importing anj’' other size to 
Burma, although we still carry a limited stock of § size. 

Our wholesale price of Swedish matches is at present Rs. 132 for 60 gross, 
Rangoon deliveiy. The ultimate retail price averages annas 3-6 per packet 
of 10 boxes. The wholesale price of local matchas manufactured from Aspen 
wood (manufacture of this quality has now been discontinued) is R.s, 90 per 
60 gro.ss; the retail price in Rangoon is two annas per packet. The whole¬ 
sale price of local matches manufactured from local wood is at present 
Rs. 84 per 50 gross and the retail price is two annas per packet. 


Messrs. Hiranand Lelihraj, Karachi. 

Letter dated the Sth December 1927. 

I have been watching and .studying the whole proceedings of your Board 
with keen interests and attention, especially the various evidences deposed 
by several wltiiesscs. In addition, I would like to take liberty of expressing 
a few suggestions which I hope will be received in good faith and be.stowed 
due attention. 

At the outset, T would .state that I quite concur with the suggestion, 
already put forth by some witnesses, that the import duty levied on foreigir 
matches imported into India should be maintained in absence of which: 
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tliGie is no likelihood of Indian industry thriviiijg* But this consideration 
should not be lost sight of that the Government Revenue should in no way 
decrease than 1924-25 and, at the same time, due protection to be provided 
for the supply manufactured inland. The both purposes will be served if 
the present duty levied at the rate of Re. 1-8 per gross is altered and 
regulated as under: — 

Bs. 2 per gross may be imposed on non-safety matche.s, the quantity 
of which imported at present is not quite ignorable. Raising the duty by 
S annas per gross on thi,s sort of . matches would in no way affect the general 
customer, as these matches are not quite in common use except in certain 
places. 

Re. 1-8 per gross may he imposed on the |th size of safety matches, a,s 
at pre.sent, .and Re, 1 only per gross may be imposed on the half size t 
rafety matches the quantity of whicli is imported practically nothing froj, 
foreign coniitries. Thus not only the deficit that would be effected in th4 
Government Revenue by the last category would be made good by the 
surplus made in the first one, hut it will increase to great extent. 

The second point I w'ould like to suggest is that the competition, prevailing 
at present between the foreign and the country safety matches should be 
brought under control by introducing system of granting licence for the 
!e of matches for each principal town, exactly similar to the one follow^ed 

the Excise Department with . regard to liquor shops, etc., that is a 
oenoe may be sold by j5ublic auction and given away to the highest bidder 
for a certain fixed period, say, three years. But in this regard one pro¬ 
vision should essentially be laid downi that the auction .should he restricted 
preferably to those per.sons only who have absolutely no concern, directly 
or indirectly, with any foreign indn.stry, located in or outside India. 

The .Rn.ilway freight charged on Indian -wood as tvell as matches made in 
India is q\iite abnormal. Therefore, in order to sell the inland matches 
and Indian w’ood at a cheaper price, the same should be classified under 
class 1st of the Railway instead of class 8th as at present. 

I have been dealing in the matches line since last sever,al years, and in 
my opinion, if the above suggestions are duly weighed and put into force 
I believe the Indian industry will be amply protected against the foreign 
one.s, and the Government Revenue too will increase a great deal. 


Mr. A. P. Ghose, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 60, dated the IGlh January 1928, from the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to Mr. A. P. Ohose, M.S.C.I. P., 367, New Parh Street, Ballygunge, 

Calcutta. 

I am directed to ask whether you would find it convenient to give evidence 
in connection with the Tariff Board’s enquiry^ into ijje manufacture of matches, 
more particularly as a cottage industry in Bengal, before the Board at 11 a.m. 
on Tue,sday, the 14th February, 1928, in the office of the Board at No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


Letter dated the 31st January 102S, from. Mr. A. P. Ohose to Mr. C, B, B. 

Clee, Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 60, dated 16th instant and 
in reply have to say that as I shall be away from Calcutta for a few weeks from 
the end of this month I am very sorry I shall be unable to give evidence in 
connection with the match industry enquiry. 
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Letter No. 90, dated the 23rd January 192S, from the Secretary, Tariff Boards 
to Mr. A. P. Ghose, M.S.C.L, Balhjgungc, Calcutta. 

I om directed to refer to your letter of tlio 21f!t instant in which you express 
your inability u> appear before the Board in Calcutta, and in reply to say that 
as the Board attaches much importance to your giving evidence it would he 
very glad if you could kindly reconsider your decision and arrange to appear on 
the 14th February next. 


Letter No. 106, dated 27th January 1928, from the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to Mr. A. P. Ghose, M.S.C.L, Calcutta. 

In continuation of this office, letter No. 00, dated tho 23i'd January 1928, I 
tai directed to inform you that the Tariff Board regrets that owing to changes 
I its programme, it has become necessary to ask if you could appear to give 
•‘.vidence at 11 a.m. on Thursday, the 9th February next, instead of on the 14th 
as originally arranged. Fleaso intiuiate if this alteration is convenient to yon. 


Letter dated the 30ih January 1928, from Mr. A. P. Ghose to Mr. 0. B. B. 
Clec, I.C.S., iSocrefari/, Tariff Board, Dchra Dun. 

I beg to acknowledge reoei])t of your letter's Nos. 90 and 100, dated 23rd and 
27th instant respectively. I regret very much, that it will not be convenient 
to me at all to give evidence before tho Board. 


The Anilhi'a Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Ljrtier No. B.A.-219I27, dated the 7th December 1927. 

We have perused the brief account that appeared in the Times of 
India ” of the 20th ultimo, of the evidence tendered by the Thnna Match 
Works in favour of protection for tho industry. Tho representative of tho 
^lafoh W^'orks is stated to have boon precluded from utili.siag electric drive 
on the ground of high unit rate quoted by this Company. 

As the evidence tendered may load to the belief that the growth of 
nascent industries like tho match worfc; is retarded or hampered by lack of 
cheap power supply, we desire to convey that »e h.Mvc never been approached 
by the Tirana Works for supply of power. We would also obsin’vo thpt tho 
energy requirements .are so small (tho factory being w'ork’ed in this case by 
an oil engine of 22 H. P.) as to preclude us, under tho tenn.s of our lieemse, 
from quoting rates and giving the supply direct. It is only in hulk that 
our Company supply power, and our rates are : 

■726 anna per Board of Trade unit for power only. 

"8 anna per Bear'd of Trade unit for power and Transformers. 

'9 anna per Board of Trade unit for power, Transformers and 
motors, i.e., complete equipment. 

Wlicre, however, con.sumer’s requirements fall short oi 600,000 uuits a 
year, the consumer has to obtain his power from the retail distriluitora who 
in turn get it from us in. bulk. Tlie distributing liceiisoos for the Thana 
area aro— 

Messrs. P. Patel and Company, 

Klectrical Engineers and Contraotors, 

Abba Buildings, Camac Road, 

Dhobitalao, Bombay 
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A representative of our Company took the opportunity of interviewing 
the Manager of the Match Factory at Tirana with regard to the alleged 
application to us for power. No application could be found on their record 
in spite of a search, and we are told that it may have been destroyed. As 
already stated, we have no record of having received such an application in 
this office. 


Mr. I. Kodama, Osaka, Japan. 


Letter from Air. 11. Tauda, Manager, Mitsui Bu.ssan Kaisha, Ltd., Hole, to 
Mr. 1. Kodama, OsalM, dated the SMh Fehntary 1928. 

With reference to your enquiry regarding an enquiry into Match Factories 
in Japan, T beg to enclose herein a Statement concerning the Match Industry 
in Japan, after having made possible investigations. 

Further, for your refei’ence, I havm the iJeasure to give you a short history 
as to how Swedish Match Co., have extended their capitalization upon Japa¬ 
nese Match Industry. 

In 1924, they have pui-chased Nippon Match Co., Ltd. (amount of capital 
Yen 1,000,000—output 90,000 cases).' 

Ill 1925, they have associated with “ Kockisha ” (Mr. Inoue’s private 
•euterprise, annual ontjnit J5,0(X) cases) alternating their organization into a 
limited company of Yen 800,000 (fully paid up), keeping half share each. 

Again in the same year, they .associated with “ Kobayashi Match Manu¬ 
facturer ”—(Mr, Kobayaslh’s private enterprise, annual output 15,000 cases) 
alternating into a limited company of Yen 750.000 (fully paid up) with half 
share. 

In 1927, they have amalgamated the aforesaid three compauies and Toyo 
Match Co., Ltd. (capital Yen 2,300,000—annual output 170,000 cases), and 
established a new “ Oaido Match Co., Ltd.,” with the capital of Yen 6,000,000 
(fully paid up). 

In 1027-28, they have establLshed a new Firm “ Asahi Match Co,, Ltd.”, 
amount of capital Yen 1,000,000 (paid up) investing 90 per cent, of the total 
capital by pnrchasiug Aboshi Mutch Co., Ltd. (capital Yen 50,000—output 
20,000 cases), I,sayama Match Factory- (M)'. Isayania’s private enterprise, out¬ 
put 20,000 etrses) and three other small f acto xiea. 

.\s to the natural result of thG^above, they are now enjoying 80 per cent, 
of the total output of Japanese Match Industry- and further they, for the 
purpose of securing whole control of Japanese. Match Industry, are. earnestly 
trying to approach the remaining factory-owners in Jaimn. 



Associated with Swedish Match 
Company. 
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